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HOW  difficult  it  is  for  foreigners  to  understand  the  institu- 
tions of  England !  What  a  mass  of  contradicticois  is 
ioTolved  in  our  constitution,  in  our  church,  in  our  universities ! 
How  hard  it  is  to  discover  the  springs  which  influence  the  nation  I 
How  entangled  are  the  ramifications  of  law,  of  literature,  of 
science  I  We  have  all  been  made  acquainted  with  this  peculiarity 
in  one  vast  branch  through  the  terrible  revelations  of  war.  But  it 
is,  in  fact,  a  part  not  only  of  '  the  system,'  as  it  is  called,  but  of 
our  character,  of  our  situation.  It  is  at  once  our  curse  and  out 
blessing.  Its  dangers  c%ui  be  guarded  against,  its  advantages  may 
be  made  the  most  of;  but  its  root  is  deep  in  our  very  inmost 
being — we  cannot  lose  it  or  change  it  without  ceasing  to  be  what 
we  are  or  have  been. 

To  no  point  does  this  apply  more  truly  than  to  our  literature 
and  theology.  Go  to  France  or  Germany,  and  no  man  will  be  at 
a  loss  to  tell  you  where  the  most  learned,  the  most  enlightened 
men  of  the  country  are  to  be  found.  They  are  members  of  the 
Institute ;  they  are  lecturers  in  the  College  of  Henri  IV. ;  they 
are  Professors  in  the  Universities.  Here  and  there  they  may 
have  risen  to  be  Ministers  of  State.  But  such  a  rise  has  been 
through  their. literary  eminence ;  and  that  eminence  is  illustrated, 
not  superseded,  by  their  new  position.  Every  one  knows  where 
is  the  oracle  at  whose  mouth  he  is  to  inquire.  In  England  it 
is  far  otherwise.  Now  and  then  it  may  be  that  a  great  light  in 
theology  or  history  will  burst  forth  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  and 
draw  all  eyes  to  itself.  But  these  are  exceptions.  Look  over 
the  roll  of  our  literary  heroes  in  ancient  times  or  in  present. 
Engaged  in  the  distracting  labours  of  the  schbol-room,  serving 
the  tables  of  a  bank,  in  the  back  room  of  a  public  office,  in  the 
sedu^on'of  a  rustic  parish,  are  too  often  planted  the  men  who  in 
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2  Archdeacon  Hare, 

France  or  Germany  would  have  been  enthroned  on  professorial 
chairs  addressing  themselves  to  the  rising  historians,  philologers, 
or  theologians  of  the  age.  The  evil  has  been  pointed  out  in 
the  Report  of  the  late  Oxford  G>mmis8ion,  and  may,  we  hope, 
be  remedied  to  some  extent  by  the  new  one ;  for  an  evil  un- 
doubtedly it  is,  that  Archimedes  should  be  without  the  standing- 
place  from  whence  he  might  move  the  world.  But  there  is  a 
brighter  side  to  this  state  of  things  which  is  not  to  be  overlooked* 
It  is  a  good  that  light  should  be  diffused  as  well  as  concentrated ; 
that  speculation  and  practice  should  be  combined  and  not  always 
isolated ;  that  genius  should  be  at  times  forced  into  uncongenial 
channels  and  compelled  to  animate  forms  of  life  which  else 
would  be  condemned  to  hopeless  mediocrity. 

We  have  made  these  remarks  because  we  are  about  to  enter  on 
a  remarkable  instance  of  their  applicability.  If  any  foreigner 
landing  in  England  last  year  had  asked  where  he  should  find  the 
man  best  acquainted  with  all  modem  forms  of  thought  here  or  on 
the  Continent — where  he  should  find  the  most  complete  collec- 
tion of  the  philosophical,  theological,  or  historical  literature  of 
Germany — where  he  should  find  profound  and  exact  scholar- 
ship combined  with  the  most  varied  and  extensive  learning 
— what  would  have  been  the  answer  ?  Not  in  Oxford — not  in 
Cambridge — not  in  London.  He  must  have  turned  far  away 
from  academic  towns  or  public  libraries  to  a  secluded  parish  in 
Sussex,  and  in  the  minister  of  that  parish,  in  an  archdeacon  of 
<me  of  the  least  important  of  English  dioceses,  he  would  have 
found  what  be  sought.  He  would  have  found  such  an  one  there  : 
he  would  now  find  such  an  one  no  more.  For  such  was  Julius 
Hare,  late  Rector  of  Herstmonceux  and  Archdeacon  of  Lewes. 
There  are  many  in  humble  places  and  in  high  to  whom,  both  on 
public  and  private  grounds,  a  brief  attempt  to  endeavour  to 
sketch  the  life  and  character  of  such  a  man,  to  fix  the  position 
which  he  held  in  his  generation  towards  his  church  and  country, 
may  not  be  unacceptable.     ; 

,  Julius  Charles  Hare  was  bom  on  the  13th  of  September,  1795. 
He  was  the  third  of  four  brothers,  all  more  or  less  remarkable, 
and  all  united  together  by  an  unusually  strong  bond  of  fraternal 
affection — Francis,  Augustus,  Julius,  and  Marcus.  Of  these  the 
eldest  and  the  youngest  have  left  no  memorial  behind ;  but  the 
two  nearest  in  years  and  nearest  in  character  cannot  be  mentioned 
together  without  noticing  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  Augustus 
Hare  will  long  be  remembered  by  all  who  can  recall  the  lofty  and 
chivalrous  soul,  the  firm  yet  gentle  heart,  which  was  so  well  repre- 
sented in  his  bearing  and  countenance.  He  will  be  loi^  remem- 
bered by  those  who  never  knew  him  through  the  t^o  volumes  of 
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'Sennons  t*  a  Constry  Gmgregtttion,'  which  will  probably  be 
handed  down  to  fvtinre  generations  as  the  first  example  of  the 
great  improrement  of  rand  preaching  in  the  nineteenth  century —« 
as  a  striking  proof  of  the  effect  which  a  refined  and  cultivated 
miod  may  have  in  directing  the  devotions  and  lives  of  the  most 
simple  and  ignorant  populations.  But  he  will  be  reroembeied 
ako  by  the  undying  affection  of  his  younger  and  more  celebrated 
brother,  exprcMed  many  a  time  and  oft  with  a  fervour  and 
simplicity  unusual  in  our  countrymen — nowhere  more  strikingly 
than  in  the  revised  edition  of  the  *  Guesses  at  Truth  by  Two 
Brothers,'  in  which  they  first  appeared  before  the  world. 

'  Id  truth,  through  the  whole  of  this  work  I  have  been  holding  con- 
verse with  him  who  was  once  the  partner  in  it,  as  he  was  in  all  my 
thoughts  and  feelings,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  both.  He  too  is  gone. 
But  is  he  lost  to  me  ?  Oh  no !  He  whose  heart  was  ever  pouring 
forth  a  stream  of  love,  the  purity  and  inexhaustibleness  of  which 
betokened  its  heavenly  origin,  as  he  was  ever  striving  to  hfl  me  above 
myself,  is  still  at  my  side,  pointing  my  gaze  upward.  Only  the  love 
which  was  then  hidden  within  him  has  now  overflowed  and  transiigarad 
his  whole  beiog,  and  his  earthly  iorm  is  turned  into  that  of  an  angel  gS 
light' 

In  his  early  training  he  owed  much  to  his  mother,  a  woman 
of  great  strength  and  beauty  of  character,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Shipley,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  his  aunt,  Lady  Jones,  widow 
of  the  famous  Orientalist.  A  large  portion  of  his  boyhood 
and  youth  were  spent  abroad ;  and  to  this  must  be  in  some  mea- 
sire  ascribed  the  foreign  tinge  which  appeared,  as  well  in  the 
limplicity  and  impulsiveness  of  his  character,  as  in  his  literary 
predilections.  ^In  1811,'  he  playfully  said,  'I  saw  the  marie  of 
Luther's  ink  on  the  walls  of  the  castle  of  Wartbnrg ;  and  there  I 
fiist  learned  to  throw  inkstands  at  the  Devil.'  Tins,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  see,  expressed,  in  a  fuller  sense  than  that  in  which  he 
had  mtended  it,  the  origin  of  much  of  his  future  labours — ^the 
infloeuoe  exercised  over  his  mind  by  Germany  and  its  great  Re* 
former.  His  regular  education  was  begun  at  the  Charterhouse,  and 
he  Aere  fell  in  vrith  one  of  those  golden  times  which  at  successive 
intervals  crown  the  harvests  of  schools  and  colleges  as  virell  as  of 
Ae  natural  work).  The  same  generation  of  schoolboys  numbered 
on  its  roll,  besides  his  own,  the  names  of  Waddington,  the  accom- 
plished Dean  of  Durham,  and  of  Grote  and  Thirlwall,  the  future 
historians  of  Greece,  not  to  mention  others  less  known  to  fame, 
hot  whose  strong  practical  abiliCies,  or  whose  fresh  and  genial 
Bstnres,  long  retained  a  hold  on  the  respect  or  the  affection  of 
their  fellow  Carthusians^ 

From  the  Charterhouse  he  went  to  Cambridge  in  1812.     His 
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aoMlemtcal  career  was  tenmhat^  by  his  election  as  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College  in  October,  1818  (  whither,  after  a  short  stadj 
of  the  legal  profession,  he  returned  in  1822,  and  entered  on  the 
office  of  Assistant  Tutor  of  the  G>llege.  In  the  honouitd  suc- 
cession of  those  who  have  occupied  the  princely  chambers  which 
open  on  the  long  green  avenue  of  limes-*the  glory  of  the  Trinity 
Gardens — Julius  Hare  wUl  always  fill  a  distinguished  place. 
To  the  twenty  years  which  he  passed  at  Trinity  College  he 
owed,  as  he  says  himself,  *  the  building  up  of  bis  mind.'  * 
Not  only  as  a  teacher,  but  as  a  student,  he  entered  with  all 
the  ardour  of  his  mind  into  the  philologidil  learning  in  which 
the  University  of  Cambridge  has  always  been  pre-eminent. 
There,  too,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  German  libranr 
which  has  now  returned  once  more  to  the  walls  within  which 
it  was  first  begun.  With  his  friend  and  coUefeigue,  now  Bishop 
of  St  David's,  he  there  made  accessible  in  'an  English  garb 
the  great  work  of  Niebuhr,  than  which  p^haps  no  historical 
work  has  ever  had  such  an  awakening  and '  inspiring  efTect 
on  the  minds  of  the  generation  to  which  it  was  offered.  With 
the  same  eminent  man  he  set  on  foot  the  ^  Philological  Museum,' 
which  shared  the  usual  transitory  fate  of  such  learned  periodicals, 
but  which  during  the  period  of  its  existence  ,|\inushed  more 
solid  additions  to  English  literature  and  scholamhip  than  any 
other  of  the  kind  that  has  appeared. 

But  it  was  not  from  the  intellectual  aitpFfosphere  of  Cambridge 
that  his  mind  received  its  most  lasting .  influences.  There  was 
the  circle  of  his  numerous  and  most  distinguished  friends.  It 
has  sometimes  struck  us  that  there  was  a  strength  and  per* 
manence  in  the  youthful  friendships  of  that  generation  which 
we  hardly  find  in  our  own.  How  far  more  strikingly  does  Arnold 
stand  out  from  the  background  of  his  generation  by  reason  of  the 
group  of  faithful  and  loving,  equals — equals  no.t  in  character  or 
genius,  but  in  age  and  sympaiyhy — with  wboi[p  he  i^  i^urrounded 
from  first  tp  last.  So  too  it  was  with  Julius  Hare.  Remoyed  by 
distance,  by  occupation,  perhaps  by  opinions,  fix>m  alipoat  all  of 
them,  he  never  forgot  or  was  forgotten  by  them.  Of  I'hirlwall 
we  have  already  spoken,  in  his  exquisitely  polished  Essays  on 
philology  and  history  giving  the  promise  of  that  calm,  compre- 
hensive, imperturbable  judgment  which  has  made  his  Epiecopal 
Charges  the  chief  oracles  of  the  English  Chprch  for  the  last  ten 
years.  Sedgwick  was  there,,  awakening,  ^as,  hip  friend  well  ex- 
presses it,  ^an  almost  afiectionale  thankfulness'  f  for  the  delight 

♦  Dedication  of  Sennont  on  the  Viefbrjr  of  Faith. 
i  Ouesset  at  Truth,  1st  leries,  4th  ed.,  p.  S58. 
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whieh  liis  genial  wit^uid  eloquent  cottrenation  afforded ;  yet  more 
for  the  free  and  generous  sympathy  which,  michilled  by  time,  he  if 
still  at  ready  as  ever  to  pour  forth.  Less  known,  but  not  to  be 
fofgoHetty  was  die  author  of  the  ^  Broad  Stone  of  Honour  *  and  of 
'1%e  Ages  of  Faith,'  to  that  generation  the  chief  representative 
of  the  admiration  for  medieval  times  which  has  since  spread  so 
wide,  and  so  far  overshot  the  legitimate  reaction  which  was  then 
unquestionably  needed  in  their  behalf.  Perhaps  the  one  to  whom 
he  looked  back  with  the  chiefest  portion  of  gratitude  was  his 
pownful  and  vigorous  colleague.  Dr.  Whewell — now  the  head  of 
that  illustrious  College — ^through  whose  urg^cy  he  was  mainly 
induced  to  exchange  a  legal  for  an  academical  course,  a  lay  for 
a  clerical  profession. 

There  was  yet  another  and  a  more  intimate  circle  which  grew 
up  round  the  Tutor  of  Trinity — the  exceeding  great  reward  of  every 
cme  sincerely  engaged  in  the  work  of  education,  and,  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  here  spe^  of  it,  the  peculiar  blessing  of  a  college  tutor 
— the  circle  of  his  pupils.  Many  there  must  be  who  look  back 
with  interest  to  the  stores  of  knowledge  which  streamed  forth 
in  only  too  abundant  profusion  in  that  well-known  lecture-room  ; 
many  who  cherish  a  grateful  and  affectionate  reverence  for  the 
memory  of  him  wbp  delighted  to  be  not  only  the  instructor,  but 
the  friend,  of  those  young  and  aspiring  minds  with  whom  he  was 
thus  brought  into  contact ; — in  whose  very  aspect  they  read  a 
lehuke  to  all  suggestions  of  evil,  an  enkindlement  to  purity  and 
goodness.  Three,  however,  require  especial  notice — three  who  to 
their  connexion  with  him  would  probably  have  gladly  confessed 
that  they  owed  a  great  portion  of  that  cultivation  which  has  given 
them  a  place  in  the  literature  of  their  country,  and  on  whom  he 
in  Tetom  I<x>ked  with  a  love,  and  in  one  instance  at  least  with  a 
reverence,  which  almost  made  one  forget  that  the  superiority  of 
years  and  station,  to  speak  of  nothing  more,  was  on  his  side,  and 
not  on  theirs.  There  was  the  bold  and  generous,  it  may  perhaps 
be  added,  the  rash  and  eccentric,  spirit  of  one  whose  stoiy, 
with  hardly  any  incidents  worth  recording,  has  had  the  singular 
fate  of  being  told  by  two  of  the  most  gifted  men  *  of  his  time, 

and 

*  We  allode»  of  ooune,  to  the  two  biographies  of  John  Sterling,  b^  Archdeaoon 
Hare  and  Mr.  Carlyle.  Each  is  to  be  reckoned  amonf^st  the  most  interesting  of 
its  aathor^s  writingg.  It  would  be  presomptuons  to  adjudicate  between  two  snch 
aeii'j  bat  we  cannot  forbear  to  express  our  eonyiction  that  the  view  given  of 
Sterling  bv  the  Archdeacon  is  more  correct  than  that  giren  by  the  historian  of 
the  Froich  Revolution.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  former  has  understated  the 
amount  of  Sterling's  doubts  in  his  later  years.  But  as  to  the  mun  point  at  issue 
Between  the  two  eminent  biographers— the  reasons  of  Sterling's  abandonment  of 
Ae  clerical  profesoon— we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Archdeacon  was  right  in 
•leribmg  it  to  the  nmple  cause  of  ill  health,  which  Mr.  Carlyle  maintains  to  have 
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•nd  who  certftinlj  left  an  impiieMioa  oa  all  who  ever  heard  hie 
eonrerse,  such  as  €aB  hardly  be  conceived  by  those  who  oqIj 
know  him  through  the  far  inferior  medium  of  his  written  words. 
There  was  the  accomplished  authcnr  of  the  ^  Notes  on  the 
ParaUes,'  who  has  the  merit  of  having  first  recalled  the  course  of 
English  theology  £rom  patristic  to  exegetical  studies,  after  the 
decUne  and  fi^l  of  the  Oxford  School,  and  who,  more  than 
any  other  of  Hare's  pupils,  imbibed  from  him  the  accurate  dia- 
crimination  which  has  produced  the  series  of  delightful  little 
volumes  on  '  Words,'  *  Proverbs,'  and  ^  the  English  Language.' 
Thope  was  finally  the  noble-hearted  man,  who,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  obscurity  of  his  style,  the  insufficiency  of  his 
arguments,  or  the  erroneousness  of  some  of  his  conclusions, 
is  perhaps  the  best  example  that  this  age  can  show  of  that 
deep  prophetic  fervour,  of  that  power  of  apostolic  sympathy 
which  awakens  not  the  less  becsAise  it  often  fails  to  satisfy — 
which  edifies  not  the  less  because  it  often  fails  to  convince. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  go  along  with  the  vehement  expressions 
of  admiration  for  Mr.  Maurice's  works  which  fill  the  Archdeacon's 
pages,  but  we  can  well  understand  and  honour  the  genuine  en- 
thusiasm with  which  be  laboured  to  bring  all  the  world  to  agree 
with  him  in  his  estimate  of  his  friend  and  pupil,  and,  as  was 
afterwards  the  case,  his  near  and  dear  kinsman. 

In  1832  the  family  living  of  Herstmonceux  in  Sussex  became 
Vacant  by  the  death  of  his  uncle,  and,  his  elder  brother  Augustus 
declining  to  leave  the  scene  of  his  happy  labours  at  Alton,  the 
Rectory  of  Herstmonceux  was  offered  to  Julius.  He  at  once 
accepted  the  charge,  though  we  can  easily  imagine  the  pain  with 
which  the  Fellow  of  Trinity  exchanged  the  studies  and  the 
society  of  Cambridge  for  the  active  ministration  and  the  retired 
Ufe  of  a  country  parish. 

It  was  in  the  interval  between  the  acceptance  of  the  living  and 
his  entrance  on  its  duties  that  he  enjoyed  a  year's  absence  on  the 
Continent,  mostly  with  his  friend  and  ardent  admirer,  Walter  Savage 
Laadc^,  whose  now  celebrated  '  Imaginary  Conversations,'  which 
contain  some  of  the  most  beautiful  writing  in  the  language,  he  had 
himself  been  mainly  instrumental  in  introducing  to  the  English 
public  In  the  course  of  this  journey  he  first  visited  Rome,  always 
an  epoch  in  the  life  of  any  man  who  can  think  and  feel,  more 
especially  to  one  whose  Cambridge  studies  had  necessarily  drawn 
him  into  the  careful  study  of  the  beginnings  of  Roman  history,  and 

been  a  mere  pretext  It  so  lumpens  that  we  had  ourselves  ample  opportunities  of 
obsenring  the  working  of  Sterling's  mind  at  the  time  in  question,  and  we  are  per- 
suaded that,  as  his  interest  in  his  parochial  work  was  intense,  so  his  reluctance  to 
abandon  it  was  deep  and  unfeigned.  C"  r^r^nAo 
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wfaofelove  for  art  amounted  almost  to  a  passion.  One  there  was, 
too,  then  living  in  tbe  Capitol  whose  presence  stirred  the  thoughts 
snd  warmed  the  heart  of  many  an  English  traveller,  and  lent  an 
additional  charm  even  to  the  glory  of  the  Seven  Hills  and  thetrea^ 
sores  of  the  Vatican*  It  was  the  beginning  of  his  life4ong 
intimacy  with  Bunsen;  an  intimacy  confirmed  and  cemented 
when  in  after  years  the  Prussian  Minister  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  parish  of  the  friend,  whose  name  stands  prominent  cm  the 
loU  of  those  with  which  the  elaborate  work  on  Hippolytos  and 
Us  Age  is  connected  by  its  illustrious  author. 

One  carious  incident  is  worth  recording,  which  marked  his 
stay  at  Rome.  Whilst  there  he  preached  a  sermon  in  the  EngUsh 
chapel— ^treating  of  some  of  the  feelings  with  which  travellers 
oaght  to  be  animated— <m  the  characteristic  text,  ^  What  went  ye 
out  into  the  wilderness  for  to  see  ?  A  prophet  ?  yea,  I  say  unto 
yon,  and  more  than  a  prophet.'  We  will  give  the  anecdote  in 
his  own  words :— • 

^From  the  subject  ♦  it  came  home  to  the  hearts  of  a  part  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  in  compliance  with  their  wishes  I  endeavoured  io  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  Papal  censor  to  its  publication  at  Borne,  havii^ 
received  a  hint  that  that  consent  would  not  be  witbhdd.  For  I  had 
been  misunderstood — as  was  natural  enough — in  the  passage  where  I 
termed  Rome  th\s/atefid  city,  and  had  been  supposed  to  have  called  it 
this  faithful  city ;  whereupon,  while  some  of  my  Protestant  hearers 
were  offended  by  Uie  expression,  rumour  was  busy  in  reporting  that  a 
sermon  had  been  preacht  at  the  English  chapel  speaking  very  favour- 
ably of  Romanism.  .  .  •  .  The  imprimatur  which  I  applied  for  was 
not  refused ;  but  proceedings  at  Home  are  so  dilatory,  that  months 
passed  by,  and  I  came  away  before  it  was  obtained.  Perhaps  the  delay 
was  a  civil  substitute  for  a  refusal.' 

He  returned  from  Rome  in  the  spring  of  1834,  bringing  with 
him  many  costly  works  of  art  to  adorn  his  new  home.  One  of 
these,  a  Madonna  of  Raphael,  which  he  bought  at  Florence, 
in  a  characteristic  access  of  enthusiastic  tenderness  he  in- 
sisted on  carrying  in  his  own  hands  over  the  long  ascent  of 
S.  Gothard. 

And  now  he  settled  in  the  sphere  of  duty  from  which  he  never 
afterwards  moved,  and  in  which  was  afterwards  associated  with 
him  the  beloved  and  honoured  partner  of  his  later  years,  sister  of 
his  friend  and  pupil  Frederick  Maurice.  Let  us  pause  for  a 
moment  on  a  scene  which  became  so  much  a  part  of  himself  and 
of  his  writings,  that  for  all  who  knew  him  during  the  last  twenty 

J  ears  of  his   life   the   recollections   of  Herstmonceux   and   of 
alius  Hare  were  almost  inseparable. 


•  Prafiice  to  •  Victory  of  F»th/  p.  adi,      ^ 
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,  On  the  edge  of  the  long  sweep  of  high  land  which  encloses  the 
marsh  of  Pevensey  Level  stretches  the  parish  of  lieirstmonceux,*  so 
called  from  the  ^  weald/  ^forest,'  at^lmr$t\  of.  Andedida,  which  once 
covered  the  hills  of  Kent  and  Snssex,  and  from  the  Norman  iamiljp 
of  Monceanx,  who  first,  appear  as  thaownors.  of  the  property.  ^  Tiu^ 
church  stands  at  the  extremity  of  the  parish^  on  an  eminence 
immediately  overlooking  the  flat  plain  on  whoae  4Bhore  the  Conr 
qneror  landed,  with  the  bright  line  of  jiea,and  the  bluff  promontory 
of  Beachey  Head  in  the  distance. .  Immediately  beneath  the  church 
are  the  ruins  of  Heffstmonoeuz  Castle,  commonly  said  ,to  be  the 
oldest  brick  building  in  England  since  the  time  4fi,  the  Romans.; 
the  ancient  seat  of  theFienneses,  Dacres,  «nd  Naylprs,  from  whom, 
in  the  reign  of  Anne,  it  passed  by  mavriage  intoithiB  hands  .of 
l^rancis  Hare,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  ^tell  known  aschaplainiof 
the  gi'eat  Duke  of  Marll^orough,  and  ranked  by  his  contempora<* 
ties  on  a  level  ^ith  Bentley  for  bis  critical  sagacity  and  learning. 
The  Castle  wa^,  dismantled  by  the  bishop's  descendants  ;  in  the 
last  generation  the  property  was  sold ;  and  the  only  connexion 
which  the  H»re  family  r^ti^iped  with  the  place  was  the  beneficfs, 
which  still  remfdned  ip  theix  ^t^  .The  Reqtory  stood  far  removed 
from  church,  aad.casde,  and  village;,  and  in  its  tranquil  retreat 
Hare's  remaining  years  were  spent.  .  Of  all  peculiarities  of 
English  life,  none  perhaps  is  so  unique  as  an  English  parsonage* 
But  how  peculiar  even  amongst  English  parsonages  was  the 
Recffiry  oClI^r^txponceuxI  The  very  first  glance  at  the  entrance- 
haU  r^v^sJ^d  thcH^haracter  of  its  master.  It  was  not  merely  a 
housie  «4tl)  aigQQ^  library — the  whole  house  was  a  library.  The 
vast  nucl^ai^  which  he  brought,  with. him  fTomiCs^m,bridge  gi;ew 
year  by  yea^,  till  not  only  study,  and  .d^awing-roopvik,  wdidining^ 
room,  but  pi^sage^  and  antechamber,  and  bedrooms  were  9yerrmi 
withithe  ^yeihadvancing  and  crowded  book9helves.  At  the  Jime 
of  his  death  it  bad  reached  the  number  x)f  more  than  12,QQQ 
volumes  ;  and  it  must, be  further  remembejred  that  these  v/pJlumes 
were  of  no  ordinary  kind.  Of  all  libraries  which  it  has  b^en  our 
loi.to  traverse,  we.  never  saw  any  equal  to,jtbis  in  th^>cqmlw/^ 
excellence  of  quantity  and  quality  ^  non^in  wiiigh,  thipre.wer9»*t)  few 
worthless,  so  many  valuable  wo^ks. ,  Its  orji^inaj,  basis  was  cl^^ipal 
and  philological ;  but  of  later,  years  the  historici^l,  philospphic;^, 
and  theological  elements  outgrew  all  the  rest.  ,  The  pecul^ity 
which  distinguished,  the  cpllection  pi:obably  Jbom  ^py  qth^^y  pn* 
vate  or  public,  in  theJcingdom,  was  .the  preporMlerance.Q^Qei^nan 

"" ,-.    .  ' — : : r — i—' TTT-T ii|  ;..  ,m. — : 

*  Ever^  particular  respecting  the  history  of  Herstinop^iM(<lw  .b^l^.<;afefully 
coUected  in  a  valaable  paper  in  the  Sussex  Archeological  CQlIection,~  vol.  it. 
pp.  125-208,  by  Mr.  Venables,  for  several  years  curate 'of  Archdeacon  Harie.  It 
embodies  many  interettiiig  and  Biaute  remarks  of  tbe  Ardldeacon  himself. 
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Uteimtore.  No  work,  no  patnpblet  of  Any  note  in  the  teeming  catap- 
lognes  of  German  booksellenr  escaped '  bis  notice  ^  and  with  his 
knowledge  of  the  hrubjecU  and  of  the  probable  ehicidatloh  which 
tbey  woiidd  receire  {torn  this^or  that'qnattei';  the^  formed'th^fn- 
salves  in  natural  and  harmOilioos  groups^toundwhat  already  estisted, 
loas  to  gpive  to  the*  Hbrary  both  the  sLppearanbe  and  reoiity,  not 
of  a  mere  accumniiationof  partfir,  but  of' an  orjganic  and  sdf-viulti- 
plying  whole.  And  what  perhaps*  wais  yet  more  renfiarkable  was 
the  manner  in  which thfe  centre'of  this  whole' was  himself.  With- 
out a  catalogue;  without  assistance,  he  kn^ew  where  every  book 
was  to  be  fouttd,  for  what  it  was  vfl^tnihte,  -what  relation  it  bore 
to  the  rest.  The  libraty  Was  like^-a'itta^ificent  tree  w^hich  hd 
had  himself  planted,  i^f'whif^h  he  hadnuttut^the  growth,  which 
spitsad  its  branches'  Aur  and  wide  ovei*  his  dwetting;  and  in  the 
shade  of  which  he* '  delighted,  even  if  he '  was  prevented  •  for  the 
moment  from  gatheijng  its  fruits  or  jprunifng^tS'ld^xuriant  fdliage. 

In  the  few  spaces  which  this  tapestry  of  literature  left  unoccu- 
pied were  hung  the  noble  pictures  which  he  had  brought  with 
him  from  Italjr.  To  him  they  were  mote  than  mere  works  of  art; 
they  were  companions  and  guests; -and  they  were  the  more*  re* 
matkfllble  fr^m  their  contrast  with  thegen^fTal  plaitmess  And  sim- 
jplicity  of  ti^hou^e  and  household,  ^o'tiniike  to  the  ix9tiA  tfccOm- 
paniments  of  Inxuty  and  grandeur,  ih  ^hic^h  vt&  ilhdiild  usually 
se^k  arid  fitid  works  of  such  costly  b^ttuty. 

IttlMs  home, — noWhard  at  woA  with  hii'niyWBi*' volumes 
araimd  him  at  his  student's  desk, — now  wandterihg''to'  and  fro, 
book  in' IftMId,  between  the  various  rooms,  or  'up -and 'down  the 
long  gbrddi'^Walk  overlooking  the  distant  Level  with  its  shifting 
lights  and^shades,-^e  went  on  year  by  year  extending  the  range 
and  snperstnxeture  of  that  vast  knowledge'  of  -which  the  solid 
bssis  had  been  laid  in  the  classical  studies  of  his 'bdoved  univer- 
sity, or  coirecting,  with  an  lelabbrate  mrnutenestf  which  to  the 
tjstanders  was  at  times  almost  wearisome  to  behok),  the  long 
SBccessfen  of  proofs  which,  during  the  late'T'^ears  of 'his  life,  were 
hardly  evefrbcrt  of  his  hands.  Many,  too*,' were  tbef  friends  of 
his  boyhottd,<and  youth,  and  manhood; 'tfiM>  were  gatheied  under 
Aathospiiilble  roof;  many  the  scholars  old  and  young  who  knew 
that  tbey  '^uld  find  in  that  copious  storehouse  knowledge 
#hich  they ''Would  vainly  seek  ebewhere  on  British  ground; 
many  and  long  Were  the  evoning  hours  in  which  he  would  read 
alohBid^'jLAer'h^*wbnt,Mthie  chbrcest*  treasures  of  prose  on  poetry, 
truth  or  fiction,  from  the  most  ancient  or  the  most  modem  sources 
of  Engli^  literature.         '  > 

We  have'^idit^t  on  this  aspect  of  his  life,  because  we  believe  it 
to  have  been  the  most  unlike  to  any  olher  which  could  be  named 
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amongst  his  ooat^ftporaries, — because  it  has  now  passed  awaj 
beyond  recall.  But  it  would  be  to  overlook  a  very  curious,  as 
well  as  most  important  and  instructive,  part  of  his  career,  if  we 
were  to  forget  to  ask  how  this  shrine  of  lesniing  rose  and 
flourished  on  what  might  have  seemed  the  uncoi^enial  soil  of 
the  Weald  of  Sussex — how  the  Cambridge  scholar  was  united 
with  the  country  pastor — what  benefit  the  white-frocked  pea^ 
sants.  or  the  neighbouring  clergy  reaped  from  the  appearance 
of  a  character  or  a  home  amongst  them  which  could  hanlly  have 
been  more  unlike  all  around  it  had  it  been  transplanted  from 
another  hemisphere.  Those  of  our  readers  who  have  turned 
over  the  pages  of  the  very  interesting  volume  lately  published 
on  the  reorganisation  of  the  Civil  Service,  will  remember  the 
clever,  though  not  altogether  conclusive,  ol]g'ection  urged  against 
'the  proposed  reforms  by  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  :* — 

'  ^  It  may  be  instructive  as  well  as  amusing  to  inquire  what  would  be  the 
effect  were  my  two  immortal  friends  [Grote  and  Macaulay]  to  descend 
from  the  clouds,  and  assume  for  a  few  days  the  humble  disguise  of  Home 
Office  clerks.  I  very  much  fear  the  public  would  not  discover  the 
change.  The  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  Spartan 
^'  Mora,"  or  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  would  not  peep  out  in  a  letter 
fixing  the  permanent  staff  of  a  regiment  of  militia ;  the  eloquence  of  the 
great  historian  of  our  constitutional  liberties  would  not  be  recognised 
in  a  letter  pointing  out  to  a  county  magistrate  that  he  had  strained  the 
provisions  of  the  Vagrant  Act.  The  gods  would  return  to  Olympus 
undetected,  leaving  no  6e6(TavroQ  6^fjL¥l  behind.' 

May  we  venture  to  ask  the  same  question  as  to  another  of  Mr. 
Waddington's  former  schoolfellows  ?  would  he,  too,  have  returned 
undetected  to  his  Cambridge  Olympus,  had  the  University 
thought  fit  to  recall  the  most  learned  of  her  sons  to  occupy  his 
fitting  place  amongst  her  professors  ?  or  was  there,  even  in  these 
distant  wilds,  a  sense  of  worth  and  power  which  they  would  else 
have  never  known  ? 

An  active  parish  priest,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  he 
never  was;  not  so  much,  perlu^s,  by  reason  of  his  literary 
pursuits  as  of  his  desultory  habits.  Constant,  regular,  vigilant 
ministrations  to  the  poor,  were  not  his  wont,  perhaps  they 
were  not  his  calL  Nor  can  he  be  said  as  a  general  rule  to 
have  accommodated  his  preaching  to  his  parishion^ns.  Compared 
with  the  short  and  homely  addresses  of  his  brother  Augustus  to 
^he  poor  of  Alton,  his  long  and  elaborate  discourses  will  hardly 
hold  their  place  as  models  of  parochial  exhortation,  even  to  more 

*  Pftpers  rdating  to  the  BeorgsBistdun  of  the  Civil  Sendee,  p.  S91. 
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enlifbtened  coogr^fationf  thatn  those  oi  HeEStmonceuz,  But  it 
would  be  a  great  mbtake  to  measoxe  his  influence  on  his  parish^ 
or  his  interest  in  it,  by  these  indications.  Coming  to  Herstmonceux 
ss  he  did — to  the  scene  of  his  own  early  yesrs^-resnembered  as  a 
child  bj  the  old  inhabitants — honoured  as  the  representative  of  a 
family  long  known  amongst  them — ^he  was  from  the  first  bound  to 
them,  and  they  to  him,  by  a  link  which  years  always  riret  with 
a  strength  of  which  both  parties  are  often  unoonscious  till  it  is  rent 
asunder.  His  own  knoMrledge  of  their  history,  of  their  abodes, 
of  their  characters,  perhaps  in  great  measure  from  the  same 
cause,  was  very  remarkable;  and  although  his  visits  to  them 
might  be  comparatively  few,  yet  theirs  to  the  rectory  w^e  con** 
fttant,  the  more  so  beoEUise  they  were  always  sure  to  receive  a 
ready  welcome.  Whatever  might  be  the  work  in  which  he  was 
empbyed,  he  at  once  laid  it  aside  at  the  call  of  the  humblest  > 
parishioner,  to  advise,  console,  listen,  assist.  There  was  that, 
too,  in  his  manner,  in  his  words,  in  his  voice  and  countenance^ 
which  could  not  fail  to  impress  even  the  dullest  with  a  sense  of 
troth,  of  determination,  of  uprightness— -yet  more,  with  a  sense  of 
deep  religious  feeling,  of  abhorrence  of  sin,  of  k>ve  of  goodness^ 
of  humble  dependence  on  God.  Such  a  feeling  transpired  in  his 
ordinary  conversation  with  them  ;  it  transpired  still  more  in  the 
deep  devotion  with  which  he  went  through  the  various  servicea 
of  die  church.  ^  If  you  have  never  heard  Julius  Har^  read  the 
Communion  service,'  was  the  expression  of  one  who  had  been 
much  struck,  as  indeed  all  weie,  by  his  mode  of  reading  this 
especial  portion  of  the  Liturgy,  ^you  do  not  know  what  the 
words  of  that  service  contain.'  And  in  his  sermons,  needlessly 
long  and  provokingly  inappropriate  as  they  sometimes  were,  there 
were  fix»m  time  to  time  passages  so  beautiful  in  themsdves,  so 
oougenial  to  the  time  and  place,  that  Herstmonceuz  may  well  be 
|iroad,  as  it  may  well  be  thankful,  to  have  its  name,  its  scadery. 
Its  people  associated  with  thoughts  and  with  language  so  just 
and  so  noble.  Who  is  there  that  ever  has  seen  the  old  churdi 
of  Herstmonceuz,  with  its  yew-tree  and  churchyard  and  view 
oversea  and  land,  and  will  not  feel  that  it  has  received  a  memorial 
for  ever  in  the  touching  allusions  to  the  death  of  Phillis  Hoad,* 
to  the  grave  of  Lina  I)eimling,t  to  the  ancient  church  on  the 
hill-top?  Who  that  evjer  heard  or  read  the  striking  intro* 
daction  of  the  stories  of  Hooker's  death,  and  of  the  warning  of 
StPhilip  Neri,  in  the  sermons  on  the  ^  Chariots  of  God,'|  and  on 
the  *  Qose  of  ihe  Year,'  will  not  feel  the  power  and  life  given  to 
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the  pastor  of  the  humblest  flock  by  his  command  of  the  Taried 
treasures  of  things  new  and  old,  instead  of  the  commonplaces 
which  fill  up  so  many  vacant  pages  of  the  sermons  of  an  ordinary 
preacher.  Not  seldom,  thus,  a  passage  of  Scripture  or  an  event  of 
sacred  history  was  explained  and  brought  home  to  the  apprehen- 
sions of  his  most  unlettered  hearers,  when  it  seemed  to  those 
who  listened  as  if  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened  for  a  flood 
of  light  to  come  down ;  and  when  the  purest  and  most  practical 
lessons  of  morality  were  educed  with  surprising  force  and 
attractiveness. 

It  was  impossible  but  that  Herstmonceux  Rectory  should  have 
become  the  centre  of  the  surrounding  clergy.  The  influence 
which  was  gradually  fostered  by  the  mere  idxX  of  his  presence 
amongst  them  received  its  legitimate  sphere  when,  in  1840,  he 
was  appointed  by  Bishop  Otter  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Lewes. 
This  office  he  discharged  with  remarkable  seal  and  success.  He 
entered  upon  it  at  a  time  when  the  archidiaconal  office  was  just 
assuming  new  importance;  and  his  interest  in  its  functions  was 
evidently  enhanced  by  the  circumstance  that  his  colleague  at 
Chichester  was  no  less  a  person  than  Archdeacon  Manning,  for 
whom,  amidst  many  differences  of  opinion  and  principle,  he  felt, 
and  continued  to  feel,  the  warmest  admiration,  and  maintain  a 
close  intercourse  up  to  the  moment  when  they  were  parted  by  his 
colleague's  secession  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  With  a  remark- 
able want  of  regularity  and  punctuality  in  his  general  habits,  he 
combined  an  extraordinary  precision  and  method  in  dealing  with 
letters  and  papers,  and  hence  the  business  that  naturally  might 
have  seemed  uncongenial  to  his  tastes  was  more  easily  sur- 
mounted than  might  have  been  expected,  and  his  presence  waa 
sensibly  felt  throughout  the  portion  of  the  diocese  placed  under  his 
superintendence.  But  the  most  tangible,  certainly  the  most  per- 
manent, result  of  the  Archdeaconry  was  to  be  seen  in  his  Charges, 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these  addresses  occupied,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  Charges  of  his  distinguished  friend  the 
Bishop  of  St.  David's,  the  first  place  in  this  field  of  ecclesiastical 
literature.  Amongst  the  Charges  of  his  Archidiaconal  brethren 
there  were  none  to  be  named  with  them  for  the  public  interest 
they  almost  invariably  attracted.  They  laboured  indeed  under 
the  defects  inseparable  partly  from  his  own  style,  partly  from  the 
circumstance  that,  including  under  their  undefined  range  all  sub- 
jects, from  the  pewing  of  a  church  up  to  the  war  wi^  Russia, 
they  were  marked  by  a  certain  incongruity  of  composition 
.amounting  almost  to  grotesqueness.  And  for  his  audience,  we  can 
quite  imagine  that  their  inordinate  length  may  at  times  have  been 
calculated  to  produce  the  effect  which  we  once  heard  ascribed  to 
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tbem  by  the  good-humoured  wit  of  one  of  our  most  eminent  pre-^ 
lates, — ^  If  I  had  been  one  of  his  clergy,  dnd  been  charged  in  that 
way,  I  should  have  been  like  a  gim — I  shoiild  have  ffone  off^  But 
with  all  these  drawbacks  there  was  in  his  delivery  and  his  style 
a  kindling'  fire,  a  ti^uinpet-call,'tvhi<^h  few  could  hear  or  read 
without  emotion :  there  was  in  his  arguments  an  accuracy  of 
research,  a  calmness  of  mdgment^'a  cleam^sd  of  statement,  which 
made  them  the  b^st  resource  foi*  ieinv'one  Who  wished  to  know  the 
rights  and  wrongs,  the  li^htis  and  shad^,  of 'the  leading  practical 
qnestions  of  ihe  day.  Takie  aii^  of  the  tdpics  which  have  been 
the  nucleus  of  the  most  embittered  and  entangled  controversies, — 
the  marriage  of  k  deceased  wife's  tflster-^Maynooth — the  manage* 
ment  clauses  of  the  Privy 'Council — and  the  best  answer  to  any 
que^tioi]|s  you  inay  have  to  ask  <k»ncemi]lff  them  will  be  found  in 
the  Charges  of  the  Tate' Archdeacon  of  Lewes.  Thfey  for  the 
most  part  turn  on  merely  temporary  queiltlons,  but  th^  principles 
and  the  spuit  in  which  be  discixsses  theni  kxk  eternal.  They  relate 
chiefly,  as  aiddresses  of  this  nature  mus^t  relate,  to  the  externals 
rather  than  the  essentials  of  religion ;  btit  no  on^  was'toore  aware 
of  this  ithan^  ^imself,  or  more  carefully  guarded  against  any  miscon- 
ception that  might  arise  from  it. '  In  this  respect  the  last  words  of 
his  last  Charge — the  'in6re  toiiching  fro^  its  evidently  unfinished 
state-^may  well  stand  aS  his  parting  interj^retatibn  of  this  whole 
p^ase  of  his  life. 

'It  nay  be  deemed, by  some  that  I  have  beenjattaddi^gitoo/much 
movent  to  the  outward  means  for  extending  the  Kiagdoili  ,of  God. 
ThHe  are,  .indeed,  the  means  of  which  I  am  especii^Uly  ^llf^  upon  to 
sfntak  on  the  present  occasion*  But  if  I  )fere  tq  ,^uppo$fe  1;tiat  the 
I^^igdpm.  ojf  God  would  come  upo;?i  us  in  its  power,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  revival  of  Convocation,  I  should  be  under  as  gross  ^  delusion  as 
tl^Qse  who  are,  loolcing  out  for  its  coming,  to  the  last  new  interpretation 
of  the  ^iook  of  Daniel,  or  of  the  Apocalypse,  to  what  is  going  on  at 
Constantinople,  or  on  the  "Nil^,  or  on'  the  Euphrates.  To  both  these 
modes  of  Ddoktry,  to  the'idolauy  of  oiitwatd  means,  arid  to  the  idolatry 
of  otiti^krd  ^gns,  the  complete  answer  is  contained  in  those  divine 
mist^iiiA^h^'Kingdoiiii  ef  Ged  U  wUhin  yow.  i  Then  alone  will  outward 
^igDS  and'^tttvard'  means  have  any  power.  'O  let  us  ever  pray  that 
that  Kingdom  jUiajfr  thus. cone  to  each'  of  us  individually,  and,  through 
the  mutuali. help. and. lal)0ur  of  each,  to, the  whole  Church.'-^Za#< 
Ottrpc,  pp.,?3,.24,  ....  ,.  ,,     .      .;    . 

tt  ^ay  baye  K>een  inferred  froml  what  ^e  have  said  that  we 
ikoufa  re^arqf^' and  that  he  ^himself  regarded,  his  proper  sphere 
to  have  been  neither  in  the  labours  of  a  parish  nor  yet  in  the 
mai^ement  of  an  Archdeaconry,  but  in  the  guidance  of  the  more 
anient  spirits,  of  the  more  cultivated  minds,  which  he  had  once 
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known,  and  wbicli  he  always  delighted  again  to  iheet  within  the 
walls  of  his  own  University.  This  sphere  was  not  granted  to 
him ;  but  on  two  occasions  he  was  enabled  to  show  how  deeply 
he  valued  the  opportnnity  of  recurring  to  it — how  powerful  the 
effect  occasioned  by  even  the  temporary  appearance  of  such  a 
man  in  the  Academic  world.  Those  who  were  present  at  Cam- 
bridge in  the  winter  of  1839,  and  the  spring  of  1840,  will 
remember  the  strange  apparition — as  one  might  almost  call  it — of 
the  Select  Preacher  of  those  two  periods  in  St  Mary's  pulpit. 
It  was  many  years  since  he  had  stood  in  that  place.  A  tradition 
floated  in  the  undergraduate  world,  that  on  the  last  time  when  he 
had  appeared  there  the  sermon  had  rolled  on  its  seemingly  inter- 
minable length  far  beyond  the  usual  limit  of  Academic  afternoon 
discourses,  and,  what  was  more  important,  far  beyond  the  time 
allotted  to  the  early  dinner-hour  of  the  great  College,  celebrated  for 
its  rivalry  with  that  to  which  the  preacher  belonged.  Whether 
from  ancient  feud,  or  shear  weariness  of  spirit,  or  the  natural 
pangs  of  hunger,  the  numerous  members  of  this  community  are 
said  to  have  manifested  their  impatience  by  the  most  unseemly  and 
unequivocal  signs,  and  the  sermon  on  ^  the  Children  of  Light '  (it 
was  afterwards  published  at  the  request  of  the  members  of  Trinity 
College)  was  closed  amidst  the  audible  scrapings  and  shufflings 
of  a  multitude  of  invisible  feet  on  all  sides  of  the  eloquent  preacher. 
Very  different  was  the  scene  during  the  delivery  of  the  two  noble 
courses  of  sermons  on  *  the  Victory  of  Faith  '  and  on  *  the  Mission 
of  the  Comforter.'  No  doubt  in  the  interval  Academic  prejudice 
had  been  abated — Academic  roughness  softened.  But  there  had 
been  a  change  in  the  preacher  also :  the  long  sonorous  sentences 
were  the  same,  and  the  vast  range  over  the  concentric  spheres  of 
philosophy  and  religion,  but  there  was  an  earnestness  of  purpose — 
a  breadth  and  depth  of  feeling — which  seemed  to  fill  the  stream 
of  his  discourse  with  a  new  and  irresistible  impulse;  and  as 
he  stood  before  the  vast  congregation — listening  in  breathless 
silence  to  his  impassioned  appeal — ^his  eyes  glistening,  his  voice 
deepening  with  the  increasing  vehemence  of  his  emotion,  it 
seemed  indeed  as  it  had  been  a  prophet  amongst  them. 

These  sermons  perhaps  formed  the  culminating  point  of  his 
fame.  He  never  again  appeared  in  so  public  a  position  before  the 
world.  But  he  took  an  energetic  part  in  ail  the  ecclesiastical 
questions  of  the  day,  until  disabled  by  the  repeated  attacks  of  an 
internal  disorder,  which,  amidst  much  pain  and  suffering  patiently 
and  cheerfully  borne,  brought  with  it  the  greatest  of  all  trials  to  an 
active  mind,  the  incapacity  of  sustained  application  and  work. 
Alleviated  as  it  was  by  the  constant  care  and  skill  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie,  who  took  a  more  than  professional  interest  in  his  patient's 
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nooffajj  yet  jeacr  bj  jemr  the  effort  of  writing  and  exertion  became 
greater ;  and  for  months  he  was  altogether  prevented  from  taking 
anj  active  share  in  parochial  duty.  In  the  autumn  of  1854  he 
ddivered  with  difficulty  bis  last  Chaise  to  the  clergy  of  his  Arch- 
deaconiy,  and  on  the  20th  of  January^  1855,  he  expired  at  Herst* 
monceux  Rectory,  in  the  arms  of  her  who  for  the  last  ten  years 
had  cast  a  steady  sunshine  over  his  life.  One  sign,  eminently 
characteristic,  broke  the  all  but  entire  unconsciousness  of  his 
last  hours.  When  asked  to  change  his  position,  he  answered 
nothing,  but,  pointing  with  his  finger  as  he  spoke,  said,  ^  Up- 
wards, upwards.'  * 

On  the  30th  of  January  his  remains  were  conveyed  to  their 
lesting-place  in  Herstmonceux  churchyard.  From  the  Rectory 
to  the  church  the  body  was  borne  at  the  head  of  a  mournful  pro- 
cession, increased  as  it  wound  along  through  its  three  miles' 
course,  by  the  successive  troops  of  parishioners  and  clergy  who 
joined  it  at  the  several  stages  of  its  progress.  It  was  a  clear  bright 
day,  in  the  midst  of  the  unusually  cheerless  and  dreary  winter  of 
that  period,  so  dark  with  public  disaster  and  distress ;  and  the 
features  of  the  wide  landscape  of  plain,  and  sea,  and  distant  pro- 
montory, stood  out  in  the  sunshine  as  the  mournful  band  were 
gathered  around  the  aged  yew-tree,  on  the  verge  of  the  rising 
ground  beside  the  ancient  church.  Beneath  that  yew-tree  was  the 
humble  cross  which  marked  the  grave  of  his  brother  Marcus. 
He  two  elder  of  that  fourfold  band  slept  far  away  beyond  the 
sea — Francis  at  Palermo,  Augustus  in  the  Roman  cemetery 
beside  the  Pyramid  of  Cestius,  hallowed  by  so  many  dear  and 
iUustrious  recollections  of  the  English  dead.  And  now  the 
last  of  the  four  brothers  was  laid  in  the  dust ;  and  as  the 
mourners  stood  round,  many  a  heart  must  have  been  struck  with 
the  melancholy  thought  that  the  last  link  of  a  long  familiar  story 
was  in  him  broken  and  buried. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  revered  pastor  of  a  country  parish,  or 
the  last  member  of  a  remarkable  family,  that  was  there  interred. 
Round  the  grave  might  be  seen  clergy  of  many  different  shades  of 
religious  belief  from  far  and  near,  who  were  there  to  pay  their 
tribute  of  affection  and  respect  to  one  whose  very  differences 
brought  out  bis  union  of  heart  and  feeling  with  them.  And  not 
Aoae  only  who  were  present,  but  many  in  various  classes  and 
stages  of  life,  when  they  heard  that  Archdeacon  Hare  was  no 
more,  felt  that  they  had  lost  a  friend,  an  instructor,  a  guide. 

Let  us  ask  what  this  loss  has  been  ?  What  place  was  filled  in 

*  For  m  detailed  account  of  his  laft  moments,' and  for  many  just  remarks  on  bSs 
character,  we  refer  to  the  interesting  sermons  by  two  who  knew  him  well,  the  title 
of  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this  article. 
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bis  generation  by  him  whose  voice  we  shall  now  hear  no  more 
amongst  us  ?  What  he  has  done  which  may  remain  ?  What  he 
has  left  for  us  to  do  ? 

To  use  the  somewhat  antiquated  language  of  the  last  century. 
Archdeacon  Hare's  career  might  be  described  as  that  of  an  eminent 
scholar  and  divine.  It  is  true  that  the  words  as  applied  to  him 
convey  an  erroneous  impressioa  The  two  spheres  in  him  were  so 
closely  fused  together,  and  both  were  so  truly  the  expression  of 
the  entire  man  within,  that  it  is  difficult  to  consider  them  apart. 
Still  for  convenience  sake  we  may  do  so,  moving  gradually  fiom 
the  outward  to  the  inward  as  our  story  leads  us  on.  The 
scholarship  of  Julius  Hare  was  of  the  kind  which  penetrated 
the  whole  frame  of  his  mind.  Like  all  English  scholarship,  it 
was  built  up  on  a  classical  basis,  and  the  effect  of  this,  enlarged 
as  it  was  by  the  widest  view  of  the  ancient  writers,  never  left 
him.  Greece  and  Rome  were  always  present  to  his  mind ;  and 
when  he  endeavoured  to  arouse  the  clergy  of  Sussex  to  their 
duties  by  the  strains  of  Alcsus,  it  was  only  one  instance  out  of 
many  in  which  his  deep  delight  in  classical  antiquity  found  its 
vent  in  the  common  occasions  of  life.  To  the  older  school  of 
English  elegant  scholarship  he  hardly  belonged,  but  in  a  profound 
and  philosophical  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages  he  was 
probably  second  to  none  even  in  the  brilliant  age  of  his  Cam- 
bridge contemporaries;  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  examples 
that  England  has  seen  not  merely  of  a  scholar  but  of  a  ^  philo- 
loger,'  of  one  who  studied  language  not  by  isolated  rules  but  by 
general  laws. 

This  precision  of  scholarship  showed  itself  in  a  form  which  is 
perhaps,  to  many,  one  of  the  chief  associations  connected  with  bis 
name.  Almost  any  one  who  has  ever  heard  of  Archdeacon  Hare's 
writings  has  heard  of  his  strange  spelling.  Every  one  knows  that 
his  sermons  were  not '  preached,*  like  those  of  ordinary  mortals, 
but  ^preacht;'  that  his  books  were  not  '  published'  but  ^  pub- 
lisht.'  It  is  but  due  to  bis  memoiy  to  remind  our  readers  that  it 
was  not,  as  most  people  imagine,  an  arbitrary  fancy,  but  a  deliberate 
conviction  founded  on  undoubted  facts  in  the  English  langua^, 
which  dictated  his  deviation  from  ordinary  practice.  His  own 
statement  of  his  principle  is  contained  in  a  valuable  and  inte- 
resting essay  on  the  subject  in  the  Philological  Museum  ;  and 
it  was  maintained,  in  the  first  instance,  not  only  by  himself  but  by 
his  two  illustrious  colleagues  at  Cambridge.  £ut  Bishop  Thirl- 
wall  openly  abandoned  it  in  his  History  of  Greece,  and  has  nevei 
recurred  to  it;  and  Dr.  Whewell  has  confined  it  to  his  occa- 
sional efforts  in  verse.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  nmn  thai 
Hare  alone  persevered  to  the  end ;  and  whether  it  were  a  hymn- 
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book  for  his  parish  church  or  a  monomental  tablet,  a  German 
Dovel  or  a  grave  discourse  on  the  highest  matters  of  church  and 
state,  he  would  never  abandon  what  he  considered  the  true 
standard  of  correct  schdarship,  or  countenance  the  anomalies  of 
the  popular  practice.  We  may  justly  smile  at  the  excess  to 
which  this  pefftinaoity  was  carried  ;  but  it  was  an  index  of  that 
onwearied  diligence,  of  that  conscientious  stickling  for  truth, 
which  honourably  distinguished  him  amongst  his  contemporaries ; 
it  was  an  index  also,  we  may  fairly  allow,  of  that  curious  dis- 
regard for  congruity  which,  more  than  any  other  single  cause, 
msurred  his  usefulness  in  life. 

The  scholarship  of  Archdeacon  Hare  was  remarkable  for  its 
combination  with  his  general  learning.  Learning  as  an  acquis!- 
tioD  is  not  perhaps  uncommon ;  but  as  an  available  possession 
it  is  a  very  rare  gift.  It  is  easy  to  accumulate  knowledge; 
bat  it  is  not  easy  to  digest,  to  master,  to  reproduce  it.  This, 
however,  was  certainly  accomplished  in  the  case  of  Archdeacon 
Hare ;  and  when  we  think  with  regret  of  the  giants  of  learnings 
in  former  days,  or  of  the  superficial  literature  of  our  own, 
we  may  console  ourselves  by  the  reflection  that  we  have  had 
one  at  least  amongst  us  who  was  sure  to  have  consulted  all 
the  oracles,  dead  or  living,  within  his  reach,  on  any  subject 
on  which  he  ventured  to  speak.  And  this  was  the  more  re- 
markable from  the  width  of  his  range.  At  the  time  when  he 
fint  appeared  as  a  scholar,  he  and  his  companion  Thirl  wall  were 
piohably  the  only  Englishmen  thoroughly  well  versed  in  the 
literature  of  Germany  ;  and  this  pre-eminence,  even  in  spite  of 
the  ever-increasing  knowledge  of  that  country  in  England,  he 
retained  to  the  last.  His  acquaintance  with  German  literature 
extended  to  its  minutest  details  ;  indeed,  bis  earliest  publications 
were  translations  of  some  of  the  German  romances  of  La  Motte 
Fouque  and  Tieck ;  and  many  who  have  never  read  any  of  his 
graver  works  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  him  for  the  delighti'ul 
garb  io  which  he  first  introduced  to  them  *  Sintram '  aiul  the 
^Little  Master.'  But  it  was  especially  in  theology  that  this 
branch  of  his  learning  made  itself  felt.  One  other  name  for  a 
time  was  more  prominently  known  as  the  English  student  and 
champion  of  German  divinity  :  '  Pusey's  Answer '  to  Mr.  Rose's 
attack  on  German  Rationalism,  though  now  almost  foigotten  in 
the  greater  celebrity  of  its  author's  subsequent  writings,  must 
always  be  regarded  as  the  first  note  of  cordial  salutation  inter- 
changed between  the  theologians  of  England  and  Germany.  The 
Hebrew  Professor  has  since  drifted  so  far  away  from  the  position 
which  he  then  maintained  that  he  has  long  since  ceased  to  be 
identified  with  the  country  to  which  he  owes  so  much;    and 
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thongk  h»  lectures  ttill,  it  is  believed,  breathe  tbe  almoe^iere  of 
bis  cnigmal  vtudies  at  Bonn  and  Halle,  his  pvblished  writings  far 
the  most  part  point  only  to  the  more  ordinary  sphefo  of  Patristic 
or  AngUosa  theology.  Not  so  the  Arcfadeaoon  of  Lewes.  What- 
ever he  wrote  or  thovght  was  coloured  through  and  throt^  with 
German  research  and  Grerman  speculation.  Schleiermacher  and 
Nitzch,  Daub  and  Lacke,  were  as  familiar  in  his  moatk  as 
Tillotson  or  Seeker,  Mant  or  D'Oyly.  He  qnoted  them  witboat 
apology ;  he  nsed  them  without  reserve.  Yon  could  no  more  be 
ignontnt  of  their  presence  in  his  writings  than  oi  their  books  in 
his  library.  Whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  German  theology  in 
England,  whedier  it  be  good  or  evil,  great  or  small,  there  is  no 
other  single  individual  who  has  so  largely  contributed  ^to  this 
TDSoh  as  Julius  Hare.  To  a  great  extent  the  German  language, 
especially  the  language  of  German  theologians,  will  always  be  to 
us  a  dead  language — a  tongue  in  which  ^e  learned  will  converse 
with  each  other,  but  not  a  medium  of  popular  communicatioa. 
T\m  is,  in  some  respects,  a  great  convenience.  There  are  always 
subjects  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  mind  of  a  whole  nation, 
or  of  two  whole  nations,  to  be  simultaneously  on  the  same  level ; 
and  in  such  matters  a  separate  language  is  the  best  means  o\ 
intercourse  between  those  who  are  really  able  to  form  a  judgmait 
On  the  questions  at  issue.  For  this  reason,  we  confess  that  wc 
can  never  look  with  much  hope  or  favour  on  mere  translations  oi 
German  works  on  theology  or  philosophy.  It  is  next  to  inipos 
sible  that  they  should  convey  to  the  uneducated  Englishman  tb 
impression  which  they  received  from  the  Grerman  author.  Often 
indeed,  the  mere  fact  of  translation  renders  tb^n  utterly  unintelli 
gible.*  The  real  interpreters  of  German  thought  are  those  who 
receiving  it  themselves,  and  understanding  by  experience  it 
strength  and  its  weakness,  are  able  to  reproduce  it  in  an  Englisl 
garb,  or  rather  to  develop  and  animate  English  literature  by  th 
contact. 

This  was  eminently  the  work  of  Archdeacon  Hare ;  for,  tboug 
so  deeply  versed  in  foreign  learning,  he  yet  never  lost  the  feelin 
or  the  position  of  an  English  gentleman  and  an  English  dei^ 
man.  No  one  of  his  time  was  less  of  a  copyist.  Few  mine 
of  his  time  were  more  thoroughly  native  and  original.  Tk 
influences  of  modem  Germany  were  powerful  upon  him ;  and  i 

*  We  select  nearly  at  random  a  sentence,  from  an  English  version,  of  a  I 
obscure  indeed  even  in  the  original  language,  but  yet  containing  much  vala 
thought,  and  certainly  nodiing  like  the  thick  darkness  of  the  fbUowing  rems 
(NH«jk*8  System  of  Christian  Doctrine,  §  \0^)i^*Chri9tian  poturolw  U  div( 
into  two  leading  sections^that  <ff  wn,  or  the  bad  participating  in  auxU  ;  and  i 
of  death,  or  the  bad  which  has  participated  in  the  same.  Sin  ana  death  are  J 
tmderttood in  an  extensive  sense* 
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hig  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  ^  Engli^k  Review,'  in  reply  to  a 
calamnious  attack  upon  him  contained  ia  that  jotunal,  he  has 
himself  described  with  admirable  discrimiaation  the  effect  tftey 
hafie  had,  or  ought  to  have,  <m  this  genenation.  But  it  was  a 
kftier  and  broader  position  on  which  he  took  his  stand.  His 
academical  youth  had  been  cast  in  a  time  when  the  finer  spirits 
of  both  Univenides  were  opening  to  the  thaw  which  broke  up 
the  frost  of  the  last  century.  It  was  at  Oxford  the  age  of  the 
Oriel  school — of  that  volcanic  eruption  which  left  as  its  two  per- 
manent traoes  on  the  history  of  this  generation  the  names  of 
Arnold  and  of  Newman.  It  was  at  Cambridge  the  age  when 
in  a  higher  and  wider  sphere,  though  with  leas  direct  and  tan- 
gible efiects,  there  was  the  same  yearning  aDber  a  better  vnion 
between  Rcdigion  and  Philosophy — between  things  hnman  and 
things  sacred.  One  potent  spirit  swayed  in  this  direction  the 
mind  of  Cambridge,  which  at  Oxford  was  hardly  known. — ^  To 
the  honoured  memory  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  «...  Who, 
through  dark  and  winding  paths  of  speculation,  was  led  to  ihte 
light.  In  order  that  others,  by  his  guidance,  might  reach  that 
light  Without  passing  through  the  darkness  ' — Julius  Haie  de- 
dicated in  after  years  his  chief  work,  as  ^  one  of  the  many  pupils 
Who  had  by  his  writings  been  helped  to  discern  The  sacred  oon- 
cord  and  unity  Of  human  and  divine  truth.'  *  ^  At  the  sweet 
sounds  of  that  musical  voice,'  as  he  beautifully  expresses  it 
elsewhere,  t  those  who  listened  seemed  to  ^  feel  their  sooJs  teem 
and  hurst  as  beneath  the  breath  of  spring,  while  the  life-givii^ 
words  of  the  poet-philosopher  flowed  over  them.'  We  do 
not  here  profess  to  unravel  the  strange  contradictions  of  Cote- 
zidge's  mind  and  character.  We  do  not  foiget  the  mourafml 
obliquity  which  in  all  the  homelier  relations  of  life  seems  to 
have  distorted  his  moral  vision.  Yet,  in  Cambridge  at  least, 
these  words  hardly  overrate  the  importance  of  his  influence. 
Of  this  combining,  transforming,  uniting  tendency.  Have  was 
undoubtedly  the  chief  representative;  and  the  more  so  because 
it  fell  in  with  a  peculiarly  cos^enial  disposition  ;  and  it  was  the 
more  strikingly  and  instructively  displayed  in  him,  from  the  fact 
that  his  profession  and  station  were  ecclesiastical.  The  cleigy 
in  the  middle  ages,  as  is  well  known,  represented  all  the  better 
knowledge  of  their  time.  In  England,  even  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, literature  and  theology  were  not  entirely  divorced,  fiut 
diey  gradually  drifted  away  from  each  other.  Puritan  austmty 
on  one  side,  and  indolent  narrowmindedness  on  the  other,  seem  to 


♦  Dedication  of  the  *  Mission  of  the  Comforter.' 
t  *  Guesses  at  Truth,'  Ist  series,  ^d  ed.  ^  245. 
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have  forbidden  a  clergyman,  unless  perhaps  fov  the  sakeof  editing- 
a  Greek  play  ar  a  Gtcmiaiiarian,  to  step  or  ^ren  to  look  beyond 
the   set  circle  of  eocieeiastical  learning,  i   It  was*  as  biwaiongr 
through  these  conventional,  bairiers-^as  brinlging  a  lairge,.  free^ 
and  genial  nalnre  into  this  limited  range>-^that  Julius  HaTe,^both 
by  precept  and   example,  rendered   such  good  service  to  'the 
Church  of  England.     The  great •  writers  >of  aMquity,  the  ]ioets 
and  philosophers  pfi  modern timds,  soUiersand  «ailovs  and  >  states- 
men, in  the  wofld^f^men^.had  a  oharmand'ahianthoTityfor  him 
as  genuine  and  ae  powerftil  as  in  hiv  profession  \i  lofbeil  felt  cNily 
for  Fathers  and  Schoolmen  lamonpr  the  ^dead^  dntylfor'bijtbopa 
and  pastors  among  the  •  livjoig.  •   Nor  sbottld  it  be  forgo<Jten^h^ 
his  delight  in-  thesd  and  iike  auxilntribs  <  to!  'the  ^cause  of  <  veligiok 
was-  madnly  because  <  fthey  '  biV)Ught '  ^  bim  <  in^  i  oontibt  tvith '  flM 
and  truth.     Perfaalp»  (if/ wei  ma;^<£or  ttie'»ombnt»nfidke'ia  tei^ 
parison  to  render* bur  tiiiieailikigin4eUigible)j  im  mefeioophm^ne^ 
of  illustratton,  apage  of  Jcffemy'Ta!)rlor'fidmipnds'Wlth  nH»reiattd^ 
sions  than  in  any  the61ogiakt'i>ofvotnr'  tilne'fto'>thei'vari<!>iis'>wiitdr& 
of  the  world;'  <  Yet,>  witfaoiit  dispatagemefil'«of  I'the'  e^tnbetfuit 
powets  of  that  great  dinrine/titt  isi-okeaci'tbat  'ftiese*  i^fm^nMb 
uk  his  handstwere  mei^  fl6«ieni)of  9h^torio«-«'tliab<liile'faadin6  tkt^ 
for  )tbe  aneiAdotes: which j  be  repeated  i  ov^  th»  person^  <  whom' ^  bus 
cited^  exocptsa  far ja»<tliieyl  decorate! -'the ttrimnpb^^ 
of  his  stately  adrgulnedt  .And  such  ionratlesstoiscalchnvielbieiieh 
manry  displays  o£  theologjcid  lciamingjn'la6er<tii»esl  t' Bot  ArMfi- 
•deaconi  HateHt^tboHgU  titomay  9eemi'ahno^'<panidoxibal)  to^'daAr 
BQt  of  one  I  whose  iianoy  rwaa  -aa  ^  jrichy  and  >who8^  taffeftiofks  'ivlere  w 
p6werfi)il-t-Hngidly./adlieiBd!*tei  such  fact  land'tdetail' as  he^Jia^l 
.  verified 'and!  <appr^iated  tfor  him^lfi  Hedidf  riit^  iltis'ttn^;*  MliMtr 
out  •  tai  tfatiir  consequences  aolairyiof  thet  ipvdsti^tiotisi  <ear  a]:gUineAl& 
ott  which " he- cnt^ted;! but 7 stilly'  sd'fat^ast'befii^nt^  itiwas^^for 
.positijre*aod«exactitiixA>lh6t  doi^' sottght>flnid>cd»teii^^   fin' 'this 
tvesfiect  itheBe>(is'a'#holesam^<>attaioqihei«  ^lenmdinrg  thie  iWh^le 
iBegion  dfnbis  •(WEitingfs,'>iiha4iYmoi9"t}iaW  'aiiy<>di^eotMdootriQ«i'cir 
/theory,  has  bad 'a;  natural '  tendency 'itcvdcvale  the  'Utind  'bfi'bis 
Motint^mporani^a.^  (ii<When>tr)tutn^^  k»d  >he.  wtt)liCB,»ia<'Sj^eakin^^of 
i ) Amqldi,  'i  frem  I ithe  ^(Aumc^  '^e^lbgicai <  iearnrbligiebB  >  winters;  «f 
theidaytto-'Onei  of/hisfivoluaicSyi'thdre:  is'vufn^litig^asiit  ^f^feflof 
^  tliei  fDefb^mountainistiii^^sfteE' ^having! 'been  .vbut- ifp  lih'^ 
atmoaphsip  «o£  a/l8Sttk')Tboit^>OTlfinp<the<M[liigatM  vaipotulrof^dn 
*  kalian*  ckuoch,/^M  Hie^a^mle  i«/itaanDcl^suba,ih)ind;iD  ^isbmbwUlit 
different  application,  may  be   said  of  himself.     To  pass  from 
common  clerical  >society^  how^vvr'^ able  and  iitetanictiii^y  'to  Herst- 

jj  ■■_    _      '   _, •;        '    ■    -  ' ''■'..  'i.    fir  ^\\i   uvM  "i    ,oj-.;-,-  /  . 

*  Preface  to  Arnold's  third  volume  of  the  *  History  ofj^ome/  p.  xii. 
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monoeux  Rectcnrj  was  passing  inta  a  house  where  every  window 
was  fearlessly  opened  to  receire  air  and  light  and  sound  from 
the  outer  world,  even  though  for  the  moment  unwelcome,  daz- 
zling, startling.  ^  Children,'  he  says,  in  one  of  his  apophthegms, 
'  always  turn  to  the  light :  O  that  grown-up  men  would  do 
likewise  I ' 

With  such  influences  at  work,  and  with  such  a  mind  to  be 
affected,  he  was  no  sooner  placed  in  a  post  of  practical  authority 
and  activity,  than  he  found  himself  in  a  position,  peculiar,  but 
most  useful.  He  was  able,  in  a  time  when  the  panic  of  Germany 
mounted  almost  to  monomania  in  many  excellent  persons,  to 
prove  in  his  own  person  that  a  man  might  be  deeply  versed  in 
German  theology  without  being  an  infidel.  He  was  able  also,  in 
an  age  of  vehement  party  warfare,  to  take  an  active  and  beneficial 
share  in  all  ecclesiastical  movements  without  being  a  partisan. 
No  party  or  sect  of  the  church  could  claim  him  as  exclusively 
their  «wn.  His  separation  from  some,  his  agreement  with  others, 
of  the  leading  members  of  each  would  really  disqualify  him  from 
representing  any  of  them.  Yet  he  did  not  therefore  hold  aloof  from 
joint  action.  He  did  not  feel,  as  at  some  periods  of  his  life  Arnold 
felt,  that  he  had  no  man  like-minded  with  him ;  that  his  hand 
was  against  every  one  and  every  one*s  hand  against  him.  On  the 
contrary,  few  men  of  his  time  worked  more  harmoniously  with 
his  brethren,  and  re^^ved  more  sympathy  from  them.  In  his 
advocacy  of  Convocation  he  fought  side  by  side  with  the  almost 

Proverbial  impersonation  of  the  ancient  High  Church  school,  the 
ite  Dr.  Spry.  His  strenuous  opposition  to  the  modem  High 
Church  never  deterred  him  from  lending  the  whole  weight  of  his 
support  to  Mr.  Woodard's  college  and  school  at  Shoreham  and 
Harstpierpoint.  With  equal  energy  he  strove  against  the  intoler- 
ance of  the  partisans  of  Dr.  Pusey  and  of  the  partisans  of  Mr. 
Gorham ;  and  yet  he  won  the  almost  affectionate  respect  of  men 
of  all  these  various  shades  of  opinion.  One  journal,  indeed, 
l<mg  continued  to  assail  him  with  the  bitter  personal  rancour 
which  gives  it  an  unhappy  notoriety  even  amongst  the  party 
organs  of  this  country,  and  delighted  to  denounce  him  as  '  puffed 
up  with  crude  and  undigested  knowledge,'  as  '  only  to  be  acquitted 
of  the  crimes  of  treason  and  perjury  at  the  expense  of  his  judg- 
ment and  of  bis  sense,'  as  one  ^  whose  spiritual  state  is  painfully 
hazardous.'  *  But  this  was  almost  the  only  exception ;  and 
theologians  may  think  themselves  happy  if  they  can  carry  with 


*  See  Remarks  on  the  *  Record'  Newspaper,  1849,  p.  9,  10.  The  only  other 
exception  is  that  already  alluded  to  in  a  periodical,  usually  of  ,a  moderate  and  re- 
sectable tone,  which  has  since  become  extinct. 
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them  to  the  grave  as  much  respectful  and  gratefal  sympathy  as 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Archdeacon  Hare. 

What  then  were  the  special  qualities  and  views  which  won 
this  admiration  ?  And,  first,  let  us  observe  that  it  was  not  in 
kis  ease  an  abstinence  from  attack  on  his  opponents.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  remarkable  circumstance  that,  with  a  heart  so  kindly 
and  a  sympathy  so  comprehensive,  he  combined  an  eagerness  for 
polemics  more  like  the  old  controversialists  of  the  age  of  Salma- 
sios  or  of  Jerome  than  of  divines  in  modem  times.  The  attack 
on  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  the  notes  to  the  ^  Mission  of  the 
Comforter,'  and  on  Dr.  Newman,  in  his  ^  Contest  with  Rome/ 
are  amongst  the  most  vehement  both  in  thpught  and  expression 
that  the  literature  of  this  generation  can  furnish.  Neither  was 
it  any  peculiar  attractiveness  of  style.  To  the  popular  reader  it 
was  too  abstract  and  elaborate ;  to  the  critical  reader  it  was  dis- 
figured by  violations  of  taste  almost  unaccountable  in  one  wbo 
bad  so  just  an  aj^reciaticm  both  of  the  excellences  and  defects  of 
the  language  <rf  others,  whether  in  prose  or  poetry.  There  are, 
indeed,  passages,  such  as  the  catalogue  of  the  Christian  heroes 
of  faith,*  where  the  sustained  and  elaborate  energy  with  which 
be  supports  the  greatness  of  the  subject  rises  into  a  solemn  and 
dignified  eloquence:  there  are  others  to  which  his  personal 
feeling  lends  an  exquisite  pathos.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  hardly  a  page  in  which  we  do  ]|||ft  meet  some  quaint 
comparison,  some  novel  turn  of  expression,  which  not  only 
offends  the  eye  and  ear,  but  actually  diverts  the  attention 
from  the  main  argument  in  which  the  blemish  occurs. 
Neither  was  it  the  establishment  of  any  <»ie  g^eat  truth,  or 
the  victory  of  any  one  great  cause,  such  as  extort  admiration  even 
from  the  unwilling,  and  homage  even  from  the  dissentient. 
Hooker  has  won  for  himself  his  high  place  by  the  *  Ecclesiastical 
Pblity ;'  Butler  by  the  *  Analogy  ;*  Wilberforce  by  his  share  in 
the  abolition   of  the  Slave  Tntde;    Arnold   by    his  work    in 

Eblic  educaticm.  No  such  task  fell  to  the  lot  of  Julius  Hare. 
s  writings  are  all  more  or  less  fragmentary.  His  most  com- 
plete work  is  in  the  form  of  *  Guesses;^  his  most  elaborate 
treatises  are  •  Notes '  to  other  works.  To  some  of  these  very- 
works  *  Notes'  were  promised  whieh  never  appeared.  No 
special  object  which  he  pursued  has  been  carried;  no  public 
cawise  in  which  he  took  especial  interest  will  be  identified  with 
his  name. 

But  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks  to  the  completeness  of  his 
career,  there  were  charms  which  have  secured  for  him,  we  firmly 

•  *  Victory  of  Faith/  p.  192-199. 
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bdiere,  not  onlj  m  place  in  tke  affections  of  his  conteraponuries, 
Imt  in  the  interest  of  post^ity.  What  he  waa  will  always  be 
greater  than  what  he  did.  Eren  in  the  comparative  failure  of 
his  ktboors  there  is  something-  so  much  more  edifying  than  moat 
men's  anccesscsy  that  we  shall  be  doing  a  good  work  by 
dwelling  on  the  image  of  the  whole  man  whilst  it  is  still  fresh 
in  the  mesnory  of  those  who  knew  him — whilst  it  still  lends  to  his 
wiilings  a  unity  which  apart  from  hira  they  wocdd  be  in  danger 
of  kwing. 

Firsts  tknre  waa  a  8im]dicity  of  purpose  and  of  style  which 
gave  to  all  his  writings  the  charm  ol  a  personal  presence — of  a 
liraig  cxunmimkaition.  He  wrote  as  he  talked:  he  wrote^  if 
one  maj  thus  apply  Archbishop  Whately's  celebrated  test  of 
gaod  preaching,  ^  not  becanae  he  had  to  say  something,  but  be- 
came he  had  something  to  say.'  It  was  no  style  put  on  and  off 
for  the  occasion,  but  the  man  himself  who  was  addressing  yon. 
There  needs  no  portrait,  no  biography  of  the  writer,  to  tell  you 
what  he  was  like.  As  long  as  the  works  of  Julius  Hare  survive, 
he  will  lire  with  them.  The  book  is  the  authcM'.  '  The  cmrtain ' 
(aa  the  Greek  painter  said),  '  the  curtain  it  the  picture.' 

Secondlj,  whatevor  might  be  the  eccentricity  of  his  mind  in 
detail,  he  was  one  of  the  few  writers^  certainly  one  of  the  few 
theologians,  of  this  age  who,  in  his  practical  judgment  of  men 
aad  things,  could  lay.  claim  to  the  name  of  ^  wisdom.'  *  The 
wisdona  which  is  ixomi  above  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable; 
gentle,  eaaj  U>  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  of  good  fruits, 
without  partiality  and  without  hypocrisy.'  These  are  the  words 
whidi  are  inscribed  by  pious  gratitude  on  his  gravestone.  In 
some  points  they  jar  against  the  roughnesses  of  his  natural 
temperament,  as  most  always  be  the  case  in  applications  of 
afasteact  truth  to  individual  characters.  But  in  some  points 
they  are  strikingly  appropriate,  and  the  general  effect  well 
harmoBases  with  the  purity  and  peace  and  genuineness  of  his 
teaching.  Take  his  less  elaborate  judgments  on  books,  on  men, 
on  things,  as  they  are  given  in  the  delightful  ^  Guesses  at  Truth,' 
which,  thoi^  nominally  by  the  two  l»others,  were  almost  entirely 
the  work  of  the  younger ;  and  certainly,  for  the  justness  of  their 
csiticisms,  for  the  breadth  and  fearlessness  of  their  views,  often 
for  the  pregnant  wit  and  good  sense  of  their  aphorisms,  may 
abnost  take  their  place  beside  the  ^  Remains  of  Coleridge.'  * 
Or   pass  to   his  more   deliberate  treatment   of  general  truths. 


W«  eaaooc  bat  suggest  how  grest  an  advantage  ironld  be  conferred  on  tiie 
._iaa  of  foture  editions  of  these  volumes,  if  somethine  in  the  way  of  an  index 
or  table  of  contents  conld  be  constmcted  to  serve  as  a  dne  through  what  is  dse 
I  an  boC  iaextincaible  labyrinth. 
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We  have  already  spoken  of  the  Charges.  But  what  we  have 
said  of  the  more  immediately  practical  questions  there  discussed 
is  true  also  of  the  more  permanent  and  universal  topics  which 
fill  his  other  writings.  Where,  for  example,  shall  we  find  so 
just  and  full  an  award  dealt  out  to  the  Fathers^,  or  again  to.  the 
German  theologians,  or  again  to  Mr^  Ci^rl^le,  as  in  the  Notes 
to  the  *  Mission  of  the  Comforter '  ?  .  There  has  probably.  he«i  a 
stage  in  the  life  of  every  thoughtful  ^ti^d?<^t  of  the  present  geoerm- 
tion  in  which  hismJ^nd  has  beefi  warp/ed  bj,?l^  e:(Qesaive  .loanuig, 
or,  what  is  equally  dangerous,^  e^pcfessiy^  aptjipa^,.  to  one  op  other 
of  the  tendencies  th^re  represeQte;d.  ,  X^t  such  W  one  re»d  tiu^fe 
*  Notes,'  and  he  will  find  w/[vds  of  qpuns^.the  pfi/^st  appn^pniUe, 
the  most  cheering,  the  mo?]t  sa^^tary, ,  .I:m?<;?W^  *  they  are  woffds 
which  in  great  m^asi^r^a^e  ^he  ^e^pop^.yc^t.pot  th,e  more. echo, 
to  his  ,own  jfeelingii.  Qr,,again^  ,wher^  \XK  WW»?nt,  tinues,  or>ili 
modem,  ha^  thf^  true  co;fttrqt?t,)>^w^ni  uiWLty>l^<i<*unifonilitynT-tbe 
value  of  the  onj^,  the  woi:thj.93$ne^^  oJ!.the  ^h^-^b9Qn.soj.l?eaaJ»- 
fully  set  fprth  as,  ip  ,^Ue  .dedjicaV^pUi  fOf  .bpb ,  .s^tpuiit .  on »  UMtf 
to  Arc^deasppn  Man^ii^?  ,,Of  (t^  pa^ft  tQ,-^.,fwiiQ»s:.pleapi»g 
subject),  where  amo^i^gs^  ^^od^r^  ;cQptBo>Wpies,Jiaft;  'ithe.i Coo- 
test  lyi^h  R9pa^'  .^efp.Wffeu^W.  stfflt^i^  ibWiom.  itheii]^ 
lemical.  nQjtesjyrJ4pt^,,iUi^^er  i^^  tfttj^^  M^t^fik  ^m^^.oixiik^T^mM 
positions. of  f^v.^T^ey^rs^i^^,  pot ,tb?  , le;??  (ppfv^fulJy^  pr.4^)l«« 
unanswerably,  b^caijise  ^h^  af^,,^tpn;.|4is6gurf*d/;bj(  s|,ha#9hili8te 
of  tone  and,  a  rpugbn^s^  9!*,  cf pri^^^4^  t^^l^iqU . perh^jpfi,, atsiket'iif 
the  more  from  thefr.<?pflV^ttW^tfi.$]^(^.Cixqbi^ritf^|[f^ 
of  the  i^tyl^  ofh^s  fip^9nji;Bt.,  ,,,,,(,^1.  ..iP  ,(,*ai  v.op  -.,'Ki:,!.  >  >-  \ 
Thejfe  :js,  yet  pp/g^pi^^  pf,  ^gjidew^i^  \l^^'^  ¥f^*  wbickiirtt 
have  not  noticed,,  .Jjut.^Vifpfel^P^P^rh^P^.^HiW*^ 
charajCtep^,ti.c,9|l^,a^V  tf»is,i;i9^,;;l^,^tjtiwP  tj>^t^e,fiWef.Relebrity 
of  a  schpl^, .or^^iyw,  ,^[^as,,rp3Mff4).P*i ifcis p>jiortif?^ti4>n,,<tf(iat«** 
illustnous  pjepsop,.  o^ft^  or  jiyj^gi,,  5^*^  p^pba%  |m^  099.1  mc^ 
publi^Ujd  so  n[i,any,  ^r  ^p  tv^iq^ii,  /H^  ^^e^  ,W  i^W  plft)lftt%«tlwt 
he  ^hpUW  otx^;d2yr,  c^lJt^t  ,t^^im(,^iWn^^^ 
titlp  ,  o^  ;  Vindipj^,  ,^^r^nfl^'  j  .py,  ,t^  ,',  Ifew  W A  pw«yi  JKri^irJ 


Th,ey,  >\reTe,,^n,,f^ftt,,jtJifi,Wti??;ftl,i  oji^biMrftt*i^{,|w»i;i>f  *e 

^^iW*  ^fWflgl  .ffi^dftfi  JHstifl^.,  !Jrf^,ic^,^lwf?>  obiiYalmubobt^ 
coun^rs.  \K^ep,  ip9  ^y^i^  ,tPjW.  Mg<Bly.*^9»i^eAi^')tbc^*<*<W»^ 
c^us^, .,  ApxjaU9i^,,pn  .,LvMiW>  ,,NiqT^ttbrai.»BiwwiKil&>le5idi«* 
would  ljav^.,fa)i^(^.  ^ti[?i,,Jjift.j^wy9rd,,inw  >t*,,?^bbar(jbijtod«i'. 
much,  less ,  j^pyoq^jtipn,  it^^li^  j,V^„t^cJ;jija^y,;.gir?n,fliH>ntk©ufB&i 
spective  ca^.,,,Ii|^4^()i„ip  ^pnafl,pf,thflspi.ii¥rtaWIWn^tfl  ^aoftOidb 
wondpr  kt  the  fijip,ojifnli  .pf  ^.e^^gy  ,w4,4^*r«ing  <q>€iitL(iBigQiiieti 
charges  which,  .ha;;4ljy. ,  .?^_fi?^lJjd  .^uJK^i^nft.,^iA0jf »|  i^ v^q^id^i  ibn 
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^oantity,  to  need  any  refntation  at  all.  And  in  each  of  these 
cues  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  the  glowing  tinge  given  to 
til  his  statements  bj  the  depth  and  warmth  of  his  personal  affec- 
tion aod  reverence.  But  even  when  the  object  of  attack  was  bis 
<feax<est  friend,  it  was  an  outraged  sense  not  so  much  of  private 
piKialitj  as  of  public  justice  that  fired  the  train ;  and  in  one 
TMBsrkable  instance  he  came  forward  on  behalf  of  an  entire 
•twager.  Thfe  great  Hatnpden  controversy,  which  seven  years 
W  tiiteatened  to  shake  the  Church  of  England  to  its  centre,  has, 
w  atooy  similar  danger,  beeh  long  hdd  to  sleep,  and  we  may  be 
^wtetettr*  will  'bevcfr  nbw  be  revived  either  by  its  victim  or  his 
^^iuiantar* '  But;  if  Imy  like  tempest  should  again  sweep  over 
'lli^ecdteiastical  attaoSpher^,  we  catlnot  imagine  a  m6re  salutary 
l«»on»  for  ttue'  future 'a^Mtors  than  to  T^tA  Archdeacon  Harems 
ietteriei'th^  Bettn  Of  Cbichestei'  on  Dr.  Hampden's  a|>point- 
■tettttf  •lie»ie**  ol  HetMoikl.  If  wUs  at  tie  tim^  of  special  impor- 
^*»«Bi'aSfi«idiiig,  tno^  tfcan  hny  6ther  WiiT^le  causae,  to  allay  the 
IM*ico«ea^od^'by  that 'act,  and  iftiA  ^  such  gfattefully  recoffilised 
%lbe  Afin&t^  wild  had  selected  the  bbtootioas  Professor  16t  the 
^*cint  bi^h«pAcc  '©fttitirto  stiH  ttiore  instructive!  f6rthe  sight 
w^ch  it  atfoi^A^  of  it'tldbte  and  dirinteteirted  endeavour  to  defend 
«e'whttnf'he'l»d  tiever  seeh,  whom  heknetir'dtijy  through  his 
^tfli|^,.whoin''fce  had  Ifd  csttise — eit/htet  before  ofr  kfter  he  had 
*»  stwd'  lotW^rd  in  his  defence— to  r^rard  %lih  any  personal 
?»wW*«ia«si  '  Most'  ikrttrtictite  of  all  ts  h'  for  the  example  of 
••Jtaaad  diij)ttsdto*«*'tta^t^ry  bf  the  itthjert  j  the  liiote  so  for 
^e  contrast — now  from  the  distance '6F'yeatiB^cVen  yet  more  ei^i- 
^  tbtttt  wlvetf  xle^  ai  hMld-^Witd  th6  }iaAisd^!ihi]i;>;  ih  too  many 
'•«««Wi  >dfi  tlk»*^  Whort ihli 'W4s  fc^Llled' to' 
'='Pwthfc»rtttsom'^  iWAVe  mehtioiicd  th6  Vindication  of  Drl 
ft^pientiSs^jp^hfepsetttftled  fey  the  first  plate  'Amongst  theS0 
**>w  (m*  iif^  ll>v^  Htftj  ol-jlistlcef.  but  ttte  onii  on  which 
i^-aotWs^fctte  Will'tAietty  re«t  Ji  the  weU^fctioWi^  Vitidica^ 
**  ^  fiiuttei*,ji  ftst  -puWished  iri'  ii  'Nbt^  tb  thd  ^Misision  .  of 
W  <Mf6«»;'  "^kk*  ttbi>r  reiyrlnt^d  lir  W  'iifej)arttfe  itad  enlarged 
**■.  It  %ds  i-ei^eivlng'  bii  '  filial '  corrfectioni '  When  AeixM  cut 
***  M^  lab^rt^  Attd 'the^tftmotatibttt'  #lii<^H  1^  Wduld!  hWe 
•*l«*'aii^  noW  only  intticktetf  by  tb^hfeaHinfi;*  ahd  ttames  which 
•^'fctf  tbe^W^iVell  e^i^^s  it,  tb  ^'iShm  Wth  wh^t  care  he 
^'"gtti'Misr'WWiterlalsi'kml  b6w  many  authbrlties  he  thought  it 
W'Aitifissl'bdttstth,  %l6ftlre  he>eflttrretft(:>>  Btiake  knjr  asset^brts 
JJwtingith^^eteractyi^ttf  -men  6r  ttie' Yattif  of  ht^tdry.^  It  may 
*»1*  WfaWteiiiirt^ihia^tot^siiiteiiit^  ^i*,  aWd,*  in  frtilh,  there  i 
^wtii*  '^  wim  f^i^^^nXs  his?  'wbbli  WiWd— none  pferhaps 
*^ick  )i^WMld4tiiilsetfibtf\'e  so  delighted  to  leave  ^his  last 
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bequest  to  the  world.     '  I  am  bound/  be  used  to  saj,  *  to  defend 
one  to  whoB  I  owe  so  much.'    It  is  true  that  in  this,  as  in  otbers  of 
his  Vindications,  we  cannot  feel  satisfied  that  he  has  always  hit 
the  main  point  of  the  objectors  ;  we  cannot  avoid  the  conviction 
that,  whilst  he  is  in  possession  of  every  single  outwork,  the  citadel 
of   the  argument  often    remains  unconquered.      For   example, 
after  all  that  he  has  said,  there  will  still  be  left  an  impression 
that  Luther's  conception  of  futh,  when  expressed  in  its  dogmatical 
form,  was  either  something  very  different  from  that  portrayed  so 
beautifully  in  *  The  Victory  of  Faith,'  or  else  that  it  was  not  so 
distinctively  or  exclusively  his  own  as  to  entitle  him  to  the 
eulogies  heaped  upon  him  as  its  champion.     But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  think  that  no  one  can  read  Archdeacon  Hare's  Vindi- 
cation without  feeling  that  it   is   an  important   step  gained  in 
the  right  understanding  and  in  the  favourable  understanding  of 
Luther's  character.     The  unparalleled  knowledge  displayed  of 
the  Reformer's  writings  is  not  only  most  valuable  as  a  mine  of 
reference,  but  is  in  itself  a  testimony  to  the  greatness  of  the 
man  who  could  inspire,  at  the  distance  of  three  centuries,  such 
a  vast,  such  an  enthusiastic  research.    The  numerous  explanations 
of   expressions    long    misunderstood,    and   of    falsehoods    long 
believed,  are  amongst   the  most  decisive  triumphs  of  literary- 
investigation  that  we  have  ever  seen.     No  one  can  again  quote 
against  Luther  that  he    called   the  Epistle   of   St.  James    an 
epistle  of  straw,  or  that  he  tossed  the  Book  of  Esther  into  the 
Elbe.     No  one  can  now  give  to  the  celebrated  advice,  *£sto 
peccator  et  pecca  fortiter,'  the  terrible  meaning  ascribed  to  it 
by  those  who  a  few  years  ago  regarded  it  as  one  of  their  most 
formidable  weapons  against  the  Lutheran  doctrine.     And  above 
all,  the  breadth  and  energy  of  Luther's  genius,  the  depth   and 
warmth  of  his   heart,  and   the   grandeur  of   his   position   and 
character,   amidst  whatever  inconsistencies  or  imperfections  of 
expression,  are  brought  out  with  a  force  and  clearness  which 
must  often  be  as  new  to  his  admirers  as  to  his  detractors. 

We  have  said  that  this  may  be  considered  his  last  bequest  to 
the  literary  world  ;  but  we  feel  sure  that  amongst  the  letters  and 
manuscript  sketches  which  he  has  left  behind,  enough  remains 
to  form  a  more  complete  picture  of  what  he  was  than  is  contained 
even  in  the  expressive  writings  which  we  have  been  considering 
— much  more  than  can  be  contained  in  the  scanty  outline  which 
we  have  attempted  in  these  pages.  His  childlike  outbursts  of 
affection,  devotion,  and  faith ;  his  burning  admiration  of  good 
wherever  seen;  his  indignant  scorn  and  hatred  of  evil,  noble 
even  when  misplaced  or  exaggerated  ;  his  entire  freedom  from 
all  the  littl^iesses  of  vanity,  or  ambition,  or  selfi^seeking,  which 
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these  are  gifts  bestowed  by  Providence  with  a  sparing  band. 
Let  OS  make  the  most  of  what  remains  of  them  ;  let  ns  not  snfier 
die  image  of  them  lightly  to  vanish  out  of  our  recollection. 

'When  we  see  pien  like  Archdeacon  Hare  cut  off  before 
tbeir  time ' — so  writes  an  able  observer  *  of  our  ecclesiastical 
worid— 4t  is-  a  natural  superstition  which  tempts  us  to  look 
upoa  their  removal  as  a  sign  of  coming  judgment,  and  an 
eril  omen  for  ^e  Church  which  they  adorned.'  But  let  ua 
^  a  more  cheering  view.  Let  the  example  of  such  a 
oicer  rather  fill  us  with  thankfulness  that  there  is  at  least 
cae  cboTch  in  Christendom  where  such  a  career  could  be  run  as 
in  its  natural  field — which  gives  scope  for  soch  a  union  of 
ferrent  piety  with  refined  culture  and  masculine  learning.  His 
coarse  has  been  well  compared  by  one  who  knew  him  well  to 
that  of  a  noble  ship,  with  her  sails  wide  spread,  filled  by  every 
gale  which  blew.  Where,  we  may  ask,  would  so  many  influences 
haveheen  combined  to  propel  the  bark  onwards  as  in  the  church 
ud  coantry  where  his  lot  was  actually  cast  ?  Let  us  remember 
also  that  the  divisions  of  which  we  are  always  complaining  as 
&^  to  the  peace,  if  not  the  existence,  of  the  Church,  did  but 
•erre  in  his  case  to  bring  out  more  dearly  his  power  of  over- 
looking and  overruling  them  to  the  common  good.  Happily  in 
^  present  lull  of  ecclesiastical  controversy — ^hushed  as  it  always 
^  be  hushed  in  the  presence  of  the  really  great  events  on  which 
hman  happiness  and  misery  depend — his  voice  may  be  heard 
Me  readily  than  at  times  when  it  would  be  more  needed.  But 
tf^theiJogical  factions  of  a  few  months  or  years  past  should 
"gwn  revive,  there  would  be  no  ^  truer  remedy  for  the  evils  of 
^  ^e'  than  if  we  coold  hear  more  and  more  appeals  to  the  two 
^^^i^Meadrng  parties  in  the  spirit  of  that  which  in  such  a  time  of 
'S'tatioB,  in  the  spring  of  1850,  was  addressed  by  Archdeacon 
Hai«  to  his  brethren  :— 

'With  both  sides  I  feel  that  I  have  many  bonds  of  common  faith  and 
^  and  duty :  with  both  of  them  I  heartily  desire  to  work  together  in 
^  aenrice  of  our  common  Master.  With  each  of  the  two  parties, 
«•  sundry  points  I  differ  in  opinion  more  or  less  widely :  but 
*h?  sboold  this  cut  "^me  off  from  them  ?  or  why  should  it  cut  th«m 
^  bm  me  ?  May  we  not  hold  fast  to  that  whereon  we  are  agreed, 
^  join  band  to  lumd  and  heart  to  heart  on  thai  sure,  unshakable 
S>^,  whieh  cannot  slip  from  under  us,  and  wait  until  God  shall 
'^vcil  to  lis  what  we  now  see  dimly  and  darkly  ?  Shall  the  oak  say  to 
^An,  Depart  from  me — thou  hast  no  place  in  GocTs  forest — 
^  tkait  not  breathe  His  airy  or  drink  in  his  sunshine  ?  Or  shall  the 
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ash  say  to  the  birch,  Avaunt !  thou  art  not  worthy  to  Hand  hy  my  fide 
-—cast  thyself  down  and  crawl  away^  and  hide  thyself  in  some  out- 
landish thicket  f  O  my  brethren  I  the  spring  is  just  about  to  clothe 
all  the  trees  of  the  forest  in  their  bright,  fresh  leaves,  which  will  shine 
and  sparkle  rejoicingly  and  thankfully  in  the  sun  and  rain.  Shall  it 
not  also  clothe  our  hearts  anew  in  bright  hopeful  garments  of  faith  and 
love,  diverse  in  form,  in  hue,  in  texture,  but  blending  together  into  a 
beautiful,  harmonious  unity  beneath  the  light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness ?  ...  O,  if  we  would  let  one  gleam  of  His  Divine  Love  descend 
upon  us,  if  we  would  open  our  hearts  to  receive  it,  and  would  let  it 
glow  and  kindle  there,  we  should  cease  from  quarrelling  with  otir 
brethren ;  we  should  cease  from  scowling  at  them ;  we  should  feel  that 
our  highest  privilege,  our  most  precious  blessing,  is  to  be  one  with 
them  through  Him  and  in  Him/  * 


Art.  II. — Histoire  de  la  D^couverte  de  la  Circulation  du  Sang, 
Par  P.  Flourens,  Membre  de  TAcademie  Fran^aise  et  Secre- 
taire Perpetuel  de  rAcademie  des  Sciences  (Institut  de  France), 
Professeur  au  Musee  d'Histoire  Naturelle  de  Paris^  &c.  Paris. 
1854. 

TT  is  within  our  recollection,  that  when  some  one  mi^de  a 
-■"  remark  in  his  presence  as  to  the  value  of  his  discoveries  ir 
the  decomposition  of  the  alkalis  and  earths,  Sir  Humphry  I>avy 
observed :  *  Perhaps  you  give  me  more  credit  than  really  belong 
to  me ;  others  had  invented  the  voltaic  battery.  The  time  had 
arrived  when  it  was  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  chemistry, 
and  it  fell  first  into  my  hands.'  Something  like  this  may  be  s&ici 
as  to  most  of  the  great  discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  th^ 
department  of  physical  science.  Knowledge  is,  for  the  most  part 
slow  in  its  progress.  Among  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  pur^ 
suit  of  it,  there  are  few  who  do  not  add  something,  howevei 
small  the  contribution  may  be,  to  the  general  stock.  At  last 
some  one  endowed  with  a  more  comprehensive  genius,  takini 
advantage  of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors,  views  the  fkctj 
which  they  have  collected  in  their  relations  to  each  other,  tra.cei 
analogies  which  they  have  overlooked,  and  from  thence  is  le^ 
on  to  further  inquiries,  which  open  up  new  views  of  natura 
phenomena,  and  afford  a  deeper  insight  into  the  laws  by  whici 
they  are  regulated. 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  to  us  by  the  perusal  of  tb 
work  the  title  of  which  is  prefixed  to  the  present  article,  in  whiel 
a  distinguished  philosopher  of  a  neighbouring  country  has  beei 
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at  the  pains  of  collecting  the  various  observations  which,  made 
bj  difierent  individuals,  and  at  different  periods  of  time,  gradually 
led  the  way  to  that  great  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
which  it  was  reserved  for  our  illustrious  countryman  Harvey  to 
complete ;  a  discovery  not  less  important  in  its  relation  to  the 
sciences  which  appertain  to  animal  life,  than  that  of  the  law  of 
gravitation  is  in  its  relation  to  mechanics  or  astronomy. 

To  any  one  who  reads  the  lucid  exposition  which  Harvey  has 
given  ojf  the  facts  which  bear  upon  this  subject,  it  may  be  a 
9iatter  of  surprise,  that  from  the  time  when  anatomy  was  culti- 
tifated.  hy  Galen  sp  many  centuries  should  have  elapsed  before 
the  lariftth  as  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  should  have  presented 
itself  to  those  who  were  engaged  in  anatomical  researches.  The 
valves  of  the  veins,  those  between  the  cavities  on  each  side  of  the 
heart,  and  at  the  origin  of  the  two  large  arterial  trunks,  seem  to 
be  of  themselves  sufficient  for  determining  the  course  in  which 
the  blood  fldws.  To  the  surgeon  who  opened  a  vein  in  bleeding 
bis  patient,  M  Wh^  witnessed  the  stream  of  blood  flowing  from  a 
woc^tdedart^iv^'^e  "might  suppose  the  same  thing  to  tkve  been 
made  snflrcien&y  manifest  in  the  living  body.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  shake  off  ancient  prejudices.  Whatever  may  be  its  redl  talue, 
a  tkeoi^y  which,, fa^  .Nw  lowg  r#jcpived,i5  no^.f^t  pi^ce  .di^plajc^ 
bec9«ae<i;t<ha4^  b^en, proved  toiba  er|:pip^p^s..  The  ^u,tbprity  of 
Gd^n/  {«evail0d.  in  i;he  scbooUi  i .  No  •q^e .  wi^s, ,  ^bold.  ewugh  to 
4i9$tt&te  wnatfb^ibepn.  taught  by  .^hi^  gr^t;/m^ter9.>and  ^yen  after 
•Eini^y^iiad  ipubli^ljied)  hisr'iwnj^tf}  ^jQTjk,.  mi'  ip,  spi^e  of  the 
ii«M«ii[€nrable.ia^^iO(9pt^,whictii  bcj,^dufle(J,iQ,sjupport  qf  his  ^on- 
(ilasiQlis^ ;ljbar0<wQm [those  who^abhppr^ig  sv^c^h,, innovations,  still 
adhered.  ilQftbieirfdd  fiaiUh,  •  ,f  l^o  .^mmh*  saya  M^  plquxj^n^,  *  hftd 
HarveyrpuWsJwl.bi*'  'bpok.piWthQ  9iypul^]tipii,9f  t})p  Wood,  tbap 
.tw^nty.a«Natonaift^,tQQk.up;tl^ftij;  peM$,.iaoppo3^^^  toit;'  yfith 
azUlJ^s^f^gf^pys  J4deQd,1o<tbe.WMUyi4palvbut,:i;^ot  less^eamie^t 
tban  t  fhat  Wbi»h  i^mmated  ' the  t  thqolpgi^s ,  qt ,  |t^e.  Inquisition  in 

.f  .,To,tbose/i«bo,s^ady  bisitqry  mi^  jpj^r^ly.aft  n  ijf^orii  of  wars  and 

.^volu^o^Sy  i^od  of  ^be;trisi^  ^^nA;  i^ll,.,9(..,ppUti9fJ|  p?irti^8  .and 

l4ynftstiefli»lmtfiwit4i  :j;ftfere«qe.,to  thp  .^vfui^^flnenti  ojf  kn9wlefj,ge, 

;aad;lih«..pr«ig?fes*/-pf  the  ^lup^an  fplpid,,  Ijhn- ^pc>upt  which  M. 

fltHHTon^  ?^y\Em  jpf ,  tbe  tphysjiplpgiqa^t .  4pcil;^i«eis  of,  .G jjd^p,  ai^d. ;  of 

their  gradual  subversion,  after  the  lapse  of  ipqre.tb^  Joucte^h 

4j»iidrfe((if3w»p^by/thejWorftiM;c)ir5i,t^  ir|e3q?r<ihe«  9I  tl^^  $ev^ntepnth 

ieent«ri<,.i$  ifteli  A^s.»q^ripws.ttl^W'Mi  is^in^firufitiye^iafid.we.sh^Jl 

Yerttttws  tortpffei;  a»M?.hsttact,pf  ^t,  tp  aur.x^iewief s^  yrith  spmefew 

additions  to  it  derived  from  other  sources. 

The  necesHty  for  tl^e  admission  of  air  into  the  lungs  by  the  act 
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t>{  respiration  was  a  fiact  too  obrious  to  be  at  any  time  orerlooked. 
The  arteries  whi(^  (as  we  now  know)  are,  in  tbe  living  body, 
always  distended  with  blood,  in  tbe  dead  body  are  in  a  great 
degree  empty  of  blood,  but  in  a  patulous  state  from  their  elasticity, 
and  containing  air.  Erasistratus  (as  we  learn  from  Galen),  con- 
necting these  two  facts  with  each  other,  supposed  that  the  air 
which  entered  the  limgs  by  the  windpipe  was  conveyed  first  by 
the  large  veins  of  the  lungs  (the  pulmonary)  to  the  left  cavities 
of  tiie  heart,  and  from  thence  by  the  lai^e  arterial  trunk  (the 
aorta)  and  its  imiumerable  ramifications  to  every  other  part  of  tke 
body.  The  arteries  were  held  to  be,  like  the  windpipe,  simply 
air^passages,  and  it  was  from  the  function  thus  hypotheticaUy 
attributed  to  diem  that  they  derived  the  name  by  which  they  aie 
still  designated. 

Galen  corrected  this  error  of  his  predecessors.  He  instituted 
experiments  which  prov«d  that,  in  the  living  body,  the  arteries 
ooDtain  not  air  but  blood.  He  showed  that  the  air  drawn  in  by 
inspiratioQ  does  not  really  penetrate  beyond  the  air-cells  of  ihe 
lungs ;  he  believed  that  the  purpose  which  it  answered  was 
simply  that  of  cooling  and  refreshing  the  blood ;  and  this  opinioii 
prevailed  amcmg  physiologists  even  as  late  as  the  time  of  Ualler. 
It  was  reserved  for  modem  chemistry  to  prove  that  the  air  and 
the  blood  act  mutually  on  each  other,  and  that  in  this  way  a 
change  is  produced  in  the  latter  without  which  it  womld  be  uafit 
for  the  maintenance  of  life. 

Galen  had  not  the  means  of  determining  the  real  nature  of  the 
respiratory  function;  but  he  ascertained  that  tbe  blood  in  the 
arteries  is  different  from  that  in  the  veins,  which  was  a  consider- 
able step  towards  it.  Altogether,  considering  the  point  at  which 
he  set  out,  he  accomplished  a  great  deal,  and  may  justly  be  con- 
sidered as  having  laid  the  foundation  of  the  more  ocu^rect  phy- 
siology of  tiie  present  day. 

Deriving  little  help  from  those  who  had  preceded  him,  and 
with  such  limited  means  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  anatomy 
as  the  state  of  society  then  afforded,  it  need  be  no  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  many  of  his  views  have  proved  to  be  erroneous.  He 
believed  that  it  was  the  office  of  the  veins  as  well  as  of  the  arteries 
to  furnish  a  supply  of  blood  to  ^e  various  organs  of  which  the 
animal  system  is  composed ;  that  die  latter,  having  their  origin 
in  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  convey  a  purer  blood  to  the  more 
refined  and  delicate  organs,  in  which  he  includes  the  lungs  ;  wbile 
the  former  convey  from  the  corresponding  cavity  on  the  right  side 
of  the  heart  blood  of  an  inferior  quality  to  the  more  gross  and  solid 
organs,  in  which  he  includes  the  liver.  At  the  same  time  he  held 
that  the  venous  blood  could  not  be  equal  to  the  duties  assigned  to 
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it  mless  eome  portion  of  dw  esMBce  or  tpirk  oontaiDed  in  the 
arterial  blood  was  infuBod  into  it.  The  qoosdon  presented  itself 
in  what  manner  this  infusion  was  eflTected,  «aid  be  at  once  solred 
the  difficulty  by  assuming  that  tlMre  are  openings  expressly  for 
this  purpose  in  the  wall  or  septMm  by  which  the  cavities  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  heart  are  separated  from  each  other«  No  such 
apertures  exist ;  yet  so  paramount  was  the  authority  of  Galen, 
that  no  <me  presumed  to  contradict  what  he  had  asserted  on  the 
subject ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
that  VesaliuSy  *  the  father  of  modem  anatomy/  relying  on  his 
own  observations,  corrected  and  exposed  the  error. 

But  Vesalius  advanced  no  further ;  and  it  is  reraaikable  that, 
after  so  great  an  anatomist  had  failed,  it  should  have  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  an  individual  who  bad  devoted  his  energies  not  to 
anatomy,  but  to  controversial  theology,  to  make  a  greater  stride 
than  any  one  had  made  before  him  towards  the  discovery  of  the 
true  theory  of  the 'circulation. 

For  those  of  our  readers  who  are  not  oonversant  with  these 
subjects  it  may  be  well  to  premise  that  in  all  the  higher  classes 
of  animals,  there  is  a  double  circulation,  the  one  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  Uood  through  the  lungs  for  the  purpose  of  its  beix^ 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  air  in  respiration ;  the  other  for 
the  purpose  of  distributing  it,  after  it  has  received  that  influence, 
to  the  body  generally,  these  two  circulations  being  wholly  dis- 
tinct from  each  other. 

Calvin  rejected  the  authority  of  Rome.  Servetus  was  opposed 
to  Calvin.  With  the  Rcnnish  Church  Calvin  was  a  heretic. 
Servetus  was  a  heretic  with  Calvin.  When  he  published  his 
treatise  on  the  ^  Restoration  of  Christianity '  (^  Christianismi 
Bestitutio ')  Calvin  persuaded  the  magistrates  of  Geneva  that  he 
ought  to  be  treated  by  them  as  himself  would  have  been  treated 
by  the  Inquisition  if  it  had  had  him  in  its  power ;  and  he  was 
condemned  to  death,  and  was  burnt.  In  the  aforesaid  treatise 
he  gave  an  account  of  the  pulmonary  circulation,  applying  it  in 
some  way  to  his  peculiar  opinions  in  theology. 

A  copy  of  Servetus's  work,  for  which  he  thus,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Calvin,  acquired  the  glory  of  martyrdom, 
is  preserved  in  the  Imperial  library  of  France.*  M.  Flourens 
supposes  it  to  be  the  only  copy  now  in  existence — an  opinion 
which  may  well  be  correct,  as  we  leam  from  Sir  Henry  Ellis 
^lat  there  is  no  copy  of  it  either  in  the  British  Museum  or  in 
any  other  of  the  principal  public:  libraries  of  this  country.     The 

^  It  is  stated  that  this  copy  of  Senretus's  work  had  belonged  to  CoUadon,  one 
of  his  accnsers,  and  that  it  had  at  one  time  formed  a  part  of  the  library  of  onr 
countryman,  Dr.  Mead. 
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Parisian  copy  itself  is  in  a  mutilated  state,  having  been  partly 
burnt,  as  if  it  had  been  somehow  snatched  from  the  flames  which 
were  intended  to  consume  at  once  the  heresies  and  the  heretic. 
Fortunately  that  part  of  the  volume  which  treats  of  the  circula- 
tion remains  entire,  and  thus  M.  Flourens  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  him  of  giving  an  exact  account  of  the  opinions  of 
this  singular  physiologist. 

The  views  of  Servetus,  when  separated  from  certain  wild  meta- 
physical speculations  with  which  they  are  mixed  up,  may  be  thus 
briefly  explained. 

1.  The  hypothesis  of  Galen  that  there  is  some  kind  of  union 
of  the  venous  and  arterial  blood,  or  that  something  is  transmitted 
from  one  to  the  other,  through  the  partition  or  septum  which 
separates  the  cavities  of  the  left  and  right  side  of  the  heart  is 
altogether  a  mistake. 

2.  The  scarlet  (or  arterial)  blood  which  is  found  in  the  cavities 
of  the  left  side  of  the  heart  is  essentially  different  from  the  dark 
coloured  (or  venous)  blood  which  is  found  in  the  cavities  of  the 
right  side ;  the  former  containing  a  spirit  which  is  wanting  in 
the  latter,  and  having  in  consequence  peculiar  properties  by 
which  it  is  fitted  for  certain  purposes  in  the  animal  economy 
(especially  as  regards  the  brain  and  nerves)  for  which  the  dark- 
coloured  blood  is  insufficient. 

3.  The  spirit  on  which  these  peculiar  properties  depend  is 
derived  from  the  air  drawn  into  the  lungs  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— ^The  pulmonary  artery  (or  veria  arteriosa^  so  called,  be- 
cause, although  it  has  the  structure  of  an  artery,  it  contains  dark- 
coloured  blood)  conveys  the  blood  from  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  to  the  lungs,  where  it  divides  into  a  multitude  of  smaller 
vessels,  which  terminate  in  other  equally  small  vessels,  which 
unite  to  form  the  pulmonary  vein,  by  which  last  the  blood  is 
transmitted  to  the  cavities  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart.  It  is 
during  its  passage  from  the  one  system  of  vessels  to  the  other 
that  the  blood  comes  in  contact  with  the  air,  assumes  a  scarlet 
colour,  and  is  purged  of  its  impurities,  which  are  expelled  by 
exspiration  {et  exspiratione  infuligine  expurpantur), 

A  modem  physiologist  would  have  added  to  this  statement  a 
description  of  the  chemical  changes  which  the  air  undergoes  from 
its  contact  with  the  blood  in  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  ;  but 
otherwise  there  can  be  no  clearer  exposition  of  the  pulmonary 
circulation  than  that  which  we  have  just  quoted  from  Servetus. 
In  other  respects  his  physiological  knowledge  did  not  extend 
beyond  that  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries.  He  believed 
with  Galen  that  the  process  of  sanguification  (or  production  of 
the  blood)  took  place  in  the  liver,  to  which  organ  the  nutritive 
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fluid  or  chyle  was  conveyed  by  the  veins  of  the  intestines ;  and 
thjat  while  the  scarlet  blood  was  distributed  throughout  the  body 
by  the  arteries,  the  dark«coloured  blood  was  distributed  in  like 
manner  by  the  veins — the  former  being  intended  for  the  supply 
of  one  class  of  organs,  and  the  latter  for  that  of  another. 

At  this  time  Padua  was  the  most  celebrated  school  of  anatomy 
in  Europe — ^VesaliuSy  Fallopius,  Fabricius  d'Acquapendente 
being,  or  having  been,  numbered  among  its  professors.  Six 
years  after  the  announcement  of  it  by  Sorvetus,  the  pulmonary 
circulation  was  taught  by  Columbus,  another  professor  of  that 
university.  Did  he  borrow  it  from  Servetus  ?  M.  Flourens  is 
probably  correct  in  answering  the  question  in  the  negative.  If 
Servetus,  as  being  an  Unitarian,  was  held  to  be  a  heretic  in 
Protestant  Switzerland,  he  must  have  been  held  to  be  a  much 
worse  heretic  in  Catholic  Italy,  and  it  may  well  be  supposed 
that  Columbus  might  never  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  theological 
treatise  which  was  condemned  to  the  flames  with  its  author. 

After  Columbus  had  explained  the  pulmonary  circulation  in 
the  University  of  Padua,  it  was  taught  by  Cesalpinus  to  his  pupils 
at  Pisa.     This  remarkable  individual  was  not  less  distinguished 
for  his  anatomical  acquirements  than  he  was  for  his  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients  and  his  singular  specu- 
lations in  theology.     He  believed  that  we  are  surrounded  by 
innumerable   spirits,  or  demons,  holding  an  intermediate  state 
between  mortal  and  immortal  beings — that  a  special  demon  was 
not  peculiar  to  Socrates,  but  that  one  is  attached  to  every  indi- 
vidual among  us ;  and  in  one  of  his  treatises  he  describes  the 
influence  which  these  imaginary  beings  exercise  in  heaven  and  on 
earth,  and  bow  the  greater  part  of  the  phenomena  of  the  natural 
world  arc  under  their  guidance  and  control.    Something  of  the  same 
imaginative  turn  of  mind  which  led  him  to  these  mystical  specu- 
lations may  be  traced  even  in  his  anatomical  researches.     While 
at  one  time  he  seems  to  approach  very  nearly  to  the  discovery  of 
the  circulation,  at  another  time  he  diverges  as  far  as  possible  from 
it.    He  describes  the  vena  cava  as  pouring  the  blood  into  the 
heart ;  but  at  another  time  he  states  that  through  the  same  vessel 
there  is  a  reflux  of  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  the  liver.     *  Nature,' 
he  says,  ^  has  destined  the  orifices  of  the  heart  for  the  following 
purposes :  the  vena  cava  pours  the  blood  into  the  right  ventricle, 
nom  whence  it  passes  into  the  lungs,  and  thence  into  the  left  ven- 
tricle ; '  but  then  he  adds,  that  ^  during  deep  the  blood  is  brought 
to  the  right  ventricle  by  the  veins,  and  not  by  the  arteries^  for 
which  reason  the  veins  swell  while  we  are  asleep,  and  are  empty 
while  we  are  awake.'     Elsewhere  he  describes  the  ofiice  of  the 
venaportcB  to  be  to  convey  the  blood  not  to  the  liver^  from  the 
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spleen,  stomach,  and  intestines,  but  from  the  liver  to  these  several 
organs,  attributing  to  that  vessel  die  functions  of  an  artery. 

Among  the  followers  of  Vesalius,  daring  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  there  is  no  one  who,  in  the  way  of  science,  has 
contributed  more  to  the  glory  of  the  Italian  States  than  Fabriciua 
d'Acqnapendente.  When  he  died,  in  the  year  1619,  be  had  held 
the  ofBce  of  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Padua  daring  fifty  years. 
A  large  concourse  of  students  from  all  parts  of  Europe  listened  to 
his  discourses,  and  the  Republic  of  Venice  acknowledged  the 
valae  of  his  services  by  loaiding  bim  with  honours  and  by  the 
grant  of  an  annuity  of  10,000  crowns  of  gold.  In  the  discovery 
of  the  valves  of  the  veins  be  made  an  important  step  towards  a 
knowledge  of  the  circulation.  But  he  did  more  than  this ;  for 
Harvey  was  his  pupil,  and  it  was  under  his  instructions  that  the 
mind  of  the  young  Englishman  became  stored  with  that  know- 
ledge, and  was  trained  in  those  habits  of  reflection,  which  en- 
abled him  some  years  afterwards  to  arrive  at  results  so  important, 
not  only  to  sciience,  but  to  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

'  When  Harvey  made  his  appearance,'  says  M.  Fkmrens,  *  everything 
relating  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  had  beeu  indicated,  or  dX  least 
suspected,  but  nothing  was  established.  Thb  is  so  true  that  Fahricius 
d'Acquapendente,  who  followed  Ceaalpinus,  and  who  discovered  the 
existence  of  the  valves  of  the  veins,  was  unacquainted  with  it.  Cesal- 
pinus  himself,  who  saw  that  there  was  a  double  circulation,  mixes  up 
with  the  pulmonary  circulation  the  mistake  of  there  being  an  opening  in 
the  9eptum,  which  divides  the  ventricles  of  the  heart :  sanguis  partim 
per  medium  septum,  partim  per  medios  pulmanes  exdexiro  in  sinistrum 
venirieulum  cordis  transmUHtur,  Servetus  says  nothing  of  the  general 
circulation.  Columbus  repeats,  with  Galen,  that  the  veins  have  their 
origin  in  the  liver,  and  that  they  serve  to  distribute  the  blood  to  the 
various  organs.' 

.  ,  .  .  *  Harvey's  treatise  is  a  chef  d^ceuvre,  .  .  .  Modem 
physiology  may  be  dated  from  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  It  marks  the  advent  of  physiologists  into  the  field  of  science. 
Previously  to  this  they  had  merely  followed  the  ancients,  and  did  not 
venture  to  take  an  independent  course.  Harvey  made  plain  the  most 
beautiful  phenomenon  of  the  animal  economy,  a  point  at  which  the 
ancients  had  never  arrived.  The  authority  of  the  former  masters  was 
dispkteed.  It  ceased  to  be  the  custom  to  swear  by  Aristotle  and  Galen, 
who  were  superseded  by  Harvey.  I  shall  refer  elsewhere  to  the  ridiculous 
infatuation  which  led  the  medical  fiu^uhy  of  Paris  to  reject  the  doctrine 
of  the  circulation — the  bad  reasoning  of  Riolan  on  the  subject — the  mis- 
placed pleasantries  of  Guy  Patin.  This  folly,  however,  was  confined  to 
the  &culty ;  it  did  not  belong  to  the  nation.  Moli^re  ridiculed  Guy 
Patin,  and  Boileau  ridiculed  the  faculty,  and  Descartes,  the  greatest 
genius  of  the  age,  proclaimed  his  belief  in  the  circulation.' 
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DioQisy  who  was  the  most  distinguished  surgeon  of  those  tinws, 
taught  the  discorery  of  Harvey  in  bis  lectures  in  the  Jardin  du 
Boi.  In  his  dedication  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth  he  thus  expresses 
hiaiself: — 

'  I  was  appointed  to  demonstrate  in  the  Jardin  Royal  the  circulation 
of  the  hlood,  and  other  new  discoveries,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to 
acquit  myself  of  the  task  which  I  had  undertaken  with  that  zeal  and 
accuracy  which  are  due  to  the  orders  of  your  Majesty.' 

In  England  it  appears  that  the  researches  of  Harvey  had  a 
more  favourable  reception  than  they  had  from  the  close  corpora- 
tion called  the  *  Medical  Faculty  of  Paris.'  We  are  informed  by 
Dr.  Willis,  in  his  excellent  Life  of  Harvey,  lately  published  by 
the  Sydenham  Society,  that — 

Mn  the  year  1615,  being  then  in  the  thirtynseventh  year  of  his  age,  he 
was  appointed  to  give  lectures  on  anatomy  and  surgery  at  the  College 
of  Physicians,  and  that  it  b  generally  understood  that  in  the  ikst  course 
which  he  delivered  he  presented  a  detailed  exposition  of  those  views  as 
to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  which  have  since  rendered  his  name 
immortal.' 

Dr.  Willis  further  informs  us  that  they  continued  to  form  one  of 
the  subjects  of  the  lectures  which  he  delivered  annually  at  the 
College  for  many  years  afterwards,  though  it  was  not  until  the 
year  1628  that  has  treatise  on  the  circulation  was  published. 

Even  in  his  own  country,  however,  the  innovations  of  Harvey 
were  not,  in  the  first  instance,  universally  accepted.  It  is 
stated  by  Aubrey  that  by  the  vulgar  he  was  held  to  be  crack- 
brained,  ukL  that  ^  the  physicians  were  against  him  ;'  though  this 
last  observation  cannot  be  literally  correct,  as  the  most  eminent 
members  of  that  learned  profession,  forming  the  College  of 
Physicians,  were  his  patrons,  and  year  after  year  were  glad  to 
profit  by  his  instructions.  On  the  Continent  his  opponents  were 
more  numerous,  especially  among  the  Italian  anatomists,  who 
could  not,  without  a  struggle,  emancipate  themselves  from  their 
allegiance  to  Galen,  and  who  might,  moreover  (without  being 
themselves  conscious  of  it),  be  influenced  in  some  degree  by  a 
jealousy  of  the  young  foreigner,  whose  rising  genius  threatened 
to  obscure  the  great  and  well-merited  reputation  which  they  had 
previously  enjoyed. 

The  researches  of  Harvey  were  not  limited  to  the  circulation 
as  it  exists  in  the  perfect  animal ;  they  extended  also  to  that  of 
the  child  before  birth,  in  whom  the  lungs  are  not  used  as  the 
organ  of  respiration,  and  in  them  therefore  the  double  circula- 
tion is  not  required.  Galen  had  described  with  sufficient  accuracy 
the  communications  between  the  cavities  and  great  vessels  of  the 
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heart  which  exist  in  the  foetus,  and  which  become  obliterated 
afterwards.  The  observations  of  Galen  had  been  confirmed  bj 
Vesalius,  Fallopius,  and  other  anatomists ;  but  it  remained  for 
Harvey,  to  explain  how  it  is  that,  by  means  of  these  communi- 
cations, the  same  apparatus  is  adapted  to  a  single  circulation  in 
the  one  case  and  a  double  one  in  the  other.  His  dissections  of 
some  of  the  inferior  vertebrata  enabled  him  at  once  to  solve  this 
mystery,  and  thus  to  complete  the  history  of  the  most  important 
of  the  functions  of  organic  life  at  every  period  of  our  existence. 

In  science  it  has  generally  happened  that  one  successful  inves- 
tigation is  the  forerunner  of  others.  So  it  was  in  the  present 
instance,  and  M.  Flourens,  having  given  the  history  of  one  great 
discovery,  proceeds  to  give  that  of  another  not  much  inferior  in 
importance  to  that  which  was  completecl  by  Harvey.  In  order 
that  this  may  be  made  plain  to  those  who  are  not  physiologists 
some  preliminary  observations  may  be  required. 

That  ^  in  the  blood  is  the  life,'  and  that  the  blood  is  necessary 
not  only  to  the  nutrition  of  the  body  but  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  vital  powers ;  that  the  waste  of  the  blood  and  of  the  general 
system  is  supplied  by  the  food  taken  into  the  stomach  and  con- 
verted into  chyle  in  the  intestines ;  are  matters  of  fact  too  obvious 
to  have  been  overlooked  at  any  time,  even  by  the  most  careless 
and  superficial  observers.  The  process  by  which  the  chyle  is 
conveyed  into  the  blood  and  assimilated  with  it  is  not  equally 
obvious.  Galen  believed  that  the  chyle  is  carried  into  the  liver 
by  the  veins  of  the  intestines ;  thai  it  is  in  that  organ  that  the 
conversion  of  it  into  blood  is  effected ;  and  that  from  thaace  the 
whole  mass  of  the  blood,  thus  recruited  by  a  supply  of  new 
matter,  is  distributed,  first  by  the  larger  veins  and  then  by  their 
ramifications,  throughout  the  rest  of  the  body.  These  views  of 
Galen  were  generally  adopted  by  those  who  followed  him,  and  it 
seems  that  more  than  fourteen  centuries  had  elapsed  before  any 
one  ventured  to  pronounce  them  to  be  erroneous.  Yet  Galen 
himself  had  furnished  an^  extract  from  the  now  lost  w.orks  of 
Erasistratus,  which  might  well  have  led  him  to  aitertain  some 
doubts  on  the  subject.  Three  centuries  before  the  Christian 
sera  that  ancient  anatomist,  in  the  dissection  of  young  goats, 
observed  in  the  mesentery,  besides  the  arteries  and  veins,  some 
other  and  smaller  vessels  containing  a  white  fluid.  Long  after 
this  observation  of  Erasistratus,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Eustachius  discovered  on  the  fore  part  of  the  spine  of  a 
horse,  lying  by  the  side  of  a  large  vein  (the  Vena  Azyffos)^  another 
vessel  which  was  evidently  neither  a  vein  nor  an  artery,  as  it 
contained  not  blood  but  a  transparent  fluid.  Eustachius  himself, 
however,  did  not  follow  up  his  own  discovery,  aqd  it  does  not 
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appear  to  have  much  attracted  the  notice  of  those  who  immedi- 
atelj  followed  him.  Harvey  began  to  teach  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  according  to  M.  Flourens,  in  the  year  1618,  but, 
according  to  Dr.  Willis,  three  years  sooner,  and  published  bis 
treatise  on  the  subject 'in  1628.  In  1622  the  white  vessels 
described  by  Erasistratus  were  again  noticed  by  Asellius  (who 
at  that  time  occupied  the  chair  of  Professor  of  Anatomy  at 
Pavia)  in  the  dissection  of  a  dog.  Asellius  pursued  the  inquiry, 
ascertained  that  these  vessels  were  sometimes  empty  and  trans- 
parent, at  other  times  opaque  and  containing  a  fluid  resembling 
cream,  and  he  published  an  account  of  them  in  the  year  1628, 
giving  them  the  name  of  the  lacteals.  He  regarded  them  as  the 
channels  by  which  the  nutritive  fluid,  elaborated  by  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  is  conveyed  into  the  circulation  ;  but  his  observa- 
tions  extended  no  further,  and,  without  tracing  them  to  their 
real  termination,  he  came  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
entered  the  veins  of  the  liver,  attributing  to  that  organ  the  office 
which  had  been  previously  attributed  to  it  by  Galen. 

Some  years  after  the  re-discovery  of  the  lacteals  by  Asellius, 
a  young  French  physician,  Pecquet,  while  yet  a  student  at 
Montpellier,  took  up  the  inquiry  where  it  had  been  left  by  his 

f predecessor,  and  traced  the  lacteals  into  one  large  vessel,  which, 
jing  on  the  forepart  of  the  spine,  extended  upwards  and  ter- 
minated in  the  junction  of  two  large  veins  (the  subclavian  and 
jugular)  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck.  This  vessel,  afterwards 
known  under  the  name  of  the  thoracic  duct,  is  identical  with  that 
which  had  been  described  by  Eustachius.  As  to  the  lacteal 
vessels  later  researches  have  added  nothing  to  the  discovery  of 
Pecquet ;  and  to  him  belongs  the  honour  of  having  been  the  first 
to  demonstrate  in  what  manner  the  nutritive  fluid  prepared  by 
the  organs  of  digestion  is  conveyeit  into  the  torrent  of  the  cir- 
culation. 

Yet  the  researches  of  Pecquet  were  incomplete,  and  it  re- 
mained for  another  anatomist,  his  own  contemporary,  to  show 
that  vessels  similar  to  those  whose  office  it  is  to  absorb  the  chyle 
bom  the  intestines  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  This  ana- 
tomist was  Thomas  Bartholin,  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Copen- 
hagen. Unconnected  with '  the  intestinal  canal,  and  where  there 
was  no  chyle  to  be  absorbed,  he  discovered  innumerable  vessels 
having  a  structure  similar  to  that  of  the  lacteals,  but  containing 
not  a  white  bat  a  transparent  fluid  or  lymph,  taking  the  same 
course  as  the  lacteals,  and  like  them  terminating  in  the  thoracic 
duct ;  and  to  these  he  gave  the  name  of  lymphatics.  The  discovery 
of  Bartholin  was  at  once  confirmed  by  other  anatomists,  and  our 
own  countrymen,  William  Hunter  and  Cruikshank,  have  worked 
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it  out  in  its  details,  so  that  nothing  seems  to  be  now  wanting  to 
render  our  knowledge  of  this  part  of  anatomy  as  complete  as 
possible. 

These  two  orders  of  vessels,  the  lacteals  and  lymphatics,  being- 
similar  in  their  structure,  and  having  a  common  termination,  have 
been  generally  described  as  forming  together  the  absorbent 
system.  The  function  of  the  lacteals  was  always  sufficiently 
obvious;  that  of  the  lymphatics  was  a  problem  which  mere 
anatomy  was  unable  to  solve.  Even  as  late  as  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century  it  was  believed  that  they  were  the  sole  agents 
in  that  process  of  absorption  which  is  going  on  in  every  part  of 
the  body.  The  labours  of  modem  physiologists,  especially  of 
M.  Magendie,  have  proved  this  to  be  a  mistake.  The  fluid  coiw 
tained  in  the  lymphatics  has  been  found  to  be  of  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same  quality  under  all  circumstances,  and  chemical 
analysis  has  ascertained  that  it  bears  no  small  resemblance  to  that 
in  the  lacteals.  These  facts,  taken  in  combination  with  others 
which  might  be  mentioned,  justify  the  opinion  which  is  held  by 
the  majority  of  physiologists  at  the  present  time,  that  the 
lymphatics  are,  like  the  lacteals,  organs  of  nutrition :  that,  while 
the  minute  arteries  are  employed  in  depositing  new  materials  to 
supply  theVaste  of  the  body,  the  lymphatics  are  simultaneously 
taking  up  that  part  of  the  old  materials  which  admits  of  being 
again  assimilated  with  the  blood,  and  carrying  it  back  into  the 
cixculation. 

Having  described  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  two  great 
anatomical  discoveries  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  of  the 
lacteal  and  lymphatic  vessels,  M.  Flourens  proceeds  to  discuss 
the  doctrine  of  vital  and  animal  spirits  as  held  by  Galen  and  his 
followers,  and  to  show  its  relation  to  the  modem  theories  of  the 
nervous  and  vital  forces.  Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  follow 
him  through  these  last-mentioned  inquiries,  and  we  pass  on  at 
once  to  the  concluding  chapters,  in  whidi  we  find  the  history  of 
the  Medical  Faculty  of  Paris,  such  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Harvey  and  Pecquet,  derived  chiefly  from  the  letters  of  one  of 
its  most  influential  members,  Guy  Patin,  celebrated  not  less  as 
the  author  of  the  clever  and  amusing  letters  in  question,  than  as 
being  the  Diafoirus  of  Moliere  and  the  object  of  Boileau's  satire.*' 
The  details,  of  which  we  shall  lay  a  part  before  our  readers,  are 
chiefly  interesting  as  they  afford  some  curious  illustrations  of  what 
may  be  called  the  transition-state  of  science,  wh«i  the  spirit  of 
independent  research  (bunded  on  experience  and  observation,  was 
beginning  to  supersede  a  too  implicit  reliance  on  the  authority 
of  the  ancients. 

*  L'un  menrt  vide  de  sang,  Fantre  plein  de  s<^n^. — Art  Poitiqw,  Chant  iv. 
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This  medical  Faculty  was  a  aingdhar  institntioii^  and  is  thus 
ilescribed  hy  oar  aathor : — 

*  It  eoverned  itself,  it  maintained  itself,  it  had  made  itBdf.  It  had 
for  its  tounders  neither  the  kings  of  France  nor  the  city  of  Paris.  .  .  , 
The  Medical  School  of  Paris  was  founded  and  maintained  at  the  sole 
expense  of  the  indiyidual  physicians,  .who  themselves  contributed  what  was 
nanting  for  its  buildings  and  endowment^.  ...  It  was  a  real  republic, 
which  had  for  its  citizens  the  Doctors,  and  the  Faculty  for  its  senate, 
under  the  directioD  of  a  Dean.  This  officer  was  elected  for  two  years ; 
and  while  his  reign  lasted  had  complete  authcurity.  He  is  described  by 
Guy-Patin  as  a  Slaster  of  the  Bachelors ;  as  r^ulating  the  discipline 
of  the  schools;  and  as  having  the  charge  of  the  registers,  which 
extended  backwards  over  a  period  of  500  years.  . .  .  Our  little  republic 
had  the  good  and  the  bad  qualities  of  greater  ones.  It  was  zealous  for 
its  own  glory ;  but  it  had  also  its  parties,  its  division?,  its  cabals.  Often 
one  party  condemned^  and,  if  the  occasion  offered,  expelled  the  other. 
.  .  .  When  we  thus  see  the  Faculty  establish,  maintain,  and  endow 
itself,  owing  everything  to  its  own  members  and  nothing  to  the  State, 
we  recognise  the  origin  of  that  independence  of  which  it  was  so  jealous, 
•sd  which  the  State  always  respected.  Our  Kings  had  to  treat  sad 
aegodate  with  the  Faculty.  Loeis  XI.  wished  to  copy  a  manuscript 
of  Rhasis  which  was  in  their  possession ;  but  they  refused  to  lend  it 
until  he  had  given  security  for  it.  Richelieu  wished  thep|^  to  admit  as 
&  Doctor  the  son  of  a  Gazetteer,  one  Renaudet,  for  whom  the  Faculty 
had  an  especial  hatred.  The  Faculty  refused,  and  Richelieu  gave  way. 
"  Individuals,"  says  Guy-Patin,  "  die,  but  corporations  do  not  die.'* 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  he  adds,  was  the  most  powerful  man  of  the  age  not 
actually  wearing  a  crown.  He  caused  the  world  to  tremble :  he  frightened 
Rome :  he  shook  the  King  of  Spain  on  his  throne :  yet  he  was  unable  to 
eompel  the  Faculty  to  receive  into  their  body  the  two  sons  of  a  Grazetteer 
who  were  already  licentiates,  and  who  will  not  ibr  a  long  time  be 
doctors." 

Such  a  spirit  of  independence  is  deserving  of  our  respect ;  but, 
unfortunately,  whatever  it  might  have  been  formerly,  in  the  time 
of  Guy-Patin  it  had  little  else  to  recommend  it.  As  a  body  it 
was  as  earnest  in  its  opposition  to  the  innovations  of  science  4s 
in  resisting  the  authority  of  the  minister.  So  Riolan,  one  of  the 
Faculty,  whom  Bartholin  compliments  as  the  greatest  anatomist 
of  the  age,  rejects  the  discovery  of  the  circulation,  and  also  that 
of  the  lacteals  and  lymphatics, — 

'  £ysry  one,'  he  says, '  must  now  be  making  discoveries.  Pecquet 
has  done  worse  than  tlus*  By  his  new  and  unheard-of  doctrine  (namely, 
of  the  lacteals  and  thoracic  duct)  he  would  upset  both  the  ancient  and 
modem  system  of  medicine.' 

Guy-Patin,  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  follows  Riolan  ia  the  same 
strain : — 
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'  If  M.  Duroyer  knew  nothing  mose  than  how  to  lie^  and  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  his  knowledge  w^  limited  to  two  things,  of  which  X 
hate  one  and  do  not  care  for  the  other.  Let  him  come  to  me,  and  X 
will  teach  him  a  better  way  to  a  good  practice  of  medicine  than  this 
pretended  circulation.' 

This  good  practice  of  medicine  had,  at  any  rate,  the  advantage 
of  simplicity,  being  limited  to  bleeding  and  the  administering' 
of  senna.  ^  Senna  performs  more  miracles  than  all  the  drugs  of 
India.'  Bleeding  was  proper. at  all  ages.  Guy-Patin  bled  a 
patient  thirty-two  times  in  one  attack  of  illness.  He  bled 
himself  seven  times  for  a  cold.  He  bled  his  mother-in-law,  as 
she  was  eighty  years  of  age,  only  four  times  ;  and  bis  wife  eight 
times  in  the  arm  and  then  in  the  foot.  Senna  was  administered  on 
the  same  scale  as  blood-letting. — *  We  save  more  patients  with  a 
good  lancet  and  senna  than  were  ever  saved  by  the  Arabian 
physicians  with  all  their  syrups  and  opiates.'  The  proposers 
and  employers  of  new  remedies  were  an  abomination.  Opium  was 
rejected  as  a  poison ;  the  Peruvian  bark  because  it  came  from  the 
Jesuits ;  and  as  for  antimony,  it  was  sufficient  to  say  that  it  was 
proscribed  by  the  Faculty.  Even  tea  was  held  in  abhorrence  as 
an  impertinent  innovation.  The  greatest  offenders,  however,  for 
whom  ther^isno  forgiveness,  were  those  who  prescribed  antimony. 
Those  physicians  who  ventured  to  think  that  antimony  might  be 
useful  were  tried  and  condemned  by  the  Faculty : — 

^  This  brought  them  back  to  their  duty.  If  they  should  be  again 
wanting  in  their  duty,  we  shall  not  be  wanting  in  ours  ;  but  shall 
prooeed  summarily  against  them,  so  that  they  will  be  for  ever  expelled 
from  among  us.' 

This  tirade  from  the  pen  of  Guy-Patin  will  remind  the  reader 
of  Le  Sage  of  the  conversation  which  Gil  Bias  held  with  Eh*. 
Sangrado,  when  he  visited  him  after  his  retirement. 

^  At  last,'  says  M.  Flourens,  *  the  Faculty  perished,  as  other  corpora- 
tions and  other  republics  perish,  by  an  exi^geration  of  its  own  principle. 
Its  great  object  had  been  to  restore  the  Greek  and  Latin  system  of 
medicine.  This  having  been  accomplished,  it  stood  still  with  an.  ob- 
stinacy which  was  fatal  to  itself.  It  ceased  to  move  onwards  while  all 
around  were  making  progress.  Discoveries  were  made  in  chemistry, 
anatomy,  and  physiology,  but  these  were  all  under  the  ban  of  the 
Faculty.' 

Happily  the  great  monarch  who  then  governed  France,  infected 
as  he  was  with  the  passion  for  political  aggrandisement,  had  also 
the  more  rare  but  more  honourable  ambition  of  being  known  to 

?osterity  as  the  promoter  and  patron  of  literature  and  science, 
'he  Faculty  being  intractable,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  employ 
i>ther  means  for  the  attainment  of  his  object : — 

^         ,      *The 
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*The  Royal  Garden  (Jardin  Royal)  vas  erected  or  restored.  The 
Faculty,  as  they  said,  for  good  and  substantial  reasons,  proscribed 
chemistry.  A  professorship  of  chemistry  was  established  in  the  Royal 
Garden.  lUolan,  the  professor  of  the  Faculty,  rejected  the  iroprove* 
meats  in  anatomy  and  physiology.  Dionis  (celebrated  alike  for  his 
profound  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  of  surgery)  lectured  on  them  in  the 
Boyal  Garden.' 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era.  The  good  work  begun 
fay  Louis  XIV.  was  completed  in  the  reign  of  his  successor. 
He  founded  the  Royal  A<»demy  of  Surgery,  to  whose  labours  we 
aie  indebted  for  the  most  valuable  collection  of  memoirs  con- 
nected with  the  healing  art  ever  given  to  the  world.  The  Royal 
Sodety  of  Medicine  followed ;  and  thus  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
came  to  an  end  after  an  existence  of  eight  centuries.  It  had  in 
former  times  done  good  service  by  getting  rid  of  the  farrago  of 
remedies  inherited  from  the  Arabian  schools,  and  by  liberating 
the  art  from  the  charlatanerie  of  occult  causes  and  the  delusions 
of  astrology  ;  but  having  done  so,  by  its  over-estimation  of  itself, 
and  its  opposition  to  the  advancement  of  science,  it  had  become 
ridiculous  and  worse  than  useless,  and  the  result  was  inevitable. 

In  the  sketch  which  we  have  given  of  M.  Flourens'  volume 
we  have  necessarily  omitted  to  notice  several  points  which  are  cal- 
cnlated  to  interest  the  general  reader  as  well  as  the  physiologist 
The  author  has  shown  by  his  other  works  that  his  mind  is  well 
adapted  for  the  process  of  original  investigation^  In  the  present 
instance  he  pretends  to  little  more  than  to  trace  the  steps  by 
which  two  of  the  most  important  discoveries  in  the  sciences 
relating  to  oi^^anic  life  were  gradually  accomplished.  But  this 
history  affords  some  useful  lessons  and  much  matter  for  reflec* 
tion,  especially  as  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  knowledge 
in  other  sciences  as  well  as  in  physiology. 


Art.  III. — Allocuzione  della  Santita  di  nostro  Signore  Pio 
Papa  IX,  del  22  GennaiOy  1855 ;  segtMa  da  uTia  JEsposizumey 
corredata  di  Documenti,     (Reprint)     Torino,  1855. 

THE  relations  of  England  with  Italy  differ  from  those  of  the 
other  Great  Powers  of  the  Mediterranean  in  this  funda- 
mental characteristic,  that  they  are  happily  disengaged  from  all 
q)Skestions  of  selfish  or  even  of  separate  interest.  Hence  probably, 
in  great  mrt,  the  genial,  free,  and  unsuspecting  temper  of  Italians 
towards  Englishmen,  in  spite  of  all  nationid  reserve,  and  of  that 
vulgar  pride  of  purse,  and  religious  narrowness,  which  have  not 
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yet  ceased  to  distingukh  a  portion  at  least  of  our  numerous 
trmyelling  fellow-coiuitr|rmen. 

WiA  Piedmont  in  particular  we  have  often  found  ourselves 
on  a  footing  of  great  political  intimacy ;  and  it  would  appear 
that  the  remembrance  of  these  bjrgone  periods  of  special  rela- 
tions with  England  is  cherished  in  the  sub- Alpine  kingdom,  as 
they  have  very  recently  been  made  the  subject  of  an  historical 
treatise  by  Count  Sclopis,  a  distinguished  and  aocomplished 
Piedmontese«  Such  recollections,  we  may  fairly  presume,  have 
served  to  prepare  the  ground  ioft  the  recent  treaty  between 
France,  England,  and  Sajrdinia,  and  for  the  military  convention 
between  the  two  latter  of  these  three  powers.  This  convention 
is  of  a  character  somewhat  novel  in  its  own  class,  inasmuch  as, 
under  its  provisions,  England  neither  gives  nor  guarantees,  bat 
simply  lends  money  to  Sardinia  which  she  has  herself  borrowed. 
It  is  chaiged  at  the  unremunerative  rate  of  3  per  cent,  and  she 
receives  from  the  indebted  power,  together  with  the  interest,  a 
further  payment  of  1  per  cent  per  amrnm,  by  way  of  sinking 
fund.  She  has  also  undertaken  the  conveyance  of  the  Piedmontese 
contingent  to  the  East,  and  is  in  this  manner,  as  well  as  by  the 
pecuniary  bargain,  charged  with  a  laige  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
armament  Yet,  considering  the  position  of  Sardinia  in  Europe — 
her  own  burdens  and  her  unquestioned  good  faith — die  arrange- 
ment is  one  on  her  part  eminently  public  spirited  and  liberaL 

But  it  is  to  other  matters,  for  the  momoEit  less  stirring,  yet 
of  deeper  permanent  import,  that  we  wontd  now  invite  attention. 
The  greatest  events  of  history  have  grown  up  from  minute  and 
obscnre  beginnings,  as  Jupiter  himself,  aocoiding  to  the  Greek 
mythology,  once  lay  an  infant  in  the  wilds  of  Crete ;  and  it  is 
the  part  of  true  wisdom  to  search  them  oat  in  their  inception  and 
before  they  have  by  their  magnitude  forced  themselves  on  the 
general  gaze.  In  the  times  when  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  were 
mowing  down  the  old  English  aristocracy,  and  when  we  vexed 
France  with  our  ill  neighbourhood  until  she  found  her  Deborah 
in  Joan  of  Arc,  how  few  dreamed  that  there  were  fermenting  in 
the  bosom  of  European  society  the  seeds  of  the  great  religious 
revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  not  only  affected  the 
dogma  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  but  which  even  now  meets 
us  in  politics  at  every  turn,  and  which  for  two  centuries  was 
more  prolific  of  sheer  blows  and  bloodshed  between  and  within 
the  nations  of  Christendom,  than  the  lust  of  personal,  dynastk, 
or  national  aggrandssement  in  any  of  its  forms  ? 

In  the  arena  we  are  about  to  contemplate,  Piedmont  and  Rome 
are  the  two  combatants,  and  each  of  them  holds  a  position 
amongst  the  most  singular  in  the  world*     Owing  hex  free  con- 
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stttntioii  to  the  torhkl  and  disMtrous  period  of  1848,  Piedmont 
hai  claq>ed  dotel  j  to  her  bosom  the  child  that  was  bom  to  her 
amidst  soch  dmk  iHnens ;  for  while  the  storms  of  war  raged 
arouid  her,  the  rerj  soil  was  mined  beneath  her  feet  by  civil 
disseosion.  The  tempered  liberty  which  exists  in  Piedmont 
owes  nothing  to  the  mercj  or  forbearance  of  the  parties  in  either 
eitreme.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  characteristic  in  a  peculiar 
degree  of  Italian  politics,  that  both  those  parties,  hatmg  one 
aaother  not  less  bitterly  than  elsewhere,  hate  more  bitt^lj  the 
iseaa  that  ocoipies  the  ground  between  them,  that  reproaches 
bj  its  own  calmer  attitude  the  violence  of  each,  and  that  alone 
commands  anj  considerable  share  of  English  sympathy  or  respect* 
Eien  while  the  country  was  engaged  in  war,  a  war  which  it  did 
aot  become  them  at  least  to  decry  or  paralyse,  the  democratic 
putj  were  weakening  the  hands  of  the  king  and  goremment 
of  Piedmont  by  their  mnrmurs  and  their  plots.  What  sort  of 
trettment  the  Sardinian  state  has  received  from  the  other  side, 
the  race  of  Rome  herself  shall  tell  us.  But  whatever  the 
obstacles  in  her  path.  Piedmont  has  met,  and  we  trust  that  we 
i&ajsdd,  has  overcome  them.  A  distant  view  is  an  insecure 
<^aDd  we  would  therefore  be  understood  to  speak  with  caution ; 
bat  the  general  features  of  the  case  are  such  as  can  hardly  be 
Bistakeu.  It  is  by  no  mere  happy  accident  that  Piedmont  baa 
S&ined,  and  still  enjoys  her  institutions,  while  so  many  other 
states  have  lost  the  substance  or  the  hope  of  freedom  which  they 
bad  previously  possessed.  Surrounded  by  alien  influences, 
prened,  above  all,  by  that  Power  which,  through  the  medium  ojf 
^^Qos  sympathies  and  caste,  has  its  base  of  hostile  operatioaa 
jo  the  very  heart  of  every  state  with  which  it  quarrels,  stilly 
iiistead  of  being  driven  to  desperation  by  her  difficulties,  she 
has  nerer  for  a  moment  lost  her  self-command,  or  ceased  to 
<^hihit  to  the  world  the  dignified  deportment  that  peculiarly 
l^ts  a  free,  settled,  and  temperate  constitution.  Remarkable, 
"ideed,  as  have  been  the  results  of  her  domestic  policy,  still 
oiore  lanarkable  is  the  manner  in  which  she  has  attained  thenu 
^[Wagh  every  variety  of  fortune,  amidst  the  wild  and  Bacchanalian 
enthnsiasm  of  1848,  amidst  the  depression  of  the  reaction  which 
too  naturally  followed  in  its  train,  we  have  seen  a  king  and  a 
P^e  walking  hand  in  hand,  without  rashness  and  without  fear^ 
^tively  detectii^  the  snares  which  anarchy  or  absolutism  set 
^^  about  their  path,  with  an  eye  set  steadily  on  the  mark  of 
civil  improvement,  and  a  foot  never  wavering  in  the  march 
^^'^uds  It.  Their  history,  during  these  last  eventful  seven  years, 
°u  home  in  abundance  the  marks  of  a  national  character  at  once 
bdd  and  masculine,  circumspect  and  solid ;  and  the  inward  shocks 
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of  those  years,  the  first  of  the  freedom  of  Sardinia,  have  scarcely 
been  greater  than  might  have  attended  the  ordinary  working  of 
the  oldest  and  best-adjusted  constitutional  government  Under 
these  circumstances  her  vocation  has  assumed  not  merely  a 
domestic  but  an  Italian,  and  not  merely  an  Italian  but  an 
European,  importance ;  and  nothii^  seems  requisite  to  enable 
her  to  fulfil  a  destiny  of  no  common  elevation,  but  that  the  same 
spirit  which  has  been  moulding  so  successfully  her  internal  laws 
and  institutions  should  in  all  future  emergencies  be  strong  enough 
to  assert  its' claim  to  preside  alike  over  her  domestic  and  her 
foreign  policy. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  shall  we  say  of  Rome — her  assailant  ? 
It  might  be  supposed  that  the  advisers  of  the  Pope  would  find 
enough  for  themselves  and  for  him  to  do  at  home,  since  they 
present  to  us  the  extraordinary  and  perhaps  unexampled  spec- 
tacle of  a  sovereign  and  a  government  not  only  sustained  by 
foreign  arms,  but  without  a  party  or  a  friend  (except  those  im- 
mediately interested  in  the  existing  order)  among  their  own 
subjects.  The  vain  dreams  that  followed  the  accession  of  the 
kindly  but  ill-judging  and  unstable  Pius  IX.  have  been  miserably 
dispelled.  The  impossibility  of  associating  civil  freedom  with 
the  temporal  rule  of  the  Popedom  has  been  exhibited  in  the  way 
of  experiment.  The  doom  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power  is  to 
all  appearance  sealed,  and  its  date  can  be  no  later  than  the  day 
when  the  galling  yoke  of  foreign  domination  is  removed.  Even 
the  financial  disorders  of  the  Roman  State  are  such*  as,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  would  insure  its  overthrow ;  but  other 
and  more  deeply  seated  causes  are,  we  fear,  from  day  to  day 
swelling  a  long  account  of  unheeded  wrongs,  the  settlement  of 
which  will  only  be  the  more  sure  and  sweeping,  in  proportion  as 
it  is  longer  delayed.  Yet  the  volcanic  soil  on  which  the  court 
of  Rome  treads  seems  to  be  firm  enough  to  afford  it  standing- 
ground  from  which  to  hurl  against  offenders  every  weapon  that 
the  armoury  of  the  past  can  supply,  except  that  of  actual,  force  ; 
with  respect  to  which  it  can  hardly  be  uncharitable  to  say,  that 
Rome  does  not  in  these  times  use  it,  simply  because  she  does 
not  happen  to  possess  it. 

'  •  According  to  figures  which  "we  have  every  reason  to  rely  on,  the  Roman 
Pontiff  shares  with  us  the  unhappy  distinction  of  spending  the  greats  part  of  his 
revenue  in  paying  the  interest  of  his  debt;  and  this  idthough  his  very  small 
army,  so  far  as  it  is  anything  at  all,  is  a  mere  police.  His  revenue  appears  to 
be  about  ten  millions  of  crowns :  the  charge  of  the  debt  nearly  ux.  But  the  total 
annual  expenditure  seems  to  exceed  the  first-named  sum  by  above  30  per  cent., 
and,  accordingjly,  he  has  contracted  loans  amounting  to  nearly  fifteen  million 
crowns  since  his  restoration  in  1849 ;  that  is  to  say,  he  has  defrayed  fh>m  a  fifth  to 
<a  fourth  of  his  expenses  by  means  of  borrowed  money. 
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There  is  something  charecterbtic,  too,  in  the  rather  peculiar 
manner  in  which  the  case  comes  before  us.  The  Papal  court 
tell  its  own  story,  in  an  Allocution  dated  the  22nd  January,  1855, 
with  a  detailed  Explanation,  and  an  ample  collection  of  docu- 
ments appended  to  it,  on  which  of  course  it  relies  to  prove  its 
case.  The  Allocution,  the  Exposition,  and  the  Documents,  are 
simply  reprinted  in  Turin,  without  a  word  of  comment,  under  the 
eye,  if  not  by  the  care,  of  a  Government  which  has  learned  to 
eoofide  in  the  simple  strength  of  justice,  and  to  permit  its  adver-> 
saries  to  tell  its  story  as  well  as  their  own. 

The  Allocution  begins  by  employing  those  sounding  phrases 
descriptive  of  acute  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  and  of  the 
Church  beneath  hb  rule,  which,  to  our  minds  at  least,  have  lost 
much,  if  not  all,  their  dignity  and  force  through  relentless  repe- 
tition, and  through  their  indiscriminate  application  to  all  causes, 
good  and  bad.  The  person  of  the  King  is  carefully  spared ;  but 
the  Sardinian  Government  is  declared  to  have  inflicted,  with  an 
ever-increasing  malignity,  amidst  the  extreme  grief  and  indigna- 
tion of  all  reputable  men,  the  most  grievous  wrongs  upon  the 
deigy,  the  bishops,  the  religious  orders,  the  immunities  of  the 
Charch,  and  the  Roman  See.  By  their  recent  bill  respecting  the 
omvents,  the  benefices  without  cure,*  the  right  of  lay  patronage, 
and  the  coU^ate  churches,  they  have  not  only  violated  all  right 
divine  and  natural,  but  have  favoured  the  extremest  doctrines  of 
Communism  and  Socialism.  Such  is  the  indictment,  only  shorn 
of  most  of  its  sesquipedalian  words.  Next  comes  the  sentcfnce ; 
and  here  the  Roman  Pontiff  authoritatively  declares  all  laws  what- 
ever of  the  Sardinian  State  which  are  detrimental  to  religion,  the 
Charch,  or  the  Papal  See,  to  be  absolutely  null  and  void.  He 
charges  all  those  who  in  any  manner  favour  or  approve  any  of 
these  laws  to  remember  the  canonical  punishments  to  which  they 
are  liable  ;  and  he  expresses  the  wish  that,  moved  by  this  pater- 
nal admonition,  they  may  make  haste  to  repair  the  wellnigh 
irremediable  mischiefs  they  have  done,  and  may  thus  save  him 
firom  the  painful  necessity  he  will  otherwise  have  to  encounter, 
of  acting  against  them  with  those  arms,  which  God  has  com- 
missioned him  to  wield. 

We  will  now  endeavour,  following  the  case  through  the  expla- 
natory statement  which  the  G)urt  of  Rome  has  appended  to  the 
Allocution  of  the  Pope,  and  through  the  mass  of  documents  which 
make  up  the  volume,  to  set  forth  the  nature  and  amount  of  the 
grievances  on  the  strength  of  which  his  Holiness  has  been 
induced  to  venture  on  this  exorbitant,  though  very  far  from  un- 
exampled stretch  of  power. 

•  Beneficia  simplicia.  ^ 
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First,  then,  we  find  that,  even  before  the  epoch  of  tiie  Sardinian 
constitatioB,  a  law  was  promul^ted,  which  purported  to  establi^ 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  Under  this  law,  books  imported  from 
abroad  might  be  admitted  without  the  ordeal  of  a  previous  eccle- 
siastical censorship ;  and  only  a  licence  of  the  civil  govemment 
was  required  for  the  printing  of  books  and  journals  within  the 
kingd<Mn.  In  what  spirit  this  authority  has  been  exercised  it 
needs  but  a  passing  glance  at  the  Piedmontese  papers,  with  their 
large  freedom  of  opinion  and  language,  or  at  the  contents  of  any 
book-shop  in  Turin  or  in  Genoa,  to  show.  On  the  one  side,  we 
have  ourselves  purchased  there  the  works  of  Mazzini  ;  while  the 
volume  now  before  us  affords  the  best  proof  that  an  equal  licence 
is  conceded  on  the  other.  But  an  ecclesiastical  censorship  means, 
in  a  Roman  Catholic  country,  simply  a  censorship  directed  under 
the  supreme  control  of  the  Pope,  To  the  idea  of  a  free  press,  there- 
fore, it  was  simply  a  contradiction  in  terms  ;  and  to  pass  a  law  for 
a  free  press  without  abolishing  it  would  have  been  to  palm  a  gross 
delusion  upon  the  people.  It  is,  accordingly,  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  establishment  of  a  free  press  which  constitutes  the 
first  grievance  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  Nor  is  it  the  protection  o£ 
the  great  verities  of  religion  against  blasphemy  that  the  Court  of 
Rome  seems  to  have  principally  in  view.  No  blasphemy  appears 
in  her  eyes  to  exceed  the  blasphemy  of  Gallican  sentiments  :  the 
Attacks  which  most  alarm  her  (for  she  probably  knows  that  the 
truths  of  religion  are  best  defended  in  times  like  these  by  the 
Christian  feeling  of  the  people)  are,  as  we  infer  from  her  own 
language,  those  upon  the  Clergy  and  the  Pope.*  And  here  the 
point  most  worthy  of  note  is,  not  that  the  Court  of  Rome  shoald 
disapprove  of  a  free  press,  but  that  its  views  of  what  constitutes 
an  independent  sovereignty,  and  the  legitimate  province  of  the 
civil  power,  should  at  this  era  of  the  world's  history  be  so  crude 
and  narrow  as  to  embolden  it  to  view  this  exercise  of  a  right  so 
plain  and  elementary  by  the  civil  govemment  of  Piedmont  as  an 
excess  and  an  outrage  committed  against  itself.  This  proceeding, 
«ven  if  it  stood  alone,  plainly  demonstrates  the  hazards  attendant 
upon  all  dealings  between  an  independent  state  and  the  Roman 
Pontiff ;  it  shows  that,  although  such  a  power  may  hold  the  Court 
of  Rome  bound,  even  as  it  would  a  savage,  by  the  motives  of  inte< 
rest  and  fear,  it  cannot,  when  dealing  with  matter  either  ecclesi- 
astical  or  pretended  to  be  such,  rely  upon  finding  in  that  Court 
any  clear  or  broad  notions  of  political  equity  and  mutual  rights, 
but  on  the  contrary  it  must  be  prepared  to  grapple  with  claims  that 
involve  the  virtual  subjugation  of  the  civil  power  to  the  spiritual 
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as  effscliTely,  if  net  qoile  as  directly,  as  the  Ball  Iham  Sandam. 
But  if  these  tnnsactioDs  presort  so  disoearagiag  aa  aspect  when 
read  with  reference  to  the  part  borne  in  then  by  the  Roman  See, 
tbey  are  not,  as  we  may  Tentofe  to  remark  by  anticipatioii,  less 
cheering  when  we  consider  the  undeniable  proof  whicji  they  lik^ 
wise  snpp]  J,  that  a  stale  and  people  of  the  Roman  Catholic  com* 
monion  can,  eren  in  these  days,  Tindicate  civil  rights  against  their 
most  formidable  enemy,  in  no  spirit  of  inreligion  or  of  faction,  yet 
with  the  sane  energy  and  decision  which  so  often  and  so  bene- 
ficiaHy  marked  the  history  of  onr  own  and  of  other  coontries 
IB  the  centuries  that  preceded  the  Reformation. 

The  law  on  the  press  was  made  in  October  1847  ;  the  coastita- 
tion  followed  early  in  1848  ;  and  almost  immediately  after,  so  runs 
^  Roman  complaint,  a  new  injury  was  inflicted  on  the  Church. 
On  the  25th  of  April  a  law  appeared,  which  set  forth  that,  nnder 
the  enactments  of  the  Staiuto  or  Constitution,  the  provision  for- 
merly in  use  for  regulating  the  grant  of  the  ExBfuaiur  bad  becMne 
mapjrficable,  and  proceeded  to  direct  as  follows  : — 

*•  lostnnueats  ixoni  Rome,  vhich,  under  the  existing  coDcordats,  or  by 
established  usage,  require  before  they  can  take  efTect  to  be  furnbhed 
with  the  JExequatuTy  will  continue  to  be  submitted  to  the  respective 
sd^ocate-generals  of  the  judges  of  appeal/ — p.  36. 

And  it  then  describes  the  course  in  which  these  instruments 
tie  to  go  forward  for  the  Royal  sanction.  It  will  be  observed 
that,  according  to  the  words  of  the  law,  it  affected  only  such 
instruments  as  already,  under  concordat  or  established  usage, 
required  the  exequattsr.    Hear  the  Roman  answer : — 

'But  the  established  usages,  or,  to  speak  more  truly,  the  abuses  of 
bj  authority  under  this  head,  have  been  constantly  and  repeatedly  con- 
deomed  by  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Church,  and  are  essentially 
nnIL'— p.  8. 

The  first  part  of  this  assertion  it  proceeds  vary  sufficiently  to 
M^iort  by  citing  a  declaration  equivalent  to  this  law  published 
fay  the  Senate  of  Turin  in  1719,  and  followed  by  a  Brief  of 
Qement  XL  in  condemnation  of  it;  in  which,  with  an  over- 
powenng  copiousness  of  language,  that  Pope  first  declares  the 
OHEotmcat  to  be  void  ab  initio^  and  then  ad  mtgorem  eautelaai,  or 
m  English  phrase,  for  fear  of  accidents,  proceeds :--« 

^nia  onmia  et  singula damnamus,  reprobamus,  revocamus, 

caasamus,  irritamus,  annullamus,  abolemus,  vinbusque  et  eflfectu  penitus 
et  omnino  vacuamus,  ac  pro  damnatis,  reprobatis,  revocatis,  eassatis, 
irritis,  nuUu,  invalldis,  et.abolitis,  vinbusque  et  effcctu  penitus  st 
onndnd  vacuis,  semper  habere  volumus  et  mandamus.' 
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Since  those  days  the  Pope  has  without  doubt  materially  retrenched 
his  vocabulary ;  but  in  other  respects  his  manners  are  much  aa 
they  were.  For  let  us  consider  the  features  of  this  case.  The 
Exequatur  of  the  State  does  not  require  any  Protestant  principle 
for  Its  vindication.  It  seems  in  reason  inseparable  from  the 
essential  prerogatives  of  the  civil  authority ;  and  it  is  more  than 
warranted  by  the  doctrines  of  sound  canonists  and  by  the  practice 
of  the  Church  at  such  conspicuous  periods  as  those  of  Constantine 
and  Charlemagne.  But  if  it  be  a  just  claim  even  where  the 
highest  authority  of  the  Church  is  domestic,  and  therefore  essen^- 
tially  subject,  much  more  does  it  stand  good  where  ecclesiastical 
officers  are  regulated  in  the  last  resort  by  a  foreign  and  {quoad 
hoc)  an  independent  power.  This  claim,  so  far  removed  from 
the  taint  of  novelty  or  violence,  is,  in  the  particular  case  before 
us,  asserted  by  Sardinia  only  within  the  limit  of  concordat  and 
established  usage.  But  established  usage  is  denounced  by  the 
Court  of  Rome  as  no  more  than  established  wrong  and  rob- 
bery; and  although  the  measure  in  question  appears  in  fact  to 
have  touched  no  question  of  principle,  but  simply  to  have  pro- 
vided a  new  machinery  when  the  old  had  been  cast  away,  yet  this 
figures  among  the  grievances  to  religion  which  have  made  the 
Pope  think  it  wise  and  becoming  for  him  to  exercise  his  pretended 

Sower  of  annulling  the  laws  of  the  Sardinian  kingdom,  and  to 
old  out.  the  distinct  menace  of  a  formal  excommunicaticm  against 
a  people,  whose  religion  can  scarcely  be  open  to  any  other  charge 
than  that  they  render  to  him  too  implicit  an  obedience. 

Thus  far  the  Sardinian  government  had,  in  our  view,  done 
nothing  which  gave  the  Court  of  Rome  so  much  as  a  locus  standi 
in  the  case.  It  was,  however,  quite  impossible  that  matters 
should  rest  here.  A  country  which  had  just  solemxdy  declared,  by 
its  Constitution,  the  equality  of  all  orders  and  degrees  of  men  in 
the  sight  of  the  law,  could  not  acquiesce  in  the  continuance  of  that 
system  which  invested  persons  and  property  attached  to  the  church 
with  an  exceptional  character  in  dieir  civil  relations,  and  sub- 
jected them,  and  even  such  laymen  as  might  be  involved  in  forensic 
causes  with  them,  to  a  separate  law  and  jurisdiction.  The  enthu- 
siastic support  which  the  country  has  since  given  to  its  govern- 
ment in  its  contest  with  the  popedom,  places  this  altt^ther 
beyond  doubt,  and  shows  that  the  authorities  of  the  state  exer- 
cised a  wise  discretion  in  opening  the  question  on  their  own 
responsibility,  in  preference  to  waiting  for  an  outburst  of  popular 
feeling  which  they  might  have  been  unable  to  omtrol,  and 
which,  if  the  provocation  had  continued  without  abatement^ 
might  have  involved  the  realities  of  religion  in  the  displeasure 
excited  by  the  encroachments  of  its  ministers,  and  the  ill  adjust- 
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flKot  of  its  ajyvncti.  Acooidiiiglj  oo  the  16th  of  Jotie,  in  the 
siBie  jeaoTj  the  Marqnis  Pmreto,  who  had  been  sent  as  a  plenipo- 
ioitiaiy  to  Rome  for  the  purpose,  and  who  would  appear  to  have 
been  penonally  acceptable  to  that  Court,  made  an  application  to 
the  Caidinal  Secretary  of  State,  declaring  the  wish  of  the  king 
ids  master  to  negotiate  a  new  Ccmcordat,  the  basis  of  which  was 
to  be  the  total  abolition  of  the  privileges  of  the  ecclesiastical 
Sonon,  and  the  reduction  of  ecclesiastical  persons  and  property  to 
a  l^al  eqnalitj  with  persons  and  property  of  other  classes.  This 
a]^ication  was  accompanied  with  a  strong  assurance  of  the 
loyalty  of  Sardinia  to  the  Roman  See,  and  with  compliments, 
which  after  what  has  happened  now  read  strangely  enough,  to  the 
leigning  Pontiff,  on  his  enlightened  appreciation  of  the  demands 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lives. 

The  first  answer  to  this  application  amounted  to  a  rebuke :  for 
the  Pope  on  the  27th  of  June,  by  his  Secretary  of  State,  reminded 
the  Saniinian  government  of  the  difference  between  temporal  and 
ecclesiastical  discipline ;  the  former  varying  with  the  vicissitudes 
of  human  affiurs,  the  latter,  fundamentally  immovable,  like  the 
Divine  promises  on  which  it  was  founded,  although  susceptible  of 
tome  degree  of  change  in  some  of  its  externals  and  details.  We 
doubt,  however,  whether  there  is  any  civil  government  which  could 
not  bear  tiius  to  be  referred  to  the  standard  of  its  original  with 
less  apprehension,  than  could  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  over  the 
church ;  bat,  waiving  this  polemical  theme,  what  could  be  more 
ill-judged  or  more  offensive  than  to  plead  the  divine  constitution 
of  ^le  church  in  answer  to  a  demand  for  the  surrender  of  privi- 
leges purely  temporal  in  their  nature?  Suppose  the  case  in- 
verted ;  sappose  the  Piedmontese  dergy  had  been  deprived  of 
their  temporal  maintenance;  if  the  Pope  had  remonstrated 
against  snch  an  act,  would  he  have  thought  it  less  than  a  cruel 
insult  to  be  reminded  of  the  divine  promises  on  behalf  of  the 
cfaim^  and  its  lofty  independence  upon  the  chances  of  terrestrial 
aSurs?  The  general  lesson  thus  read  to  the  Government  of 
Pfedmont  was  followed  by  a  refusal  to  admit  the  proposed  basis 
of  abolition ;  with  a  highly  condescending  intimation  that,  in  its 
*  Apostolic  benignity,"  the  See  of  Rome  would  enter  upon  com- 
Bmnications  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  any  and 
vhat  additions  could  be  made  to  the  concessions  or  limitations 
of  <^fical  privil^ie,  in  regard  to  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction, 
vhidi  had  been  previously  granted.  The  Piedmontese  envoy, 
asdnng  dannted,  sent  in  on  the  18th  of  September,  a  project  of 
^*  which  contains  a  luminous  exposition  of  the  whole 
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case.  All  cases  of  dogma,  safTwmts,  rdigUni  tows,  as  wdl  mm 
Ibe  discipUne  and  ritual  of  the  chnrcb,  are  treated  bj  him  as  ck* 
diosively  and  incontestaUy  beloagrsng  to  the  eccleaiartical  judicft- 
ture ;  bat  it  is  required  that,  in  dU  civil  and  criminal  caaaes,  the 
persons  and  property  of  eociestastics  shall  be  aab|ect  to  the  te— » 
poial  judge,  as  iJiall  also  all  qoestioits  relating  to  patronage,  besie- 
fices,  and  Ae  property  of  the  church.  His  demand  is  cap- 
ported  bj  an  admirable  aignment,  of  whidi  we  give  a  short 
sample. 

^  Moreover,  as  ecclebiastical  persons,  by  living  in  civil  society, 
belong  to  it,  constitute  one  of  its  integrating  parts,  and  enjoy  all  its 
advantsKes,  why  should  they  be  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction?  why 
should  they  dedine  the  subjection  common  to  all  ?  An  arrangennent, 
which,  if  it  was  originally  incongruous,  must  undoubtedly  i^fypear  mu^ 
BK>re  to  in  the  present  day,  when  die  fundamental  and  univmal  l&w  of 
the  reahn  iarttes  all  to  the  same  rights,  declares  all  to  be  equal  in  \tm 
owa  eye,  without  aaj  sort  oi  distinetion,  and  permits  none  to  be  iwith- 
drawn,  in  virtue  of  any  privilege,  froia  the  sphere  of  the  ordiiuuy 
tribunals  of  the  land.  As  nothing  can  be  more  strictly  secular  than 
property  moveable  or  immoveable  together  with  its  proceeds,  so  its  na^ 
ture  is  not  a  whit  changed  by  its  bein^  connected  with  an  eccleaiastica.! 
office  through  the  medium  of  canonical  erection  into  a  benefice.*  * 


The  demand,  however,  was  met  by  (be  G>art  oi  Rome  with 
offer  of  a  more  restricted  arrangement,  snch  as  had  then  reoentl^ 
been  oondnded  with  Tuscany ;  and  it  is  declared  in  the  paUicst- 
tion  befbve  us  to  be  not  only  exaggerated  in  amount,  Imt  to  be 
*  founded  on  false  principles.'  f 

The  men  who,  at  diis  time,  composed  the  Piedmontese  nunii^* 
try,  were  of  politics  eminently  moderate,  and  are  now  consider ^j^ 
to  belcmg  to  the  '  Right '  of  the  Legislative  Chambers ;  but  th^ 
found  themsdres  compelled  to  dedture  to  the  Court  of  Roaue  tb^ 
incompatibility  of  the  old  Concordats  and  the  new  oonstitutioK] 
The  Pope  needed  not  to  have  been  surprised  at  this  disoowery 
for  about  the  same  time  he  was  taught  by  experience,  in  fais  o'w^ 
dominicms,  that  representative  institutions  and  ecclesiastical  |>c^ 
rogatives,  such  as  he  understood  them,  could  not  co-exist  Ixi  ]^ 
own  case,  the  crisis,  after  bringing  about  an  expulsion  and  a.  ^^ 
public,  was  decided  against  his  people  by  the  force  of  fore^iv- 
arms  ;  but  that  mode  of  support,  alike  precarious  and  disbotio^^] 
able,  was  happily  out  of  the  question  in  the  case  of  Piediiic>«^ 
Still,  it  is  a  very  serious  matter  indeed  for  all  the  Govemni^^^^ 
of  Eurojpe  to  consider,  that  a  Power,  which  they  by  their  own.  ^^ 
set  up  m  1815,  is  to  take  upon  itself  thus  to  dictate  to  ft«^^ 
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as  it  fluy  diiak  \tm  aUe,  bmm  their  actaal  drcum- 
ftiDces,  to  resent  insult,  the  mainteDsace  witfain  tlMsir  territories 
of  ;einporal  regulations  affecting  the  clergy,  which  are  incompa- 
tible with  the  existing  constitution,  and  which  any  goyemment, 
■nd  enough  to  make  the  attempt,  conld  only  support,  even  for  a 
time,  at  the  cost  of  a  civil  war  certain  to  terminate  in  their 
extinction. 

Bat  the  scene  was  diTersified  by  other  erents.  By  a  law  of 
Octobo-,  1848,  public  instruction  was  placed  under  the  Secretary 
of  State,  assisted  by  an  administrative  council ;  religious  interests 
being  provided  for  by  means  of  spiritual  directors,  one  of  whom 
was  to  be  a  member  of  each  local  council.  The  Apostles'  Creed 
ooly  (as  it  is  alleged  in  the  Papal  statement)  was  required  from 
paduates  and  others  in  the  Universities,  and  the  theses  to  be 
fostained  were  no  longer  to  be  submitted  to  the  bishops. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  together  with  the  cognate  insti- 
tution for  women  of  the  Dame  del  Sacro  Cuorty  forms  the  next 
item  in  tbe  list  of  grievances.  Members  of  the  Company  not 
subjects  of  the  state  were  dismissed  from  the  country,  with  an 
allowance  in  money  to  carry  them  home :  to  subjects  a  pension 
of  500  lire  was  assigned,  to  last  until  they  should  be  otherwise 
provided  for.  The  rest  of  the  property  of  the  order  was  applied 
to  defraying  the  charge  of  the  national  colleges.  The  papal 
court  protested  against  this  measure  as  incompatible  with  the 
rights  of  property,  guaranteed  to  all,  without  exception,  by  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom.  But  it  founded  its  complaints  principally 
OD  the  violation  which  the  measure  involved  of  the  *  maxims  of 
^  Catholic  church  and  the  holy  See  ;'  and  proceeded  to  lay  down 
the  astounding  doctrine,  that  the  properties  of  religious  corpora^ 
tions  in  any  given  country  are,  in  fact,  parts  of  one  great  whole,, 
Ae  property  of  the  Church  at  large,  and  are  therefore  not  subject 
to  the  civil  power,  but  to  the  ecclesiastical,  that  is,  to  the  Pope 
himself. 

'  Regions  corporatioos,  forming  a  portion  of  tbe  ecclenastioal  famOy 
at  large,  are  by  tiieir  very  nature  under  tbe  guardiaBship  and  authority 
of  the  Chorch ;  and  consequently  no  measures  or  laws  can  he  adopted 
vkk  respect  to  tbem  except  by  the  ^iritual  power,  or  through  its 
w&ey,  especially  in  what  toucbej  their  extstence  or  their  conduct  in 
the  institations  to  which  they  respectively  belong. 

*  19<Hr  can  any  other  rule  be  recognised  even  in  matters  that  concern 
their  property.  It  is,  in  truth,  beyond  dispute  that  the  goods  possessed 
by  ecclesiastical  and  religious  foundations  belong  to  the  general  cate- 
gory of  property  of  the  Chorch,  and  constitute  a  true  and  proper  por- 
tion of  its  Mcred  patrimony.    In  consequence  whereof,  as  the  property 
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of  the  Church  is  of  its  own  nature  inviolable,  so  in  like  manner  are  the 
possessions  of  such  foundations.'  * 

And  the  Pope's  minister  then  proceeds  to  show — with  some 
tinge  surely  of  that  Socialism  which  the  Allocution  so  freely 
ascribes  to  the  Sardinian  Government — ^that,  as  the  Jesuits  are 
suppressed  without  the  concurrence  of  the  competent,  that  is  to 
say,  the  spiritual  authority,  they  are  still  in  reality  possessed  of 
their  natural  rights  in  their  property. 

We  pass  lightly  over  a  measure  t  passed  for  the  abolition  of 
tithes  in  Sardinia,  which  occupies  a  good  deal  of  space  in  these 
pages,  because  illustrations  of  the  principles  at  issue  may  b^ 
abundantly  drawn  from  the  other  discussions.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  these  tithes  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  appropriated  to 
the  support  of  bishoprics  and  prebends,  while  the  parishes  were 
served  by  vicars  in  a  state  of  scandalous  poverty :  and  the  object 
of  the  measure  seems  to  have  been  at  once  to  mitigate  these  gross 
inequalities,  and  to  relieve  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  from  a 
serious  grievance,  and  the  island  from  a  great  obstacle  to  improve- 
ment. But  as  the  Chambers  adopted  this  change  without  the 
Pope's  consent.  Cardinal  Antonelli  declared  that  the  law  they 
had  passed  was  null  in  the  face  of  the  Church,  and  that  the  obli- 
gation of  the  people  to  pay  their  tithes  remained  entire.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  perfect  keeping  with  the  doctrine  thus  laid  down  at 
head-quarters,  the  Archbishop  of  Cagliari  took  occasion,  or,  as 
the  phrase  is,  ^  found  himself  compelled,'  by  the  measure  respect- 
ing tithes  in  Sardinia,  to  issue  an  excommunication  against  such 
persons  as  should  violate  the  rights  of  the  Church. 

Meantime  the  Government  had  repeated  their  proposals  for  a 
new  concordat  without  effect;  and  two  years  having  elapsed. 
Count  Siccardi  at  length  presented  to  the  Chambers  a  law  for 
effecting  th^  purpose  of  the  Government  with  respect  to  the 
ecclesiastical  forum — in  double  violation,  says  the  papal  mani- 
festo, first,  of  its  promise  to  treat  upon  the  subject  (but  an 
offer  repelled  is  surely  no  longer  a  promise) ;  and  secondly,  of 
the  concordat  actually  in  force,  and  always  observed  by  the 
Roman  See.  Simultaneously  with  the  introduction  of  the  bill, 
a  Note  in  explanation  of  it  was  addressed  to  Cardinal  Anto- 
nelli, pro-Secretary  of  State,  by  the  Sardinian  Charge  d*Affaires 
at  Rome.  It  represented,  that  the  constitution  of  the  country 
absolutely  required  the  abolition  of  exceptional  jurisdictions ; 
that  that  of  the  clergy  now  alone  remained;  that  the  King, 
ever  since   1846,  had  sought  the  Pope's  assent  to  its  extinc- 

♦  Doc.,  No.  Xin.,  p.  33.  t  Allocttiioiie,  Sec,  pp.  11, 12. 
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tion  without  avail;  and  that  the  Government  had  no  longer 
anj  alternative,  except  either  itself  to  assume  the  initiative,  or  to 
see  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  without  distinction  of  party,  take 
the  question  into  its  own  hands.  It  declared  that  this  decision,  as 
it  proceeded  from  simple  necessity,  was  final,  but  announced  its 
readiness  still  to  treat  with  the  Court  of  Rome,  but  at  Turin  only, 
and  its  full  determination  to  defend  religion  against  all  attacks. 
Indeed  the  name  of  Massimo  d'  Azeglio,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
Sardinian  ministry  at  the  time,  was  of  itself  conclusive  as  to  the 
spirit  in  which  any  question  of  the  kind  would  be  taken  in 
hand. 

While  the  celebrated  Siccardi  bill  was  passing  through  its 
stages,  the  old  grievance,'"  the  freedom  of  the  press,  was  repro- 
duced. The  responsibility  of  the  failure  in  the  communications 
between  the  Courts  was  disowned,  and  great  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  formal  character  of  the  existing  concordats : — 

'Every  one  knows  that  such  arrangements  are  contracts,  and  like 
these  entail  obligations ;  and  if  the  bond  of  a  bargain  is  to  be  respected 
in  private  life,  it  is  sacred  and  inviolable  in  the  life  of  states,  and  is 
aocordingly  so  held  in  the  jurisprudence  of  civilized  nations.  The  faith 
reeiprocally  pledged  seals,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  the  obligations 
Te^)ectively  assumed;  nor  can  one  of  the  contracting  parties  release 
itself  from  the  tie  witiiout  the  consent  of  the  other.' — p.  93. 

But,  when  the  royal  assent  had  been  jgiven  to  the  measure,  the  tones 
of  papal  complaint  waxed  louder  and  more  shrill  than  ever,  and 
the  Nuncio  quitted  Turin.  The  archbishop  of  that  city  issued 
direcdons  to  bis  clergy  in  contravention  of  the  new  law,  and,  re- 
fusing to  give  bail,  was  accordingly  arrested.  Upon  this. a  new 
reclamation,  dated  May  14,  came  from  the  Court  of  Rome,  and 
laid  down,  with  marvellous  hardihood,  the  view  of  civil  rights 
and  of  the  competency  of  States  taken  in  that  high  quarter : — 

*  Whatever  may  be  the  reforms  which  it  has  been  thought  proper  to 
adopt  in  the  civil  l^islation  of  the  realm  of  Sardinia,  the  venerable 
laws  of  the  Church  must  always  be  paramount  to  them,  and  should 
sorely  be  respected  in  a  Catholic  kingdom.'  f 

The  Pope  justifies  the  disobedience  of  the  Archbishop,  and 
demands  his  immediate  liberation  and  restitution  to  his  func- 
tion ;  not,  be  it  observed,  in  a  matter  of  religious  belief,  ritual, 
or  discipline,  but  in  one  of  privileges  as  strictly  temporal  in  their 
character,  as  they  were  plainly  odious  in  their  aspect,  and  inju- 
lioos  to  the  real  interests  of  the  clergy  themselves.  He  mingles 
in  his  protest  a  dark  threat  of  resort  to  ecclesiastical  arms :  and 

•  Doc.,  No.  XVI.,  p.  89.  t  AUoc,  &c.,  p.  96. 
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Sibliflbes  bi»  grieb  to  the  world  in  a  pangraph  of  an  AUocatien 
lirered  Afay  30,  1850l  Somewliat  Hmikr  pioceedingg,  ot 
which  we  need  not  follow  the  detail,  oecurred  in  the  case  of  the 
ArdiI»shop  of  SasaarL 

The  death  of  the  Cavalier  Pietro  De  Rossi  di  SanU  Roia, 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  G>mraerce,  carried  this  coBtio- 
versy  to  its  dimax.  It  is  not  pretended  that  he  had  any  q>ecial 
lesponsibility  for  the  Siccardi  law,  but  he  was  a  member  of  the 
administration  which  framed  and  carried  it»  He  was  se^iifed 
to  conless  and  repent  of  this  act  of  public  duty ;  and,  steadily 
refusing,  he  was  deprived  by  his  parish  priest,  a  regular  of  the 
order  of  the  Servi  di  itfarto,  of  the  last  sacraments.  For  this  mon- 
strous act  the  priest  and  his  coadjutors  were  removed,  and  the 
Ardibishop  was  carried  to  the  prison  of  Fenestrdles.  Upon 
this  another  missive  was  launched  from  Rome.  Fresh  grief  and 
dismay  had  invaded  the  Pontiff's  mind  ;  and  another  principle, 
not  less  destructive  of  order  and  civil  life  when  carried  to  its 
full  breadth  than  the  specimens  we  have  already  given,  was 
announced,  namely,  that,  as  the  affair  was  one  touching  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Sacraments,  none  but  the  spiritual  authorities 
could  have  anything  to  say  to  it.  According  to  this  rule,  a 
dergjman  might  withhold  the  Eucharist  from  the  edit6r  of  the 
^  Phonetic  Nuz '  for  his  orthographical  fanaticism,  or  from  Mr.  W* 
Brown  for  recommending  a  decimal  coinage.  But  did  it  never 
occur  as  matter  of  mere  argument  to  the  astute  managers  of  the 
Roman  diplomacy,  that  their  doctrine  is  logically  open  to  a  reply 
only  less  ridiculous  than  itself?  Questions  of  the  Sacraments 
are  spiritual  matter,  so  the  Sardinian  Government  had  nothing 
to  say  to  them ;  well  and  good :  but  on  the  other  hand  questions 
of  expulsion  and  imprisonment  are  temporal  matters,  so  the 
Papal  Government  could  have  no  right  to  take  notice  of  them. 
The  true  solution,  however,  is  this.  At  the  bottom  of  all  these 
Roman  arguments  is  the  good  old  Bonifacian  doctrine,  that, 
without  any  subtle  distinction  between  spirituals  and  temponJs 
at  all,  it  is  of  necessity  for  salvation  to  believe  that  every  human 
creature  is  by  Divine  law  subject  to  the  Pope  of  Rome.  And 
t&e  only  difference  in  the  form  of  the  claim  between  old  times 
and  new  is  this,  that  it  is  now  found  more  convenient  to  insert  the 
thin  or  spiritual  end  of  the  wedge  first,  and  to  trust  to  its  bringing 
after  it  whatever  may  be  needful ;  as  indeed  it  will  and  must, 
if  the  Church  and  the  world  are  to  be  governed  on  the  prindples 
of  the  Santa  Rosa  case,  since  it  is  plain  that  there  is  no  human 
action  which  may  not  be  hdd  to  partake  of  a  moral  character, 
and  thus  made  a  plea  for  excluding  men  from  the  Christian  pale 
by   refusal  of  the   Sacraments.     All  things  spiritual,  says  the 
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Pdpe^  are  mine :  and  uH  iloagi  tempocal  at  their  poit^  o£  con- 
tact with  tkimgs  spiritual.*  Itet  these  points  of  contact  are 
jBMHneraUe;  atnd  the  argumei^  as  an  arguaenti  is  not  ene  whit 
better  thatt  the  r^ly  which  a  civil  govemiaeBt  may  make :  idl 
things  temperal  ave  mine,  and  aU  things  spiritual  at  their  points 
el  contact  with  things  temporal.  Either  doctrine,  obtaining  ex- 
drniTe  awajy  is  destructive  alike  of  religion  and  of  society :  and 
it  is  Rome  which,  throughout  modem  histMry,  has  set  the  wcnrst 
example  of  asserting  and  pushii^  her  own  claims  in  that  exdtt* 
sive  form  uid  sense,  which  has  been  the  main  cause  of  the  most 
rideni  reactions  against  them. 

We  ase  next  introduced,  by  way  of  interlude,  to  a  law  which 
sobjected  the  aoquisition  of  property  by  corpoiatioo%  whether  lay 
sr  ecdeaaatieal,  to  the  condition  of  the  previous  assent  of  the 
executive ;  and  which  is  condemned  by  the  Court  of  Ronte  as 
another  infraction  of  a  sacred  right  of  the  Church.  This  minor 
inddent  only  deserves  notice,  because  the  redtal  indicates  the 
miftnm  tendency  of  the  Court  of  Rome  to  invest  civil  Betters 
with  spiritual  sanctions,  and  to  employ,  and  by  employing  eac* 
haost,  weapons  meant  for  the  defenee  of  religion  in  fighting  battles 
lor  secular  ob^cts. 

We  have  now  reached  the  middle  of  1850 ;  and  at  this  time  the 
Sabaipine  Government  appears  to  have  thought  that  the  ground 
they  had  occupied  in  the  contest  ought  to  be  defined  and  ^ed  by 
means  of  a  permanent  record.  This  we  find  in  a  I>ispatch  from 
the  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  dated  June  S,t  which 
we  cannot  too  highly  commend,  whether  for  its  sound  aod  com- 
prehensive reasoning,  or  for  its  admirable  feeling  towards  religion 
and  its  representatives.  Those  who  view  the  Christian  Church 
as  having  no  higher  function  than  to  be  a  mere  organ  of  the 
State,  and  who  draw  from  the  excesses  of  derical  power  in  other 
times,  other  lands,  or  other  communions,  arguments  for  reducing 
the  clergy  among  ourselves  to  a  spedes  of  religious  slavery,  wil. 
be  disappointed  if  they  expect  to  find  countenance  or  support 
hir  such  views  from  the  language  of  the  Sardinian  Garemment, 
or  from  the  spirit  with  which  it  hae  conducted  its  recent  contro* 
Tcrsies.  The  work  which  that  Government  has  been  performing, 
aUke  to  the  profit  of  other  states  and  its  own,  is  simply  to  vindi- 
cate the  freedom  and  supremacy  of  the  State  within  its  own  pro* 
rinee.  It  i»  Turin  |  and  not  Rome  which  discriminates  clearly 
between  the  secular  and  the  spiritual  province — it  is  Rome  and 
not  Turin  which  ambitiously  confinnids  them. 

*  See,  for  example,  Doc,  No.  XLIX.,  p.  184. 

t  Doe.,  No.  XXIIL,  p.  108.  %  pp.  107, 138. 
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The  main  point  at  issue  is  happily  not  much  obscured  by 
dispute  as  to  matters  of  fact     Th«»«  is,  indeed,  as  we  have  intt^ 
mated,  a  debate  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  G>rrespondence  between 
the  two  Courts  upon  the  question,  which  party  was  responsible 
for  the  fruitlessness  of  those  repeated  missions  that  had  been 
undertaken  on  the  part  of  Sardinia  with  a  view  to  the  revision 
of  the    existing    concordats.     It  is,   however,   avowed  by  the 
Government  of  Piedmont  that  they  had  defined  the  basis  by  an- 
ticipation, and  that  it  was  so  wide  as  to  include  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  the  exceptional  privil^es  of  the  ecclesiastical  forum  in 
civil  and  criminal  matters ;  while,  on  the  part  of  Rome,  it  is 
plainly  recorded  that,  although  prepared  to  modify,  upcm  cause 
shown,  she  was  not  prepared  to  abolish  the  whole  of  those  privi- 
leges.  Under  these  circumstances  we  can  have  little  hesitation  in 
adopting  the  Sardinian  view  of  this  part  of  the  dispute.   It  was  for 
the  interest  of  Sardinia,  which  meant  to  cany  its  point,  to  have 
the  sanction  of  Rome.     It  was  for  the  interest  of  Rome,  when 
she  had  determined  that  the  privileges  should  not  be  abolished 
with  her  leave,  to  evade  altogether  the  demand  for  re-opening 
the  concordats,  and  thus  to  throw  upon  Piedmont  the  double 
responsibility,  first  of  abolishing  the  privileges  of  the  clergy, 
and,  secondly,  of  setting  aside  the  formal  instrument  by  which 
they  were  defined. 

In  this  capital  respect  Rome  was  aware  of  her  advantage. 
The  concordat  is  an  agreement  between  two  persons,  both  of 
whom  are  temporal  sovereigns,  and  it  therefore  presents  at  first 
sight  the  aspect  of  an  international  engagement.  She  has  not 
scrupled  to  make  use  of  this  formidable  plea,  and  to  join  it  with 
another  of  equal  or  even  higher  pretensions. 

*  Concordats  are  inviolable  on  the  side  of  the  civil  power,  first  be- 
cause they  are  of  the  nature  of  international  treaties,  and  next  because 
they  deal  with  the  universal  laws  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  which 
depend  upon  the  Roman  Pontiff.' — p.  17. 

It  is  time  that  European  sovereigns  having  concordats  with  the 
Pope  should  bethink  themselves  of  their  position,  when  they  are 
thus  authoritatively  told  that  they  are  bound  by  international  en- 
gagements in  matters  affecting  only  their.own  subjects ;  and  further 
that  the  matter  of  these  engagements  is .  in  reality  under  the 
supreme  control  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  who,  it  would  seem  to  follow, 
might,  if  he  saw  fit,  settle  it  alone.  But,  in  fact,  these  assertions 
involve  the  grossest  abuse  of  language.  The  meaning  and  upshot 
of  the  whole,  as  the  Sardinian  Minister  observes,  is  really  no 
more  and  no  less  than  this  : — ^  Is  a  State  entitled  to  alter  its  own 
political  axrangements  without  the  consent  of  the  G>urt  of  Rome, 
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or  is  it  not  ? '  (p.  104.)  And  if  no  one -can  venture  to  maintain 
openly  a  doctrine  so  monstroof,  it  follows  that  matters  such  as 
die  privileges  of  the  ibmm  must  depend  upon  the  variations  of 
times  and  institutions,  and  must  follow  those  variations  as  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  nations  may  seem  to  them,  judging  de* 
uberatelj  for  themselves,  to  demand.  In  this  instance  the  ques- 
tioa  reall J  was,  had  Sardinia  a  right,  whether,  the  Pope  agreed  to 
it  or  not,  to  declare  all  her  subjects  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law  ? 
If  she  had^  it  was  a  plain  and  immediate  consequence  that  her 
dergj  must  be  content  to  take  their  trial  in  person  and  property 
before  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the  realm,  and  under  the  ccmtrol 
of  the  same  laws  with  their  fellow-citizens.  And  when  she  is  told 
by  Cardinal  Antonelli  *  tiiat  the  question  has  been  mis-stated,  and 
that  it  really  is  whether  a  State  may  in  its  political  reforms 
impair  the  disciplinary  rights  of  the  Church  without  the  Pope's 
ccMQsenty  we  reply,  he  abuses  the  name  of  the  discipline  of  the 
Chorch.  Its  spiritual  discipline  has  not  been  touched  by  Pied- 
montese  leg^islation :  but  when  the  Church  has  for  centuries 
planted  itself  out  into  the  secular  domain,  and  has  thrown  the  net 
of  its  law^  over  everything  that  belongs  to  its  ministers,  its  fabrics, 
and  its  institutions,  in  their  civil  relations  with  the  Government 
and  the  c^mmnnity,  she  cannot  justly  cover  this  huge  excrescence' 
with  the  name  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  In  so  doing  she  over- 
shoots her  mark.  The  effect  is  that,  as  she  sets  the  example  of  per- 
verting lang^uage  by  widening  the  sense  of  the  term  to  suit  her 
interests,  others,  copying  her,  will  in  their  turn  narrow  it  for 
their  own  purposes.  And  in  like  manner,  when  she  insists  upon 
the  nature  of  her  concordats  as  international  treaties,  the  Court 
of  Rome  should  remember  that  there  is  one  not  very  improbable 
contingency,  in  which  they  must,  even  by  their  own  confession, 
cease  to  be  international,  namely,  that  which  will  arise  when 
the  Pope,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  his  temporal  power,  shall 
cease  to  represent  a  nation. 

The  view  of  the  Sardinian  Government  is  not  open  to  the 
charge  that  it  tampers  with  any  principle  of  good  faith,  or  reduces 
concordats  to  a  nullity.  It  amounts  to  this,  that  the  changes 
proposed  in  them,  belonging  to  a  subject-matter  with  which  the 
State  is  not  disentitled  to  deal,  should  also  be  such  as  are  justified 
and  required  by  the  circumstances  which  prompt  the  proposal  ^ 
that  the  Roman  Pontiff  should  be  invited  to  concur  in  them ;  that 
they  are  to  be  treated  as  matters  of  the  utmost  gravity,  with  every 
guarantee  against  levity  and  injustice ;  but  that  in  the  last  resort 
it  must  depend  upon  the  supreme  civil  power  of  each  State  to 

•  Doc,  No.  XXIV.,  p.  109. 
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detetmiae  the  temporal  accident!  of  fpirita^  tilings  wak  psrsom^ 
and  not  npm.  a  dnalism  ol  aatbontiesy  bsvini^  do  mnptie  to 
decide  between  tbem,  nor  baying  stood  or^aftll j  upon  an  eqwd 
footing,  becanse  one  of  them  is  responsible  £dt  tiM  peace  of  the 
commnnitj  and  for  the  attainment  of  tbe  pranary  ends  oi'  ciril 
soeietj,  while  the  other  has  no  responaibilitj  isxcept  for  t^piritnal 
things,  which  bf  the  Tery  tenns  of  the  pn^sition  are  ^not 
brov^t  into  question. 

And  perhiqps  after  all  the  most  observable  and  significant  part 
of  the  Gontrovers  J  is  tins,  the  Roman  Court  declares  not  that  ooO' 
cordats  are  absolatelj  invidaUe,  but  that  thej  are  so  <m  ^Ae  mb 
^f  Hvt  civil  authority.  She  nowhere  intimates  ^at  Ae  beiself  im 
of  right  bound  bj  iti&n.  On  tbe  contrary,  she  distinctly  enoagh 
gives  us  to  understand  the  contrary  when  she  says  that  they  torn 
upon  the  laws  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  whidi  depend  vjHm  tk$ 
discretion  of  the  Moman  Pot^tiff,  Her  view^  therefore,  is  plainly 
this, — that  the  King  of  Sardinia  is  booad  by  virtue  of  existing 
concordats  in  matters  respecting  the  temporal  interests  of  a  por^ 
tion  of  his  own  subjects  to  a  foreign  power,  but  that  that  foreign 
power  is  not  bound  longer  than  it  tUnks  fit  either  to  him  or  to 
them.  The  preambles  proposed  by  the  G)urt  of  Rome  for  a  new 
concordat  are  in  exact  conformity  with  this  theory.  They  declave 
&at  the  assent  of  the  Pope  is  necessary  for  a  change  in  the 
existing  arrangements,  but  assert  no  correlative  obligation  on  his 
part  to  seek  the  assent  of  the  Crown  of  Sardinia,*  and  whatever 
doubt  may  be  raised  upon  the  question^  who  was  chai^able  with 
the  original  failure  of  the  attempt  to  arrange  by  mutual  consent  the 
desired  alteration  of  the  concordat,  at  the  later  period  of  February 
1852,  when  these  preambles  were  framed,  the  matter  stands  clearly 
enough.  For  the  proposal  of  the  Court  of  Rome  was,  firstly,  to 
grant,  with  exceptions,  especially  and  mainly  that  of  the  episcopal 
order,  that  abolition  of  privil^es  of  tbe  forum  which  Sardinia  de- 
manded without  exceptions,  and  secondly,  to  insert  in  the  preamble 
a  declaration  that  the  concordats  could  not  be  altered  without  its 
consent,  and  that  the  Pope  had  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  King 
out  of  his  desire  to  see  an  end  put  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Church 
in  Piedmont  But  Sardinia,  with  the  same  firmness  which  has 
marked  her  whole  course  of  proceeding,  declined  to  accept  a  boon 
which  was  less  than  the  right  she  had  already  asserted  by  her 
law,  which  was  clogged  with  conditions  fatal  to  national  inde- 
pendence, and  which,  in  fact,  condemned  her  own  legislative 
decisions.  Nor  was  this  an  accident  or  a  mere  matter  of  detail 
on  the  side  of  Rome :  it  was  the  great  object  for  which  she  C(m^ 


*  Docnnu,  No.  XXXTX.»  p.  145. 
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imiei;  m  mmek  so  that,  wben  in  di«  MUUMr  of  1851  the 
GovomMBt  preMOted  &  project  of  eoncordttl  with  nspeet  to  tbo 
titfaet  of  SoidEnio,  tbe  G>«rt  of  Rome  rtplied  ^at  it  could  matt 
Mgolktc  at  aU  antil  tbe  ptiBciple  was  aihrnitlwi  diat  concoidala 
neabeolatrij  bindwug  as  agaiaat  tbe  ciril  power.* 

At  the  Mae  time  it  is  no  more  ttian  bans  jostice  to  adnut  diat 
tfafrHoDMn  deetrine  respecting  the  obligation  of  the  dvil  power 
to  observe  a  coDcoedat,  as  if  it  were  an  intematumal  treaty,  is  sop- 
pirted^intbecaeesbere  brought  to  oar  notice,  hj  the  flsrm  ef  tbe 
iMtnimeBt  itsd^  which  purports  to  be  contracted  bj  pleaipotos- 
thiies  after  the  rerification  of  their  rsqiectiTe  powers,  and  witk 
Rcttds  of  the  character  which  enter  into  the  preambles  of  treaties. 
Tkncticunstaoce  does  not  mend  the  position  of  the  G>Yat  of  Rome 
iitbe argoment,  bsc— ss  it  is  not  lem  fislal  to  the  resenred  right 
of  the  Pope  to  depart  from  a  eoacordat  than  to  that  of  the  other 
OitiactiBg  power.  But  it  can  hardly  be  too  much  to  say  that 
die  fann  is  inconvenient  and  natn-ally  leads  to  misnndiergtanding, 
Wcaase  these  negotiations  and  their  forms  can  appertain  to  tbe 
Pope  only  in  his  capacity  of  a  temporal  sovereign,  whereas  hia 
tide  to  be  consulted  at  all  with  respect  to  tbe  interests  of  the 
churches  and  clergy  of  particular  countries,  must  be  derived  ex- 
ckttirdy  from  his  relation  to  them  in  respect  of  the  spiritual 
fifKsaacjy  which  they  think  proper  to  acknowledge  as  residing 
in  the  chair  of  St  Peter. 

Id  the  year  1841  a  concordat  was  concluded  between  Charles 
Albert  and  Gregory  XVI.,  of  which  the  first  article  ran  thus : — 

'HaYkig  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  the  neceisity  of 
tite  prompt  administration  of  justice,  and  the  want  of  proper  means 
^^0  in  the  Bishops'  Courts,  the  Holy  See  will  malLe  no  objection  to 
^  trial  of  ecclesiastics  before  the  civil  tribunals  for  the  higher  crimhial 


In  dealing  with  potentates  of  whom  it  has  inunediate  fear,  the 
^muk  Court  does  not  always,  we  believe,  employ  language  of 
^  description  in  concordats ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  pasoage  we 
^▼e  just  quoted  plainly  tends  to  indicate  that  the  Pope,  and  not 
^  civil  Sovereign,  is  supreme  in  the  temporal  causes  of  eccle- 
'^••tical  persons;  that  any  powers  acquired  over  them  by  the 
^te  are  due  to  his  favour  ;  that  the  instrument  containing  such 
^'ww  binds  the  Power  with  whom  it  is  settled,  but  does  not 
•*>d  the  Pope  himself,  and  is  revocable  whenever  he  may  think 
^  interests  of  the  Church  require  it  to  be  revoked  And  mcb 
^  bdiere  to  be  the  established  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Court 
fwpecting  concordats. 

•  AUoc.,  p.2l. 
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But  toil  and  trouble  were  now  redoubled ;  new  grievances  tn>cl 
upon  the  heels  of  old,  and  each  indiyidual  case  becomes  almost 
indistinguishable  in  the  crowd.  The  liberty. or  licence  of  the 
press — the  enforcement  of  the  Exequatur — the  withdrawal  of 
general  education  from  the  control  of  the  clei^ — the  order  of  the 
Government  that  University  degrees  should  be  made  a  necessary 
qualification  for  benefices  in  the  Church,  an  order  evidently 
intended,  and  apparently  much  needed,  in  order  Uf^  correct  tl^ 
exclusive  and  isolating  tendencies  of  the  system  of  separate  edn^ 
cation  in  theological  seminaries — the  Galilean  doctrines  of  Pto* 
fessor  Nuytz — the  abolition  of  the  Sardinian  tithe — the  law  to 
regulate  the  incidents  of  marriage,*  which  we  may  observe  gave 
the  Pope  an  opportunity  to  declare  that  every  marriage  contracted 
between  Christians  otherwise  than  as  a  sacrament  is  pure  concu- 
binage t — the  limitation  of  civil  p^ialties  for  work  on  festivals  to* 
certain  days — the  provisions  of  the  Siccardi  law — ^these^and  other 
causes  of  quarrel  were  still  in  full  vivacity ;  but  we  cannot  omit 
to  let  the  Roman  manifesto  speak  for  itself  in  one  remarkable 
passage : — 

'  Moreover  there  has  been  offered  to  the  Catholic  Church  the  memo- 
rable outrage  of  seeing  erected,  within  its  own  bosom  and  in  the  two 
most  distinguished  citien  of  the  realm,  temples  of  Protestantism,  in 
despite  of  the  unanimous  outcry  of  the  bishops,  who  remonstrated,  and 
of  the  indignation  of  the  faithful.' 

The  series  of  assumptions  which  we  have  seen  promulgated  to 
the  world  in  the  so-called  complaints  of  the  Roman  See,  would 
have  been  fitly  crowned  by  this  most  audacious  declaration  that 
it  is  the  business  in  each  country,  not  of  the  civil  power,  but 
of  the  foreign  authority  of  the  Pope,  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  simple  toleration ;  and  this,  too,  with  respect  to  a  kingdom 
where  the  obnoxious  rites  had  been  practised,  at  the  least,  for 
six  or  seven  hundred  years,  and  tolerated  for  some  generations. 
But  one  further  excess  yet  remained.  On  the  5th  of  April  1854, 
Cardinal  Antonellij:  sums  up  in  a  despatch  the  principal  griev- 
ances of  the  Church.     Among  these  he  enumerates  (1)  a  tax  of 

*  It  is  weU  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  law  appears  to  rest  on  the  same  basis  as 
onr  own  with  respect  to  prohibitions.  It  limits  them  to  the  ascending  and  de- 
scending degrees,  the  case  of  brother  and  sister,  and  that  of  nncle  and  niece,  with, 
the  correlative  and  oonyerse  ones ;  makes  no  difference  between  the  two  sexes,  treats 
affinit)r  as  consanguinity,  and  spurious  as  legitimate  relationship,  and  forbids  dis- 
pensations.— Docum.,  No.  XLVI.  Both  the  form  of  this  law,  and  other  parts  of 
these  iMtpers,  appear  to  indicate  that  the  peonle  of  Sardinia  have  been  seriously 
scandalized  at  the  use  made  by  the  Pope  of  his  power  to  dispense  in  the  case  of 
marriages  within  the  prohibited  degrees. 

t  Docum.,  No.  LI.,  p.  193 ;  also  No.  LX.,  p.  223. 
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{bur  per  cent,  laid  apmi  all  corporations,  lay  and  clerical,  in  lieu 
of  the  socoesuon  duty  following  upon  death  in  the  case  of  private 
property;  (2)  a  tax  upon  moveables*  commcm  to  ecclesiastics 
and  laymen;  (3)  a  capitation  tax,  affecting  in  like  manner  the 
whole  community.  Thus  even  taxes,  that  know  no  distinction 
between  priest  and  flock,  are,  in  the  eye  of  the  Pope,  ecclesiastical 
matter  I  Nor  does  he,  by  the  pen  of  his  minister,  stop  short  of 
the  consequence,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  paid : — 

^  When  in  past  times  there  was  a  question  of  subjecting  ecclesiastical 
property  to  some  burden  in  aid  of  the  public  treasury,  the  august  and 
pious  sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Savoy  made  it  their  dutiful  care  to 
betake  themselves  to  the  Holy  See ;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  the 
communieations  thus  established,  and  of  the  estimates  made  of  the  respec- 
tive exigeooiea  of  the  cases,  that  the  Holy  See  did  not  hesitate  to  permit 
the  properties, of  the  •clergy  to  come  under  the  same  impositions  that 
were  charged  .upon  those  of  the  lay  community.' 

Bat,  inasmuth  as  the  taxes  now  imposed  did  not  come  within 
the  Papal  permissions, — 

'It  is  therefore  manifest,  that  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  king- 
dom, if  they  are  to  fulfil  that  duty  of  protection  which  they  owe  to  the 
Church  and  its  sacred  rights,  cannot  with  indifierence  permit  the  clergy 
to  comply  with  the  imposts  which  have  been  enacted.' 

And  upon  this  the  Cardinal  proceeds  modestly  to  make  it  a  subject 
of  farther  complaint  that  the  clergy,  if  they  protested  against  these 
taxes,  would  run  the  risk  of  being  represented  as  turbulent  per- 
sons, and  hostile  to  the  Government  \  Such  is  the  view  that  now 
pevails  at  Rome  upon  the  respective  rights  of  CsBsar  and  of 
God. 

We  do  not  find  that  the  Sardinian  Government  cmidescended 
to  enter  into  the  unprofitable  and  degrading  debate  invited  by  the 
Coart  of  Rome  upon  the  questions  whether  it  was  competent  to 
tax  its  own  subjects,  and  to  tolerate  the  erection  of  Protestant 
temples.  On  the  contrary,  it  set  its  face  steadily  onwards,  and 
presented  from  time  to  time  the  new  demands,  which  its  mea- 
sures of  social  improvement  required. 

During  its  later  communications  with  Rome,  the  Government 
of  Sardinia  bad  glanced  at  the  state  of  the  Church  in  the  dominions 
of  the  mainland,  and  had  thrown  out  the  idea  of  a  mixed  Com- 
mission to  ascertain  their  state.  Having,  however,  accomplished 
this  preliminary  task  by  means  at  its  own  command,  it  submitted 
a  statement  and  proposal  to  the  See  of  Rome  on  the  2nd  of  June, 
1854.    The  basis  of  the  representation  was  briefly  as  follows  : — 

*  Tauaa  mobiliare. 
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The  popiilation  of  these  states  smonnting  to  four  nuliioiis,  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues  reached  fourteen  xniUions  o£  francs,  or  five 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds ;  a  proportion  three  times 
greater  than  that  of  France,  and  exceeding  in  a  still  greater  degree 
that  of  Belgium.  In  fact,  upon  the  restoration  in  1815,  the  state 
of  things  had  been  gencrall j  revived  which  prevailed  upon  ^e 
French  occupation*  While  the  ag^egate  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Church  was  thus  so  ample,  a  laige  portion  of  the  parishes  were 
poor :  2500  of  them  averaged  but  eighteen  pounds  a  year,  and 
one  hundred  more  had  no  income  whatever.  A  large  sum, 
amoontiog  to  928,000  francs,  or  37,000/.,  was  consequently  voted 
annually  by  the  Chambers  in  aid  of  the  impoverished  part  of  the 
clergy,  at  a  time  when  the  finances  of  the  country  could  ill  bear 
any  unnecessary  burden.  The  proposal  was  so  to  deal  with  the 
Church  property  as,  while  alienating  no  part  of  it  from  saosed 
uses,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  poor  pari^es  from  ecclesiastical 
means,  and  to  rdieve  the  State  from  its  annual  charge.  The 
assurance  was  conveyed  that  the  adoption  of  these  bases  by  the 
Papal  Court  would  greatly  facilitate  a  general  and  harmonious 
arrangement  of  the  points  debated  between  the  two  governments ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that,  after  such 
a  disclosure  of  the  wealth  of  the  Church,  the  Parliament  would 
agree  from  year  to  year  to  tax  the  community  on  its  behalf.* 

As  the  finances  of  Sardinia  are  an  object  of  interest  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  with  respect  both  to  the  solidity  of  its  general  position, 
and  to  its  power  to  fulfil  the  stipulations  of  its  recent  convention 
with  England,  we  may  perhaps  do  well  to  show  in  a  few  words, 
that,  although  her  taxation  is  heavy,  and  her  Gov^iunent  there- 
fore is  more  than  justified  in  all  attempts  to  relieve  the  treasury 
from  undue  chaise,  yet  she  exhibits,  along  with  other  sound  and 
healthy  indications,  that  of  a  determination  to  maintain  her  credit, 
and,  even  under  considerable  fMressure,  to  bring  her  receipts  up  to 
the  level  of  her  expenditure. 

The  Budget  for  the  current  year  showed,  it  is  true. 

An  estimated  expenditure  of    .      •      .     138,852,000  francs. 
And  a  receipt  of  only 128,300,000 

With  an  apparent  deficit  of      .      .      .       10,552,000 

But  inasmuch  as  the  expenditure  includes  four  millions  to  be 
laid  out  reproductively  in  railroads,  which  in  Piedmont  are  con- 
structed by  the  Government,  and  about  eight  millions  and  a 
quarter  to  be  applied  to  the  extinction  of  debt,  there  is  in  reality 
a  small  surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure. 

*  Docttnu,  No.  LXVI.,  p.  265. 
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So  also  the  Budget  iat  the  oomi^g  year,  presented  as  usual  in 
advance,  shows 

An  estimated  expenditure  of    •     •     •     139«000,000  firaucs. 
And  a  receipt  of  only 130,500,000 

Or  an  apparent  deficit  of   ...     •         8,500,000 

But  this  deficit  is  within  a  fracticoi  the  amount  of  the  annual 
luJoiig  fand.  We  believe,  too,  that  these  estimates  are  so  con* 
ftmcted,  thftt  in  all  ordinary  circumstances  a  result  is  arrived  at 
Bore  favoorable  to  the  Treasury  than  the  estimate  itself. 

Returning  to  the  line  of  the  narrative,  we  now  rapidly  approach 
its  crisis.  The  application  of  the  Sardinian  Government  was  met 
by  Rome  with  a  counter  inquiry,*  whether  that  Government  was 
prepared  to  accede  tp  its  views  with  respect  to  the  privileges  of 
the  eodesia&tical  forum  and  the  inviolability  of  ooncoidats  ?  Sar- 
£mat  declined  to  recur  to  those  questions  by  way  of  preliminary, 
bot  intimated  a  hope  that  progress  might  be  made  with  them,  if 
the  Pope  should  begin  by  conceding  the  demand  now  before  him ; 
apparently  meaning,  that  the  Government  would  then  endeavoiir 
to  pass  a  bill  for  continuing  or  reviving  the  judicial  immunities 
of  the  bishops,  and  {cmt  making  the  other  desired  modifications  in 
the  Siccardi  law,  but  we  presume  with  no  intention  to  adopt  the 
Fapal  view  of  the  obligations  of  a  concordat.  At  the  same  time 
Ae  Pontiff  was  dbtinctly  apprised  that  this  application  to  him 
was  one  of  respect  and  deference,  not  of  obligation ;  that  the  ques- 
&a  would  not  bear  delay ;  and  that,  if  unable  to  obtain  the  con- 
corrence  which  was  asked,  it  must  proceed  to  settle  the  question 
hj  its  own  means  and  auUiority.  The  rejoinder  of  the  Court  of 
Rome  was  in  the  sense  of  its  previous  communications ;  and  the 
Sardinian  Government  replied  by  proposing  to  the  Chambers  a 
bill  for  the  supjMression,  with  certain  exceptions,  of  the  religions 
orders,  and  iofc  the  improvement  of  the  stipends  of  the  poorer 
benefices,  which  implied  the  relief  of  the  Treasury  from  further 
umoal  charge  on  their  bdialf. 

The  ministerial  report^  which  was  presented  to  the  Chamber 
on  the  28th  of  Novemb^,  1854,  acknowledging  the  services 
which  had  been  rend^?ed  in  other  times  by  the  monastic  establish- 
meats  to  Christendom,  also  declared  that  the  sense  of  the  present 
day  was  radically  opposed  to  the  existence  of  numerous  bodies  pur- 
porting  to  be  purely  ascetic  and  contemplative,  and  strenuously 
asserted  the  right  of  the  State,  not  to  interfere  with  their  consti- 
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tution  or  their  spiritual  relatioiis  to  the  Church,  but  to  extinguish, 
for  adequate  cause,  their  civil  personalis. 

This  has  been  well  expressed  bj  the  minister  Ratazzi  in  his 
speech  of  January  the  11th  on  the  bill : — 

*  The  bill  does  not  aim  at  extinguishing  religious  and  monastic 
orders ;  it  does  not  affect  the  religious  obligations  of  the  monks  and  the 
regulars,  either  of  the  one  or  of  the  other  sex ;  it  offers  no  impediment 
to  those  who  desire  to  associate  together  and  to  live  iu  common,  subject 
to  the  observance  of  certain  rules  that  they  may  be  pleased  to  adopt. 
The  project  of  law  simply  aims  at  suppressing  the  civil  personality,  or 
that  form  of  legalised  existence  which  the  law  of  the  land  grants  to 
certain  determinate  religious  corporations,  societies,  or  establishments/ 

The  general  idea  of  the  measure  was  to  transfer  property  from 
the  hands  of  the  unemployed  to  those  of  the  employed  members 
of  the  spiritualty,  and  in  conformity  with  this  sentiment  a  sche- 
dule was  to  be  published  along  with  the  measure,  excepting  from 
its  operation  a  portion  of  the  communities  devoted  to  public 
education,  to  preaching,  and  to  the  care  of  the  sick.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  schedule,  as  it  now  stands,  will  prove  to  have  been 
liberally  framed. 

With  the  suppression  of  ccmvents  was  combined  a  plan  for  the 
taxation  of  episcopal,  parochial,  and  other  ecclesiastical  benefices, 
by  which  ;some  20,000/.  a-year  were  to  be  raised  in  aid  of  the 
Fund.  The  tax  varied  from  3  to  33  per  cent. ;  it  was  laid, 
however,  not  upon  the  entire  incomes  of  the  persons  affected  by- 
it,  but  only  upon  the  amount  by  which  they  exceeded  a  certain 
minimum,  which  was  fixed  at  18,000  francs  for  archbishops 
and  12,000  for  bishops. 

The  details  of  this  measure  have  been  the  subject  of  great  con- 
test ;  nor  are  we  precisely  informed  as  to  the  shape  they  have 
finally  assumed.  We  may  venture,  however,  to  give  an  opinion 
that,  the  more  gentle  and  liberal  the  treatment  of  individuals, 
whether  with  respect  to  their  feelings  or  to  their  interests,  the 
more  easily,  and  the  more  effectually  too,  will  the  important  work 
in  hand  be  accomplished.  And  if  it  be  true,  as  we  have  seen  it 
stated,  that  this  suppression  is  not  to  be  immediate  in  the  case  of 
those  persons  who  wish  to  continue  devoted  to  the  life  of  the 
cloister,  we  cannot  but  regard  this  as  a  great  improvement  upon 
the  original  frame  of  the  Bill.  It  has  now  become  part  of  the 
law  of  the  kingdom. 

Even  the  activity  and  resources  of  our  press  have  not  yet 
reached  such  a  point  as  to  put  the  English  public  periodically  in 
possession  of  the  discussions  which  take  place  in  the  Sardinian 
Chambers.  But,  having  ourselves  largely  examined  the  excellent 
reports  published  at  Turin,  we  can  venture  to  give  our  fellow- 
countrymen 
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coontiyiiien  the  assurance  that  their  debates  are  carried  on  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  free  institutions,  and  the  intelligoace,  at 
ence  acnte  and  jnascnline,  of  the  Snbalpine  people ;  and  may 
well  bear  comparison  with  those  of  any  other  representative  or 
ddtberatire  assemblies.  Nor  does  anything  more  strike  us  than 
tiie  admirable  combination  they  present  of  intellectual  with 
moral  elements,  and  of  power  of  thought  with  practical  sagacity. 

And  now  a  few  words  upon  the  general  conduct  of  the  Court 
of  Piedmont  and  the  Court  of  Rome  in  these  prolonged  and  com- 
plicated controyersies.  The  question,  whether  every  detail  or 
even  every  leading  feature  of  each  measure  adopted  by  Sardinia, 
was  wise  and  just,  is  not  before  us,  and  could  not  by  possibility 
be  competently  judged  in  a  country  the  idiosyncracies  of  whose 
laws  and  institutions  are  so  marked  as  our  own.  Some  prin^- 
ciples  which  it  is  our  tendency  and  habit  to  exaggerate,  such  as 
i}ke  respect  due  to  private  and  corporate  rights,  may,  perhaps,  on 
the  other  band,  be  somewhat  under-estimated  in  most  of  the  con- 
tinental countries,  and  it  frequently  happens  their  proceedings  can- 
not readily  be  made  to  square  with  our  peculiar  standard.  Again, 
with  respect  to  education,  the  close  contact  and  sympathy  be- 
tween our  clergy  and  the  lay  community,  has  made  it  practi- 
cable and  safe  for  England  to  leave  the  superintendence  of  popular 
instruction  to  them  in  a  degree  which  may  be  highly  unwise 
and  insecure  in  countries,  where  they  are  reared  from  an  early 
age  in  seclusion  from  the  rest  of  the  community,  forbidden  to 
contract  the  tie  of  marriage,  and  above  all,  governed  by  an  autho- 
rity which  is  foreign,  practically  absolute,  and  in  its  spirit  and 
policy  but  too  truly  anti-national.  We  dtecline,  therefore,  those 
miDor  questions,  which  we  have  not  materials  for  duly  examining ; 
bat  the  great  questions  before  us  must  not  be  touched  so  tenderly. 
They  are  these  :  Have  the  ecclesiastical  reforms  of  the  Sardinian 
Government  been  marked  as  a  whole  by  political  moderation  ? 
Have  they  been  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  irreligion  or  of  reckless 
innovation,  or  have  they  exhibited  an  unwavering  loyalty  to  the 
Oiristian  Faith  and  a  sincere  respect  for  other  (however  incon- 
venient yet  in  some  sense)  constituted  authorities  ?  Has  Sardinia 
enly  been  doing  later  for  herself  what  most  other  Christian 
states,  indeed  every  Roman  Catholic  state  without  exception 
dnougfaout  Europe,  had  done  long  before;  and  above  all,  has 
she  been  dealing  with  matters  lying  properly  within  her  own 
competence,  and  thus  acting  for  us  all  as  a  champion  of 
civil  freedom  against  Papal  encroachment,  or,  has  she,  as  the 
Pope  alleges,  been  helping  a  series  of  unprovoked  insults  and 
iiQiiries  upon  the  church  of  Christ,  which  he,  good  soul  1  has  en- 
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couniered  with  the  arms  of  a  IdDgdom  not  of  this  world,  namely, 
with  the  simple  words  of  love  and  lamblike  meekness  ? 

We  cannot  hesitate  to  anawer  these  questions  in  the  sense  most 
favourable  to  Sardinia.  In  general,  late  reforms  are  violent ;  but 
Sardinia  has  borne  the  joke  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  laws  longer 
than  her  neighbours,  and  yet,  in  reforming  them,  has  shown  a 
moderation  which  would  have  done  credit  to  any  among  them.  It 
excites,  indeed,  our  admiration,  to  see  how  completely  her 
measures  appear  to  be  free  from  the  fatal  taint  of  irreligion ;  how 
well  she  has,  upon  the  whole,  traced  the  line  with  accuracy  and 
firmness,  so  difficult  to  draw  between  the  vindication  of  civil 
and  the  invasion  of  spiritual  power. 

Let  us  hear  for  a  moment  the  manly  and  loyal  apology  of  her 
own  government : 

'  The  ministers  of  the  king  in  conscience  feel,  that  they  have  paid  no 
adulation  either  to  popular  passions  or  to  the  enemies  of  the  church. 
If  they  have  ever  chanced  to  err,  they  have,  on  the  other  hand,  proved, 
on  many  occasionB,  theur  disposition  to  combat  the  passions  of  the 
masses.  They  have  proved  their  desire  to  i^oteet  religion  and  its 
ministers,  so  long  as  these  remain  fidthful  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 
Foremost  in  their  thoughts  stands  the  &dth  of  their  fathers,  the 
reverence  due  to  the  Church  and  to  its  Head.  But  they  recognise,  as  a 
debt  of  conscience,  their  obligation  to  keep  the  oath  they  have  sworn  to 
uphold  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  realm.'* 

And  amidst  the  sad  complications  of  Ensopean  affairs,  there  if 
some  comfort  in  thinking,  that  her  position,  pregnant  as  it  is 
with  important  results,  has  been  materially  strengthened  by  the 
turn  those  afiairs  have  taken.  The  Government,  clear  in  its 
ideas  and  firm  in  its  decisions,  has  discouraged  violence  as  de- 
cidedly as  it  has  vindicated  independence,  has  even  dissolved 
certain  of  the  municipal  councils  which  had  called  for  the  secor 
larisation  of  the  property  of  the  Churdi,  and  has  seen  its  hM 
finally  ad<^ted  under  the  sharpest  censures  alike  of  the  ultra- 
montane and  the  democratic  leaders  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
The  people,  sound-hearted  and  united,  are  fully  disposed  ta 
support  their  sovereign  against  Roman  arms,  and  are 
able  to  do  it,  so  long  as  Roman  arms  shall  stand  alone, 
shall  not  be  backed  by  sympathy  and  intrigue  from 
dinia's  powerful  neighbours  on  the  north-west  and  east.  SI 
has  found  the  secret  of  her  strength ;  she  has  broken  the  speQ 
She  has  shown,  that  the  remedy  for  the  assumptions  of  the  Cooi 
of  Rome  lies  already  in  the  hands  of  all,  who  have  courage  to  utf 
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ll;  wmi  w^  enmoi  doubt  that  Am  is  urgpamd:  for  its  farther 
tpplication^  to  whatever  extent  she  nay  iad  il  needlol.  But  wtU 
Sane  be  so  far  at  least  wise  in  time,  as  to  confine  herself 
to  big  words,  and  rather  to  incur  and  bear  the  charge  of  an 
impotent  aenile  garrulity,  rather  than  to  inyite  the  nore  serious 
haarda,  wbich  her  resort  to  ulterior  measures  might  provoke  ? 
The  ease  has  a  davbtful  if  not  a  sinister  aspect.  On  the  one 
band,  tbe  Pope  has  aot  encouraged  the  clergy  absolutely  to  resist 
the  junadiction  of  the  temporal  courts ;  on  the  odier,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Turin,  mimicking  the  accents  oi  his  chief,  has  antbo* 
lilBtivelj  denoimoed  the  penalties  of  the  canons  against  those 
who  shall  execute  the  law  touching  convents,  has  declared  it  null 
and  void,  and  has  desired  the  communities  of  nuns  to  dose  their 
daors  against  the  ministers  of  the  law,  and  to  yield  only  to  force. 
Bat  so  mncJi  at  least  we  believe  to  be  beyond  doubt  as  this,  that 
Piedmont  nei^er  will  nor  can  alter  the  direction  of  her  policy, 
and  that  she  will  fearlessly  feUow  it  to  its  legitimate  results. 

But  die  qaesdoa,  when  examined  with  reference  to  Rome  her- 
BsH^  is  larger  aad  graver  still.     These  ^  Pnml  aggressions,' — in 
rtMiaailm  so  exorbitant  and  outrageous,  that  it  might  be  difficult  to 
gather  £rom  any  single  period  of  history  and  course  of  transactions, 
enn  in  the  pregnant  annals  of  the  Church  and  Court  of  Rome, 
a  scfiea  of  claims  equally  astounding,  and  doctrines  equally  anti- 
social—«re  nevertheless,  even  in  a  political  view,  not  to  be  reckoned 
as  wholly  and  simply  contemptible.     Contemptible,  indeed,  and 
only  contemptible^  migfat  the  attitude  of  the  Ponti^  in  this  con* 
tsDsefsy  be,  if  the  civil  stale  of  kingdoms  and  the  equilibrium  of 
Eaiope  were  in  tbese  times  more  secure.     But  the  sad  experience 
of  1848  and  the  following  years  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all ; 
and  even  die  best  ordered  communities,  such  as  that  of  Piedmont, 
thaagfa  diey  have  nothing  to  fear  from  within,  may  have  to  en- 
fowitiif  many  adverse  political  influences  from  without,  so  that, 
at  jpartindar  periods,  ^ey  may  have  little  sti-ength  to  spare ;  and 
itis  at  tbese  very  times,  we  may  be  snre,  not  at  others,  that  the 
Qtmxitd  Home  will  mix  in  die  fray.     Standing  alone,  it  is,  as  Mr. 
Hafam   baa  said,    ^Ihe    impotent  dart    of  Priam  amidst  the 
ffkling  ruins  of  Troy.'     But  it  can  in  our  own  day  invariably 
ledum,  we  fear,  on  a  commanding  influence  among  the  clergy, 
«d  of  a  certain  limited  foUowing  in  die  laity:  so  that,  though 
«e  Bay  not  see  a  Pontiff'  of  the  nineteoidi  eentury  issue  the 
loosing  Bulls  which  were  common  in  other  times,  we  may 
vitaess  a  dangerous  infloence  thrown  at  critical  moments  into 
^  scale  of  reactionary  levolutisns,  or  suspended  over  a  country 
Aning  its  struggles  for  liberty  and  order  in  such  a  way  as  greatly 
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to  retard  the  subsidence  of  its  anfprj  and  distempered  element 
and  the  consolidation  of  its  institutions. 

But  the  religious  aspect  of  such  claims  and  doctrines  is  a  sti 
more,  and  much  more,  serious  affair.     Political  mischief,  out  < 
his  own  dominions,  the  Pope  can  hardly  do,  unless  under  specii 
circumstances,  and  therefore  by  way  of  exception ;  whereas  tfa 
tone  and  policy  of  the  Court  of  Home  exercise  a  continaov 
influence,  and,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  an  immense  one,  upo 
the  religion  of  Western  Christendom.     The  most  alarming*  chi 
racteristic  of  all,  and  the  one  increasingly  prevalent  in  its   pre 
ceedings  of  late  years  is  this — that  it  more  and  more  recklessl 
dissociates  itself  from  that  common  sense  and  those  com  mo 
feelings  of  mankind,  from  those  dictates  of  the  natural  conscdenc 
in  its  better  moods,  and  from  those  electric  trains  of  huma 
instinct'  aild  sympathy,  in  which  Christianity  at  its  first  prbnfiuJ 
gation  ioUk  'so  deep  a  root,  and  found  such  extensive  and  sue 
sure    support.     Here  was  the  standing  ground  from  which  i 
waged  successful  war  against  the  corruptions  of  man,  and  sprea 
wide  its  victorious  influences  through  every  joint  and  every  fibr 
of  society.     But  in  these  days  we  see  with  pain  a  doctrine,  c 
which  the  fathers  of  the  Church  never  heard,  deliberately  adde 
to  the  code  of  necessary  faith,  by  a  process  as  subversive  an 
revolutionary  in  regard  to  the  constitutional  organs  of  the  Chnrcl 
as  the  doctrine  itself,  to  a  common  eye,  appears  to  be  dangerou 
to  that  upon  which  it  is  so  rudely  engrafted.     We  see  miracle 
coined  from  time  to  time  to  stimulate  flagging  fanaticism,  wit 
an  almost  ostentatious  indifference  to  the  laws  of  evidence,  and  t 
those  intrinsic  moral  marks,  which  are  so  clearly  legible  in  th 
signs  and  wonders  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles.     In  the  currei 
views  of  Papal  power  and  Church  authority,  we  see  the  preferenc 
always  given  to  those  theories  and  to  those  schools  which  win 
up  the  system  highest  and  tightest,  and  which  are  least  regardfi 
of  founding  it  upon  the  clear-drawn  lines  of  history  and  reaso^ 
or  of  associating  it  with  the  movement  and  temper  of  the  faani 
understanding,  and  thus  neutralizing,  as  far  as  may' be,  the  di 
gerous  tendencies  of  the  age  to  a  relaxed  hold  upon   dogd 
an  enfeebled  grasp  of  the  idea  of  Divine  revelation,  and  a  morl 
activity  in  sceptical  criticism.     This  noble  function  the  See 
Rome  seems  to  have  abandoned.     Unequal  to  the  work  and  pi 
of  their  great  predecessors,  the  Popes  of  the  present  day  abdia 
the  oAice  of  guiding  the  march  of  Christian  society,  and  are  c^ 
tent  to  wrap  themselves  in  sullen  isolation,  and  to  rail  from  t 
midst  of  their  Consistories  at  an  unbelief  which  they  mighty  bj 
wiser  conduct,  have  done  much  to  check.     And  now,  to  crol 
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til  this,  we  find  them,  while  thej  set  to  all  Christendom  in  their 
own  States  the  worst,  the  most  perilous,  and  the  most  demoral- 
izing example  of  the  position  to  which  a  government  can  be  de- 
graded, bringing  down  from  the  shelf  their  rusted  weapons  to 
check  and  hinder  the  march  of  others  towards  improvement,'^ by 
the  propagation  of  doctrines  wholly  destructive  of  civil  society. 
Sach  doctrines  are  those  which  teach  the  right  of  the  Church 
—meaning,  by  the  Church,  the  clergy,  or  rather,  in  the  last 
retort,  the  Pope  or  the  Court  of  Rome  alone — to  forbid  the 
toleration  of  dissidents  from  the  established  religion ;  to  be 
exempt  from  all  criticism  of  the  press,  except  such  as  they 
think  proper  to  allow  ;  to  acquire  property  without  limit  and 
without  check  ;  to  keep,  by  a  title  divine  and  indefeasible, 
what  they  have  acquired ;  to  be  subject  to  no  tax  in  com- 
mon with  their  fellow  subjects,  except  by  the  consent  of  a 
foreign  authority ;  to  enforce  their  behests,  even  in  regard  to  their 
ciyil  privileges,  by  refusal  of  the  Sacraments  to  the  dying ;  a^d 
to  hold  their  own  rules  or  canons,  that  is  to  say,  the  opinioiu  and 
orders  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  paramount  to  the  laws  and  tribunals 
of  the  country,  in  any  subject-matter  which  that  Court  may  think 
fit  to  claim  as  belonging  to  its  domain. 

Both  in  the  political  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  sphere,  the  whole 
policy  of  Rome,  at  the  present  day,  seems  to  be  summed  up  in 
the  rule  which  governs  her  finance,  namely,  to  meet  the  common 
expenses  of  year  after  year  by  contracting  debt  after  debt.  Eadi 
new  difficulty  that  she  creates,  she  covers  and  surmounts  by  some 
new  and  higher  claim  upon  her  votaries;  in  each  successive 
quarrel  she  takes  ground  higher,  narrower,  and  more  dangerous. 
She  plays  a  perpetual  game  of  double  or  quits ;  and,  when  the 
losing  turn  arrives,  not  she  alone,  but  religion  itself,  which  these 
proceedings  so  fatally  undermine,  is  the  certain  sufferer.  But 
we  will  here  avail  ourselves  of  a  remarkable  passage  from  the 
speech  of  Count  Cavour,  the  able  statesman  now  at  the  head  of 
the  Sardinian  Government,  delivered  on  the  17th  of  last  Feb** 
mary,  with  reference  to  the  policy  and  proceedings  of  the  high 
papal  party  : — 

'  In  truth,  gentlemen,  if  you  review  the  history  of  Europe  durii^ 
these  last  years,  you  will  perceive  that  in  every  part  of  it  that  party 
has  adopted  an  aggressive  and  contentious  policy,  which  I  conceive  to 
be  absolutely  at  variance  with  tlie  true  spirit  of  religion.  Observe  in 
England  the  Catholics :  after  they  had  obtained,  through  the  Emanci- 
patioD  Act,  a  full  equality  of  civil  rights,  you  will  see  their  Heads, 
instead  of  seeking  to  conciliate  public  opinion  and  to  live  on  good 
terms,  at  least  with  the  liberal  part  of  the  community  which  had  always 
fitvoored  them,  put  forward  exorbitant  pretensions,  roused  public  opinion 
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anew  against  themselveft,  and  put  in  jeopardj  ihB  very  lawt  that  th^ 
had  q>ent  so  long  a  time  in  winning.  The  same  thing  haffwned  h, 
Holland,  where  the  excesses  of  the  ultra-Catholic  party  brought  abosj 
the  down£edl  of  a  liberal  ministry  that  had  always  shown  itself  mofl 
&Tourable  to  them,  and  led  the  ultra-Protestants  back  into  powec 
The  like  happened,  too,  in  almost  all  the  states  of  Germany.  Moi 
signally  did  it  happen  in  the  neighbouring  state  of  France,  where  yo^ 
have  seen  the  nltra-Catholic  party  push  reactionary  ideas  to  the  moi 
extravagant  heieht.  If  you  have  foUowed  the  discussions  in  the  Frend 
Catholic  joumiJs,  you  will  have  seen  that  the  party  did  not  oonfin 
itself  to  its  warfiEire  with  the  philosopbevs  of  the  eighteenth  century  (la 
whioh,  up  to  a  given  point,  it  is  on  the  right  side),  but  carried  il 
quarrel  even  to  the  luminaries  of  the  Gallican  Ghuich  in  the  sevea 
teenth  century.  We  have  seen,  strange  as  it  may  be,  certain  ultra 
Catholic  writers  at  war  alike  with  Bossuet  and  Yoltaire,  and  oondenoinini 
the  four  Gallican  Articles  no  less  than  the  Encydoptfdie/ 

All  this  is  sad,  and  formidable  as  well  as  sad,  in  the  extrinzM 
Tf»  Piedmont  it  is,  as  we  trust,  nothing  more  tiian  an  incon 
venience.  But  it  is  formidable  to  Christendom,  formidable  t< 
Christianity ;  for  the  Pope  still  rules  one  moiety  of  those  wli< 
are  signed  with  the  cross,  and  who  bear  the  name,  of  Christ 
and  whatever  our  polemical  diflPerences  with  him  may  be,  it  tnus 
ever  be  the  wish  of  every  one  who  has  imbibed  the  spirit  o 
philanthropy,  even  in  lower  forms  than  that  of  the  Gospel,  tba 
the  f2;Teat  power  be  wields  may  be  wisely  and  temperatelj  used 
that  the  doctrine  of  Boscuet  may  prevail  over  that  of  Bellarminc 
the  ethics  of  Pascal  beat  those  of  Liguori,  and  the  spirit  of  Gan 
ganelli  sway  the  counsels  of  the  papal  throne  rather  than  that  c 
a  Paul  III.,  a  Pius  V.,  or  a  Boniface  VIII.  And  if  the  answe 
to  all  this  be,  that,  from  the  state  of  sentiment  in  bis  own  com 
munion,  the  Pope  is  now  dependent  on  the  support  of  men  o 
extreme  opinions,  and,  as  be  can  rely  on  none  others,  is  obliges 
to  make  their  views  of  ecclesiastical  policy  his  own,  such  a  repl 
opens  a  darker  future  than  its  worst  enemy  could  wish  for  th 
Roman  church,  whose  history  as  a  whole,  since  the  Reformatio 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  seems  to  show  that  when  next  its  afiaii 
are  driven  to  a  crisis,  it  will  be  one  sharper  and  more  searcfain 
than  any  she  iias  yet  had  to  undergo. 
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Abt.  IV. — 1.  Observationt  on  the  Site  of  Camulodunum.  Com- 
municated by  the  Rev«  Henry  Jenkins,  B.D.  Arcbaeologia, 
vol.  xxix.     1842. 

i.  Colchester  Castle  built  as  a  Temple  of  Claudius  Ccesar.  By 
the  Rev.  H.  Jenkins,  B.D.    1852. 

3.  Coldiester  Castle  not  a  Bcman  Temple.  By  the  Rev. 
Edward  L.  Cutte.     1853. 

''fWO  or  three  centuries,  or  peradrenture  one  century  only, 
^  before  the  due  restoration  o^  the  pre- Adamite  monsters  in 
Ae  gardens  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  it  wm  considered  a  notable 
advance  in  science  to  believe  that  the  fossil  remains  of  Saurians 
and  Mammoths  were  the  bones,  not  of  human  giantg,  but  of 
tfdinary  dephimts.  The  traveller  who  averred  that  he  had  seen 
bees  as  big  as  birds,  but  owned  that  their  hives  were  only  of  the 
oidinary  size,  when  asked  how  the  bees  could  have  got  into 
&em,  replied  coolly,  *  Let  them  see  to  that.'  But  he  was  justly 
scouted  as  a  vain  pretender.  While  no  traces  could  anywhere 
be  discovered  of  human  habitations  proportioned  to  a  race 
of  decempedal  men,  it  was  impossible  to  persist  in  believing 
that  the  earth  was  ever  tenanted  by  a  brood  of  Titans.  The 
encHinous  fossils  once  ascribed  to  giants,  were  now,  by  an  easy 
leap  for  ar  well-girt  philosopher,  appropriated  to  elephants,  as 
the  largest  of  known  terrestrial  animals.  But  the  difficulty  was 
only  removed  one  step.  How  was  the  presence  of  these  mys- 
terious remains  to  be  accounted  for  in  climes  to  which  the 
animals  in  their  natural  state  were  strangers  ?  Desperate  were 
the  efforts  made  to  press  into  the  service  of  infant  science  everf 
etephantof  which  history  makes  mention.  Hannibal  crossed  the 
Alps  with  a  squadron  of  Gaetulian  monsters ;  and  as  the  precise 
line  of  his  route  was  fortunately  unknown,  every  gigantic  fossil 
discovered  in  the  valleys  of  Provence  or  Danphiny,*in  the  various 
gorges  of  the  mountains  themselves,  or  in  the  plains  of  Upper 
Italy,  was  boldly  ascribed  to  some  fallen  quadruped  of  the  great 
Carthaginian  battering  train.  Every  pre-Adamite  fragment  which 
came  to  light  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  from  the  Harz  to  Uie  Car- 

Githians,  was  identified  in  turn  vtdth  the  noted  beast  which 
aroun  Alraschid  sent  as  a  present  to  his  compeer  Charlemagne, 
and  which  historians  reported  to  have  perished  somewhere  on 
his  long  overland  route.  Polysenus  tells  us  that  Julius  C«sar 
crossed  the  Thames  with  a  single  elephant ;  but  this  obscure 
notice  was  overlooked  by  the  geologists,  and  we  are  not  aware 
that  due  advantage  was  ever  taken  of  it  for  explaining  fossil 
phenomena,  or  the  course  of  the  great  conqueror  s  march  in  this 
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country.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  elephants  of  Claudius* 
The  second  and  more  successful  invader  of  Britain  was  known, 
from  the  well-studied  pages  of  Dion  Cassius,  to  harOiUndertaken 
to  conquer  us  with  a  whole  troop  of  these  interesting  animals. 
Xo  them  accorcjipgly  have  been  confidently  assigned  the  fossils 
discovered  in  the  cliff  of  Wrabness,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Stour.  Did  not  Claudius  take  Camulodunum,  the 
city  of  Cunobelin,  King  of  the  Trinobantes,  in  Essex,  and  found 
his  celebrated  city  of  Colchester  ?  and  is  not  Wrabness  within 
fifteen  miles  of  Colchester  ?  Such  was  the  evidence  of  history. 
Who  would  ask  for  more  ?  The  chain  was  complete.  Camden, 
in  the  darkness  of  the  sixteenth  century,  still  thought  that  these 
remains  were  human ;  but  Fuller,  fifty  years  later,  is  dear  for 
the  elephantine  hypothesis;  and  Bishop  Gibson,  who  edited 
Camden,  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  is  abundantly 
•saUsfied  with  this  ingenious  solution.*  Wrabness  indeed  lies 
to  the  north-east  of  Colchester,  on  the  road  to  Harwich,  while 
the  historians  distinctly  show  that  Claudius  crossed  the  Thames, 
and  entered  Essex  from  the  south-west  But  were  not  the  walls 
of  Colchester  built,  as  may  b^  s^n.tathis  day,  of  the  argillaceouft 
limestone  of  the  cliffs  near  Harwich?  and  what  more  natural  than 
that  the  warlike  beasts  of  Claudius  should  be  employed  tSter 
the  return  of  peace  in  transporting  these  masses  along  the  tidal 
strand,  till  they  sank  upon  the  road  (rom  fatigue  or  increasiag 
years? 

Having  thus  conveyed  the  imperial  conqueror  in  safety  from 
Rome  to  Camulodunum  (O  qualis  facies  et  quali  digna  tabella)^ 
W^J^ill  proceed,  by  combining  historical  intimations  with  the 
evidience  of  existing  monumepts,  to  place  the  establishment  of 
th^  Romany  !at  Colchester  upon  a  surer  l^eat  than  the  back  of  aa 
elephant,  or  of  a  saurian.either«  The  foundation  of  the  Claudian 
colony  at  Camulodunum  has  a  peculiar  interest  for  every  English- 
man, as  the  first  material  guarantee  of  that  eventful  conquest 
which  has.  brought  us  into  the  family  of  historical  nations.  Both 
thfe^  (history  and  the  remains  of  this  colonization  are,  as  it  happensi 
Vff^re  distinct  than  perhaps  any  other  facts  connected  with  the 
^oumofthe  Romans  in  oup  island,  and,  slight  and  fragmentary 
though  they  are,  seem  to  afibrd  the  surest  standing  point  we  can 
obtain  for  a  general  survey  of  the  tiraces  of  our  southern  con- 
querors among  us.  Such  a  survey  indeed  is  a  work  for  whole 
quartos  and  folios,  not  for  a  single  article  in  a  handbook  like  oura; 
but  it  may  be  possible  within  the  compass  of  a  few  of  these 
pages  to  indicate  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  subject  to 

*  See  Folter't' Worthies  of  Essex,' and  QibfOQ's' Camden.' 
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the  casual  reader,  and  perhaps  to  turn  the  attention  even  of  the 
professed  archaeologist  to  the  questions  which  most  urgently 
press  for  his  solution. 

Daring  the  hundred  years  inter>'al  which  had  elapsed  between 
the  invasion  of  Britain  by  Julius  Csesar,  and  Aat  by  Claudius, 
<Hr  rather  by  his  legate  Aulus  Plautius,  a  great  change  seeips  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  island.  While  the 
Ronuins  retained  no  military  hold  of  it  whatever,  and  the 
trifling  tribute  they  occasionally  extorted  by  menaces,  was  often 
wholly  withheld  for  many  years  together,  the  influence  of  con* 
tinental  ideas  and  manners,  more  especially  those  of  the  great 
iouthem  conquerors,  continued  to  advance  without  intermission. 
It  was  thus  that  a  few  years  of  peaceful  intercourse  between  the 
Romans  and  the  foreigner  on  their  frontier,', never  failed  to  for^ 
ward  their  material  interests  and  prepare  tbe'^wajry  when  the 
moment  arrived,  for  doubly  rapid  conquests.  ^^In^'Ga^sacr^ii  time 
the  Britons  were  only  known  as  a  horde  of  paifMed-bs^^tiint, 
and  the  south-east  of  their  islarid  was  occupied  by  a  VaMfety  of 
.petty  clans  over  whom  CassiveltlMinus,  at  the  head  of  the  Trino<- 
bsntes,  in  Hertford  and  Essex,  *#tts  beginning  to  assert  svipremacy. 
These  ambitious  projects,  checked  by  the  first  Roikite  invasion, 
seem  to  have  been  successfdity  developed  in  the  tW6'&^t  gene* 
lations,  till  the  whole  of  South  Britain,  from  the  Stour  to  the 
Severn,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  country  of  the 
Domnonii,  in  the  farthest  west,  was  united  in  submission  to  the 
sway  of  a  single  chief,  under  whom  it  had  been  assimilated  in  a 
great  d^n^ee  to  the  social  condition  of  Belgic  Gaul.  This  was 
the  empire  or  confederacy  of  the  Trinobantes.  North  of  this, 
the  dominion  of  the  Iceni,  whose  proper  seats  lay  also  eastward 
in  Norfolk  and  Sufiblk,  extended  in  a  broad  belt  across  the 
island  to  the  mountains  of  Wales;  and  beyond^  these,  a  third 
raling  tribe,  the  Brigantes^ '  exercised  the  chief  authority  over 
the  nations  from  the  Humber  to  the  Mersey.  The  states  furlbest 
femoved  from  the'  ccmtinent  were  probably  the  least  cultivated ; 
nevertheless,  th^re  seem  to  have  been  some  bonds  of  conunctt 
dviUsataon  among  them  all,  for  the  Whole  island  south  of  =^ 
Humber  was  traversed  in  several  directions  by  a  <k>m^^' system 
of  loads,  leading  from  the  Straits  of  D^ver  to  the  Menai,  and 
from  Seaton  Bay  to  Yarmouth,  besides  many  -minor  comttiunioa* 
laxatA,  Londinium,  the  city  of  ships,  unknown  to  C«sar,  had 
sprang  into  an  emporium  of  commerce  with  Germany  and  Gaul^ 
and  was,  perhaps,  the  only  town  of  Britain  which  could  tid^e 
rank  among  the  Urbes  of  the  continent.  It  held  the  same  place 
io  oar  island  which  Massilia  had  held  two  centuries  earlier  in 
"Gaol,  and  was  the  resort  of  the  Roman  traders  as  Massilia  had 
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been  of  the  Greek.    Other  so-called  cities,  of  which  Veralamiam 
and  Camulodnnum  alone  are  named,  were  still  onlj  oppida,  er 
palisaded  inclosures,  filled  with  detached  irregular  huts,  but  con- 
taining within  them  large  open  spaces  for  the  maintenaace  of 
cattle.     Low  as  th»  type  of  civilization  appears  to  us,  it  was 
not  i|iconsistent  with  considerable  advimce  in  some  special  arts. 
The  court  of  Cwiobelinus,  called  by  Shakspeare  Cjmbeline,  was 
not,  perhaps,  i^ally  much  less  refined  than  it  appears  in  the 
poet's  strai^  medley  of  fact  and  fancy.     It  was  the  resort,  we 
may  belieye,  of  Italians  no  less  than  of  Grauls ;  and  the  chamber 
of  the  king's  daughter  may  well  have  been  adorned  from  stories 
of  soudiem  mythology,  for  the  coinage  of  the  king  of  the  Trino« 
bantes,  the  only  monument  of  his  civilization  we  could  expect 
to  Survive,  is  not  unworthy  in  style  and  execution  of  a  Roman 
mint;   its  letters  and  even  its  language  are  Roman,  while  its 
Sjrmbols  may  seem  to  commeuMnrate  Gaulish,  if  not  Italian  divi- 
nities.    The  successor  of  Cassivellaunus,  we  may  well  believe^ 
was  not  a  mere  wild  man  of  the  woods,  dwelling  in  a  stockade  in 
tiie  centre  of  a  morass.     He  had  exchanged  the  savage  retreat  to 
which  Caesar  had  tracked  his  fathers  in  Hertfordshire  for  sa 
ampler  and  fairer  residence  in  the  .eastern  parts  of  Essex,  where 
l&e  estuary  of  the  Colne  afforded  facilities  for  communication 
with  Gaul,  and  where,  as  sovereign  of  an  active  and  advancing 
people,  he  might  hold  out  a  hand  of  welcome  to  the  gallant 
lachimos  of  the  south.     Cunobelin,  however,  had  died  during  the 
weign  of  Caligula  at  Rome ;  and  one  of  his  children,  Adminius,  a 
Cloten  in  disposition  if  not  in  name,  had  basely  resented  some 
fancied  injury  in  the  distribution  between  himself  and  his  brothers 
of  their  father's  territories,  by  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of 
the  emperor,  and  offering  him  submission  in  the  name  of  his 
countrymen.    This  sufiiced  for  Caligula  to  declare  himself  master 
of  Britain,  and  he  turned  his  legions  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
shares  of  the  Channel  to  enforce  his  pretensions ;  a  project,  how- 
ever, from  which  he  soon  saw  reason  to  desist     The  dominions 
of  Cunobelin  continued  unassailed,  and  were  held,  whether  witk 
combined  or   divided  sway  we   know  not,  by  his  other  sons 
Caractacus  and  Togodumnus.    Bat  Gaul  was  offered  as  an  asylum 
for  British  malcontents ;  demands  for  their  extradition,  such  is 
l^e  change  of  circumstances  between  the  first  century  and  the  nine- 
teenth, were  treated  with  contempt,  and  the  murmurs  of  the  island 
tyrants  were  branded  on  the  Continent  with  the  names  of  sedition 
and  revolt.     The  Emperor  Claudius  chained  his  legate  Aulas 
Plautius  with   the   task  of  chastising  their   insolence  by  the 
effectual   reduction  of  the  whole  counlTy.     But   the   imperii 
historian  (for  Claudius  had  written  the  ^Afiairs  of  the  Etruscans' 
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IB  maoy  books)  was  hinuelf  ambitious  of  miliitavy  fadie.  The 
adulation  <£  tfae>aeiUKle  was  ready  to  heap  upon  him  all  the 
bonoure  of  all  his  lieutenants,  and  he  had  indeed  alveadj 
^triumphed'  more  than  once  for  the  exploits  of  officers  who  had 
served  under  the  deconnis  fiction  of  the  ^Imperial  aus{»oes.^ 
Bat  he  was  anxious  to  achieve  eomethinf^  iridi  his  own  hands  to 
emulate  the  fame  of  the  Lucumons  and  Tanpiins.  '  Sua  ab  aliis 
bene  facta  landori  quam  ipse  aliorum  narrare  malebat*  He 
aspired  to  rival  the  §preat  Julius  himself  in  the  invasion  of 
Britain,  to  surpass  him  by  its  conquest. ' 

Accordingly,  it  was  the  duty  of  Plautius  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  mightier  personage  who  was  to  follow  bun  upon  the 
stage.  A  courtier  no  less  than  a  general,  it  was  his  aim  to 
bring  the  quarry  to  the  ground  for  his  master  to  step  up  and 
give  it  the  coup  d$  grace.  His  first  campaign,  we  think,  after 
weighing  the  difficulties  on  either  side,  was  confined  to  the 
comities  nearegt  to  the  Channel,  and  the  broad  river  upon  which 
the  Britons  relied  to  arrest  his  progress  was,  we  conceive,  the 
Medway  rather  than  the  Severn.  He  opened  his  second  can^ 
paign  by  the  passage  of  the  Thames,  soonewhexe  near  its  h^^ast 
tidal  point,  and  defeated  an^  slew  Togodunmus  in  the  neighboup- 
hood  perhaps  of  Londinium,  though  we  do  not  hold  by  the 
c^uion  that  the  Isle  of  Dogs  derives  from  that  cinmmstanoe  its 
misa^'oury  c^pellation.  Caraotacus  retired  with  the  bravest  of 
bis  pecmle  into  the  west,  and  events  were  now  ripe  for  the  arrival 
of  the  Empeiror,  who  at  the  summons  of  his  le^te  ciosaed  over 
fiom  Boulogne  in  the  year  44,  and  joined  the  legions,  with  all 
bis  elephants,  at  their  encampments  beyond  the  Thames.  He 
marched  with  an  overwhelming  force  to  Camulodonum,  which  he 
entered  with  little  resistance*  The  Trinobantes  gave  him  thmr 
submission,  the  army  saluted  him  with  the  title  of  Imperator,  and 
after  a  campaign  of  only  sixteen  days,  he  retmned  to  exhibit  the 
spectacle  of  a  genuine  triumph  in  Rome.  With  little  toil^or 
bloodshed  he  had  comjdeted  the  subjugation  of  the  great  kingdom 
of  South  Britain ;  but  his  fiactterers  declared  that  he  had  imposed 
his  yoke  upon  the  Brigantes,  and  added  even  the  Orkneys  to  his 
empire.  No  one  magnifies  his  conquests  so  much  as  the  ChristiBn 
historian  Orosius,  both  for  their  extent  and  their  promptitude, 
with  the  strange  object  of  contrasting  the  successes  of  Cktudius, 
ander  whom  the  Gospel  was  first  preached  in  Italy,  with  the 
faiiore  of  the  great  prince  of  Paganism,  Julius  Caesar.  The  fact 
of  Peter  and  Paul  preaching  at  this  period  at  Rome  brought,  he 
sajs,  such  manifest  tokens  of  the  Divine  fieivour  to  the  spot  which 
their  presence  illuminated. 

The  historians  from  whom  we  have  derived  these  accounts 
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have  left  us  no  direct  means  of  ascertaining  the  site  of  Camulo- 
iiunum.  From  a  passage,  indeed,  of  Tacitus,  to  which  we  shall 
presently  refer  more  particularly,  we  may  be  certain  that  it  lay 
near  to  the  searcoast ;  and  as,  in  the  ninth  Iter  of  Antoninus,  it 
is  mentioned  as  a  station  on  the  road  from  Venta  of  the  Iceni,  or 
Norwich,  and  marked  as  fifty-two  iniles  from  Londinium,  its  site 
xannot  reasonably  be  placed  elsewhere  than  at  Colchester  or  in 
its  immediate  vicinity.  The  other  places,  however,  specified  in 
this  Itei;  give  us  no  help  on  this  point,  for  there  is  no  certainty 
about  the  locality  of  any  one  of  them,  and  indeed  it  is  essentisd 
to  ascertain  the  place  of  Camulodunum  in  the  first  instance, 
before  we  can  approximate  to  the  sites  of  Caesaromagus,  Ad 
Ansam,  and  Sitomagus.  The  notion,  however,  advanced  by 
Camden,  and  adopted  from  him  by  Horsley,  that  Camulodunum 
is  to  be  found  at  Maldon,  is  now  very  generally  abandoned.  It 
can  only  be  reconciled  with  the  Itinerary  by  supposing  a 
monstrous  sinuosity  in  the  Roman  road  from  London;  and  it 
was  suggested  probably  on  no  other  ground  than  the  occurrence 
of  the  name  spelt  Camalodunum  on  a  lapidary  inscription,  which 
is  opposed  generally  to  the  MSS.  and  to  the  uniform  authority 
of  coins,  the  orthography  of  which  is  far  more  deserving  of  our 
confidence. 

If,  however,  fifty-two  Roman  miles  may  be  taken  as  nearly 
equivalent  to  forty-nine  English,  the  measurement  of  the  Itine- 
rary will  bring  us  not  quite  so  far  as  Colchester,  but  leave  us  at 
the  ancient  village  of  Lexden,  about  two  miles  short  of  it,  on  the 
direct  road  from  London  to  Norwich.  From  the  elevation  on 
which  it  stands  it  may  be  said  to  overlook  the  sea,  or  at  least  the 
tidal  waters  of  the  Colne  which  must  have  flowed  at  its  feet 
Mr.  Jenkins,  indeed,  the  ingenious  author  of  two  of  the  tracts 
now  before  us — a  gentleman  whose  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of 
British  antiquity  speaks  not  less  strongly  than  his  name  for  bis 
genuine  British  extraction — derives  the  name  of  Lexden  itself 
(Lessendena  in  Domesday)  from  that  of  the  Trinobantine  capital. 
Cb,  he  tells  us,  is  *•  castle '  in  Welsh ;  mu  or  mux  signifies  ^  new ' 
or  *  ^  additional  ;*  lly$  is  ^  royal,'  and  din  *'  a  residence ;'  thus 
making  altogether  CamuUysdinj  *  the  new  castle  or  fortification 
of  the  king's  city.*  From  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other — from 
Newcastle  in  coun^  Limerick  to  Jeni  Kale,  on  the  Straits  of 
Kertch — such  is  the  poverty  of  human  invention  in  the  matter  of 
proper  names,  that  the  former  part  of  this  combination  conti- 
nually recurs,  and  we  may  suggest  that  the  '  new  ramparts '  would 
be  peculiarly  appropriate  as  a  designation  of  Cunobelin's  city,  if 
we  may  suppose  the  residence  of  the  Trinobantine  monarchs  to 
have  been  removed,  after  Csesar^s  attack,  from  Verulamium  to 
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Camalodunum.  We  cannot,  howerer,  venture  ourselves  to  dive 
into  the  mysteries  of  Welsh  etymology.  It  may  be  sufficient  to 
remark "  l^oW'  'frequently  the  syllable  cam  or  cslmb  (=s  camu) 
occars  a^  4  )^fiz  to  British  names,  as  in  Camboritum,  Cambre- 
tonium,  and  Cambria  itself.  The  ordinary  derivation  of  Camulo-^ 
dunum,  from  Camulus,  the  Mars  of  the  Gauls,  seems  at  least 
devoid  of  analogy  ;  for  the  names  of  the  Celtic  divinities  do  not 
occur,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  them,  in  the  appellations  of  their 
towns,  though  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  Gaulish  or 
Italian  artists  Cnnobelin  would  employ  to  conduct  his  Mint  may 
have  adopted  such  a  meaning  of  th^  name,  and  typified  it  by  the 
figure  of  an  armed  warrior,  which  is  seen  on  many  of  the  Trino- 
budtine  coins,  with  the  legend  *  Camu,'  *  Camulo,'  or  *  Oimulo- 
duDO,'  on  the  reverse. 

That  Lexden,  however,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  chief  British  city 
of  this  part  of  the  island  is  rendered  further  probable  by  the  fact 
that,  from  this  point,  or  nearly  so,  three  British  roads  seem  to  have 
diverged,  in  the  direction  of  London  by  Chelmsford,  of  Verulam 
by  Dunmow,  and  of  Cambridge  by  Haverhill  and  Linton.'  When 
we  picture  to  ourselves  also  what  a  British  oppidum  was,  a  wide 
space  enclosed  within  mounds  or  stockades,  or  more  commonly 
flanked  on  two  or  three  sides  by  woods  or  morasses,  and  de- 
fended in  front  by  a  rude  rampart,  we  shall  be  struck  with  ^e 
perfect  correspondence  of  Lexden  with  such  a  position.  To  the 
north  of  it  flows  the  Colne,  in  a  deep  and  what  mustih  those 
days  have  been  a  marshy  valley,  while  on  the  south  it  is  flanked 
by  a  smaller  stream  still  called  the  Roman  river,  which  probably 
made  its  way  through  dense  forests.  These  two  streams  meeting 
in  the  estuary  of  the  Colne,  enclose  on  three  sides  the  peninsula 
on  the  neck  of  which  Lexden  stands,  and  across  this  neck  of 
land,  or  such  part  of  it  as  was  unoccupied  by  marsh  or  wood,  two 
or  perhaps  three  parallel  lines  of  rampart  may  now  be  traced  for 
two  or  more  miles,  supposed  to  be  British,  from  the  flint  celts 
which  have  been  found  about  them.  These  we  takfe^  to  have 
been  the  new  ramparts  of  the  royal  city,  and  in  the  space  within 
them,  amounting  to  about  twenty  square  miles,  inaccessible  on 
the  north,  south,  and  east,  and  strongly  defended  on  the  we^t, 
the  Trinobantes  could  retire  for  security  with  all  their  flocks  and 
herds.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  buildings  they  erected  there 
we  can  h^ly  conjecture;  but  near  the  centre  of  these  line^  a 
conspictiot^^  mound  still  exists,  which  we  would  gladly  believe  to 
be  the  septdchre  of  the  great  Cunobelin.  A  small  Roman  camp, 
or  more  probably  a  castellum,  is  still  well  preserved  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  south-west  angle  of  this  British  fortification. 
But  the  prompt  submission  of  the  Trinobantes  relieved  the  con- 
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queror  from  the  neoesiitj  of  constructii^  permaiient  works  to 
retain  the  place  in  subjection,  and  when  he  returned  himself  to 
Italy  he  dispatched  probably  the  whole  force  of  four  legions 
which  Plautius  had  brought  with  him,  to  pursue  the  less  tractable 
o£  the  Britons  into  their  fastnesses,  and  complete  the  subjugation 
of  the  island. 

For  sixteen  years  the  process  of  conquest  and  organization  was 
carried  on  without  intermission.  Vespasian,  the  future  emperor, 
reduced  the  Belgse,  and  perhaps  the  Dumnonii,  in  the  south, 
after  engaging  them  in  two-and-thirty  batdes.  Ostorius  crossed 
the  Severn,  and  oTercame  the  brave  Caractacus  after  a  nine  years' 
struggle.  The  Iceni,  who  had  held  aloof  during  the  resistance  of 
the  Trinobantes,  and  even  courted  the  alliance  of  Rome,  flew  to 
arms  when  their  own  independence  was  menaced  by  the  fortresses 
erected  by  Suetonius  on  the  Severn  and  Avon.*  To  overawe  the 
disaffected,  and  show  to  the  more  submissive  an  image  of  Roman 
civiKzatum,  it  was  determined  to  establish  a  colony  of  veterans 
in  the  capital  of  the  conquered  Trinobantes,  with  an  ample 
assignment  of  their  confiscated  lands.  The  colony  of  Camulo- 
dunum  was  dignified  with  the  name  of  Claudian,  from  the  Emperor 
himself,  or  Victricensis,  from  the  conquest  of  which  it  was  the 
symbol,  which  was  also  typified  by  a  statue  of  Victory  erected  in 
its  principal  place.  Taking  his  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  terri- 
toty  which  was  to  be  allotted  to  the  new  colonists,  the  Augur, 
acooiding  to  the  old  Etruscan  rite,  drew  imaginary  lines  with  his 
staff  athwart  the  face  of  the  heavens,  one  horizontal  from  left  to 
right,  another  vertical  from  head  to  foot,  and  the  agrimensor  or 
surveyor,  fixing  his  quadrant  on  the  spot,  divided  the  district  by 
two  broad  paths,  called  the  cardo  and  decumanus,  the  one  from 
north  to  south,  the  other  from  west  to  east.  He  then  {Mroceeded 
to  mark  off  the  whole  area  by  hmites  or  balks,  into  the  required 
number  of  rectangular  spaces,  which  the  Romans  called  ceiztorue, 
but  to  which  we  should  give  the  less  elegant  appellatuHi  of  blods 
of  land.  Each  colonist  received  one  or  more  of  these  lots  acc<»rd- 
ing  to  his  military  rank,  and  their  size  varied  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, though  in  the  imperial  times  it  was  generally  much 
greater  than  the  two  jugers  or  a  single  acre  which  was  deemed 
ample  reward  for  the  soldiers  of  the  early  republic  The  whole 
territory,  however,  assigned  as  the  ager  ot  the  colony,  was  not  in 
all  cases  given  exclusively  to  the  colonists ;  portions  of  it  were 

*  Supposing  tbe  leeai  to  be  ooofiaed  to  Eait  Anslia,  the  oommentston  have 
dioaeA  to  ebftDTO  tbe  Aa^ma  (Avon)  of  Tacitus  into  Antona  (Nea) :  it  is  probable, 
however,  that  uie  authority  of  the  Iceni,  like  that  of  the  Trinobantes,  extended  fnx 
to  the  west.  See  Mr.  Bc^e  Posfs  *  Britannic  Researches,'  a  meritorious  work, 
tkough  ill  pat  togttfaer,  and  aoC  always  judiciouB^ 

reserved 
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reserved  for  the  more  favoured  of  the  dispossessed  natives :  but 
in  Camulodunum,  Tacitus  tells  us,  the  rapacity  of  the  intruders 
was  more  than  usually  omnivorous,  and  they  spared  but  a  few 
crumbs  of  the  feast  to  the  unfortunate  Trinobantes. 

Installed  by  the  right  of  the  sword  in  their  ill-gotten  posses* 

sions,  the  colonists  proceeded  to  settle  the  forms  of  their  civil 

administration.     The  polity  of  the  Roman  colony  was  formed 

not  to  much  upon  the  model  of  the  parent  city  itself  as  accord* 

ing  to  the  common  type  of  Italian  municipal  organization.     It 

consisted  of  a  supreme  magistracy  of  two,  generally  named  from 

that  circumstance  '  duumvirs/  assisted  by  a  senate,  the  members 

of  which,  a  hundred  in  number,  were  styled  (it  is  not  well  known 

why)  '  decurions.'    This  administrative  council  was  selected  from 

the  colonists  alone,  who  ccmstltuted  the  rulii^  caste  among  the 

inhabitants  ;  from  hence  all  the  chief  local  officers,  the  sedilesi, 

Quaestors,  and  quinquennales,  or  censors,  were  taken ;  it  became, 

hke  the  senate  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  a  self-appointed 

order,  and,  with  certain  restrictions  of  age  and  fortune,  was  vir^ 

toally  hereditary.     It  was  allowed  to  manage  all  the  conunoa 

affidrs  of  the  colony,  but  its  proceedings  were  liaUe  to  be  quaked 

by  the  emperor  or  the  governor  of  the  province.     Next  to  the 

senate  ranked  the  order  of  the  Augustales,  whose  functions  were 

more  limited,  being,  as  we  should  say,  parochial  rather  than 

municipal ;  and  among  them  none  was  so  popular  as  that  of 

providing,  after  the  manner  of  our  churchwardens,  for  the  due 

solemnization  of  the  most  national  and  universal  woirshlp  of  the 

period,  that  of  the  emperors  themselves,  whether  dead  or  alive. 

£ven  the  modest  Augustus  had  allowed  himself  to  be  deified  in 

the  provinces  while  still  alive ;  though  in  Rome. he  would  not 

suffer  himself  to  be  reputed  more  than  human.     In  Graul  he  had 

established  his  own  le^rine  and  altar  at  Lugdunum,  the  seat  of 

government,  and  had  sought,  not  unsuccessfully,  to  supplant  in 

hu  own  person  the  popular  veneration  ibr  the  demons  adored  by 

bis  bitter  enemies  die  Druids.     Claudius,  who  had  carried  still 

further  the    policy  of  enfranchising  the  Gaulish   people,  and 

ostracising    their  deities,   who  had  forbidden  the  practice  of 

Druldical  rites  on  the  Continent,  and  had  driven  them  in  Britain 

to  their  last  retreat  beyond  the  Menai  Straits,  determined  to 

inform  the  minds  of  his  remotest  subjects  on  the  article  of  his 

own  divinity.     He  directed  the  colonists  of  Camulodunum  to 

consecrate  to  him  a  temple,  and  appoint  from  among  themselves 

an  order  of  priests  to  minister  therein.    Lands  and  revenues  were 

to  be  assigned  for  their  special   maintenance :    the   reluctant 

natives  were  required  to  show  their  zeal  for  the  honour  of  their 

conqueror  by  repeated  and  ruinous  contributions  for  the  erection 

^         T  and 
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and  maintenance  of  a  fabric  in  which  they  beheld  a  symbol  of 
the  moral  supremacy  of  Roman  civilization.* 

No  sooner  were  the  invaders  settled  in  their  new  abodes 
than  they  set  to  work  with  their  usual  industry  to  connect 
their  British  capital  with  its  more  distant  dependencies.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  south  of  the  island  was  already  pos- 
sessed of  an  extensive  system  of  communications,  though  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  the  roads  of  Britain  is  one  of  the 
hardest  problems  of  antiquity.  The  use  of  chariots,  which  even 
Csesar,  disparaging  as  his  view  of  our  ancestors  is,  admits, 
seems  to  imply  the  existence  of  beaten  tracks.  Ptolemy,  again, 
writing  only  fifty  years  after  the  conquest  of  Britain,  enumerates 
by  their  British  names  as  many  as  fifty-six  places,  which  he 
dignifies  by  the  title  of  cities ;  and  as  few  probably  of  these 
owed  their  origin  to  the  Romans,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that 
there  must  have  been  roads  in  the  pre-Roman  period  to  connect 
them.  A  system  of  roads,  of  very  great  antiquity,  has  indeed 
been  traced,  traversing  Britain  from  shore  to  shore,  or  rather 
from  angle  to  angle  of  the  great  parallelogram  contained  be^ 
tween  the  Straits  of  Dover  and  Menai, -the  Humber  and  Seaton 
Bay.  These  roads  are  only  partly  coincident  with  the  Roman 
military  ways.  The  Itineraries  make  only  a  partial  reference  to 
them.  They  belong,  we  imagine,  to  an  earlier  period,  when, 
however,  the  southern  portion  of  the  island  must  have  been,  in 
some  social  and  political,  or  at  least  religious,  respects,  an 
integral  community.  The  difficulty,  therefore,  is  to  conceive 
how,  in  the  pre-Roman  period,  the  British  tribes — mere  bar- 
barians, as  they  are  described  to  us — can  have  had  any  common 
interest  in  maintaining  a  general  system  of  intercommunication. 

The  first,  however,  of  our  Roman  military  ways  was  doubtless 
that  which  secured  the  communication  between  Rutupiae,  the 
ordinary  place  of  landing  from  Gaul,  and  Londinium,  at  the 
lowest  passage  of  the  Thames.  This  way,  running  through 
Canterbury  and  Rochester,  was  probably  constructed  upon  an 
older  British  line  ;  for  the  same  line,  continued  north-west 
along  the  Watling-street,  must  have  been  the  ordinary  route  of 
the  Druids  and  their  votaries  from  the  Channel  to  the  sacred 
isle  of  Mona.  Having  crossed  the  Thames,  the  conquerors 
would  naturally  adopt  the  road  already  in  use  to  Camulodunum, 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  that  of  the  present  high-road. 
From  Lexden  some  ancient  earthworks  may  still  be  seen  striking 
off,  both  in  a  northerly  and  southerly  direction,  and  these  are 

*  Tacitus,  Annals,  xiv.  31,  Delecti  saoerdotes  specie  religionis  omnes  fortuoas 
effandebant. 
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fom)osed  by  Mr.  Jenkins  to  be  vestiges'  of  Roman  roads ;  but 
their  real  origin  does  not  seem  clear,  and  Morant,  the  historian 
of  Essex,  writing  a  century  ago,  when  their  traces  were  much 
mOTe  distinct,  was  under  the  impression  that  they  were  fortifica- 
tions of  some  unknown  date.  There  is  not  enough,  perhaps, 
left  of  them  now  for  the  most  experienced  antiquary  to  decide 
upon  their  original  design.  From  the  gates,  however,  of  the 
entrenchments  of  Camulodunum,  the  Romans  *•  built '  their  ways 
open  the  British  tracks  towards  the  west,  along  which  their 
legions  advanced  to  die  Severn  and  the  Dee^  to  the  conquest  of 
the  Dobuni,  the  Silures,  and  the  Ordovices ;  so  that  Lexden  may 
be  considered  as  the  common  point  of  departure  for  the  first  R<>- 
man  as  well  as  for  the  original  British  ways.  But,  while  the  first 
colonists  constructed  these  roads  rather  for  convenience  of  military 
operations  than  for  peaceful  intercommunication,  they  felt  so  fully 
persuaded  of  the  security  of  their  conquest  as  to  neglect  the  ordinary 
precaution  of  fortif}ring  their  settlement.  They  erected  themselves 
houses  in  the  midst  of  the  huts  of  the  Britons  at  Camulodunum,  or 
established  themselves  in  insulated  villas  on  the  pleasant,  slopes 
of  the  Colne,  but  neither  surrounded  their  abodes  with  a  con- 
tinuous wall  nor  constructed  a  fortified  camp  to  defend  them 
against  a  sudden  attack.*  Meanwhile  the  propraetor  or  military 
goremor  of  the  province  led  the  presidiary  legions  to  distant 
parts  of  the  island  or  quartered  them  on  the  frontiers ;  and  the 
procurator  or  intendant  of  the  finances  collected  the  revenues  at 
the  chief  ports  and  cities  under  the  guard  of  a  detachment  of 
only  a  few  handred  soldiers.  Lapped  in  this  fatal  security,  the 
colonists  of  Camulodunum  were  totally  unprepared  for  the  storm 
which  was  about  to  fall  upon  them.  The  wrongs  of  Boadicea,  the 
injured  Queen  of  the  Iceni,  kindled  the  conflagration  for  which 
the  train  had  }yeea  laid  by  the  insolence  of  Roman  legionaries, 
the  extortion  of  o£Scials,  and,  alas !  the  rapacity  of  the  smooth- 
tongued philosopher  Seneca,  who  had  suddenly  called  in  the 
large  sums  he  had  invested  in  the  least  solvent  of  British 
securities. 

At  this  period,  the  year  62  of  our  era,  Britain,  subdued  as  far 
at  the  Wash  and  the  Mersey,  was  held  by  the  four  legions  which 
Plantius  had  brought  over — the  Second,  the  Ninth,  the  Four- 
teenth, and  the  Twentieth.  Of  these,  the  Second,  commanded 
by  Psnius  Posthumus,  was  charged,  we  may  suppose,  with  the 
control  of  the  south-western  states,  including  South  Wales  and 
Dumnonia,  and  would   have  its   head-quarters  at  Isca  of  the 

*  Thif  is  the  itatement  of  Tacitus:  Nee  ardaom  videbatur  exscindere  cdoniam 
nUis  mmumentis  sepjtam ;  quod  dncibns  nostris  pamm  proTisum  erat,  dam  amce- 
aitsti  prins  qiiam  osni  ooDSiuitiir. — Annal.  xiv.  31.  r^       , 
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Silorei  (Caerleon),*  at  Glemm  (Gkracetter),  or  Coniii«Bi 
(Ciiaiioesfeef).  The  Foarteeiith  wm  engaged  rnnder  the  imme^ 
diate  ooaunaad  of  tfie  propnetor,  Svetoniua  PattUiaoa^  ia  the 
aabfugadoD  of  Nordi  Wal«^  and  had  juat  completed  the  de^ 
•Imetioii  of  the  Dfuids  in  the  gloomy  receiaes  of  the  IsW  oi 
Ang^ey.  The  Ninth,  tiie  \^g9Jcam  of  which  waa  PetiUiu 
Cerialis,  aeema  to  have  been  placed  in  guard  orer  the  Iceni 
whoae  tenritories  had  been  lecentl j  surrendered  to  Rome  bj  th< 
kat  will  of  their  king,  Prasntagns,  and  defended  their  nortfaen 
Xrontacr  against  the  inroads  of  the  Brigantea ;  while  the  Twanlietk 
if  stationed,  as  we  coivjeetare,  at  Deva  or  Chester,  might  famial 
support  to  each  of  these  bodies  upon  an  emeigency.  It  ia  evi 
dent  at  least  that  the  whole  of  tlie  south-east  of  Britain  wa 
almost  totally  denuded  of  troops.  At  this  juncture  the  Ic«a 
suddeidy  rose  in  a  mass,  and  relied  southwards.-f'  The  estnarie 
of  the  Stoor  and  Colne,  with  their  interroung  foreala  am 
mafshes,  might  protect  Camulodunum  on  dae  east,  but  on  A 
north  the  road  was  open  to  the  insurgents,  the  rivers  were  easilj 
forded,  and  no  defensible  positions  were  held  by  the  Romana  i 
adrance.  Great  was  the  ezcitemoit  tfiat  preTailed  both  in  th 
palaces  and  cabina  <rf  the  Roman  colony.  Women  wailed,  horac 
neighed ;  the  ^eatre  (for  the  Romans  had  raised  a  theatre  tfaei 
••--possibly  the  semicircular  enclosure  north-west  of  Leadei 
Tuigarly  called  King  Coel's  Kitchen)  had  resounded  with  ni 
acenstcMned  noises;  the  buildings  of  the  city  had  been  sec 
reflected  upside-down  in  the  waters  of  the  estuary  ;|  and,  cj 
the  retreat  of  the  tide,  the  ghastly  remains  of  human  bodit 
had  been  discovered  in  the  oooe.  The  Romans  moat  bai 
had  very  guilty  consciences,  to  be  alarmed  at  sueh  smp 
portents  as  these ;  but  they  were  aware  that  they  were  total 
witiiottt  defence,  and  moreover  the  statue  they  bad  erected 
their  patron  goddess  Victory  had  been  turned  completely  roui^ 
and  showed  her  bcu;k  to  the  advancing  en^ny.  The  prc^pirseti 
was  lar  away,  and  the  procurator,  Catus  Decianus,  wbo  waa  aL 
absent,  either  could  not  or  would  not  send  them  more  than  \i 
hundred  l^onaries.      They   bethought  themselvea  of  hasti 

*  Oae  legion  must  haye  been  appropriated  to  the  concpest  of  this  part  of  Brita 
which  had  been  effected  hj  Vespasian,  and  that  this  legion  was  the  Second  may- 
inferred  from  the  ^t  which  is  prored  by  iDscriptiont,  that  Caerleon  beeame  \ 
permanent  station  of  this  division  of  the  army  of  Britain. 

t  The  Io§ni,  as  we  call  them,  were  properly,  we  believe,  IkSoi;  coanare 
local  names  Ickleton,  Ickineham,  Ickworth,  Ixworth,  on  the  line  of  the  Ickni 
street  which  runs  through  3ie  centre  of  their  territory. 

X  Tacitus  says, '  in  the  estuary  of  the  Thames.'  The  mouthsof  tiie  €>eliie,  Bia 
water,  and  Thames  all  lie  between  the  Naze  and  the  North  Forelaad^  wUefa  n 
be  adces  in  an  extended  sense  as  the  timitt  of  the  esteary  of  tiie  gieateat  oC  tfa 
rivers. 
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iatiSj'mg  the  Temple  of  CUfMUiis,  the  most  soiUI  edifice  tfa^ 
ymegscd  ;  bat  the  netives  obttracted  and  delaj^  their  openticNni 
bj  aasofiiii^  them  that  there  wee  no  leai  daagei  y  <^  when  at 
length  the  stoem  broke  in  thunder  erer  them,  end  tiie  Tnno* 
btates  joiiied  eagerl;  wilh  the  Icea*  in  the  work  oi  deatructiea 
aed  maetacre,  thegr  were  incapafcte  ef  makings  any  e&dttal' 
dcfeooe. 

The  laet  aajlmn.Qf  the  wvatehed  coloidflts  was  canaad  bjr  the 
infanMle  Biilona  in  two  dajs,  and  evewj  one  put  to  the  swtMd^ 
wkile  their  honees  were  sacked  and  burnt*  Cerialia  had  haatcned 
ia  pursuit  of  tfie  horde  o<  avengerty  but  he  had  been  unnble  to 
Mtstrip  them^  and  when  at  laet  be  croased  the  Stour  and  BMt 
than  already  flnafaed  with  triumph  he  was  complete^  rooted 
\ff  their  orerwhelmii^  numbers,  and  omypeUed  to  draw  off 
bss  Mattered  horse  to  the  shelter  of  their  linesy  with  the  total 
ilestmctioQ  of  his  yxAto^.  Th^  great  mound  of  Wonmingfevd^ 
which  has  bocn  found  to  carer  a  vast  asMirtnicnt  of  Rmnani  imn^ 
seems  to  attest  the  site  of  this  batdey  and  was  raised^  we  imagine^ 
by  the  l^ioaaries,  over  the  ashes  of  theie  fatten  conurades,  alter 
recoreriug  possession  of  the  coontrjr.t 

Goustemation  now  reigned  thsoughont  the  prorinee.  Deei^- 
saoB  the  pro<mrator  packed  up  his  books  and  pap^s^  and  fled 
from  the  island*  Paenius  Posthumus  refuaed  to  stir  from  his 
distant  encampments  ka  the  west  *  It  was  impossible,  while 
still  any  hope  remained  of  saring  the  province,  to  withdraw 
cnssj  baltali(»  from  the  north  and  leave  the  road  open  to  the 
Bogantes.     Accordingly,  Suetonius,  vriio  was  alrea<^  on   his 

*  Speaking  of  some  Roman  remains  discovered  ia  the  locality  of  Lexden*  Mr. 
lenkios  sajs,  '  The  most  extraordinary  relic,  however,  was  the  skeleton  of  a  man. 
vidi  his  head  downwards,  and  a  patera  beside  him. . . .  From  the  emblem  of  his 
oiee,  and  the  naortal  aversioa  with  which  the  Batons  regarded  the  pfSetti  of 
Qaodins,  we  may  almost  imagine  this  skeleton  to  have  been  that  of  a  priest,  who, 
in  his  attempt  to  escape  daring  the  insurrection,  had  been  seized  by  the  Britons 
sad  biried  ^?e.' — Jenkins,  ArchttaH,  Obaerv,  p.  14. 

t  '  A  large  moved  in  the  parish  of  WormiDf^rd'  (on  the  Stonr,  near  Naylaii^ 
shoot  seven  miles  N  J^.W.  of  Colchester)  '  was  removed  about  six  years  aso  (t.  0. 
1836)  that  the  earth  might  be  spread  over  the  lower  part  of  the  field,  and  mai^ 
imdndt  of  urns  were  men  discovered,  placed  in  parallel  rows,  like  streets ;  thi0 
eireamstaBee^woald  lead  as  to  imagiae  that  they  were  the  reiaaine  of  the  Ninth 
l^n,  who  were  advancing  from  the  Iceni  to  support  their  countrymen  in  their 
ducer,  and  were  cut  off  by  the  Britons  at  the  paauige  of  the  Stour.  Their  bodies 
Bight  have  beea  collected  and  burnt  by  the  Romans  as  soon  as  diey  had  recovered 
their  dominioo.'-^enkins,  ArehmoL  Obamt,  p^  10.  We  are  not  so  well  satisfied 
vith  the  identification  of  Pitchboryy  lying  as  it  does  betwetn  Lexden  and  Worm- 
ingfbrd,  widi  the  camp  in  which  Cerialis  took  refage ;  we  are  disposed,  however,  to 
brieve,  that  it  is  tfie  Ansa,  to  which  the  mansio  or  iieu  de  potte,  ad  Ansam,  refers. 
TUs  eonstmetion  with  the  preposition  seems  to  imply  the  preocimity  of  a  road- 
itatioQ  to  some  point  of  importance,  a  little  beside  the  route,  like  the  nomenclature 
tovhieh  oar  lattway  system  has  given  rise,— *Wallingford  Road,"  Fariogdon 
kead,'&e. 
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retam  from  Anglesey  with,  the  victorious  soldiers  of  the  Four- 
teenth, drafted  from  the  Twentieth  legion  only  the  Vezillarii,  the 
picked  men  or  greo^^er  con^anies  o£'the<  brigade,  iand>  with  this 
reinforcement  held* .  on ,  bis  way  direct  for  JLandinium^>  <wh(i^ 
since  the  loss  of,  Camulodunum,  was  the  mosti  inportant  point  4o 
securer    The  lybole  of  Esses.,  aod  Hertford  wMf  mowi  is  ithe  bends 
of  the  infura^ts,  .;virhoi  we^e,8pre|td  ovet  the*  Country  inisewtb^ 
booty,  aQ4  destrpyed  eyery  yestjgenoi  R^oian  ocQUfSA^g&i^oThey 
were,  however,  .too  biwty«iewp)oyed,  in*  this,fvw>dc^«■i/i1ltecdtfk- 
the  advance  of  the  Fourteenth  legion,  whiqh  bcqke  through  their 
scattered  cantonments'  ^d  reach€|d  Lond^nium  ijii^iiailed.     Sue- 
tonius was  a  noble  savage.     With  admirable  constancy  and  rer . 
morseless  lesolution^he  ideterlnined  iieith^r  t6^ t)ti]!r'ttie^%aitM. Sbi^ 
toishvinkr^from  lMytMorifiociito'niauitidtfii«.ii  It  ^mk  hi^eJi^iy^teb' 

ezpeoteidisuoodBsmrlirealdngi  ufifibe^  li*a^ 'of  Mke^to^ibV':^'^' 
Loiidiniiifn>tits>Blf  iw^'uripjiyided  ^lik  fc^tM^^n^^^d^y' AMii^ 
n»t'^prepM»dt  4o  ioffer  ba«tleliini'itfer  dl^nie^'iitf  W  helj^  W 
HampsAMtdior/Highi;alcl;  ok^  before ihikl  <i^p}  iF  etist&j%  hiWi£^ 
tb^m^  hisyiad. Islington.  /  <iDi4h0:sftMifcritM»}bf>Jny>tiiirt$Ub« 
tionsiioftrhb^ipurse  iii<thB  kist)olianb,<i«lhafe^'bte<6ri'  i^ymaMf'dk]^^ 
poiifA,[  wiib .thaiddKithathe^faib  taki<<«s  'tb ^^ttit^  Mik^y i\M^ 

Suas^su  //  Buti  he.  wMdhbsddlyl  W6^'ifftii^kj'4^t^^'kliiiifl<yitf 
d^Bsi|l]|lie^  Unfe  txAiu  inmdi  riv^r^iand^^fifh^ '^tlk>r{^'''^oia4 
socirceLyiiiare.ii^led  >ta»<bllittBiil>«b0iBrh6h^  itt^t^ftf^stfit'^atf  a£byi' 
a%/fird8aedMAhatiliiiipevtkt«  /bfl#fl«ri  'BeiAd^,l'Ky'^«id{M^  iJfiU' 
dtfQctioiisihe.iiriMiM[haVdMai>andbbM  th&>IU^ai<^6Utik^t^WM<^ 
wtoetiklill  dcottpi^  orijkdrjk^iid^  dWvbm^idlJ(4oii^#«U^(!%iiiiif6^* 
dtewm^tafodnth^  .dunpiof  de^ittlir ««ytdml  <^  ^iJM}^ii»iiSk'9i^' 
eHMHj)  bad)ihadHlrtd<^lea/  iMJtetfesttMi^^t^t^f^ii^^  tl^^kl^'^Vks^Mi' 
ofjibe^opeot  dMialii^itaiui'atta4lk»^  pflfi^s'^d^fkaL''^'Td'W^' 
sou^t^on  dD»>i^er)'faaafl,  tb;cflfect(W54netibA  ififOi  Fh^iui^'M 
the  i  west  itrould^baivieflleekv  to<reflibvi<^M^Jnii4he9iA<^^e%li^^^ 
coast,  and  the  means  of  communication  with^  ^fi^ '  t^MtHMftl 
Uivleratbese/^cinrnmiBatto^  tHei^llgedt,  m^^ii^^'-bP'^  mUnt 
Rom^  wttB^to  ei^d^>'didefiritoiui>l)y<ft  ItttiM  riid^ei^t4¥^ 
Londittium;  arid  throwlhiiilsblf  ^^i»f  %h6'«Jidilo(<G^dl6<fM«^ 
which  they  had  abandoned,  when  ^rged  with  blood  and  bootf; 
to  spri^o tbftmself e»  *Aigeis^¥a»d. MM /Withinn^ef{«uttiptei9ie^^ 

bt^hitad  -^^  1^*9^,  tdfh^  a-toA^h '  ^a  'M^^i  jm  tem|"M 

^V^5  tW^3^  S^  m  fti^fyiBFtiWOug^if b^ler^ ,byi»flbiiegiiiain Awtfc. 
fioaj^icmji^ih  resoK^ifpdnctrdbwitli  ttm^h^vamm^  litenn^^bV^Hi^^ 

-es  Yedry^LSs,  of  J§vi?tgww» XaMPiWyAwn  riwikiA 
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he  was  sare  no  British  force  could  expel  him,  and  here  he  might 
securely  await  the  arrival  of  the  required  reinforcements. 
Abandoning  Londininm  without  scruple,  as  he  had  already, 
abandoned  Verulamium,  to  certain  destruction,  and  collecting  a 
few  outlying  battalions,  he  took,  we  believe,  the  road  through 
Essex,  while  the  flames  of  the  devoted  city  sprang  behind  him 
into  the  air.  The  British  hordes,  indignant  at  the  prospect  of 
his  escape,  pressed  eagerly  on  his  rear,  or  thronged  about  his 
flsnk,  striving  to  enter  Camulodunum  bejfore  him : — 

^  Sic  ambo  ad  moros  rapid!  totoque  feruntur 
Agmine,  nee  longis  inter  se  passibus  absunt/ 

The  Roman  had  arrived  within  a  few  miles  of  the  shelter  he 
required,  and  had  perhaps  secured  the  means  of  access,  when, 
finding  himself  in  a  favourable  position  for  defence,  he  no  longer 
refused  to  accept  battle :  possibly  he  was  overtaken  and  com- 
pelled to  fight,  but  this  at  least  the  pride  of  the  historian  does 
not  allow.  We  cannot  but  esteem  it  rash  to  fix  definitely  upon 
a  site  for  the  great  battle  that  ensued,  the  locality  of  which  is 
onlj  indicated  by  Tacitus  as  ^  a  narrow  gorge,'  flanked  perhaps 
bj  woods,  with  a  wood  also  in  the  rear  and  an  open  plain  in 
front  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  this  does  not  necessarily  imply 
'  a  ravine  between  steep  hills,'  though  considerable  inequalities 
of  ground  may  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  to  which  we  have 
thus  brought  the  Romans.  If  the  reasons  given  for  supposing 
them  to  have  made  for  Camulodunum  be  correct,  it  may  be 
fairly  conjectured  that  the  battle  was  fought  in  the  vicinity  of 
Messing,  a  village  between  Maldon  and  G)lchester,  where  our 
Essex  antiquary  Mr.  Jenkins  unhesitatingly  places  it  Consi- 
derable militar}"^  works  are  now  to  be  seen  in  that  locality,  and, 
though  we  place  little  reliance  on  the  Welsh  derivation  which 
may  be  assigned  to  the  place  itself,  the  tradition  of  an  engage- 
ment there  may  have  been  caught  by  the  Saxons  and  per* 
petuated  by  them  in  the  appellation  of  Harburgh,  the  army 
ramparts,  close  by.* 

With  this  great  battle,  in  which  the  Britons  were  utterly 
routed  and  the  power  of  Rome  restored,  the  history  of  the 
Romans  in  South  Britain  may  be  said  to  close.     The  Fourteenth 

•  *  Whoerer  Tisits  the  camp  at  Haynes  Green  *  (near  the  village  of  Messing), 
'haling  previously  read  the  34th  chapter  of  the  14th  hook  of  the  Annals,  will  be 
ftnitk  vith  the  resemblance  it  bears  io  the  position  taken  np  by  Saetonius  before 
fcis  battle  with  Boadicea. .  .  .  Two  large  woods,  Pod's  Wood  and  Layer-Mamey 
Wood,  teem  to  form  the  narrow  gorge  in  front  of  the  camp  which  Tacitna  men- 
tioof.'— Jenkins,  Arrkaol,  Olmrv.  p.  12.  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  34.  *  Delist  locum 
tretit  faudbua  et  a  tergo  sylva  clausam,'  which  Gordon  in  his  translation  repre- 
Msts  u  a  *  rarine  between  precipitooa  banks,'  or  words  to  that  effect. 
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legion  acquired  the  title  of  Domitores  Britanniae,  or  Conqoeron  of 
Bntain,  aiid,  thoagh  resistance  still  lingered  in  parts,  we  have  no 
further  recced  of  the  process  of  final  subjugation,  which  was 
speedily  effected,  and  from  thenceforth  plac^lj  endured.     We 
maj  suppose,  howerer,  that  when  the.  victors  revisited  the  site 
of  their  late  flourishing  colony,  the  smouldering  ruins  forciblj 
reminded  them  of  the  perils  with  which  they  were  surrounded, 
and  warned  them  not  again  to  neglect  due  precautions  against  a 
sudden  outbreak.     Accordingly,  from  this  period  date,  as  we 
imagine,  the  walls  of  Colchester.*     Of  the  vast  enclosure  of  the 
old  British  lines  one  comer  was  amply  sufficient  for  a  Roman 
fortified  town.     The  site  was  chosen  at  the  eastern  extremity  ol 
that  area,  where  the  elevated  plain  of  Lezden  terminates  in  a 
spit  of  land  projecting  between  the  valley  of  the  Colne  on  the 
one  side  and  a  dry  ravine  on  the  other,  till  it  falls  with  a  rapid 
descent  into  the  river  below.    Upon  this  spot  a  space  was  marked 
out  about  a  thousand  yards  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  six 
hundred  in  width  from  north  to  south,  which  was  divided  after 
the  manner  of  a  military  camp  by  two  main  streets  crossing  each 
other  near  the  centre.     The  direction  of  these  avenues  has  beoi 
nearly,  though  not  precisely,  preserved  to  the  present  day ;  the 
High  Street  of  Colchester,  like  the  Corso  of  Rome,  for  no  reason 
that  can  be  traced,  deflects  slightly  from  the  original  line,  and  is 
no  longer  flush  with  the  Praetorian  or  front  gate  in  the  western 
face  of  the  walls,  though  it  still  preserves  its  original  exit  at  the 
opposite  side.     Of  the  walls  which  surrounded  this  city  ample 
reinains  still  exist.     They  may  be  traced  on  the  west,  north,  aiHi| 
east  sides   almost  without   interruption,  and   through   far   the 
greater  part  of  that  extent  they  still  rise  many  feet  above  the 
ground,  showing,  by  the  perfect  uniformity  of  their  construction^ 
four  courses  of  cut  stone  (sepfaria)  alternating  with  four  courses 
of  brick,  that  the  whole  was  executed  together,  and  has  at   nc 
time  undergone  any  considerable  repair.     On  the  south  side 
where  these  walls  have  been  pierced  for  the  progressive  exten 
sion  of  the  town,  the  remains  of  the  original  structure  are  faj 
less  distinct.     On  the  whole,  however,  the  walls  of  Colcheste! 
may  be  advantcigeously  compared  with  any  o^ber  remains  of  thj 


*  This  place  reeeiTed  indiscriminately  the  name  of  Colonia,  Camnlodumin,  c 
aoonetimes  Colonia  Camulodumim.  When  ^eaC  precision  was  intended  Uie  tw 
names  were  appropriated,  perhaps  the  one  to  the  site  of  Colchester,  the  dh^  ^ecM 
imlly  to  the  old  British  enclosure.  Thos,  while  in  Itin.  ix.,  Camolodanuin  is  eai 
to  be  twenty  miles  from  Csesaromagns,  the  distance  of  Colonia  from  that  pliboe  ! 
made  in  Itin.  ▼.  twentj-foor.  The  two  measurements  cannot,  indeed,  t^  bol 
eoually  correct,  but  we  are  not  sure  enough  of  the  site  dT  Cesaiomagus  todetersAii 
which  to  prefer. 
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I  Hum  islaiid,  or  perhaps  even  on  ibe  Contmat*  The 
of  Roman  atone  and  lurickwork  which  sunoniMl  the 
eodoRires  of  CSaistor,  Richborongh,  and  Burgh  Castle  are  hardly 
mate  perfect ;  nor  do  tbej  properly  belong  to  the  lame  dats  of 
Rmams,  far  ihewe  places  were  merely  military  stations,  nerer 
ooca|Hed  by  the  habitations  of  ciril  life,  nor  tenanted  perhi^M  at 
all  by  nHai  aince  the  fifth  or  sixth  century.  Several  of  our  towns, 
such  as  Exefter,  Lincoln,  and  particularly  Chester,  have  walls 
erected  ondonbtodly  upon  Roman  faundations,  but  none  of  them, 
wr  believe,  prescives  more  than  the  most  trifling  remains  of 
gumine  Roman  masonry. 

These  noble  specimens  of  Roman  architectare  constitnte  the 
efaief  obfect  of  interest  to  the  explorer  of  the  antiquities  of  Col- 
cbester.  When  the  old  British  site  was  abandoned,  and  the 
eolosiy  of  Camulodunmn  confined  to  the  locality  of  the  present 
ftswB,  tbe  roads  which  before  terminated  at  the  British  rampart 
wnte  carried  on  to  the  walls  of  the  new  fortification.  The  Roman 
wi^  £roBi  Loodinivm  may  now  be  traced  to  the  Prsotorian  gale, 
wtach  it  strikes  at  a  considerable  angle,  and  from  the  left  Piin^ 
c^ial  gate  in  the  southern  wall  another  line  is  supposed  to  have 
been  disoovered  directed  dne  south  to  the  isle  of  Mersea  on  the 
coa^L  Remains  of  a  villa  of  some  pretensions  have  been  found 
bflve,  which  the  local  antiquaries  have  pronounced  Uie  residence 
sf  the  prstor  of  the  province.  So  broad  were  the  swamps  of  Ihe 
Oaine  in  tbose  days,  such  the  denseness  of  the  forests  beyond  it, 
iimt  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  road  led  eastward  from  the 
DiBcuman  gate.  In  the  peninsula  east  of  Colchester  no  Roman 
it  is  said,  have  ever  been  discovered,  unless  at  som& 
the  coast,  as  St  Osjih  and  Walton,  which  are  both 
;  sites,  tbe  latter,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  coin  of  Cunobelin^ 
which  hsB  been  found  there,  probably  British.  The  Via  Strata, 
which  crossed  the  Stour  into  Suffolk  at  Stratford,  St  Maiy's, 
may  ha^e  had  its  exit  fiom  the  north  side  of  Colchester,  at  tiie 
flight  Principal  gfttct  The 

*  We  mate  a  note  from  p.  191  of  Kr.  ISUmh  Smith's '  Andquitief  of  Ridi- 
Inroa^  &c./  to  explain  the  nature  and  materials  of  this  structure.  '  These 
(called  septaria)  were  formed  in  the  London  clay.  They  occur  in  that 
%  at  intervals,  mad  in  horisontal  mmu  or  layers,  like  tbe  flints  in  'die  «halk 

ioB.    They  ar«  composed  of  argillo-calcareons  matter,  agsregated  by  means 

ef  <J»t— w»al  affinity,  and  afterwards  concreted  into  tolerably  hard  stone.  The 
l^vMer  portion  of  the  diffii  on  the  Essex  coast,  and  in  the  isle  of  Sheppy,  is  corn- 
Mil  as  JLoodon  elay ;  and  the  action  of  the  sea,  by  onimbluig  down  the  cUA,. 
aii  ItbfTatfi^  the  septaria,  and  thereby  afforded  good  building  materials.  •  .  ^ 
Staining  for  these  stones  off  Harwich  and  Walton  has  been  practised  for  many 
yean.  .  .  .  These  stones  not  only  form  one  of  the  chief  materials  of  the  Boman 
mBs  of  Colchester  and  of  the  Castle,  but  they  have  also  been  extensively  used 
^  Ihe  walls  of  numerous  village  churches  in  the  district.' 

t  We  have  called  the  western  entrance  of  Colchester  the  Prsetorian^  the  eastern 

the 
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The  Roman  remains  of  Colchester,  besides  its  wallsy  consist 
principally  of  vast  quantities  of  Samian  ware^'  and  also  of*  rings, 
hairpins,  and  other  articles  of  personal  •dec€ffatioB,<<foiondifertiie 
most  part  along  the- sides  >^  ^the  Rcnant  voad tto  iLomba^  )whflre 
was  evidently  •  the  pii>blio  •  cemeter}!  lof  •  the  cit3r.!for>linndred»;of 
ye«rsL'  •  The  ooina  also:  ojDi  the  emperohrsi  A^mm^  ihe  Imt  moxticnt 
of  theikr  sway  »in  Brilai»havs  been<loiindi'th»reiin)abiiiidaneeyAnd 
wet  hmve  *  ourselTCs  'seen  i^ooUiBotienMiiififinrtjioo  ii^t^  Bnlad»fbi|  a 
8in§:Ib  linqoirer^ibyiicasumi})  pniiahaaea>i£reih  ^wedoneh  i vitUiT]  a 
periodi  of  4mly  nx'OT isdved  yearsi.^.  A  small ftaaiiDle  ii^vreof  a 
iE^hynxy  (witb  a-  »hamaii  iiead  •  ibeiweeni  its^'pawsy  tcminderadttorrbe 
an  *  easblem  \  of^  Am  \  goreat  >  ariddl&  iDea^ii^dsi  rfimktYBiriltk  thei^Gol- 
•cih«i4)er)<4ad/Kst^  HospiUl^dieairwfaufli  tliiii^Kdiscfarvei1sdl;jfSfcid 
theve  toormBy<tt4  'Biteit<att'tiiMlfRUbtcdih6ddrof)([bl]gulil^)lL:am 
tnm  in  inBoble.iia)bo^»iritobioh)eiilasli')faaire>(ibeen^^  ledrjiest 

Worke/ofnaitrimtiiort^dttiiitk)  Britettri  j  fhr  aiofely'iioidolodistifwm 
Italy  wodld!  harn;  tttb«^ifi^th^hilniia,;£^iJitor(ofi  tbetideteiAed 
empctor  1  alMr^  fthe  t>dedlfa^)dti  JatBst^  loft  Jiia/^nnicie' )  Who  ^siiote^^ 
kiiiq  o(Wb  kp^4Bbapt^iiDMleiad,«1olidKffineittiaiflidneil^ 
would  have  paid  such  honour  to  the  hateful  bust,  and  th^titf )W», 
in  fabt9  dc&iiily  beirfaxBni  ofr tifae  inq»ifial  Icon^eodri  iamsfUJ  Of 
insctsptions^  rhoiwover^atlraiipdncKty  fi»Kt-QiiiBrkiblct  nNot  ruiilre 
than/:  iwoi  tvtci  i  bblid^e;  rai^  biiown <did  havtti  nhfoehr  di^HJoiKted^  both 
funefeal^xanidf.neithjBf  of  smy)im]k)vianl»9rwhltnwduldis«esvtkfif)in 
a-  country  deetkiile  (df  miokMtn  i^vskoilukutoeDtk^ wfirefaBreaDpfin^ve 
luxury ibi>t/nnreily(indul^d€li,  omnibhdrrp^apd  tfaiitHtb^/^re 

'  madi^ t  bncdden //u^ i iop rdmsildMii;)  xm i still/ (fauei! ( [ptuepoisefuffi^Sut 
withitYA  the  i  waHs  I'ofi  GoIchesteniAitf^b  ioi:  tiuti - oounAry f  rounrtitithe 
i«9ilains>df>mbDerouitf  tBllas)b^vei>aime>toili^bt^iwtthiitbeu){baA8, 
atid>hypocacntk/iatid  tessb^ated  ][iaiieme»ts,ifuUy;«ttis9$unig;|itbe  iact 

'  aheadyriwclll'JDnrtWnv'  tMatiwherefl^ir>ftfae!  I{binaiti(>iiib»faited7ihe 
oianitfi  wMbcfhinPtbefCDOifoDts  «ad/hiiinfe»Jof}3kii^(0<vitoi£Qnatry9 
<mkld' scorned  to 'dssocnd  io^the  «dd<niliafaita)o£jl^ftsnibji^etb^  hrm 

'  t  il[lie>l6ii|*»ilHt  (Rdmab)jtib^.agimigthtIfaeHeaQp^eted^  as^und  bfere 
in:  iliany.qilcft»srlbitik  ^intoiwalls  )of  rtaniioh  latertdaiteunriiDihiKteh, 
'  de^iodted'  rto  i  the  Tiinityylhe '  taaMiSlectmn^qoff  rvithietii  t  fadbnf|Sc{  in 

'  <  p&rt  tb  Ithfi  >Saxbnr^ei)iedvi  iabmnida  id  I  Homdifemiit&riilB^n  ^i-iiolne 
CBiesifregliM»to)0^thefavbU4cttbwft>ttoii|im>d(ilol^  b^rnthe 

mixtune'of  ^pmnided xfariofc wkhi  Jinile^  adbese'>t«/;tfaese^.  tiil^,lmd 
pvdseHtatistrbni:, tif'tioibjai'CiHicldsm^ifividfinQriqfi  (Ueintgtfmjfie- 
lie8bl<»  It  seenisiiMweTeDfytiial  mdritar  oftil^  kindcdsaacoKtilttes 
^fodnd^l»nd>ined  wit^')UiiQoiibted<dViH3|^aa[mtodnry^(and  n^eiitxUst 

the  D^mnan  gate.  ..Some  aptiquaries  reverse  these  appellations,  which  serve onlj 
tp  marlc  reiipei^^tWyWe  ffbijt  uikhAr^  ttm^iAWmmsm.^'mii  west  gate, 
we  eoQceiye  in  this  case,  was  that  which  was  supposed  to  facets  the  enemy. 
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not  thetefore  in  any  <*ase  nly  with  absolute  confidence  upon  it  as 

» proof  'of  an'  earliep  antiquity.     Many  of  these  tiles,  with  some 

frai^entao£  tbisi  JBoitarycre  te>  be  seen  imbedded  in  the  walls  of 

'ttocavde^f  Colchester,  aodi  disposed  in  seme  places,  with  oon- 

•  s]denitble(te|r«laritj  ud  limitation  of  the  beading  coucses  of  brick 

irfairii  •  dutiggaiih  frnJeA*'  Roman  work,  dK>ngb  more  i  commonly 

''lkiOWU*indisaiPiinatelytianiony  the  maasesi  of  atone*  -  This  was 

'  pibbiUf  lil^k:ivcmtisteftceisrhidi;iirst  suggested  '4o  various  inde- 

■'  jniiiift  rjmwilimii  theitaotsontithat  tkttcastle  isritae)!  a  ftoman 

'  imrotsf^. '  « Vfiabiboke  ^ggested  that>it  iwaa  a  wtiric  of  tha  tUurd 

*'iw)£liiitii)iecatnxj//eT|pottidi'asv.a>'fottresS  i£ar  the  clefenoe  of  the 

■^'Siimit  sfadM  p  STtJ(fBrniitoti6h8>thbfnolsoa'in) Jastttme^^ 

'■'fciill'iiyvtUeiEmpiess  HelHuci;.  butiGepeihl  Rej^turtHSQ  pesiliu- 

-^miaa  <foKb<BdiiBri^niiKtitr]haHtafdiligsr«ofrtlie  flbmans  ■  in  Britain 

t'4s(Tfer  ili;it3me'^mnm9itipmMiietk-o{i9(AetiMiA  ibeltfivied 

niisitt^fiielAeTdDpfo  n£  CbHsdnii  iiselA^. ;  <T|be  recent reyireL of 

'-thi<'*lmtt«fa  hypotihcriffy'aiwiiits  tdefegrtMwitfc  greai  atvdomr  by.  Mr. 

'' Jenkiaa,  afidev^^ymaajibf  t^he^amj^hboiifhoodyihi^ 

^^ftiomkAyiM/bicbihimiVammkiAinB.kn^  paea^nt 

.''flatJelfefc'Il  Uni\  .Uih\  hi'i  .tf..{  -i/u  (i:   III  .11'.*  i">'j'   l»!Jt{  '»/j.ji   i»  -jt.n 

t<  >   We^^oiikidanilfiMiJiBiLiafHB  mltfuoC'gcriina,!  vbA-wtot  onlyi  pive 

>^hiai  Iv^it  £JrUanagibeen  iviainiyjiintrumentalm  Miecrqatiomof 

-^  avotaMtocbcai-adirkAaaf  his f county ,'>bnt  thihklthat  be^/haatdane 

'^db^etaevvifa^'to/an^hfleoloficaliacienoe  by  histesaibiaation^f  the 

■'  Jiani|m*iamainyabontCohiiestag,-and  >ly  itheiAleric^l^ 

^iarwbii[th]4ik  hi|s.[)pla|Ded>  ttsami'  ,fO#  *theieiipofailsi  we*  have /seen 

^lifeasoif'lvtadqpti'mahyltif^iB'cemdiiaidbay  lusdifwehiftiTci  nd  tbaatta- 

'  i^daivrprMDianciB^  an  dpiaionir-of  >bi8>  itieriiyi/JBult  whenivhis 

artisriiMsiAiiii|«rria^Jiimtonito)daclato<hattha>cas^ 

>&  tibthn^'llte/aahetbe>aclBalfToit^le^^of  E}laudiiiS4>wifli  certain 

'  Ui Aatoiadrtioasi^fwMcb' tfaeiBritoris/- took;  bot/failedi  Anom/i)te>vs»t- 

'  ^tte«a>aiii^'SolidEt^te'iJlBstrdy^>me  eaniliotmes^aocdptlhaa  iagentous 

and  cdlMudat  as^uknedUilimilhe  Ti^ue  busmi^e  «f  JGenerall  Aoy. 

'thk  tinf«MiAatep<^)8a^bitheoi7dsi^atte^  for 

^^tteriR^aooAiatoDeii  MMchloceUc /Alt' tab  idonitmotibp^/orffocihe 

niiieroliaritiisidHt^ plan;  <  >Bd'thr.on^ta|]di dielolh^r <inajy >  bei j^iaknl- 

^<MedJ  a&^n'fi>uttinbaa 'lilljr  sbowaj iia  > wotlfSf of^niatdDtthted tNpr- 

'j^tamk  bviginl;.iild*lhoQgh<)Aea«/<iaiididietidi:tiao(SaaBtTortm^ 

t»iif,^JetNe9iitaatei)eetlba  ofufbi^icaBtle;  ihebelaeeaqp  tioncasdm  to 

-'HfrntHicoiiUi  dpinoBlJCommoal^f  «eceiFedyrth^.itf<isi^ue)toJji^o, 

i^iiia  ■Bwaictnimbt  da^£fea  o^  (the  CoikupieroF/WiJlianu^  tColchester 

fr<hsllg  laiBidaRl);«b0  lasgeBl^biaribLB»iKee{^tin  ihiaidounlry^. bring 
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double  die  siae  of  the  White  Tower  of  London.*  Its  solidity  is 
also  extraordinary,  the  whole  of  the  ground-storey,  and  two  of  its 
four  angular  towere  up  to  the  second  stcnrey,  being  perfectly  solid  ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  why  such  superior  labour  should 
hare  been  bestowed  upon  this  position  above  any  other.  We 
roust  remember,  however,  as  Mr.  Cutts  opportunely  reminds  us, 
that  we  have  but  few  pemains  of  the  eleven  hundred  Norman 
castles  of  ^be  reign  of  S^hen,  and  it  may  well  be  that  many  of 
them,  long  since  utteriy  destroyed,  equalled  the  great  castle  of 
C!olchester,  <»r.even  exceeded  it. 

That  the  castle  of  Eudo  is  raised,  however,  upon  the  site  of 
some  Roman  building  of  importance,  whether  a  tower  or  a  temjde, 
that  in  this  very  central  position  may  have  stood,  for  instance, 
the  curia  of  the  Roman  colony,  answering  to  the  preetorium  of  a 
mUitsEry  encampment,  seems  Istr  from  improbable.  Foundations 
have  been  discovered  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  apparendy  Ro- 
man, exhilnting  it  is  said  an  exact  paralielimn,  which  cannot  be 
accidental,  with  the  lines  of  the  castle  wall,  and  we  may  indulge 
a  hope  that  if  ever  more  extensive  excavations  are  effected,  some 
decisive  indications  may  present  themselves  of  the  earlier  history 
of  the  site.  With  respect,  however,  to  the  t^nple  of  Claudius, 
we  have,  for  our  part,  no  expectation  of  its  ever  being  traced  to 
diis  locality.  We  have  already  pointed  out  a  more  western  posi- 
tion, such  as  Lexden,  as  the  pix>bable  centre  of  the  old  British 
habitations,  and  suggested  diat  it  was  there  rather  than  at  Col- 
chester that  the  first  Roman  colonists  established  themselves, — 
there  that  they  erected  the  temple  of  their  pactron  saint,  whldi 
was  taken  and  overthrown  by  Boadicea.t 

But  if  the  Colonia  of  the  Romans,  rebuilt  and  fortified  on  the 
site  of  the  modem  Colchester,  is  thus,  as  we  have  represented  it. 


» 

Square  Feet 

Colchester  Castl 168  X 

126   =   21,168 

Norwich  Keep       .    •     .     .      S8  X 

9S  =     9,114 

Canterbury  Keep  .    ^     .     •      88  X 

80  =      7,040 

Rochester  Keep     •     .     .     .       76  X 

72   =     5,400 

NewcafiUeKeep    ....       66  x 

62  =     4,092 

Hedinghsm  Kmp  ....      62  x 

65  <=     4,030 

Me.  Gotts  adds  that  of  the 

White  Tower 116  X 

96  «    U,1S6 

t  In  the  tlurd  Iter  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  the  temple  of  Claudius  is  referred 
to  as  a  still  existiug  edifice  in  the  later  Colonia.  Mr.  Bertram,  the  ingenious 
forger,  as  we  must  regard  him,  of  the  work  in  question,  has  been  careful  to  give 
an  air  of  vraiaemblanoe  to  hii  fiction  by  pressing  all  hittoncal  date  into  his  service. 
He  has  freouently  referred  to  circumstances  mentioned  bjr  Tacitus ;  but  onl^  in  those 
portions  of  Ms  writings  whidi  we  now  possess,  being  eyidently  afhdd  of  mventing 
&cts  which  the  disoovery  of  some  of  his  lost  books  might  one  day  disprove. 

a  diflfererit 
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a  difierent  spot  from  tbe  origuial  Camulodnmua  of  the  Britons, 
wl»t,  it  may  be  asked,  has  become  of  the  remains,  the  foundations 
It  least,  of  IIm  great  temple  they  erected  at  their  earlier  seat, 
which  was  raised,  as  we  are  reminded  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  eternity  of  the  Roman  dominiim  ?  *  At  Lexden  nn* 
doabtedly  no  traces  of  it  hare  been  discovered.  If  it  once  stood 
ftere,  as  we  imagine  it  did,  all  vestiges  of  it  have  disappeared-*-^ 
even  its  ruins  have  perished.  We  are  far  from  thinking  it  pn>^ 
hUe  that  any  further  research  would  now  avail  to  disinter  them. 
What  then  has  beccnne  of  them  ? 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  remark  tiiat  Tacitus,  in  calling  this 
temple  ^a  citadel  as  it  were  of  eternal  dominion,'  is  speaking 
netaphorically,  not  literally.  The  size  of  the  Roman  temples 
down  to  the  time  of  Claudius  was  generally  very  diminutive ; 
few  of  them  probably  equalled  the  dimensions  of  our  ordinary 
ptuish  churches ;  and  a  building  erected  like  this  in  the  course 
of  a  very  few  years,  by  rude  workm^  and  in  a  country  destitute 
of  stone,  was  not  likely  to  be  ampler  in  its  proportions,  or  grander 
in  its  design,  than  the  temples  of  gods  and  demi-gods  at  Rome 
jtMlf.  The  significance  of  the  symbol  lay  not  in  the  size  or 
Hrength  of  l^e  material  object,  but  in  the  presumed  divinity  of 
ifae  conqueror  to  which  it  was  dedicated.  It  was  used  as  a  pie 
itter  for  defence,  but  it  was  not  constincted  with  any  view  of  the 
kind,  *and  it  turned  out  a  very  feeble  fortification.  The  ruins 
then  which  we  have  lost  sight  of  were  but  smalL  The  victorious 
Britons  did  not  pause,  we  may  suppose,  in  the  w(nrk  of  destruo- 
tioQ,  till  they  had  levelled  this  hated  monument  to  the  ground« 
It  was  not,  however,  we  allow  so  easy  for  them  to  root  out  its 
loondations.  They  retained  possession  of  the  spot  only  for  a 
few  months  or  weeks,  and  during  that  time  were  intent  on  plunder 
and  devastation  all  around.  Content  with  the  overthrow  of  the 
symbol  of  Roman  domination,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they 
applied  themselves  with  patient  industry  to  annihilate  every  trace 
of  it,  even  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  A  surer  agent  of  de- 
struction was,  we  believe,  the  haste  of  d>e  Romans  themselves  in 
evecting  a  new  city,  after  their  return  to  the  spot,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  abandoned  Camulodunnm.  Colonia  was  destined  to  be 
dieir  chief  defence  against  a  future  attack  of  the  Iceni,  and  it  was 
Kcessaiy  to  construct  it,  in  its  full  strength  and  dimensions, 
without  dday.     They  would  be  glad,  therefore,  to  avail  them- 

♦  The  words  of  Tacitus  are  (Annal.  xiv.  3i; :  Ad  h«c  templum  D.  Claudio  con- 
itttatuB  quasi  an.  ctenue  dominationis  asiHoiebatur.  lliiis  paraphrased  by  Mr. 
Jcakios:  *  In  Uie  jmdst  of  tbe  new-formed  town  a  temple  was  boilt^  another 
templed  Capitol,  as  it  were,  of  which  Clandins  was,  like  a  second  Jove,  the  guar- 
dian deity,  a  symbol  of  Rome's  eternal  dominion  over  the  oonqnered  Britons." 
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selves  for  this  purpose  of  the  cut  and  squared  stones  which 
formed  the  debris  of  this  ruined  temple,  and  when  these  were 
exhausted,  to  dig  up  even  its  solid  foundations,  and  apply  the 
materials  to  the  completion  of  their  work.  But  the  recovery  of 
the  site  and  the  fortification  of  Colonia  did  not  take  place  till 
near  the  close  of  Nero's  reign,  and  the  divinity  of  one  emperor 
was  seldom  respected  by  his  successor.  Vespasian,  at  least,  who 
soon  ascended  the  disputed  throne,  had  no  interest  in  restoring  a 
temple  of  Claudius.  We  know  how  successful  he  was  in  effacing 
the  monuments  of  his  predecessor's  pride  and  ostentation.  Of 
all  that  vast  palace,  Nero's  Golden  House,  which  embraced  a 
fourth  part  of  the  area  of  Rome,  within  the  sweep  of  its  illimitable 
arcades,  a  few  doubtful  substructions  alone  now  remain  in  situ. 
The  stones  of  that  enormous  pile  have  been  relaid  in  the  amphi- 
theatre of  the  Flavian  Colosseum  ;  the  cheapest  work  of  its  kind 
perhaps  ever  constructed,  for  the  materials  had  been  provided 
by  Nero,  and  the  labour  was  supplied  by  the  captives  of  Judea. 
We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  creation  of  the  new  city  at 
Colonia  under  Vespasian  would  suffice  to  account  for  the  utter 
disappearance  of  every  trace  of  the  ruined  temple  of  Claudius  at 
Camulodunum.  But  far  wider  is  the  general  question  of  the 
causes  which  have  conduced  to  the  obliteration  of  the  monuments 
of  antiquity.  How  many  ages  and  generations  of  digging  and 
building  mortals  have  passed  away,  and  left  scarcely  a  vestige  of 
their  handiwork  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  they  cumbered  I 
The  Pyramids  stand  alone,  mysterious  remnants  of  a  civilizaticm 
of  a  thousand  years,  and  of  the  life  and  interests  of  countless 
myriads  of  beings  like  ourselves.  A  few  ranges  of  walls  elabo- 
rately sculptured  reveal  to  us  all  we  know  of  the  antiquity  of 
Central  America,  coeval  perhaps  with  the  Pyramids  themselves. 
We  have  no  visible  traces  of  the  people  who  trod  our  own  soil, 
sowed  our  fields  and  gathered  of  our  harvests,  for  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era,  but  a  few  questionable  mounds  of  earth,  and  a 
few  disputed  stones.  And  of  the  Romans  themselves,  the  apostles 
of  mechanical  civilization,  the  men  who  built  as  they  boasted  foe 
eternity,  and  seem  scarcely  to  have  admitted  into  their  minds  our 
puny  notions  of  providing  for  our  own  day,  and  our  personal 
requirements, — of  the  Romans  themselves  how  little  actually 
remains  in  this  island,  where  they  lived  and  ruled  for  near  four 
hundred  years, — such  a  space  as  sufficed  for  the.  erection  of  all 
our  cathedrals  but  one,  such  a  period  as  intervened  between  the 
burning  of  the  wooden  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  and  its  completion  in 
marble  by  Augustus!  What  remains  above  ground  of  all  the 
solid  masonry  which  sheltered  them,  but  the  ruined  shell  of  some 
half  dozen  fortifications,  preserved  perhaps  by  the  accident  that 
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no  cities  have  risen  in  their  vicinity  to  make  the  transport  of 
their  hewn  materials  inore  cheap  and  expeditious  than  the  quarry- 
ing of  toew !  Wh^i'eVer  modem  towns  have  been  erected  nigh  to 
the  site  of  Romah  ^orki^,  the  new  buildings  ba^ve  swallowed  up 
the  old.  The  ^xt^nt  tb  Which  this  apjprojpriatioo  of  materials  has 
bee>n  ckrried  is/  al^bit  incredible.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tttl^Geharii  BM^diiSc^oVered' three  of  four  itctman  milestones  in 
a!  *feldded'dlktiSiit  of  thfe  Cheviot 'hills,  and" these,  ^irith  a  very 
few  iAiir^  ebliiittU'tii  Sdiiih' Wales  and  elsewhere,  wtich  he 
tlWbght'  tW^hf  ^WWbii  •fai5Jirat'y^;'wefe  the^ble  survivors  of  the 
i».,iii«ijaAi  'wuu  »uJK<^vc'^4Tk!(i  'Dk^v^v;!*'  ^'UTniiro'  ^Li.^'  once  Varr'-^'^'^ 

11  bvey  th( 

ri      IVltQ    a   f(G 

^d^WSfem^  every  sort 

olPW/tila  imim\^'xiptd  i-^paiVW'roaik  themselves 

iWrt^'tH^yvtttU'''"  ^^^'■•'•••''''^'  -"  '^••'  •'"''  ";;Y"";  '/    ' " 

But  "Riiite  than  fFiis ;  the  Romaris  were  accustomed  to  mark 
ciit  the^  boimdarie^  of  estates  and  fieltU  with  stones,  cippi  or 
UrmM;  inscribed  Virith  letters  artd  symbolic  devices,  and  con- 
i^dttted  for'th^  seciiritj^  of  property  with  religious  observances. 
NW  k  It^y  only,  hilt  thtcfughout  the  provinces,  particularly 
tlsbi^df  the  west,  did  they  rirry  out  this  practice;  it  formed  a 
p^t  of  their  systckh  and  science  of  jnensuratit^,  aad  upon  this 
Nsi*  tbe  fabrie  of  the  Imperial  taxation  was  in  a  great  measure 
fooiiid^j.  This  aet6al  demarliatioti  of  the  land  was  translVrred 
Id  tharti  6ti  brass  6rliiien,  and  registered  in  the  arcbives  of 
tbt  i^idiegiiisr*  The^^'ltdTe  system  has  perished— ^brafis,  stones^ 
a&d'tlt  %  flo  siifcb  thing  as  a  terminal  stone  exists  tliroughout  the 
vbt'apaCe  over  wHicli' Went  fcirth  the  decree  of  Cjesar  Augustus, 
that  *  all  the  trt^Hd'  should  be  taxed*  Fifteen  or  sixteen  centuries 
af£r  Iherf^  mu'^t  Itave  b^rn  mi!H\jns  of  tUem,  All  have  perished* 
Mr,  tfallaiflj  w*^  believe,  h^s  reinarkedj  lliat  ^itlie  oldest  things 
iii  Etiglahd  are  the  hedges/  '  Stf  jin^  to  say,  these  flimsy  barriers 
d'Rjd  ; arid 'bt^shwdW,  ^hi^bh 'cattle  trample  down^  and  where 
W)3fs^'*'brt*a't  through  ali'd  steal/ whic*!!  require  ^  and  reatora- 

l^rfiljlh^  fetom  yc^a(rtd  Vekt,  bave  ouUivcd'  the  splid  landmarks 
onKintfilcI|l^t  T^rmihlis  I'  Such  utternila  has  si^ept  over  tlie  face 
of feddftt  dvllizntion  ih  tcspqct'  to  tlie'pi'ost  Wd  and  cljerisbcd 
of  to  fr^itbr^,  '■  The  'pledges  of  the  estates  of  a  mill  ionnnire  Lave 
t^fifh^k  bij^ii  brdkeri  ii]^"  jfo  jiaW;  perhaps,  a  few  halfpence  ia 
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solid  masoiiiy  laid  upon^  t trata  of  gravel  and  cement,  ww  nevcF* 
tkeless  remarkable  for  itt  oonpact  solidity.  In  tbe  bottomg 
between  hills,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  towns,  where  the  soil  was 
softest  or  the  traffic  greatest,  these  roads,  even  m  a  distant  pro- 
vince, suck  as  Britain,  were  probably  built  of  squared  stcnes^ 
as  we  see  at  the  present  day  in  the  royal  routes  of  France.  Yet 
there  is  certainly  no  vestige  left  oi  the  pavement  of  a  Romatt 
way  in  Britain.*  Even  in  Italy  such  traces  are  exceedingly 
lare ;  throughout  the  provinces  they  are  probaUy  obliterated 
altogether.  But  dus  obliteration  is  not  to  be  ascribed  simply  to 
the  wear  and  tear  of  traffic.  They  becaame  impassable  from  dis- 
repair long  before  they  were  worn  away.  Pwdy  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  partly  from  the  general  decline  of  civilization^ 
wheel-carriages  fell  into  disuse,  and  gave  place  to  travelling  on 
foot  or  horseback,  which  did  not  require  so  smooth  or  havcl  a 
surface.  The  rough  impracticable  roads  were  gradually  aban- 
doned for  traddngs  in  the  fields  on  either  side,  and  thus  deserted, 
the  remains  of  their  materials  were  speedily  aj^pmpriated  by  tbe 
corporations  of  the  towns  and  the  \oid»  of  feudal  fortresses^ 

Amidst  such  wholesale  destruction  of  all  solid  materials  that 
lay  ready  at  hand,  we  can  the  less  wonder  at  tbe  loss  of  almost 
every  lapidary  monument  of  the  founders  of  so  important  a  |daee 
as  Colonia  Camulodunum.  Colonies,  if  we  may  credit  inscrip^ 
tions,  as  in  the  case  of  Gloucester,  York,  and  Chester,^  and  the 
notices  of  late  and  questionable  authorities,  as  in  litose  of  London, 
Lincoln,  and  possibly  some  others,  were  subsequently  founded 
m  several  other  British  sitesi  Each  of  the  five  provinces  had 
its  own  centre  of  administration,  and  Colchester,  which  gave 
way  to  London  in  the  south,  to  Caerleon  or  Gloucester  in  die 
west,  and  to  York  in  die  north,  was  not  the  capital  of  any  one 
of  them.  This  may  partly  account  for  l^e  paucity  of  Roman 
inscriptions  found  here ;  two  only,  we  believe,  have  evor  revealed 
themselves,  and  one  of  those  has  been  unaccountaUy  lost.  The 
district  round  Colchester   is  very  destitute   of  stone,   and  re- 


*  In  digging  fonndatioiis  by  the  side  of  the  Lexden  road»  a  little  Tray  out  of 
Colchester,  the  workmen  came  lately  upon  traces  of  tbe  Roman  way  which  crossed 
it.  The  pavement  had  vanished,  but  the  stratum  upon  which  it  was  originallv 
built  is  a  mass  of  concrete,  or  indurated  ffvr^  upon  which  their  to(^  could  with 
difficultj)r  make  an  impression. 

t  This  process  of  abandonment  may  be  observed  on  a  small  scale  in  the 
side  tracks  which  pedestrians  have  trodden  over  some  of  the  lower  passes  of 
the  Alps,  wherever  the  narrow  pavement  for  mules  has  become  inconveniently 
rugged. 

X  Colon.  Gle Col.  Eborac.    Horsley,  Brit,  Rom,    Col.  Deu.  leg.  xz.  on  a 

coin  of  Geta;  Stilliug^eet,  Antiq.  BriL  Chturches. 
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MUDS  ase  geneiallj  most  onmeKNUt  in  localities  where  there  hag 
been  the  least  temptation  to  apprc^riate  them  to  baser  uses» 
But  while  Horslej  has  ccdlected  senrml  hundred  Rcmuin  inscrip- 
tions thronghont  the  counties  of  England^  and  this  number  has 
been  very  considerably  augmented  by  modem  researches,  it  is 
remarkable  how  little  light  they  throw  upon  the  municipal 
organization  of  the  province.  A  single  inscription,  we  beliefire, 
exists  to  commemorate  the  sepulture  of  a  decurion  of  the 
colony  of  Gloucester  ;*  while  we  have  a  hundred  references  to 
miUtary,  there  is  no  other  whatever  to  any  civil  ofiicer.  It 
teems  impossible  to  suppose  that  this  can  be  merely  accidental. 
Other  conntriea  teem  with  notices  of  duumvirs,  decurions^  qiiin- 
quenaales,  augustales,  and  flamens^  but  Britain  is  literally  all 
bot  destitute  of  them.  The  solution  seems  to  be  forced  upon 
BS,  though  we  can  pretend  to  no  historical  evidence  in  snppcurt 
of  it,  that  the  government  of  the  Roman  towns  in  Britain  was 
geneimlly  purely  military. 

Some  light,  perhaps^  may  be  thrown  upon  this  remarkable 
circumstance  by  another  peculiarity  we  observe  in  the  Roman 
towns  in  Britain.  All  places  of  undoubted  Roman  origin  among 
OS  were  distinguished  by  the  Saxons  by  the  appellation  of 
Chester^  or  Castrum ;  and  these  towns  have  a  special  type  in 
common,  to  which,  we  believe,  there  is  nothing  similar  in  the 
Soman  provinces  on  the  continent.  They  are  all  m(Hre  or  less 
square  or  oblong  areas,  intersected  by  two  principal  streets  at 
light  angles,  such  as  we  find  to  be  the  case  at  Colchester^ 
Chester,  £jceter,  Chichester,  Gloucester,  and,  in  fact,  in  every 
town  among  us  which  is  reputed  to  stand  upon  Roman  foundar 
tions.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  all  these  places  were 
originally  legionary  encampments,  in  which,  after  the  reduction 
of  the  country,  colonies  were  planted^  or  civic  establishments 
gradually  grew  up.  Against  ^is  supposition,  however,  the  size 
of  these  enclosures  seems  strongly  to  militate.  The  walls  of 
Chester  are  said  to  be  two  miles  in  circumference;  those  of 
Cirencester,  as  measured  by  Stnkeley,  a  little  more;  those  of 
Colchester  about  3200  yards ;  those  of  Exeter  3000 ;  and  without 
having  obtained  special  information  about  others,  we  believe 
they  generally  range  from  3000  to  4000  yards^f  Now,  accord- 
ing 

^  Honley,  Brit,  Rom,  An  inscription  fbnnd  in  a  wall  in  Bath,  Dec,  Colon,  Glev. 
m.  an. . .  Camden  giree  an  inscription  fh>m  York,  M.  Verecundus  Diogenes 
Serir  Col.  Ebor.,  on  a  saroophagus  now  lost.  Kenrick,  Proceedings  of  Yorkshire 
Phiiot.  Society, 

t  The  existing  waits  of  Chicfaester,  as  fkr  as  tbey  can  be  traced,  are  no  longer 
RetiDgiiltf,boitMiiiainslraet8measQieab<mt750yard8eackinleB{^  Chichester 
(Begnom,  or  the  capital  of  the  Begni)  wa»  aioiost  oertaisly  tho  seatt  of  a  de- 
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ing  to  the  measurements  of  General  Roy,  a  camp  of  1000  x  600 
ya^s  would  contain,  on  the  Polybian  scheme,  26,000  Inen,  and 
on  the  Hyginian  full  50,000;  the  first  number  would  exceed 
two  legions,  and  the  second  would  not  fall  short  of  four.  But 
the  Polybian  was  the  camp  of  Scipio ;  the  changes  introduced 
by  Marius  shook  the  discipline  and  morale  of  the  legions,  and  it 
is  (bi  from  probable  that,  at  least  after  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar, 
the  soldiers  could  be  induced  to  devote  to  the  construction  of 
their  daily  encampments  the  vast  amount  of  labour  required  of 
them  by  the  great  captains  of  the  republic.  Hyginus  details 
the  practice  of  the  time  of  Trajan,  when  the  same  extent  of 
earthwork  was  made  to  hold  twice  as  many  men  as  at  the  earlier 
epoch ;  but  this  was  only  thirty  years  after  Nero,  and  we  see  no 
reason  to  suppose  any  great  change  had  taken  place  in  that  brief 
interval.  If  we  were  to  press  this  argument,  therefore,  it  would 
show  that  the  supposed  camps  of  Colchester,  and  Cirencester, 
and  Chester,  were  construct^  for  armies  of  50,000  or  60,000 
men.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  were  ever  more  than 
four  legions  in  Britain  together,  at  least  before  the  time  of 
Severus,  whose  armies,  according  to  Dion,  were  very  numerous, 
and  in  the  highest  d^pree  improbable  that  such  a  force  was  ever 
collected  at  the  same  time  in  one  place.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  be  asserted  that  these  enclosures  were  constructed  not  for 
temporary,  but  for  stative  camps,  that  is,  for  the  permanent 
maintenance  of  a  Roman  garrison,  we  may  point  to  the  places 
which  are  known  to  have  been  established  with  this  view  ;  the 
stations  of  Caistor,  near  Norwich,  of  Burgh  Castle,  Richborough, 
Reculver,  and  L3rmne,  and  show  that  these  places  are  each  not 
more  than  two  or  three  hundred  yards  square.* 

pendent  kingdom,  and  never  occnnied  by  a  legionary  ibrce  at  all.  Rochester,  wt 
nave  been  informed,  is  a  rectangle  of  490  x  390  =  rather  more  than  39  acres. 
Twenty-five  acres  and  a  half  is  the  area  for  a  single  legion,  according  to  the  dimen- 
sions required  by  Poly  bios ;  but  the  area  of  Cirencester  is  said  to  l^  240  acres,  or 
nearly  ten  times  that  extent. 

*  These,  with  the  walls  of  Ck>lche6ter,  are  the  most  perfect  military  remains  of 
the  Romans  in  Britain ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  they  ail  lie  on  the 
sonth-eastern  coast,  the  Litus  Saxonicum,  which  a  special  officer,  was  appointed  to 
defend  against  the  incursions  of  the  northern  pirates.  Stilicho  was  the  W  of  the 
Romans  who  put  the  island  into  an  efficient  state  of  defence ;  and  possibly  these 
places  owe  their  present  formidable  appearance  to  his  hands : — 

Me  (^uoque  vicinis  pereuntem  gentibus,  inquit, 
Munivit  Stilicho,  totam  cum  Sootus  lemen 
Movit  et  infesto  spumavit  remige  Tethys. 
niius  effectum  cnris  ne  tela  timerem 
Scotica,  ne  Pictum  tremerem,  neu  litore  toto 
Prospicerem  dubiis  ventnrum  Saxona  ventis. 

The  coins,  however,  of  a  much  earlier  date,  whiah  have  been  discovered  at  them, 
fbrbid  us  to  ascribe  thnr  first  creation  to  this  period. 
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Rejecting  therefore  the  noticm  that  the  cities  we  have  spoken 
of  were  originally  the  encampments  of  the  conquering  armies,  we 
ooDceive  that  the  Romans,  when  they  first  laid  down  their  plan 
for  the  civil  administration  of  the  conquered  territories,  finding  in 
Britain  no  groups  of  habitable  dwellings  like  those  of  our  politer 
neighbours  in  Gaul,  proceeded  to  construct  towns  for  themselves, 
and  attract  or  compel  into  them  their  salvage  subjects.  It  was 
necessaiy  to  fortify  these  towns,  and  in  default  of  natural  features 
in  the  locality  adapted  for  defence,  for  we  hav^  none  of  those 
abrupt  hills,  easily  scarped  into  rocks,  on  which  the  Etruscans 
and  Latins  perched  their  windy  fortifications,  they  marked  out 
the  required  area  according  to  the  familiar  type  of  the  military 
camp.  They  drew  their  Via  Pnetoria  and  Principalis  intersect- 
ing each  other  for  the  main  streets ;  established  in  the  centre  the 
residence  or  tribunal  of  their  chief  officer,  clustered  nearest  to 
it  the  dwellings  of  the  Roman  colonists,  and  closer  to  the  walls 
diose  of  the  natives  admitted  to  communion  with  thein  ;  and 
finally,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  still  carrying  on  the  analogy  of 
the  camp,  placed  the  city  under  a  military  rather  than  a  municipal 
goremment.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  Gaul  the  native  cities 
became  generally  under  Roman  rule  the  places  of  assembly  for 
the  states  to  which  they  belonged.  The  government  of  that 
province  was  in  fact  npt  merely  municipal  but  territorial.  ,  So 
completely  was  each  city  recognized  as  the  centre  and  metropolis 
of  its  own  people,  that  the  name  of  the  place  was  gradually  lost 
in  that  of  the  nation.  Thus  Samarobriva  became  Ambiani 
(Amiens),  Lutetia  Parisii  (Paris),  Durocortorum  Remi  (Rheims), 
and  similarly  in  a  hundred  instances.  Such  is  the  transmutation 
which  prevails  in  the  centre,  the  west,  and  the  north  of  Gaul ; 
in  the  south  under  the  military  organization  of  the  Province,  and 
among  the  frontier  garrisons  of  the  Rhine,  as  might  be  expected, 
we  rarely  meet  with  it.  Now  throughout  Britain  there  is  no 
instance  of  the  name  of  a  city  being  thus  merged  in  that  of  a 
state.  Venta  never  became  Iceni,  nor  Lindum  Coritani,  nor 
Eboracum  Brigantes :  the  only  apparent  exception  we  can  call 
to  mind,  that  of  Canterbury,  Cantwara-byrig,  is  a  Saxon,  not  a 
native  designation.  From  this  striking  discrepancy  between  the 
two  countries  we  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  general  govern- 
ment in  Britain  allowed  far  less  of  national  development,  possibly 
it  found  less  available  materials  for  it  than  was  the  case  in  Gaul, 
and  that  its  colonial  and  municipal  organization  was  far  more 
rigidly  military. 

The  pressure  of  this  direct  control  of  the  sword  upon  the 
British  people  was  of  course  unfavourable  to  their  intellectual 
development.     Juvenal  has  a  flourish  about  the  British  advocates 
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imbibing  science  firom  the  Granls ;  but  wbile  tbe  ranks  of  ancient 
literature  are  fall  of  Gallic  names,  not  one,  as  6u:  as  we  Te- 
member,  can  be  prodoced  from  Britain  before  ihe  time  of 
Pelagios.  Hence  also  the  discouragement  which  Christiamty 
eyidentlj  experienced  among  the  Britons.  The  remuns  of 
Roman  antiquity  among  us  famish  very  rare  indications  of 
Christian  usages  and  symbols.  The  list  of  bishops  who  attended 
the  council  of  Aries,  ji.b.  314,  presents  only  three  firom  this 
island ;  and  though  it  is  easy  to  say  with  oar  zealous  Protestants, 
that  many  more  may  have  been  absent,  the  proportion  seems  too 
small  to  make  that  excuse  valid.*  In  Graul  the  limits  of  tbe 
ecclesiastical  dioceses,  from  time  immemorial  down  to  the  revo- 
lution, were  generally,  it  is  said,  commensurate  with  the  dd 
national  divisions  of  the  Roman  period,  when  the  organization 
of  tbe  church  was  developed  according  to  the  analogy  of  the 
civil  polity.  But  in  Britain,  if,  as  we  suppose,  the  civil  organi- 
zation was  so  imperfect,  the  proper  ground  and  standing  point 
for  the  ecclesiastical  was  wanting,  and  the  church  languished 
because  the  province  was  under  drill.  The  result  was  striking. 
In  Gaul  the  anthority  and  wisdom,  not  to  say  the  piety  of  the 
church,  saved  the  cities  from  the  first  fnry  of  the  bajbarians, 
brought  the  foe  under  moral  and  social  disdpliae,  and  finally 
recovered  him  to  Christianity:  in  Britain  the  church  was  power- 
less, the  invaders  insolent  and  unabashed ;  they  swept  the  whole 
people  into  slavery,  and  planted  Thor  and  Woden  in  the  shrines 
of  Alban  and  Helena.  It  was  only  a  mission  from  abroad  that 
eventually  gained  them  to  the  faith.  It  required  the  zeal  of  an 
Augustine  to  repair  the  fatal  policy  of  the  Caesars  ;  the  churches 
of  a  second  Paulinus  replaced  the  barradcs  of  the  first 

It  is  remarkable  that  long  after  Camulodnnum  had  ceased  tc 
be  the  chief  city  of  the  province — for  Londinium  and  Eboracimi 
soon  robbed  it  of  its  political  importance,  the  one  as  the  great 
emporium  of  commerce,  the  other  as  the  headquarters  of  thi 
military  force — it  still  remuned  the  centre  round  which  th« 
legends  and  traditions  of  the  island  were  grouped.  The  earhesi 
traditions  of  Christianity  in  Britain  are  derived  probably  bon 
native  rather  ^an  Roman  sources.  The  Britons  seem  to  hayi 
long  clung  to  the  flattering  notion  that  the  city  of  Cunobelii 
still  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  a  native  monarch,  and  handec 

*  *  Some  pretend  to  give  a  more  punctual  and  exact  account  of  the  settUag  o 
our  church-goTemment  here,  vk.,  that  there  were  twentj-eight  cities  among  ^ 
old  BriSoBS ;  that  in  t^eie  there  w«Fe  twenty-five  flamens,  and  three  arch-flaneDi 
in  whose  places,  upon  the  conTersioo  of  the  nation  1^  King  Lacins,  there  was  i 
like  number  of  bishops  and  archbishops  here  appointed.'— Stillingfleet,  Juiiq-  S 
the  British  Churchea,  ch.  2. 
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down  iEom  wmesatioa  to  generation  ike  li$i  of  ebieftaios  wb# 
Tcre  reputed  to  have  still  exercified  aonna  j5ort<)f  Aoy^veigaty-orer 
deirpecqiie*  From  Cunobelia,  aoconliag  to  these  tractitioiu^ 
vere  ilescended  aa  Arviragus,  a  Marius^  a  CoiUuSy  and  a 
Lnaos,  the  last  of  vhom^  as  lucf  of  Britain^  ioviited  Pop^ 
Eleutheiius  to  send  over  missionaries  to  instruct  hinaaptf  and  hia 
subjects  in  the  Chnstian  faith,  unless  indeed  be  bad  been  hinr 
pit  previously  converted  by  the  teaching  «if  the  monks  of 
Cambridge.  The  island,  after  the  usumation  of  Carausins  and 
his  successors,  was  aurrendered  to  the  Ilomans  by  Coel^  styled 
Duke  of  KafflKx>lvin,  or  Colchester,  in  retum  £or  which  service 
he  was  allowed  to  retain  the  nominal  sovereignty  in  Britain,  and 
has  beonne  renowned  as  the  ^  old  King  Cole '  of  popular  song. 
Od  his  dying  soon  afterwards,  the  Bidtish  legends  went  on  to  de- 
dare  that  Ccmstantius  the  &enatar,'the  representative  <>f  the  Roman 
power  in  the  island,  received  bis  crown,  but  only  in  virtue  <if 
marriage  with  his  daughter  Helena,  and  Colchester  hais  b^ioe 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  giving  birth  to  Constantine,  the  first 
Chrbtian  emperoc 

There  is  no  trace,  however^  of  Conntantiiis  having  been  in 
Britain  at  all  before  the  year  296,  at  which  time  his  scm  wae 
tveoty-four  years  old,*  and  the  most  credible  wiitecs  assert  that 
his  consort  was  not  a  Briton  but  a  Bithynian.  We  ^leave  the 
good  citizens  of  Colchester  in  possession  of  their  arms,  ^a  cross 
iniagled,'  as  Camden  has  it,  '  betwecai  four  crownsi'  in  token  of 
Hel^*s  Invention  of  the  Cross  of  Christ;  but  we  cannot  allow 
ftat  they  have  any  historical  title  to  them.  The  value  of  such 
traditions  as  those  we  have  noticed,  which  have  lio  foundati<wi 
ia  ascertained  fact,  is  in  the  evidence  they  fundsh  <of  the  re»l 
imp(»tance  Camulodunum  must  have  once  possessed  from  the 
hold  it  so  long  retained  upon  the  popular  imagination.  A  daim, 
indeed,  has  been  advanced  for  Coldieater,  in  still  later  times,  lo 
be  one  of  the  three  episcopal  sees  q£  Biitain  in  the  Courib  cen- 
tnxy.  The  ground  upon  which  it  is  mede  is  at  least  not  un- 
worthy of  attention.  The  British  subscriptions  to  the  council  ^f 
Aries  run  thus :  Eborius  de  civitate  Eboracensi ;  Restitutus  de 
dvitate  Londiaensi ;  Adelfius  de  civitate  eolonia  Liondinensiun. 
Now  the  third  of  these  is  clearly  corrupt,  Aor  is  the  emendation 
generally  proposed,  Lindinensium,  satisfactory*  Lindum  (Lin- 
cob),  to  whifh  it  is  meant  to  re£^,  is  entitled  a  ookmy  only  by 
the  anonymous  Ravennas,  a  doubtful  authority  of  the  seventh 

*  The  DotioQ  that  CansCantiDe  was  at  least  bom  In  Britain  has  been-coiuitoittiioed 
1)7  some  da]bu>iis  expresuons  in  the  PanegrriBts;  bntail  aober  critiee  refer  these 
not  to  his  birth,  but  to  his  assumption  of  the  purple  in  •oar  island.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  express  testimony  to  his  birth  at  Naissos,  in  Upper  Moesia. 
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century,  and  the  name  would  be  Lindensium,  not  Lindinensiunr. 
Another  suggestion,  Colonia  Leg.  II.  or  Legionensium,  t.  e.  Caer- 
leon,  is  only  recommended  by  its  giving  a  representative  to  each 
of  the  three  supposed  provinces  of  Britain.  Selden  and  Spelman 
concurred  in  thinking  we  should  read  Lodunensium,  referring  to 
the  well-known  colony  of  Camulodunum,  and  this  we  are 
ourselves  inclined  to  consider  the  most  plausible  correction. 

We  cannot,  however,  seriously  countenance  the  opinion  that  the 
first  British  Christian  was  a  princess  of  Camulodunum.  The  piety 
and  virtues  of  the  ladies  of  Colchester  are  too  well  known  to 
require  any  such  illustration.  When  our  early  Reformers  were 
seeking  in  all  quarters  for  arms  ietgainst  the  pretensions  of  the 
Papacy  they  seized  eagerly  any  indication  of  the  existence  of 
Christianity  in  these  islands  before  the  mission  of  Augustine. 
They  were  struck  with  the  curious  coincidence  of  the  names  of  a 
Pudens  and  a  Claudia  occurring  among  the  salutations  of  St.  Paul, 
and  again  in  a  nuptial  epigram  of  Martial,  who  had  elsewhere 
stated  that  his  Claudia  was  of  British  extraction.  The  dates  of 
these  two  writings,  so  different  in  subject,  and  connected  by  so 
slight  a  tie,  were  undoubtedly  nearly  the  same.  How  natural  the 
surmise  that  they  referred  to  the  same  pair !  Many  native  chiefs, 
especially  of  the  Trinobantes,  enrolled  themselves,  we  may  pre- 
sume, in  the  clientela  of  the  Emperor,  and  in  the  Qaudian  Gens. 
The  first  British  Christian  might  well  be  a  daughter  of  one  of  these 
Colcestrian  nobles.  Above  sdl,  Caractacus  himself,  and  with  him 
the  remnant  of  the  royal  race  of  Camulodunum,  would  probably, 
we  may  allow,  be  induced  to  accept  this  distinction.*  i  he  child 
who  followed  with  him  the  conqueror's  car  of  triumph  would 
hence  receive  the  name  of  Claudia ,  and  bred  at  Rome,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Emperor,  might  she  not  have  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  the  apostle  when  the  Gospel  was  preached  in  the 
first  circles  of  the  capital  ?  Upon  such  shadowy  foundations 
people  will  build  or  not,  according  to  their  temper  or  jjrejudices. 
Father  Parsons  and  the  Romanists  scouted  the  conjecture  as 
frivolous ;  but  Usher  and  Camden,  Fuller  and  Stillingfleet,  all 
the  more  stoutly  defended  it;  and  it  remained  to  amuse  the 
curious  and  interest  the  sanguine,  without  obtaining  a  place 
among  the  facts  or  presumptions  of  sober  history. 

About  the  year  1720,  however,  an  inscription  was  discovered 
at  Chichester,  which  might  fairly  revive  attention  to  this  subject. 

*  Dion  may  be  mistaken ;  bat  his  express  assertion  that  Caractacus  was  one  of 
the  sons  of  Canobelin  is  not  to  be  lightly  rejected.  We  are  aware  that  some 
reasons  have  been  advanced  for  questioning  the  correctness  of  his  statement,  espe- 
cially by  Archdeacon  Williams  in  his  very  ingenious  dissertation  on  Claudia  and 
Pudens.  ^  I 
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TX  purports  to  commemorate  the  erection  of  a  temple  to  Neptune 
and  Minerva,  by  the  guild  of  carpenters  at  the.  place,  with  the 
sanction  of  Tiberius  Oaudius  Cogidubnus,  king  and  legate  of 
the  Emperor,  upon  a  site  presented  by  Pudens,  the  son  of 
Padentinus.* 

Now  we  know  from  Tacitus  that  in  the  time  of  Nero  there 
was  a  native  prince  named  Cogidubnus,  who  was  permitted  to 
letain  possession  of  his  kingdom  in  dependence  upon  the  Roman 
authorities.  Here  we  discover  that  his  kingdom  was  Sussex ; 
and  his  capital,  we  may  presume,  Chichester.  We  learn  that^ 
as  we  might  have  expected,  this  prince  adopted  from  his  imperial 
patron  the  name  of  Tiberius  Claudius ;  and,  if  he  had  a  daughter^ 
she  would  of  course  be  known  among  the  Romans  as  a  Claudia. 
Moreover,  we  find  in  close  connexion  with  him  a  Pudens — some 
joung  officer,  we  may  suppose,  attending  upon  him  as  an  adju- 
tant, for  a  tributarv  sovereign  would  not  have  been  insulted  by 
the  presence  of  a  Roman  legion  in  his  capital — ^who,  having  been 
i^arly  shipwrecked  in  his  passage  from  Caracotinum,  or  Havre, 
purchases  a  piece  of  land  to  consecrate  to  the  gods  his  preservers, 
and  engages  the  carpenters — i,  e,  the  ship-builders — of  the  port 
of  Chichester  to  build  thereon,  with  the  royal  permission,  a 
temple  to  their  patrons,  Neptune  the  god  of  the  sea,  and  Minerva 
the  goddess  of  handicrafts,  f  And  now,  if  we  please,  we  may 
picture  to  ourselves  the  circumstances  of  this  heathen  consecra- 
tion ;  the  fair  Qaudia  leading  a  procession  of  Sussex  maidens  to 
celebrate  the  strange  but  fascinating  rites  of  gallant  Italy,  and 
admitting  to  her  breast  an  imconscious  admiration  for  the  devout 
and  interesting  foreigner : — 

'  She  lov'd  him  for  the  dangers  he  had  pass'd, 
And  he  lov'd  her  that  she  did  pity  them.' 

The  scene  now  changes  to  Rome.  The  father,  anxious  to 
iotroduce  his  child  to  the  splendours  of  the  great  metropolis,  has 
entrusted  her  *  bringing  out '  to  Pomponia,  the  wife  of  his  old 

*  The  inaeriptioD,  with  the  aid  of  coDJectoret  may  be  read  as  fbUows  :— 

^iV^leptani  et  Minerye  temphun 

'/wjo  salate  dfomujs  diyinie 

'«rf  aiictoritat[<7  7S&]  Claad. 

[Cbjgidubni  r.  leg.  ang.  in  Brit. 

\OMe^jnD.  fabror.  et  qui  in  eo 

a  iocrisi  sont  d.  s.  d.  donante  aream 

[Ptd]ente  Padeatini  fil. 
'The  slab  of  grey  Sussex  marble  upon  which  it  is  cat  was  foimd  under  the 
corner-house  of  St.  Martin's  Lane,  on  the  north  side,  as  it  comes  into  North  Street' 
Gale,  in  Phil.  Trans.  toI.  zxzii.  p.  S91-S99.    It  is  now  kept  in  a  summer-house  in 
tie  girdens  at  Goodwood. 
t  Compare  Virgil:  Instar  montis  equum  divwa  Palladit  arte. 
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friend  and  alty^  Acdas  Plaofiog^  tbe  brte  commander  in  Britain^ 
The  Romanff  allowed  thenr  women  no  prtBnameny  and  when  die 
daughter  of  Cogidubnos  came  to  Italy  she  had  no  special  appel* 
lation  to  distiiigaish  her  fhmr  the  hundreds  who  bore  the  nomen 
of  Claudia.     Her  new  friends  would  hasten  to  fit  her  with  a 
eogtiommy  a  fashionable  appendage  as  necessary  to  her  appear- 
ancein  the  higher  circles  of  the  capital  as  the  newest  article  in  the 
mmtffiw  mtdiehru.     If  Pbmponxa  was  a  Rufa  (and  the  Rufi  were 
^ne  of  the  chief  branches  of  the  Pomponian  house),  they  would 
naturally  agree  to  call  her  protegfe  Rufina,  and  this  is  precisely 
ibe  designation  which  Martial  gires  her.    But  there  was  probab^ 
more  than  one  Pomponia  Rufa  moving  in  the  same  sphere,  ai^ 
OD  this  accom:it  perhaps  the  wife  of  Plautius  was  complimented 
br  her  acquaintance  with   the    appellation  of  Grsedna.      As 
Pomponiuv,   the  friend  of  Cicero,   acquired  for  his   love   for 
Athens  and  the  Athenians  the  sobru][uet  of  Atticus,  so  Pom- 
ponia,  we  may  surmise,  was  known  among  her  associates  as  the 
Grecmn,  for  her  devotion  to  the  fashionable  leaders  of  taste  and 
philosophy  who  were  just  then  turning  Rome  into  a  ^  Grecian 
dty.'     This  surmise  is  not  wholly  gratuitous.     Pomponia,  we 
read  in  Tacitus,  had  been  denounced  as  addicted  to  a  *  foreign 
iupenrtition/    This,  it  wiU  be  remembered,  was  the  moment 
when  Christianity  was  first  making  head  in  Rome.     Like  every 
other  novelty,  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  was  imported  into  the 
cajntal  of  the  world  by  Grreeks — by  men,  at  least,  whose  language 
and  mannenr  were  Greek  (the  names  of  the  believers  there  whom 
St.  Paul  salutes  are  mfostly  CJreekV     He  had  heard  of  its  success 
there  before  his  own  arrival.     When  he  came  in  person,  diough 
in  bonds,  the  fame  of  his  inspired  elo()uence  noised  it  still  more 
abroad,  and  the  Gospel  penetrated,  as  we  know,  within  the  walls  of 
the  palace.  Regarded  as  an  emanation  of  Hellenic  intelligence,  it 
obtained  the  ear  even  of  the  Roman  literati — of  such  a  man,  we 
may  believe,  as  Seneca  himself,  who  would  have  turned  from  it 
witli  contempt  had  they  known  of  it  only  as  the  doctrine  of 
Syrians,  or  Grauls,  or  Africans.     But  on  this  very  account  the 
prejudices  of  the  vulgar  revolted  against  it :  the  Emperor  was 
assailed  with  complaints  of  the  exotic  impiety  which  threatened 
to  sap  the  foundations  of  the  national  belieC     It  was  denounced 
as  a  ^  foreign  superstition,'  and  great  was  the  triumph  of  the 
ignorant  and  illiberal  when  they  prevailed  on  the  govenmient  ta 
sacrifice  to  their  blind  passion  a  personage  of  nu»se  than  ordinary 
distinction^     Hence  the  charge  against  Pomponia:  but  Nero,, 
who  is  his  early  days  was  all  tfains^  to  all  men,  screened  her  from 
the  risk  and  scandal  of  a  public  trial,  while  be  required  her 
husband  to  take  cognizance  of  her  offence,  more  mcjamm^  in. 
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pcifite.  Ponqxiiui^  howcrcry  had  the  ingennitj  or  tbe  good 
iBrtune  to  repei  the  accnsatioo.  The  grave  senion  of  tbe  Plautian 
and  PompoBum  homes  who  sat  in  jadgmcnt  upon  her  conid 
vake  Botfauig  of  her  defence,  and  acquitted  her  in  a  parozjan  of 
jierplexitj.  The  followen  of  the  new  opinions  were  not  to  be 
atwajB  so  lortunate.  A  few  years  later  ihe  emperor  yielded  to 
die  popolaar  oatcry,  and  direrted  the  suspicion  of  an  atrocions 
cnine  £roin  himself  by  consigning  the  ofancudoos  Christians  to 
te  flames  or  the  beasts. 

Pdmpoaia,  we  are  told,  passed  die  rest  of  her  Icmg^  life  in 
habitual  melancholy,  which  nuans  perhaps  that  she  renounced 
the  pomps  and  Tanities  of  her  station  in  the  first  ranks  of  heathen 
society,  and  devoted  herself  to  religions  meditation  and  the 
good  works  which  shun  notoriety*  Meanwhile  her  prcteg4ey  the 
maid  of  Sussex,  to  whom  Greeks  and  Romans  were  alike  strangers, 
with  no  aspirations  after  philosophy,  and  no  hankerings  after 
fashion,  but  with  a  heart  already  tempered  to  religious  impres- 
nous  by  the  mild  influence  of  a  pure  human  love,  listened,  we 
may  imagine,  with  all  the  fervour  of  devotion  to  the  blessed 
truths  which  formed  the  solace  of  her  friend's  privacy.  The 
apostle  himself,  released  from  his  captivity,  was  absent  from 
Rome  at  the  moment  of  persecution.  Returning  shortly  after- 
wards he  found  his  scared  and  scattered  flock  once  more  reunited, 
and  among  those  who  were  now  added  to  his  circle,  and  who  re- 
membered with  regard  his  own  cherished  friend  Tlmotheus,  was 
Claudia  and  the  youth  she  led  into  his  presence  and  bade  kneel 
for  bis  benediction.  *  Pudens,  and  Linus,  and  Claudia,'  writes 
the  apostle  to  Timothy,  *  salute  thee.' 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  romance,  as  it  might  now  be  written, 
of  Pudens  and  Claudia,  in  which  the  daughter  of  Cogidubnus 
must  be  allowed,  we  suppose,  to  supplant  the  daughter  of  Carac- 
tacos.  Colchester  must  surrender  to  Chichester  the  palm  of 
proto-Christianity.  We  do  not  pretend  to  calculate  how  many 
possibilities  go  to  make  a  probability,  but  it  will  be  necessary 
at  least  for  our  author  to  show  that  his  story  is  not  inconsistent 
with  any  known  facts.  As  r^ards  dates,  those  awkward  ob- 
structions which  upset  so  many  trains  of  well-coupled  presump- 
tions, this,  we  think,  he  may  successfully  demonstrate.  The 
latest  possible  date  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  is  the  last 
year  of  Nero^  and  this  is  precisely  tbe  earliest  that  can  be  assigned 
to  any  of  Mairtial's  pietes ;  for  the  apos^  was  martyred  and  the 
poet  came  to  Rome  in  the  same  year.  If  then  Martial  celebrates 
tlie  nuptials  of  the  Christian  Claudia  and  Pudens,  it  is  certain 
4^  they  were  not  united  at  the  period  when  St  Ptal  mentioos^ 
them.     Now  this  fact,  curiously  enough,  seems  to  be   clearly 
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implied  by  the  insertion  of  a  third  name,  that  of  Linus,  between 
theirs  in  the  epistle  to  Timothy.  Surely  the  iqpostle  would  not 
have  sundered  husband  and  wife  on  such  an  occasion.  Nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  it  a  fatal  objection  that  the  epigram  referred  to 
comes  as  late  as  the  fourth  book  in  our  collection.  Nothing  is 
more  uncertain  than  the  order  of  composition  of  fugitive  pieces 
such  as  Martial's.  Epigrams  referring  to  the  same  subject  are 
found  sometimes  scattered  up  and  down  several  of  his  books.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  an  early  effusion  may  have  escaped  the 
rummaging  of  his  portfolio  for  his  first  publication,  and  appear 
for  the  first  time  in  a  later  volume. 

But  what  are  the  terms  in  which  the  poet  announces  the  happy 
termination  of  this  long  wooing  ? 

^  The  stranger  Claudia,  my  Rufus,  weds  my  good  friend  Pudens ; 
Be  propitious,  0  Hymen,  with  thy  nuptial  torch.' 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  meaning  of  this  heathen  invoca- 
tion ?  What  have  Hymen  and  his  torches  to  do  with  the  marriage 
of  Christians,  except  in  the  metaphorical  niaiseries  of  the  Morning 
Post?  Are  they,  in  the  language  of  Martial,  mere  figures  of 
speech  ?  Or  are  we  to  believe  that  his  friends  were  really  united 
with  all  the  Pagan  ceremonies  appropriated  to  patrician  nuptials? 
Such,  we  think,  was  probably  the  case  ;*  and  yet  we  would  not 
have  our  supposed  author  despair  of  his  hypothesis  that  the 
parties  were  actually  Christians.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
there  is  no  allusion  to  the  use  of  Christian  marriage  rites  for  the 
first  three  or  four  centuries,t  and  yet,  when  such  a  ceremonial 
first  appears,  it  is  full  of  the  symbolism  of  the  Roman.  The 
espousals,  the  ring,  the  veil,  the  mutual  presents  and  tokens,  the 
joining  of  hands,  the  witnesses,  the  groomsmen  and  bridesmaids, 
the  lighted  tapers,  the  ministry  of  the  priest,  were  all  taken  from 
the  form  of  Confarreation.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  later 
Christians  inherited  them  from  the  heathen  practices  with  which, 
in  order  to  secure  a  legal  sanction  to  their  unions,  their  fathers 
and  mothers  had  actually  complied ;  although,  as  Christians  in 
the  higher  ranks  of  Roman  society  were  few,  the  rites  of  Confar- 
reation were  not  often  adopted,  and  the  marriage  of  the  lower 
^orders  and  of  slaves  was  a  far  less  solemn  affair.}     The  first 

believers 

*  This  is,  in  ikct,  implied  by  Martial's  epithet:  '  Di  bene  quod  90Mcto  peperit 
^ecnnda  marito.'  Sanctity  among  the  Romans  was,  like  the  righteousness  of  the 
Jews,  the  observance  of  proper  rites  at  pro^  seasons. 

t  IKngham  maintainea  toe  contrary  against  Selden :  but  the  passages  he  brings 
from  fiithers  of  the  three  first  centuries  refer  only  to  the  episeopal  sanction  whi<£, 
it  is  allowed,  was  superadded  to  the  heathoi  ceremonial,  excepting  one  from  Ter- 
lullian,  which  is  clearly  metaphorical. 

X  The  Roman  law  recognised  the  constant  cohabitation  of  a  single  year  as  a 
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belieyers  winked  hard  at  the  ofTeringps  made  to  Jupiter  and  Juno, 
and  shut  their  ears  to  the  festive  invocation  to  Hymen ;  but  they 
were  careful  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  their  own  church  also,  and 
to  this  end  solicited  the  license  of  the  bishop,  together  with  his 
Uessing,  before  demanding  the  ministrations  of  the  flamen. 
And  the  blessing  of  Linus,  the  successor  of  the  apostle,  was  not 
in  this  case  ineffectual.  The  reader  of  our  imaginary  ^  novel 
founded  on  fact  *  may  close  the  volume  with  the  pleasing  assur- 
ance that  the  heroine  became  the  mother  of  at  least  three  sons, 
and  perhaps  some  daughters  also.  She  was  a  pattern  of  all 
rirtaes  to  the  Roman  matrons,  and  never  wished,  in  her  heart 
of  hearts,  for  any  other  husband.  So  Martial  vouches  for  her. 
Possibly  a  sly  allusion  is  intended  to  the  Philhellenism  of  her 
maiden  years  in  the  poet's  condescending  assurance  that,  though 
a  Briton,  and  the  offspring  of  painted  hetrbarians,  the  women  of 
Rome  might  believe  that  she  was  a  genuine  Roman,  those  of 
Greece  that  she  was  purely  Greek : — 

'  Romanam.eredere  matres 
Italide»  possint,  Atthides  esse  suam.' 

But  whatever  distrust,  in  sober  reason,^ may  still  hang  over 
these  airy  speculations,  the  just  claims  of  Colchester  to  the  inte- 
rest of  the  archaeologist  are  in  no  way  affected  by  it  Where 
else  in  Britain  can  he  find  more  abundant  traces  of  Roman  life 
and  manners?  Which  of  our  towns  besides  presents  such  a 
mmiament  of  Roman  fortification  ?  What  other  spot  in  our  island. 
Lb  80  connected  with  the  records  of  Roman  history  ?  About  what, 
other  locality,  we  may  add,  do  so  many  traditions  of  our  primi- 
tive Christianity  cluster  ?  Unfortunately  it  is  but  recently  that 
the  attention  of  her  own  residents  has  been  drawn  to  these  striking 
characteristics,  and  that  means  have  been  devised,  by  the  estab-. 
Ushment  of  a  local  institute,  projected  at  least,  we  believe,  if  not 
jet  accomplished,  for  making  her  antiquities  more  widely  apprer 
ciated.  Her  soil  still  retains,  we  may  be  assured,  unnumbered 
treasures  in  its  bosom,  and  these,  we  trust,  as  they  are  successively 
brought  to  light,  will  not  henceforth  be  broken  up  and  scattered, 
but  honourably  enshrined  in  her  museum  for  the  study  of  her 
fatore  historians. 

nlid  onioii;  and  a  verbal  promise  iras  probably  sufficient,  with  the  Inshop's  ap- 
pTobstiQii,  to  satisfy  the  consoi^ce  of  Chnstians  of  those  classes. 
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Akt.  V. — 1.  A  Memmr  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith.  ^  Bj  h« 
Danghter,  Ladj  HoHand.  With  a  selection  from  his  Letters^ 
edited  by  Mrs.  Anstin.    2  vols.     London.     1855. 

2.  The  Works  of  the  Bev.  Sydney  Smith.     London.     1850. 

3.  Elementary  Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy^  delivered  at  the  Boyd 
InstUxtticm,  in  the  years  1804,  1805,  and  1806.  By  the  late 
Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  M.A.     Second  edition.     London.     1850. 

^  rPHE  Smiths,'  said  Sydney  to  an  heraldic  compiler, '  never 
-^  bad  any  arms,  and  have  invariably  sealed  their  lettos 
with  tbeir  thumbs.'  This  was  a  jesting  ezaggeraCiony  for  his 
father  was  a  gendeman  with  a  moderate  independence,  but  the 
son  was  pstly  pro«d  of  havis^  worked  his  own  way  to  dis- 
tinotioQ,  and  loved  to  repeat  the  saying  of  the  low-bcMm  Marshal 
Jnnot,  'I  am  myself  an  ancestor.'  His  mother  wasi  a  Miss  Olier, 
the  granddaughter  of  a  French  refu^ee^  who  was  driven  to 
England  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  Sydney 
believed  that  he  had  derived  from  the  *  gay,  sprightly  land  of 
mirth '  a  portion  of  his  own  hilarity  of  disposition.  Both  nadons 
were  well  represented  in  him.  The  sturdiness  of  the  English 
character  waa  animated  by  the  vivacity  of  the  French,  and  the 
result  was  a  jovial,  boisteroiis,  perennial  hnmovir  ef  which  few 
examples  cooM  be  found  in  ei^er  England  or  France. 

He  waa  bom  at  Woodford  in  Essex  in  1771,  »sd  was  the 
second  of  foor  broken.  At  six  years  of  age  he  was  aent  to  a 
8<^K>ol  at  Southampton,  kept  by  Mr.  Marsh,  a  clergyman,  and 
fiT>m  thence  he  was  removed  to  the  Foundatiofi  at  Winchester, 
which  was  then  presided  over  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Joseph 
Warton.  To  be  a  learned  and  accomplished  man,  and  to  impart 
knowledge  to  ignorant  boys,  are  different  things.  The  whole 
system  was  described  by  Sydney  i»  one  of  abuse,  neglect,  and 
rice.  Even  the  food  was  coarse  and  insufficient,  and  be  often 
suffered  frcnn  absolute  hunger.  His  younger  brother  Courtenay 
twice  ran  away  to  escape  the  miseries  he  endured.  Y<Mrtbs  in 
those  days  were  less  dependent  than  at  present  upon  the  assiduity 
of  the  master.  It  was  a  remark  of  Dean  Swift  that  labour  was 
pain,  and  that  none  of  his  family  had  ever  liked  pain,  from  his 
great-grandmother  downwards.  But  labomr  is  not  so  painful  as 
being  ffogged,  and  to  avoid  the  greater  grief  a  boy  submitted  to 
the  less.  A  well-read  scholar,  who  might  otherwise  be  careless 
of  his  pupils,  was  seldom  tolerant  of  half-learnt  lessons,  and 
the  cane  and  the  birch,  by  stimulating  to  self-exertion,  proved 
excellent  instructors.  Our  forefathers  may  have  been  too  liberal 
in  the  use  of  this  compendious  method,  but  a  generation  which  is 
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bent  npott  coaok^  beys  kita  tdil  and  sdf-deaial  will  db  wet)  to 
Temember  how  many  fiuiHH»nen  ba^^e  ascribed  a))  their  acquire* 
meats  to  the  opposite  system.  Every  oae  is  conTmced  of  the 
adrantages  of  indiMfry.  What  is  wanted  is  a  motire  sufficiently 
powerfid  to  subdue  the  propensity  to  idleness;  Thia  the  majority 
of  masters — corporal  punishment  abjured — hare  not  the  slnll  or 
tiie  application  to  supply ;  and  if  fewer  itripea  are  inflkted,  lesa 
leamnig  is  imbibed.  A  chance  and  trivial  incident  proved 
another  strong  incentive  to  Sydney.  A  gentleman,  who  found 
him  during  play^hours  reading  Virgil  under  a  tree,  gare  him  a 
shining,  saying,  'Clever  boy  I  clever  boy !  that  is  the  way  to  con- 
quer the  world.'  The  praise  roused  hu»  ambition  and  made  hin» 
eager  for  knowledge.  He  rose  to  be  the  captain  of  the  acfaoot,  and 
Goce  the  boy*s  addressed  a  round-robin  to  Dr.  Warton,  in  which 
they  declared  that  they  would  contend  no  longer  for  the  college 
prizes  if  tSte  Smiths  were  competitors,  ^as  they  always  gained 
them.' 

To  the  close  d£  his  life  Sychiey  Smith  continued  his  classical 
reading,  but  he  never  locked  with  favour  on  the  system  which 
had  r^ered  him  a  schdfear.  ^  I  believe,'  he  was  accustomed  to 
say,  Hhat  I  made  whilst  at  school  above  ten  thousand  Latin 
verses,  and  no  man  in  his  senses  would  dream  in  after-life  of 
erer  making  another.  So  much  for  life  and  time  wasted.'  In  a 
well-known  article  in  the  *  Edinburgh  Review*  he  advanced  the 
same  opinion  with  his  usual  power ;  but  we  think  the  doctrine 
more  specious  than  solid.  The  art  of  composing  Latin  verses 
is,  as  an  end,  a  useless  accomplishment,  but  not  so  the  increhsed 
perception  of  the  beauties  of  the  language,  the  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  its  harmony  and  construction,  the  keener  relish  for 
the  master-pieces  of  classic  song.  He  admitted,  indeed,  that  the 
Greek  and  Latin  were  superior  to  all  other  tongues,  that  in  them 
were  to  be  found  the  models  of  taste  and  style,  that  the  perfect 
masteiy  of  their  grammars  was  the  key  to  those  of  modem 
nations,  that  their  vocabularies  had  supplied  the  roots  of  an 
enormous  number  of  current  words,  that  their  difficulties  were 
an  admirable  discipline  for  the  youthful  mind,  that  they  inured 
the  student  to  exertion,  perseverance,  and  accuracy.  His  ob- 
jection was  that  the  pursuit  was  carried  too  far,  that  we  aimed  at 
a  superfluous  nicety  of  knowledge,  and  that  the  time  might  be 
better  bestowed  upon  more  pressing  needs.  But  the  advantages 
are  subservient  to  the  completeness  of  the  study.  In  the  minute 
accuracy  lies  most  of  the  benefit  of  the  training  which  is  to  teach 
taboriousness  and  precision,  and  to  beccnne  the  standard  for 
fatore  attainments.  It  is  only,  again,  in  the  diligent  investigation 
of  every  refinement  of  phraseology  that  the  understuiding  can 
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become  familiarised  with  that  intimate  structure  and  those 
felicities  of  idiom  so  difficult  to  apprehend  in  a  dead  language, 
and  upon  which  so  much  of  its  grammatical  and  literary  value 
depends.  The  very  permanence  of  the  acquisition  is  in  a  great 
degree  conditional  upon  the  thorough  mastery  of  the  subject. 
^  Small  Latin  and  less  Greek'  are  soon  forgotten  in  the  business 
of  life,  and  to  the  ten  thousand  verses  that  Sydney  made  in  his 
youth  he  probably  owed  the  relish  which  he  retained  for  classical 
studies  in  his  age.  The  depth  of  lore  which  is  to  tell  upon 
every  subsequent  pursuit  is  worth  purchasing  at  the  cost  of  a 
little  additional  variety  of  knowledge,  even  if  the  hours  which 
could  be  gained  by  a  less  exacting  erudition  were  carefully 
husbanded,  which  would  rarely  be  the  case. 

His  father  accustomed  him  to  the  habit  of  immediately 
hunting  out  information  upon  any  point  which  arose.  ^  Never 
submit,'  said  Sydney  when  repeating  this  circumstance  of  his 
early  training,  and  expressing  his  gratitude  for  it — *  never 
submit  to  be  ignorant  when  you  have  knowledge  at  your  elbow.' 
Yet  he  always  set  his  face  against  what  he  called  *  the  foppery 
of  universality.'  *  The  modem  precept  of  education,'  he  remarks 
in  his  Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy,  *  very  often  is,  Take  the 
Admirable  Crichton  for  your  model ;  I  would  have  you  ignorant 
of  nothing  I  Now  my  advice  on  the  contrary  is  to  have  the 
courage  to  be  ignovant  of  a  great  number  of  things,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  calamity  of  being  ignorant  of  everything.'  So  too  when 
somebody,  in  eulogising  a  distinguished  member  of  one  of  our 
Universities,  observed  that  *  science  was  his  forte^  Sydney  re- 
torted, ^  and  omniscience  his  foible.'  Nevertheless  it  must  be 
remembered  that  many  illustrious  men  have  been  conspicuous  for 
the  wide  sweep  of  their  intelligence,  and  that  they  have  cleared 
a  larger  tract  of  ground  than  others,  not  by  skimming  it  more 
lightly,  but  by  moving  forward  at  a  more  rapid  pace,  and  loitering 
less  upon  the  way.  Even  those  whose  powers  are  compara- 
tively limited  must  always  find  an  advantage  in  diversifying  their 
pursuits.  If  the  main  occupation  of  life  is  like  the  substantial 
shaft  of  the  column,  the  casual  acquisitions  ser\'e  the  purpose  of 
the  capital  which  adorns  it.  It  is  not  partial  knowledge  of  sub- 
sidiary subjects  which  renders  men  ridiculous,  but  false  pre- 
tension, and  the  habit  of  pronouncing  upon  topics  of  which  they 
are  ignorant. 

The  young  Smiths  employed  their  information  in  disputing, 
with  one  another.     ^  The  result,'  says  Sydney,  ^  was  to  make  us 
the  most  intolerable  and  overbearing  set  of  boys  that  can  well  be 
imagined,  till  later  in  life  we  found  our  level  in  the  world* 
Franklin  relates  that  he  had  contracted  in  youth  the  same  liti- 
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gions  habit  by  reading  the  controversial  books  on  religion  which 
fonned  his  father's  little  library.  ^  Persons/  he  adds,  ^  of  good 
sense,  I  have  since  observed,  seldom  fall  into  it,  except  lawyers, 
university  men,  and  generally  men  of  all  sorts  who  have  been 
bred  at  Edinburgh/  It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  juster  to  say 
that  persons  of  good  sense,  like  himself  and  Sydney  Smith,  soon 
discover  that  the  practice  is  displeasing,  and  lay  it  aside. 

Soon  after  quitting  Winchester,  Sydney  was  sent  by  his  father 
for  six  months  to  Mont  Villiers  in  Normandy,  to  perfect  himself 
in  French,  which  he  ever  afterwards  spoke  with  fluency.  He 
was  next  removed  to  New  College,  Oxford,  where  he  successively 
became  Scholar  and  Fellow  by  right  of  the  position  he  had  gained 
at  Winchester.  The  year  in  which  he  entered  the  University  is 
not  stated  by  Lady  Holland,  but  we  presume  that  his  residence 
most  have  covered  the  period  of  Jefirey's  brief  stay  of  nine 
months,  which  commenced  in  October,  1791.  The  future  colla- 
borateurs  were  of  different  colleges,  and  never  met.  *  Except 
praying  and  drinking,'  wrote  Jeffrey  to  a  friend,  *  I  see  nothing 
els^that  it  is  possible  to  acquire  in  this  place.'  The  grave  and 
reverend  signiors  throughout  the  land  set  the  example  of  these 
convivial  excesses,  which  were  inevitably  adopted  by  their 
joniors  in  the  heyday  of  youth  and  animal  enjoyment.  In  a 
short  paper,  entitled  ^  Modem  Changes,'  written  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three,  Sydney  states  that,  when  he  started  in  life,  *  one- 
third,  at  least,  of  the  gentlemen,  even  in  the  best  society,  were 
always  drunk.'  He  was  preserved  from  the  prevailing  vice,  if 
not  by  natural  taste,  by  the  smallness  of  his  allowance,  which 
did  not  permit  him  to  give  bacchanalian  entertainments.  What 
studies  he  pursued,  what  friendships  he  formed,  what  impres- 
sions he  brought  away  with  him,  are  unknown  to  his  biographer ; 
and  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  he  should  never  have  reverted, 
in  his  conversation  with  his  family,  to  his  reminiscences  of  a 
period  which  with  most  men  has  a  powerful  hold  upon  the 
memory.  He  appears,  nevertheless,  to  have  liked  the  place, 
for,  having  revisited  it  in  1803,  during  a  contested  election,  he 
wrote  to  Jefl&^y,  *  I  was  so  delighted  with  Oxford,  after  my  long 
absence,  that  I  almost  resolved  to  pass  the  long  vacation  there 
with  my  family,  amid  the  shades  of  the  trees  and  the  silence  of 
the  monasteries.'  That  his  intellectual  characteristics  were  thus 
early  developed  is  evident  from  an  observation  of  one  of  his 
college  friends,  who,  in  allusion  to  his  sturdy  frame,  which 
afterwards  expanded  into  such  portly  dimensions,  said,  ^  Sydney, 
your  sense,  wit,  and  clumsiness  always  give  me  the  idea  of  an 
Athenian  carter.* 

His  own  inclination  was  for  the  bar.     His  father,^  who  had 
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been  at  oomideimUe  expense  in  e<tmMiihiiig  tiuce  other  sons  ia 
the  world,  pressed  hiin  to  take  the  cheaper  coucse  ef  enieiiiig 
tiie  church.    There  is  a  constant  ne^^lact  of  dates  thioiighont  the 
Memoir,  but  it  must  have  been  about  tiie  end  of  1794  tbit  he  be- 
came curate  of  Amesbury,  a  small  parish  in  the  midstof  Salisbury 
Plain.    In  this  wilderness  he  was  often  reduced  to  disie  off  potatoes 
flavoured  with  ketchup,  because  meat  was  brought  to  the  TiUnge 
only  onoe  a  week.    His  mental  fare,  according  to  Lady  HoUand, 
was  scantier  stiii,  be  being  *  too  poor/  she  says,  *  to  command 
books/     The  judicious  oaAmj,   however^  of  five  poonds   wiH 
fumidi  reading  for  many  months  to  a  serious  student  who  chews 
joid  digests  asweU  as  tastes  ;  and  as  Sydney's  fellowship  brought 
him  a  hundred  pounds  a  year,  ezcbisive  of  the  pipooeeds  of  his 
curacy,  a  single  man,  in  a  retired  district,  with  no  other  expense 
than  food,  clothes,  fire,  candles,  and  lodging,  need  not    have 
suffered  mrndi  from  the  unsatisfied  hunger  for  knowledge.     Fox- 
society  he  was  limited  to  the  squire  of  the  parish,  Mr.  Beac^ 
who  appreciated  his  scholarship  and  information  no  less  ihsux  bis 
humour  and  social  qualities,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  become  tvtor  to  his  eldest  son.     This  engage- 
ment was  productive  of  important  consequences  both  to  Sydney 
Smith  and  to  dae  world. 

It  was  intended  that  Sydney  should  take  his  pupil  to  the 
University  of  Weimar  in  &aGony.  The  war  in  Germany  obliged 
them  to  turn  back,  and  they  went  to  the  University  of  Edinburgli 
instead,  where  they  settled  in  1797«  Among  the  earliest aoquaint- 
ances  of  itfae  mewly-arrived  tutor  weie  Brcragham,  Jefirey,  and 
Murray,  to  whom  were  soon  added  Homer,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown, 
PlayfEdr,and  others  who  rose  to  celebrity.  In  after  days  be  uaed 
to  speak  of  his  rare  fortune  in  falling  in  with  these  eminent 
prions  as  the  peculiar  felicity  of  life,  holding  it  for  a  constant 
maxim  tbat  the  ^  one  ^eartMy  good  wofth  struggling  for  was 
the  love  and  esteem  of  many  good  and  great  men.'  Xhat 
without  interest  or  reputation  he  should  haive  been  immediately 
welcomed  into  such  a  circle  is  an  eridenoe  of  itself  how  im- 
mediately he  made  his  powers  fdit.  ^  My  two  English  friends^ 
tiie  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  smd  Lord  Webb  Seymour,'  writes  Home] 
in  his  Journal  of  October,  179d,  *  are  again  come  to  Edinburgh 
for  the  winter,  and  I  promise  myself  much  pleasure  and  muct 
instruction  from  tbeir  conversation.  I  cannot  but  learn  candotu*. 
liberality,  and  a  thirst  for  accurate  opinions  and  genial  informal 
tion  from  men  who  possess  m  so  remarkable  a  d^ree  tli«a^ 
Taluable  dispositions.'  Eigfate^i  months  later  be  again  enume^ 
rates  Smith  among  the  associates  of  whom  he  says,  *  I  canno 
hesitate  to  decide  that  I  have  derived  more  intellectual  improve 
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ment  from  them  than  from  all  the  boolcs  I  hare  tiimed  orer.' 
In  truth,  so  manj  remailcBble  persons  had  nerer  before  been 
located  together  out  of  London,  and  in  the  "winter  of  1801  the 
tiiought  happily  struck  Sydnej  that  lihey  might  take  adrantage 
of  this  assemblage  of  talent  to  start  a  Review.  He  commmiicated 
the  idea  to  Horner"^  and  Jetfrej,  and,  (m  thw  approring  the 
scheme,  it  was  canvassed  and  arranged  inth  the  rest  c^  the 
fraternity.  The  projectors  pledged  tiiemselves  to  the  book- 
seller, who  bore  the  risk  of  the  publication,  to  furnish  four 
numbers  graiuitouslj,  and  during  this  probationary  year  the 
piincipal  associates  seem  all  to  have  taken  a  part  in  the  manage- 
ment. But  a  head  is  necessary  even  in  a  republic,  and  Sydney 
Smith  was  the  original  president.  ^  I  was  appointed  editor,'  he 
says  in  the  preface  which  he  wrote  to  his  collected  articles  in 
1839,  ^  and  remained  long  enough  in  Edinburgh  to  edit  tbe  first 
nnmber.'  He  remained  in  fact  till  August,  1803,  when  the 
four  stipulated  numbers  had  appeared,  though  after  the  opening 
*  number  the  leading  share  in  the  con^ct  of  the  journal  appears 
to  have  devolved  upon  Jefirey. 

A  brief  experience  showed  the  necessity  of  an  editor  who 
should  assume  the  entire  responsibility  and  control,  and  before 
Sydney  left  Edinburgh  he  recommended  the  publishers  to  open 
the  second  year  with  allowing  Jeffrey,  who  by  general  agreement 
was  installed  in  the  office,  50/.  a  number.  Another  evil,  whidi 
had  nearly  stifled  the  Review  in  its  birth,  was  the  promise  of  the 
contributors  to  supply  the  articles  for  a  twelvemonth  without 
remuneration.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  after  the 
immediate  flush  of  novelty  was  past,  that  the  requisite  quantity 
of  good  material  was  got  together,  and  except  the  able  and 
prolific  pen  of  Brougham  had  been  ready  on  every  emergency, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Journal  would  have  been  dropped. 
The  publishers  accordingly  consented  to  pay  the  writers  for  the 
future  ten  guineas  a  sheet.  *  The  gentlemen,^  Sydney  wrote  to 
Constable,  ^  who  first  engaged  in  this  Review  will  find  it  too 
laborious  for  pleasure  ;  as  labour  I  am  sure  they  will  not  meddle 
with  it  for  a  less  valuable  offer.^  This,  however,  was  three 
times  as  much  as  had  ever  been  given  before  for  the  same  kind 
of  work.  *  The  terms,*  said  Mr.  Longman,  *  are  without  pre- 
cedent;' but  Hhe  success  of  the  work  is  not  lesi  so,'  adds 
Jeffrey.  The  sale  was  then  2500  copies,  which  was  small  in 
comparison  with  what  it  speedily  became. 


*  Sydne^Tf  tpeakiog  from  memory  towards  the  close  of  his  liiie,  fiays  Brougham 
tnd  Jeffirey;  but  Homer's  account,  written  at  the  time,  shows  that  this  is  a 
mistake. 
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The  trifling  sum  which  was  paid  at  the  outset  to  the  editor  is 
a  proof  what  an  inadequate  notion  prevailed  of  the  nature  of  his 
duties.  The  task  had  usually  been  performed  by  the  bookseller 
himself,  or  by  some  dependant  who  did  his  bidding  as  submissively 
as  the  shopman  or  the  porter.  There  had  been  little  change  in 
this  respect  since  the  days  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Griffiths  corrected 
the  articles  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  A  large  part  of  the  value  of  a 
review  to  the  proprietor  was  that  he  mad^  it  the  channel  for 
recommending  his  own  publications  and  depreciating  those  of 
his  rivals.  The  bookseller  who  originally  undertook  to  bring  out 
the  *  Edinburgh  Review  *  withdrew  after  some  of  the  sheets  had 
been  printed,  because  he  could  not,  he  said,  think  of  being  con- 
nected with  a  journal  which  condemned  two  works  in  which  he 
had  an  interest.  The  majority  of  the  writers  under  such  a  system 
were  of  necessity  either  illiterate  drudges  or  needy  men  of  intellect^ 
whose  hasty  e£fusions  were  hardly  worth  more  than  the  pittance 
which  was  paid  for  them.  An  ambitious  young  author  now  and 
then  sent  an  able  article,  as  Jeffrey  had  done  himself,  to  the^ 
^  Monthly  Review,'  but  the  general  character  of  such  publications 
was  that  they  were  dull  and  vapid,  devoid  of  talent,  taste,  or 
candour.  So  discreditably  had  they  been  conducted,  and  so  low 
had  they  sunk  in  the  public  estimation,  that  Jeffirey,  who  was 
recently  married,  and  could  with  difficulty  subsist,  hesitated  to 
accept  the  proffered  editorship,  with  its  tempting  bribe,  for  fear  of 
being  degraded.  His  scruples  were  overcome  by  the  consideration 
that  he  had  commenced  the  work  with  associates  whose  character 
.and  situation  in  life  must  conmiand  respect,  and  that  though  from 
an  honorary  he  became  a  salaried  commander^  he  would  still  be 
surrounded  by  the  same  brilliant  staff. 

Nothing,  therefore,  could  present  a  greater  contrast  than  the 
then  existing  critical  journals  and  the  *  Edinburgh  Review,'  and  no 
one  who  makes  the  comparison  can  wonder  at  the  success  which 
attended  the  experiment.  Amid  so  much  that  was  excellent,  two 
articles  by  Jeffrey  in  the  first  number — one  on  the  influence  of 
the  philosophers  on  the  French  Revolution,  the  other  on  Sou  they 's 
Thalaba — were  especially  distin^ished,  and  contributed  largely 
to  establish  the  character  of  the  journal.  Homer,  writing  before 
the  favourable  verdict  of  the  London  public  was  known  at  Edin- 
burgh, thought  that  the  contributors  had  gained  little  credit  by 
their  work,  and  that  though  it  was  considered  respectable  in 
point  of  talent,  the  severity  of  some  of  the  papers, — a  natural  re- 
action from  the  mawkish  panegyrics  which  were  then  in  vogue, — 
had  given  general  dissatisfaction.  In  this  inference  he  was  un- 
doubtedly mistaken.  There  are  certain  things  in  which  people 
delight  while  they  affect  to  condemn,  and  among  the  number  is 
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satire  when  pointed  with  wit.  The  pungency  helped  at  the 
outset  to  bring  the  Review  into  favour,  and  if  with  greater 
tenderness  it  had  been  less  censured,  it  would  also  have  been 
less  read. 

On  accepting  the  editorship  Jeffrey  dwelt  upon  the  circum* 
stance  that  none  but  gentlemen  were  associated  in  the  under- 
taking, and  he  declared  that  in  his  hands  it  should  never  sink 
into  a  bookseller's  organ.  He  nobly  redeemed  his  pledge.  He 
never  permitted  the  least  interference ;  and  when  Constable  asked 
him  in  1814  to  review  Scott's  edition  of  the  works  of  Swift,  the  first 
and  last  time  the  publisher  ever  made  such  a  request,  the  inflexible 
editor  complied  by  an  article  which,  in  our  opinion,  was  extremely 
utijost  to  the  genius  of  the  Dean,  and  checked  the  sale  of  the  book. 
It  was  indeed  obvious  that  the  confidence  of  the  public  would  not 
long  survive  if  the  independence  declined,  and  that  high-minded 
men  of  letters  would  cease  to  contribute  if  the  editor  was  open  to 
any  unworthy  influence.  Yet,  as  the  system  was  new,  a  person 
less  firm  and  upright  than  Jeffrey  would  hardly  have  sustained  it. 
The  office  which  he  feared  would  degrade  the  almost  briefless 
barrister,  he  himself  raised  to  a  pitch  of  consideration  that  threw 
into  the  shade  the  judicial  honours  to  which  he  subsequently 
attained.  The  great  journals  have  ever  since  been  conducted 
upon  the  principles  he  established.  The  consequence  has  been 
to  effect  a  complete  revolution  in  this  portion  of  the  press,  and 
there  has  scarce  been  a  man  of  eminence,  for  the  last  fifty  years, 
who  has  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  made  reviews  the  channel 
for  communicating  his  opinions  to  the  world. 

*  I  have  seldom  seen  it  noticed,'  says  Lady  Holland,  ^  except 
in  a  very  clever  sketch  of  him  written  by  some  friend  after  his 
death,  that  my  father  had  710  youth  in  his  writings,  no  period  of 
those  crude,  extravagant  theoretical  opinions  with  which  the  French 
Revolution  bad  infected  society,  to  a  degree  of  which  we  can 
hardly  now  form  any  estimate.'  Lady  Holland  appears  to  have 
forgotten  that  her  father  had  ceased  to  Ite  a  youth  when  his 
earliest  known  productions,  with  the  exception  of  some  sermons 
wMch  he  printed  the  year  before,  appeared  in  1802  in  the  *  Edin- 
boigU  Review,'  a  period,  moreover,  by  which  events  had  cured 
nearly  all  the  intelligent  partisans  of  the  French  Revolution  of 
th^  former  enthusiasm.  Sydney  Smith  was  at  this  time  in  his 
thirty-first  year,  and  Jeffrey  was  twenty-nine.  The  youngest 
member  of  the  group  was,  as  would  now  be  universally  admitted, 
the  most  remarkable, — was  possessed  of  a  genius  more  brilliant 
and  versatile,  of  information   more  varied,  of  an   energy  and 

Sdckness  more  prodigious  than  any  of  his  celebrated  confederates, 
emry  Brougham  was  but  twenty-three.     Homer,  whp^in  youth 
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bad  the  gravity,  moderation,  and  oautkm  of  ctge^  muB  a  year 
older.  There  was  no  foundatioa  for  the  notion,  which,  notwith-r 
standing  the  refutation  given  to  it  by  Lord  Cockbum  in  his 
Life  of  Jeffrey,  is  still  very  common,  that  the  early  Edinburgh 
reviewers  were  all  rash  young  men,  of  fervid,  unripe  talemts. 
Nor  was  it  at  the  commencement  of  the  undertaking  that  the  efiects 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  juvenile  ardour  were  most  ^parent* 
The  politics,  moderate  at  the  beginning,  grew  more  decided  as 
the  journal  proceeded,  and  it  was  rather  in  its  maturity  than  its 
infancy  that  it  was  attacked  for  its  violence.  Sydney  Smithy 
the  originator  of  the  review,  was  also,  with  the  exception  of 
Allen,  the  senior  of  the  party ;  and  as  he  was  distinguished  Cor 
sagacity,  his  counsel  and  supervision  exercised  no  doubt  at 
starting  an  important  influence  on  the  plan  and  tone  of  the  w<Mrk« 

Sydney  had  early  engaged  himself  to  Miss  Pybus,  the  school- 
fellow and  friend  of  his  only  sister,  and  visited  England  in  1799 
for  the  purpose  of  marrying  her.  The  sole  worldly  goods  with 
which  he  was  able  to  endow  her  at  the  moment  were  six  nlver 
teaspo<Mis,  but  she  had  some  fortune  of  her  own,  and  Mr.  Beach 
shortly  afterwards  gave  him  a  thousand  pounds  for  the  super- 
intendence of  the  studies  of  his  son.  A  pearl  necklace  -pre^ 
sented  to  her  daughter  by  Mrs.  Pybus  they  sold  for  500/.,  which 
enabled  the  young  housekeepers  to  buy  what  was  necessary  for 
their  new  establishment  Mr.  Beach  now  put  another  son  under 
his  charge,  and  h^  had  a  second  pupil  in  the  porson  of  the 
present  Mr.  Gordon,  of  Ellon  Castle.  With  each  of  these  he 
had  a  fee  of  400/.  When  their  time  was  up  in  1803,  he  bad 
again  bis  subsistence  to  seek,  and  he  was  prevailed  on  by  his 
wife,  who  took  a  just  measure  of  his  great  powers,  to  cany  his 
talents  to  the  metropolis.  He  had  already  a  daughter,  soon  to 
be  followed  by  a  son,  and  with  the  small  opportunities  which 
a  clergyman  has  for  distinguishing  himself^  except  through  the 
medium  of  the  press,  it  was  certainly  an  adventurous  step  to 
face  the  expenses  of  the  capital,  and  run  the  risk  of  being  for- 
gotten in  the  crowd.  But  we  think  that  Lady  Holland  is  mis* 
taken  when  she  supposes  the  difficulties  to  have  been  aggravated 
by  the  circumstance  ^  that  he  had  become  obnoxious  to  Gor<«m-- 
ment  by  his  principles  and  writings.'  He  had  published  BOthlng^ 
then  which  could  have  excited  its  indignation,  or  even»  we 
imagine,  have  attracted  its  notice*  to  him.  The  error  arises,  we 
suspect,  from  confounding  the  reforming  spirit  which  animated 
the  later  numbers  of  the  ^Edinburgh  Review*  with  the  milder 
doctrines  which  had  hitherto  appeared. 

Sydney  arrived  in  London  towards  the  close  of  1803,  and 
shortly  afterwards  settled  in  a  house  in  Doughs-street,  Russell^ 
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square.  His  early  biai  to  the  profession  of  the  law  being:  Accom- 
panied  with  a  partiality  for  the  society  of  lawyers,  he  chose  his 
residence  in  a  quarter  of  the  town  which  was  much  frequented 
by  them.  He  had  fanned  a  Meodship  with  Maddntoi^  who 
was  now  on  the  eve  of  starting  for  India,  two  or  three  yean 
before,  and  he  soon  grew  intimate  with  Romilly  and  Scarlett. 
When  Tiaiting  his  ^dest  brother  Robert  at  King's  CSollege, 
Cambridge,  be  had  made  an  acquaintance  with  Lord  Holland, 
which  more  frequent  inteicou'se  quickly  converted  into  cordiality.* 
His  companionaUe  qualities  must  always  have  been  conspicuous, 
but  he  was  not  as  yet  *  a  diner  out  of  the  first  lustre,'  who  could 
at  will  set  the  table  in  a  roar,  for  he  was  diffident  in  general 
society ;  and  writing  in  1809  to  the  hostess  of  Holland  House 
upon  the  probable  effects  on  him  of  a  residence  in  the  country, 
be  says,  ^I  shall  take  myself  again  to  shy  tricks,  pull  about  my 
walch-diain,  and  become,  as  I  was  before,  your  abomination.' 
'  It  was  not  very  long,'  he  told  a  friend  later  in  life,  *  before  I 
made  two  very  useful  discoveries :  first,  that  all  mankind  were 
not  aoldj  employed  in  observing  me,  a  belief  that  all  young 
peo|de  have ;  and  next,  that  shamming  was  of  no  use ;  that  the 
world  waa  rery  clear-sighted,  and  soon  estimated  a  man  at  hia 
just  value.  This  cured  me  of  my  shyness,  and  I  determined  to 
be  natural.'  There  is  good  sense  in  this  remark,  though  it  leads 
m  the  application  to  offensive  consequences  where  men  do  not 
take  care  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  themsdives  as  well  as  to 
ieel  that  a  just  estimate  is  formed  of  them  by  the  world.  Many 
persons  by  neglecting  to  put  a  check  upon  their  natural  pro- 
pensity to  be  forward  or  over-talkative,  or  to  harp  on  their  own 
peculiar  theme,  become  the  pests  of  society.  Sydney  was  pcMK 
sessed  of  infinite  tact,  and  he  gathered  courage  to  give  vcfnt 
before  mixed  companies  to  the  native  humour  in  which  be 
indulged  with  his  mtimates,  simply  because  he  discovered  that 
it  was  not  less  adapted  to  the  larger  than  the  smaller  sphere. 

Mrs.  Pybus  died  before  the  Smiths  rraaoved  to  London,  and 
the  jewels  she  bequeathed  her  daughter  again  supplied  them  with 
the  funds  for  their  outfit.  Sydney,  judging  the  rest  of  the  world ' 
by  himself,  was  restless  tUl  the  bargain  was  complete,  Mest 
mankind  should  recover  from  their  illusion,  and  cease  to  value 
saeh  glittering  baubles :'  but  he  need  not  have  feared  the  sudden 
extinction  of  a  passion  which  has  lasted  for  thousands  of  years 
and  extends  to  every  section  of  the  human  race.  His  brother 
Robert  allowed  him,  during  these  early  struggles,  a  hundred  a 

*  The  fKendship  was  fkvonred  by  iSie  marriage  of  Robert  with  Mitf  Yemon, 
«io  was  an  sunt  of  Lord  Holland.  ^ 
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year,  and  his  own  talents  and  energy  did  the  rest.  He  was  not 
left  long  without  employment.  Sir  Thomas  Barnard,  who  was 
an  active  manager  of  the  Royal  Institution,  invited  him  to  give  a 
coarse  of  lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy.  He  adopted  the  term  in 
Its  nlo^t  extended  meaning  as  comprehending  the  entire  range  of 
mental  phenbmena,  and  not  merely  in  the  limited  sense  in  which 
it  is  used  by  Paley,  as  the  science  which  teaches  our  duty  and  the 
reason  of  it  During  the  five  years  that  Sydney  resided  at  Edin- 
burgh he  had  attended  the  lectures  of  Dugald  Stewart,  and,  what 
he  considered  a  still  greater  advantage,  had  enjoyed  the  conver- 
sation of  Thomas  Brown,  whom  he  held  to  be  by  far  the  pro- 
founder  philosopher  of  the  two.  Jeffrey,  convinced  by  his  know- 
ledge of  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  man  that  he  had  never  taken 
the  trouble  to  master  so  extensive  and  difficult  a  theme,  always 
assumed  till  the  lectures  were  published  that  he  had  been  con* 
tented  to  retail  from  imperfect  and  mistaken  recollections  th< 
opinions  of  these  worthies.  His  own  account  of  his  qualified* 
tions,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Whewell  in  1843,  jesting  as  it  is,  maj 
be  considered  as  a  proof  that  he  had  not  drunk  very  deep  at  thi 
cloudy  spring  of  metaphysical  lore.  *  I  knew  nothing  of  mora! 
philosophy,  but  I  was  thoroughly  aware  that  I  wanted  200/.  t^ 
furnish  my  house.  The  success,  however,  was  prodigious  ;  al 
Albemarle-street  blocked  up  with  carriages,  and  such  aH^vproa 
as  I  never  remember  to  have  been  excited  by  any  other  literar] 
impostor.  Every  week  I  had  a  new  theory  about  conception  ani 
perception ;  and  supported  by  a  natural  manner,  a  torrent  € 
words,  and  an  impudence  scarcely  credible  in  this  prudent  ag< 
Still,  in  justice  to  myself,  I  must  say  there  were  aimie  goo 
things  in  them.'  He  made  no  mystery  at  the  time  kmong  hj 
friends  of  his  slight  acquaintance  with  the  subject  into  wdsioh  h 
had  undertaken  to  initiate  the  London  public,  and  used  to  aiaaa 
them  with  humorous  descriptions  of  his  ^  mode  of  manu£Btcturii] 
philosophy.'  His  first  course  commenced  in  November,  1804 
his  second  was  delivered  in  the  spring  of  1605;  and  aithi] 
the  year  after.  So  great  was  their  popularity,  that  Homer  mei 
tions  that  the  only  topic  of  conversation  through  the  winter 
1804-5  was  the  young  Roscius  and  the  lectures.  *The  succ^^s 
Homer  continues,'  ^has  been  beyond  all  possible  conjectun 
from  six  to  eight  hundred  heaters  ;  not  a  seat  to  be  found,  ev< 
if  you  go  half  an  hour  before  the  time.  Nobmiy  else,  to  be  sui 
could  have  executed  such  an  undertaking  with  the  least  chan 
of  this  sort  of  success,  fpr  who  else  could  make  such  a  mixtu 
of  odd  paradox,  quaint  fun,  manly  sense,  liberal  opinion,  striki] 
language?'  The  sensation  went  on  increasing,  and  galleries  h; 
to  be  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  crowd  of  fashion  ai 
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taloit  wliidi  thronged  to  hear  him.  ^  My  lectorei,*  he  writes  to 
Jeflrej,  in  April,  1805,  ^  are  just  now  at  such  an  absurd  pitch  of 
celebrity  that  I  must  lose  a  great  deal  of  reputation  before  the 
public  settles  into  a  just  equilibrium  respecting  them.  I  am 
most  heartily  ashamed  of  my  own  fame,  because  I  am  conscious- 
I  do  not  deserve  it,  and  that  the  moment  men  of  sense  are  pro- 
voked by  the  clamour  to  look  into  my  claims  it  will  be  at  an 
end.'  Under  the  influence  of  these  modest  convictions  he,  later, 
in  life,  committed  much  of  the  manuscript  to  the  flames,  and 
would  hare  destroyed  the  whole  if  luckily  he  had  not  been  pre- 
vented by  his  wife. 

It  was  a  bold  idea  to  attempt  to  render  metaphysics  attractive 
unoiig  the  seekers  of  diversion  and  excitement,  and  the  triumph. 
vBs  the  greater  that  it  was  not  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of 
solid  ina^-oction  to  airy  pleasantry.  His  vivacity  was  not  like 
the  feather  floating  from  its  inherent  levity,  but  the  wings  which 
gave  buoyancy  to  substantial  matter.  The  gayer  portions  were  re- 
lieved by  much  serious  reasoning,  and  by  many  grave  and  eloquent 
passages  written  for  the  purpose  of  being  spoken^  and  which  it 
is  easy  to  see  must  have  produced,  with  his  impressive  delivery, 
an*extraordinary  effect.  It  was  to  subject  the  lectures  to  a  new 
and  severe  test  when  his  widow  published  them  in  1850,  and 
exposed  compositions  which  were  solely  designed  to  make  a 
apid  and  passing  impression  to  the  calmer  criticism  of  the  closet. 
They  more  than  stood  the  ordeal.  Jeffrey,  regarding  them 
nuply  as  a  system  of  metaphysics,  said  it  was  surprising  with 
what  dexterity  the  author  had  in  general  seized  the  substance 
of  a  qo^ition,  and  with  what  ingenuity  he  had  evaded  the  diffi- 
adties.  £very  one  may  here  get  upon  the  easiest  terms  such 
pOMisr'  notions  of  mental  phenomena  as  will  serve  for  the 
osiiDny  purposes  of  life.  But  the  strictly  philosophical  portions 
s^AeiMrk  are  its  least  merit.  Its  highest  value  will  be  found 
m  tdbb  sidmirable  reflections,  precepts,  and  rules  of  conduct  which 
ase  perpetually  recurring,  and  which  are  marked  by  that  sense 
wA  sagacity,  and  are  expressed  with  that  force  of  language  which 
Atingnished  Sydney  Smith. 

His  clerical  functions  during  this  period  were  the  evening 
ketnreship  at  the  Foundling  Hospital — an  appointment  he  owed 
to  Sir  Thomas  Barnard,  and  which  brought  him  only  fifty  pounds 
a  year — and  to  preadi  at  Fitzroy  and  Berkeley  Chapels  on 
aheniate  Sunday  mornings.  The  latter  place  of  worship  had 
CGMed  to  be  frequented,  but  Sydney  quickly  filled  it  to  over- 
ioving,  the  aisles  as  well  as  the  pews.  After  two  years  he  had 
4e  offer  to  lease  a  chapel  held  by  a  sect  who  went  under  the 
Inomination  of  the  New   Jerusalem.      Such  an  arrangement 
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could  not  be  biade  by  s  clergyman  of  the  Establishment  witboot 
the  content  of  the  vector  of  the  parish,  and. Sydney  on  asking 
his  permission  Tepresented  that  die  ehurcbl»i  and  diapels  of 
the  district  were  fall,  that  aocomraodation  was  grievoosly 
waniedy  and  that  it  was  a  favonraUe  opportonity  to  displace 
wild  delusions  by  sober  doctrine.  The  rector^  whose  name 
is  not  given,  replied  in  snfastance  that  he  acknowledged 
Sydney  to  be  an  able  preacher;  that  he  would  doubtless  do 
considerable  service ;  that  it  was  desirable  to  drive  the  sectaries 
from  the  parish,  but  that  he  was  reluctant  to  impose  an  obli^s^ 
tion  on  his  successors.  Sydney  answered  that  he  would  be 
satisfied  with  leave  to  preach  daring  the  tenure  of  the  incumbent 
to  whom  he  preferred  the  request ;  upon  which  the  rector  le- 
joined  that  he  meant  to  abide  by  the  deciuon  of  his  predecessors. 
Here,  therefore,  was  a  clergyman  refusing  a  concession  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  no  right  to  fetter  those  that  came  after  himy 
and,  when  he  was  deprived  of  this  plea,  pretending  that,  upon 
die  very  point  on  which  he  stickled  for  the  unrestrained  discre- 
tion of  others,  he  was  himself  fettered  by  the  opinions  of  thoae 
that  went  before  him.  With  antiquity  on  one  sicb  of  him,  and 
posterity  on  the  other,  he  was  like  a  prisoner  between  two 
policemen — ^a  slave  cmt  of  his  excessive  respect  to  freedom  of 
judgment  in  every  one  but  himself.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
men  plead  the  rights  of  their  successors  to  excuse  some  meanness 
in  themselves  which  they  want  the  courage  to  avow.  He  who 
holds  a  trust  must  act  as  a  worthy  successor  would  do  in  his 
place,  and  not  invoke  a  phantom  of  future  selfishness  to  cloak 
his  own.  This  form  of  misconduct  is  so  common,  so  cowardly, 
and  so  fenced  against  shame,  tbi^  it  deserves  no  quarter. 

In  1806,  during  the  short  reign  of  the  Whigs,  the  Chancellor, 
Lord  Erskinie,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Lord  Holland,  ap- 
pointed Sydney  to  the  rectory  of  Foston-le-Clay,  in  Yorkshire. 
Archbishop  Markham  permitted  him  to  continue  his  residence 
in  London,  and  for  the  present  the  preferment  made  no  dmnge 
in  his  mode  of  life.  The  following  year,  1807,  was  a  memorable 
one  in  his  career,  for  it  produced  the  *  Letters  of  Peter  Plymley  * 
en  the  Catholics.  Upwards  of  80,000  copies  of  this  witty  pro- 
duction were  sold,  and,  though  much  of  its  zest  has  evaporated 
with  time,  it  continues  to  be  ranked  among  his  happiest  effu- 
sions. The  scanty  argument  was  less  remarkable  than  the  fer- 
tility of  humour  with  which  it  was  enforced  and  repeated  under 
various  forms.  It  was  not  calculated  to  convert  the  majority  of 
his  opponents ;  for,  while  their  objections  were  in  a  great  degree 
religious,  he  reasoned  the  question  mainly  on  the  ground  of  poli- 
tical expediency.      His  prominent  point  was  the  certainty,  if 
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GftdioUc  emandpotioii  was  refiued,  thai  iht  Irish  would  throw 
theoiselves  into  the  taWM  ttf  BaooajparCey  and  diat  Great  Britain 
vaold  be  invaded^  As  tiie  predictioia  wem  not  rarified,  the  ludi- 
CHMtt  ptetmea  he  drew  of  the  couseqaences  of  French  valoor  and 
Bngliah  higotrj  aoon  lost  wAl  their  argumentative  force,  and  were 
iKolj  read  as  nek  specimens  of  comic  fSancy^  Viewed  in  this 
light,  they  desorred  their  fame.  The  xeal  and  dnrable  blot  upon 
the  *  Letters  of  Peter  Plyraley '  is  the  levity  with  which  re}igk>us 
tidies  are  sometimes  trsaled,  and  the  ridicule  and  contempt  cast 
upon  aUe  and  eicellacit  men  whose  notions  of  piety  differed  from 
his  own.  The  subject  is  forced  upon  the  notice  of  every  reader 
of  the  works  of  Sydney  Smith ;  nor  is  it  possible,  in  an  estimate 
of  his  life  and  opinions,  to  pass  it  over  altogether. 

The  notion  that  he  held  opinions  at  variance  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  was  without  foundation.  He  protested  vehe- 
mently against  the  infidel  notions  which  were  occasionally  put 
forth,  during  its  early  time,  in  the  *  Edinburgh  Review,'  and  told 
Je£Erey  that  he  would  abjure  all  connexion  with  it  unless  the 
practice  ceased.  When  a  bookseller  sent  him  an  unchristian 
publication,  he  wrote  a  letter  of  remonstrance,  and  concluded  by 
sajing,  '  I  have  an  unaffected  horror  of  irreligion  and  impiety, 
and  every  principle  of  suspicion  and  fear  would  be  ezoited  in  me  by 
a  man  who  professed  himself  an  infidel.'  He  emphatically  declared 
that  he  believed  all  the  views  embodied  in  the  Thirty-nine 
Artides  to  which  he  had  subscribed,  and  he  was  entirdy  incajpable 
of  asserting  an  untruth.  Though  he  was  plainly  an  ambitious 
Bian,  and  anxious  to  make  his  way  in  the  world,  nobody  could 
he  bolder  in  promulgating  sentiments  opposed  to  his  interests  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  surer  test  of  invincible  straightforwardness 
tiian  that  it  should  predominate  over  qualities  which  afforded  the 
strongest  t^nptation  to  palter  with  it.  ^  There  is  only  one  prin- 
ciple of  public  conduct,'  he  said,  speaking  of  political  parties^— 
^  Do  what  you  think  right,  and  take  place  and  power  as  an  acci- 
dent Upon  any  other  plan,  office  is  shabbiness,  labour,  and 
^Bcnnow.'  Upon  this  principle  be  acted  through  life.  Such, 
indeed,  was  his  hones^  and  candour,  that  the  simple  fact  of  his 
becoming  a  teacher  in  the  Church  and  accepting  its  revenues,  was 
■sufficient  evidence,  without  further  protestations,  that  he  assented 
to  the  truths  he  was  paid  to  proclaim.  His  views,  however,  Ixht- 
lowed  their  colour  from  the  theology  most  prevalent  in  his  youth. 
The  Church  had  passed  through  one  of  those  nights  which  in  all 
ages  and  countries  have  occasionally  overtaken  it,  and  the  new  day 
was  beginnii^  to  break.  The  bulk  of  the  clergy  still  belonged  to 
lht  old  school,  which  chiefly  confined  its  attention  to  the  command- 
ments, and  hardly  appeared  conscious  of  the  existence  of  the  Creed. 
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By  all  mch  persons  the  few  who  dwelt  much  upon  the  doctrines, 
of  the  Gospel,  and  insisted  upon  an  elevated  strain  of  piety 
and  a  lOQJje  than  ordinary. strictness  of  conduct,  were  r^;arded  b» 
deluded  enthusiasts.  Sydney  himself  styled  fanaticism  opinions 
which  have  ever  been  maintained  by  our  most  eminent  divines, 
and.  which  have  happily  gained,  in  the  last  five-and-twenty  years, 
their  former  ascendancy.  As  he  did  not  attempt  to  show  that 
they  were  opposed  either  to  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  BiUe, 
to  which  their  advocates  appealed,  nothing  can  be  less  forcible 
dian  this  portion  of  his  writings ;  and  when  he  called  the  reli- 
gion of  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  his  adherents  ^  nonsense  which  dis- 
gusted his  understanding,'  and  the  clergjrmen  of  that  persuasion 
*  groaning  and  garrulous  gendemen/  he  at  least  violated  his  own 
Qzcellent  maxim,  ^  Piety  and  honesty  are  always  venerable,  with 
whatever  degree  of  error  they  happen  to  be  connected.'  StiU 
worse  was  his  attack  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  upon  the  devoted 
missionaries  of  India,  and  which  it  is  strange  to  find  reprinted 
in  the  same  volume  which  contains  his  sermon  on  the  ^  Rules  of 
Christian  Charity.'  He  would  not,  we  are  confident,  have  written 
the  article  in  later  days,  when,  upon  some  one  ridiculing  Missions 
m  his  presence,  he  dissented,  saying  that,  *  though  all  was  not 
done  that  was  projected  or  even  boasted  of,  yet  that  much  good; 
resulted,  and  that,  wherever  Christianity  was  taught,  it  brought 
with  it  the  additional  good  of  civilisation  in  its  train,  and  men 
became  better  carpenters,  better  cultivators,  better  everything.' 

To  his  general  habit  of  jesting  must  be  ascribed  the  occasional 
levity  of  his  language  when  speaking  of  sacred  subjects.  Wit  is. 
a  dangerous  faculty  in  a  divine.  Unless  a  severe  restraint  is  put 
upon  the  exercise  of  it,  every  object  comes  to  be  viewed  through 
a.  jocular  medium,  and  in  the  exigencies  of  controversy  .th^>tempt• 
ation  to  raise  a  laugh  at  the  expense. of  an  opponent  is  theft  ivce^ 
sistible.  The  usual  defence  of  those  who  employ  humotir  and 
satire  upon  solemn  themes  is  to  allege  that  they,  do  not  ridicule* 
religion,  but  the  errors  eqgrafted  upon  it.  The  answer  is,  that 
the  distinction  is  impractioMe — that  so  much,  that  is  really 
sacred  is  mixed  up  with  the  baser  matter  of  human  invention, 
that  both  are  involved  in  the  ludicrous  effect.  Add  to  which  that 
wit  is  not  argument*— that  it  is  just  as  easy  to  burlesque  what  is. 
hallowed  as  what  is  absur4rr-that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  jesters  have 
often  made  a  sport  of  tmth  when  they  fiEmcied  they  were  ex-c 
posing  folly — that  in  any  caffe  religious  convictions  are  not  a 
legitimate  subject  for  mirth — and  that,  far  from  weaning  the  mis- 
guided from  their  errors,  its  only  results  are  to  strengthen  their 
confidence  in  their  cause  when  they  find  it  assailed  by  the  exag^ 
geration  which   is   the  usual  concomitant  of  humour,   and  ta 

^         ,  shock 
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shock  Aem  by  the  mockery  which  to  them,  at  any  rate,  must 
appear  misplaced  and  profane. 

From  the  day  that  Sydney  emerged  from  the  desolation  of 
Salisbory  Plain,  his  permanent  residence  had  been  in  Edinburgh 
or  London,  where  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  all  that  was  most 
dittmgnished,  and  which  must  have  been  the  more  fascinating  to 
him  ^at  he  was  himself  numbered  among  its  brightest  orna- 
ments. A  change  was  at  hand  which  threw  him  back  upon  the 
pastoral  existence  with  which  he  commenced  his  clerical  career. 
Archbishop  Markham  died  at  the  close  of  1807,  and  his  suc- 
cessor Dr.  Vernon  required  the  rector  of  Foston-le-Clay  to  resign 
his  preferment,  or  reside.  To  defray  the  expense  of  the  removal, 
Sydney  in  1809  published  fifty  sermons,  of  which  a  considerable 
part  were  reprinted  from  the  volumes  of  1801,  which  had  not,  we 
believe,  met  with  much  success.  *You  talked,'  he  wrote  to 
Jeffirey  when  the  second  venture  had  been  made,  ^  of  reviewing 
my  sermons ;  I  should  be  obliged  to  you  to  lay  aside  the  idea  ; 
I  know  very  well  my  sermons  are  quite  insignificant'  They  are' 
certainly  not,  as  a  whole,  of  a  high  order.  His  principal  object 
in  them  was  to  enforce  moral  duties,  which  he  does  with  less  than 
his  usual  originality.  Many  of  the  ideas  are  borrowed  from  pre- 
ceding writers;  many  more  are  commonplace;  the  artificial 
rhetoric  seldom  rises  into  true  eloquence,  and  the  amplification 
of  language,  though  well  adapted  to  delivery  from  the  pulpit,  is 
often  tedious  to  read.  Particular  paragraphs  are  an  exception^ 
as  are  the  two  sermons  preached  before  the  judges  at  York  Assizes 
in  1824.  Reflecticms  which  recommend  themselves  as  soon  aa 
heard,  expressed  in  strong  and  emphatic  terms,  are  the  charac- 
taistics  of  his  best  passages. 

Sydney  lingered  awhile  in  the  metropolis,  but  in  June  1809 
he  weflt'into  banishment,  and,  as  there  was  no  parsonage  to  his 
lirin^^ihe  settled  himself  in  the  village  of  Heslington,  about  two 
miletfCrom  Yoric.  The  change  brought  with  it  some  advantages. 
He  was  sorry,  he*«aid,  to  lose  the  society  of  his  friends ;  but  he 
wished  for '  Mdre^  quiet,  more  space  for  his  children,  and  les& 
expense.  ^  Ihear  you  laugh  at  me,'  he  wrote  to  the  hostess  of 
Holland  House,  after  three  months'  trial  of  rural  pursuits,  ^  for 
being  happy  in  the  country,  and  upon  this  I  have  a  few  words  to 
saj.  I  lam  not  leading  precisely  the  life  I  should  choose,  but  that 
which  (all  things  considered,  as  well  as  I  could  consider  them) 
appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  eligible.  I  am  resolved  therefore 
to  like  it,  and  to  reconcile  myself  to  it ;  which  is  more  manly  than 
to  feign  myself  above  it,  and  to  send  up  complaints  by  the  post 
of  being  thrown  away  and  being  desolate,  and  such-like  trash. 
If  with  a  pleasant  wife,  three  children,  a  good  house  and  farm« 
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maaj  books,  «id  mMiyfriencU  who  wish  me  weli^  I  caonot  be 
happy,  I  am  a  very  silly,  foolish  fellow.  Mid  what  beconer  of  nie 
is  of  very  Utile  conse^ebce.  I  have  at  least  this  chaace  of  doings 
well  in  Yoiksfaixe,  liiat  I  am  heartily  tired  of  London.'  To 
Jef&ey  he  said,  '  Instead  of  bdng  onamnsed  by  trifles,  I  am,  am 
I  well  knew  I  should  be,  amused  by  tkem  a  great  deal  too 
much ;  I  feel  an  ungovernable  interest  about  my  hotses,  or  my 
pigs,  or  my  plants ;  I  am  forced,  and  always  was  forced,  to  tadk 
myself  up  into  an  interest  for  any  higher  objects/  These  agri^ 
«ultuml  occupations,  of  which  be  talked  so  gaily,  to  whidi  he  took 
so  kindly,  and  out  of  which  he  wisely  eztected  so  much  recrea- 
tion, were  nevertheless  a  serious  and  often  an  anxious  business,  for 
his  subsistence  depended  on  them.  The  endowment  of  his  livings 
consisted  of  300  acres  of  stiff  clay-land ;  the  tenant  refused  to 
live  any  longer  in  the  dilapidated  house,  and  Sydney,  ^a  diner  out, 
A  wit,  and  a  popular  preacher,  and  not  knowing  a  turnip  frcmi  & 
carrot,*  was  compelled  to  farm  his  stubborn  glebe.  He  applied 
himself  to  master  all  the  mysteries  of  cultivation,  from  the  broad 
principles  of  the  science  down  to  the  minutest  details  of  manage- 
ment, and  with  such  shrewdness  diat  his  clerk,  the  village  Nestor 
and  oracle,  and  who,  like  all  rustics,  judged  every  stranger  by  his 
ability  to  talk  of  bullocks,  said  to  him  at  their  first  interview, 
*  Muster  Smith,  it  often  stroikes  moy  moind  that  people  as  comes 
frae  London  is  such  fools ;  but  you,  I  see  (and  here  he  nudged  his 
rector  significantly  with  his  stick) — but  you,  I  see,  are  no  fool  I' 
Muster  Smith  had  an  excellent  maxim,  ^  that  nothii^  was  well 
done  in  a  small  household  if  the  master  and  mistress  were  igno- 
rant of  the  mode  in  which  it  ought  to  be  done.'  This  was  to  say 
in  other  words  that  nothing  is  properly  performed  without  some- 
body to  superintend  it,  and,  »  persons  in  the  middle  station  of 
life  cannot  afford  to  hire  stewards  and  housekeepers,  they  must 
be  their  own  overseers.  In  the  instance  of  Sydney  prudence  and 
inclination  went  hand  in  hand.  He  had  an  evident  pleasure  in 
•ordering  domestic  concerns — in  drilling  and  instructing  servants — 
jumI  in  regniating  the  supplies  of  the  store*>room  and  kitchen. 
He  seems,  out  of  pure  love  for  the  occupation,  to  have  even  en* 
croached  upon  the  province  of  Mrs.  Smith.  Housekeepers  mi^ 
profit  by  the  discoveries  which  his  shrewdness  enabled  him  to 
make. 

*  Have  you  never  observed,'  he  said,  '  what  a  dislike  servants  have  to 
anything  cheap  ?  They  hate  saving  their  master's  money.  I  tried  this 
experiment  with  great  success  the  other  day.  Finding  we  consumed  a 
great  deal  of  soap,  I  sat  down  in  my  thinking-chair,  and  took  the  soap- 
i^uestion  into  consideration,  and  I  found  reason  to  suspect  that  we 
were  using  a  very  expensive  article,  when  a  luuch  cheaper  one  would 
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«erra  the  fmipoM  better.  I  onkved  haUWi^clezffi  povncU  of  botk  aorta, 
bot  took  the  preemdoD  of  dumgkig  the  p^pcn  on  whick  the  prices 
were  marked  befiwe  giving  them  into  the  hands  of  Betty.  ^<  Wdl^ 
Bettj,  which  Map  do  yoa  find  weshes  bert?"  "^Oh,  ^eese,  Sir,  the 
dearest,  in  the  blue  paper ;  it  makes  a  ktiber  as  w^  again  as  the  other  l" 
^  Well,  fiettj,  you  shall  always  have  it,  then ;"  and  thus  the  imsuspeet- 
lag  Betty  saved  me  some  pounds  a-year,  and  washed  the  clothes  better/ 

*  The  cook,  the  butler,  the  groom,  the  market-man,'  says  Swift, 
in  his  ironical  directions  to  servants,  *and  every  other  person 
who  is  concerned  in  the  expenses  of  the  family,  should  act  as  if 
his  master's  whole  estate  ought  to  be  applied  to  that  servant's 
particular  business.  For  instance,  if  the  cook  computes  his 
master*  s  estate  to  be  a  thousand  pounds  a-year,  he  reas(»iably 
concludes  that  a  thousand  pounds  a^-year  will  afford  meat  enough, 
and  therefore  he  need  not  be  sparing.  The  butler  makes  die 
same  judgment ;  so  may  the  groom  and  the  coachman ;  and  thus 
every  branch  of  expense  will  be  filled  to  your  master^s  honour.* 

Nothing^  can  be  beneath  a  man  in  humble  circumstances  which 
enables  him  to  combine  comfort  with  economy  in  his  household. 
Sydney  did  more.  Despite  his  small  establishment,  be  enter- 
tBoned  with  credit  the  great  folks  who  visited  him  in  his  retire- 
ment, and  satisfied  the  critical  palates  of  town-pampered  epi- 
cures. The  ill  success  which  commonly  attends  parsonic  fes- 
tivities is  laughably  exemplified  in  one  of  his  own  stories,  a  little 
heightened,  we  presume,  in  the  telling : — 

'  What  misery  human  beings  infliet  on  each  other  under  the  name  of 
pleasure  !  We  went  to  dine  last  Thursday  with  a  neighbouring  clergy- 
man, a  haunch  of  venison  being  the  stimulus  to  the  invitation.  We  set 
out  at  five  o'clock ;  drove  in  a  broiling  sun  on  dusty  roads,  three  miles, 
in  our  best  gowns ;  found  squires  and  parsons  assembled  in  a  small  hot 
room,  the  whole  house  redolent  of  frying ;  talked,  as  is  our  wont,  of 
roads,  weather,  and  turnips ;  that  done,  began  to  grow  hungry,  then 
serious,  then  impatient.  At  last  a  stripling,  evidently  caught  up  for  the 
occasion,  opened  the  door,  and  beckoned  our  host  out  of  the  room. 
After  some  moments  of  awful  siiq>ense  he  returned  to  as  with  a  face 
of  much  distress,  saying,  the  woman  afsisting  in  the  kitchen  had  mis- 
taken the  soup  for  dirty  water,  and  had  thvown  it  away,  so  we  must  do 
without  it  I  At  last  to  our  joy  dinner  was  announced ;  but,  oh  ye 
gods !  as  we  entered  the  dining-room  what  a  gale  met  our  nose  I  The 
venison  was  high,  the  venison  was  uneatable,  and  was  obliged  to  follow 
the  soup  with  all  speed.  Dinner  proceeded,  but  our  spirits  flagged 
under  these  accumulated  mbfortunes.  There  was  an  anxious  pause 
between  the  first  and  second  courses ;  we  looked  each  other  in  the  face 
—what  new  disaster  awaits  us  ?  The  pause  became  fearful.  At  last 
the  door  burst  open,  and  the  boy  rushed  in,  calling  out  aloud,  "  Please, 
Sir,  has  Betty  any  right  to  leather  I  ?  "   What  human  gravity  could 
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stand  this?  We  roared  with  laughter;  all  took  part  against  Better ; 
obtained  the  second  course  with  some  difficulty,  bored  «ich  other  the 
usual  time,  ordered  our  carriages,  expecting  our  postboys  to  be  drunk, 
and  were  mteM  to  Providence  for  not  permitting  tlicm  to  dqiosit  us 
in  a  wet  ditch.     So  much  for  dinners  in  the  country  I ' 

A  turn  for  small  contrivances,  many  of  them  of  a  whimsical 
description,  was  conspicuous  in  Sydney's  domestic  management. 
He  at  one  time  attempted  to  bum  the  fat  of  his  own  sheep,  filled 
his  house  with  villanous  smells,  and  ended  by  discovering  that 
he  could  not  dispense  with  the  tallow-chandler.  Having  a  sluggish 
horse,  he  fastened  a  small  sieve  to  the  end  of  the  shaft,  which 
induced  the  animal  to  quicken  its  speed,  in  the  hope  of  reaching 
the  com ;  and  this  he  called  |l  patent  Tantalus.  Such  an  exercise 
of  ingenuity  almost  amounted  to  a  practical  joke. 

Sydney  extended  his  care  to  the  secular  concerns  of  his 
parishioners.  He  established  the  allotment-system ;  endeavoured 
to  improve  their  cookery ;  and  directed  them  to  the  choice  of 
the  most  economical  descriptions  of  food.  Above  all,  he  was 
their  physician.  There  is  nothing  for  which  the  popy  are  so 
grateful  as  drugs,  which  they  receive  with  unsuspecting  confidence 
from  any  hands  that  are  rash  enough  to  offer  them.  Sydney^ 
though  undiplomaed,  was  not  untaught  He  had  pursued  the 
study  of  medicine  at  Oxford,  and  was  advised  by  the  professor^ 
Sir  Christopher  Pegge,  to  become  one  of  the  faculty.  In  antici- 
pation of  being  located  in  some  mral  district,  where  professional 
skill  would  be  out  of  the  question,  and  even  professional  igno- 
rance too  costly  for  the  majority  of  his  parishioners,  he  subse- 
?uently  attended  clinical  lectures  in  the  hospitals  of  Edinburgh, 
le  used  to  regret  that  medical  men  would  not  talk  more  of  their 
calling ;  *  but  I  never,'  he  said,  *  can  get  any  of  them  to  speak, — 
they  look  quite  offended.'  Sir  Henry  Holland  attests  that  he 
had  attained  to  considerable  knowledge  of  the  art,  and  that  he 
appUed  it  with  remarkable  tact.  He  doctored  his  own  children 
successfully  in  typhus  fever  with  the  assistance  of  only  one  con- 
sultation with  the  apothecary,  and  cured  them  of  *  the  hooping- 
cough  with  a  pennyworth  of  salt  of  tartar,  after  having  filled 
them  with  the  expensive  poisons  of  Halford.*  Scarlatina  he 
left  to  'the  graduated  homicides.'  He  kept  by  him  all  the 
usual  dmgs  and  implements  of  a  country  practi^oner.  His 
brother  Bobus  roared  with  laughter  when  a  stomach-pump  was 
shown  him ;  but  Sydney  afterwards  saved  by  it  the  life  of  a 
man-servant  who  had  accidentally  poisoned  himself  by  eating 
arsenic.  He  had  in  this  department,  as  in  others,  inventioQ^ 
of  his  own,  such  as  his  *  patent  armour,' — tin  cases  filled  with 
hot  water,  to  fit  the  head,  the  neck,  the  shoulder,  the  stomachy 
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the  feet ;  something  of  the  grotesque  mingling  itself  in  his  practices 
as  well  as  in  his  conversation. 

To  his  other  functions  he  shortly  added  that  of  a  countiy 
magistrate.  He  studied  law,  while,  by  his  sense,  sagacity,  and 
genial  disposition,  he  often  made  natural  equity  and  personal  in* 
flaence  do  the  work  of  legislative  enactments.  Game -preserving 
was  carried  to  much  greater  lengths  than  is  general  now,  and  the 
woods  on  many  estates  were  one  vast  pheasant-roost.  Sydney 
was  lenient  to  poachers,  considering  the  punishment  to  be  diispro- 
portioned  to  their  offence.  He  endeavoured  to  keep  boys  out  of 
jail,  where  casual  ofienders  were  then  frequently  converted  into 
permanent  criminals.  Humanity  is  as  common,  and  perhaps  con^ 
moner,  than  harshness.  What  was  ^noticeable  in  him  was  the 
wisdom  which  presided  over  his  kindly  feelings,  and  made  mercy 
a&d  improvement  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  year  1813  brought  with  it  a  new  occupation  —  that  of 
house-builder.  He  had  hoped  to  have  averted  this  necessity  by 
an  exchange  of  livings  ;  but  though  he  got  his  friend  Sir  William 
Scott  fto  ask  the  permission  of  Lord  Eldon,  who  as  Lord  Chan- 
cellor was  the  patxon  of  Foston,  there  was  no  obtaining  fr<Hn  him 
a  relaxation  of  his  rule,  that  one  piece  of  Chancery  preferment 
should  only  be  exchanged  for  another,  and  that  both.incuipbents 
should  be  of  the  same  age.  When  to  this  rare  conjuncture  of 
chrcomstances  was  added  the  necessity  that  Sydney's  twin  in 
years  and  Chancery  favour  should  prefer  to  his  own  little  vine- 
yard a  houseless  parish,  a  stiff-clay  farm,  and  a  northern,  de- 
solate, and  inconvenient  locality,  the  condition  amounted  to  a 
positive  prohibition.  The  archbishop  granted  him  some  years 
of  grace  ;  nor  did  he  at  the  last  insist  upon  his  building.  Sydney, 
nevertheless,  erroneously  inferred  that  it  was  in  honour  expected 
firom  him,  and  did  not  discover  the  misconception  until  ^  he  had 
burnt  his  bricks,  bought  his  timber,  and  got  into  a  situation  in 
which  it  was  more  prudent  to  advance  than  to  recede.'  These 
burthens  must  fall  upon  somebody ;  and  no  reflecting  person  will 
complain  that  his  own  turn  has  come.  The  task  has  been  per- 
formed by  hundreds  of  poorer  men  than  Sydney  Smith, — ^men 
with  less  capital,  larger  families,  and  fewer  resources.  The 
hardship  in  his  case  was,  that  with  such  talents  and  friends  he 
might  fairly  expect  his  lease  to  be  short ;  and  it  was  hardly 
worth  while  for  a  bird  of  passage  to  construct  such  a  costly  nest. 

He  set  to  work  with  his  usual  energy,  but  committed  a  grand 
mistake  at  starting.  An  architect  having  furnished  him  with 
ei^nsive  plans,  he  threw  them  aside,  and  took  the  entire  busi- 
ness into  his  own  hands.  The  issue  was  that  he  expended  up- 
wards of  4000/.  upon  the  parsonage  and  farm-buildings.     Those 
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who  know  how  dearly  isxperience  is  always  bought  in  such  cases 
will  conclude,  what  he  seems  never  to  have  suspected  himself, 
that  he  paid  far  more  money,  and  got  considerably  less  for  it, 
than  if  he  had  availed  himself  of  professional  aid.  It  would 
seem  that  honse-buildingv  after  the  experience  and  incessant 
eflTorts  of  myriads  in  erery  generation,  «ught  to  be  among  the 
most  perfect  of  tiie  arts,  and  that  there  should  exist  stereotyped 
models  of  taste  and  convenience.  But  sodi  are  the  diversities 
of  wants  and  fiuicies  that  every  man  desires  something  different 
from  his  neighbonr.  Sydney  professed  to  look  only  to  use  in  his 
dtssigns,  though  beauty,  from  the  pleasure  it  gives  the  eye,  ia 
itself  utility.  Of  this  source  of  delight  he  had  provided  so  litde, 
that,  when  he  moved  into  Somersetshire,  a  friexid  inquired,  '  Are 
you  sra-e,  Mr.  Smidi,  you  have  left  Foston?'  *Yes.'  *  Never 
to  return  ? '  *  Never  1 '  *  Well,  then,  I  may  venture  to  say  that 
it  was  without  exception  the  ugliest  house  I  ever  saw.'  The 
inside  was  better  cared  for  than  the  exterior.  He  had  aimed 
at  snugness,  and  his  parsonage,  though  plain,  was  admitted  to  be 
singularly  comfortable. 

In  March,  1814,  he  removed  into  his  new  home,  while  it  was 
yet  unfinished,  and  the  bare  walls  were  still  running  down  with 
water.  A  carpenter,  who  came  to  him  for  parish  relief,  con- 
structed a  large  part  of  the  furniture  out  of  common  deals.  What 
was  the  ultimate  result  is  'admirably  told  in  a  private  letter  of 
Mr.  Stanley,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  visited  him  at 
Foston  in  1822.  No  other  account  is  so  brief  and  graphic ;  and 
though  we  have  already  mentioned  some  of  the  traits,  we  will  not 
spoil  the  picture  by  omitting  them  here : — 

'  A  man's  character  is  probably  more  faithfully  represented  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  home  than  in  any  other  point ;  and  Foston  is  a 
fac-simile  of  its  master's  mind  irom  first  to  last.  He  had  no  architect, 
but  I  question  whether  a  more  compact,  convenient  house  cotdd  well 
be  imagined.  In  the  midst  of  a  field,  commanding  no  very  attractive 
view,  he  has  contrived  to  give  it  an  air  of  sougness  and  comfort,  and 
its  internal  arrangements  are  perfect  The  drawing-roosi  is  exquisitely 
filled  with  irregular  regularities, — tables,  books,  chairs,  Indian  ward- 
robes; everything  finished  in  thorough  taste,  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  smartness  or  useless  finery ;  and  his  inventive  genius 
appears  in  every  corner His  own  study  has  no  appear- 
ance of  comfort ;  but  as  he  reads  and  writes  in  his  family  circle,  in 
spite  of  talking  and  other  interruptions,  this  is  of  less  consequence.  In 
other  respects  it  has  its  attractions :  there,  for  instance,  he  keeps  his 
rheumatic  armour,  all  of  which  he  displayed  out  of  a  large  bag,  giving 
me  an  illustrated  lecture  upon  eadi  component  part.  Fancy  him  in  a 
fit  of  rheumatism,  his  legs  in  two  narrow  buckets  which  he  calls  his 
jack-boots,  round  the  throat  a  hollow  tin  collar,  over  each  shoulder  a 
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krge  tin  things  like  a  fihouldar  of  muttoni  on  his  b«ad  a  Indlow  tia 
h^ety — all  filled  with  hot  yniter ;  and  fancy  him  ezpatiatiDg  upon 
each  and  all  of  them  with  ultra-energy.  His  store-room  is  more  like 
that  of  an  Indiaman  than  anything  else,  containing  such  a  complete 
and  well-assorted  portion  of  every  possible  want  or  wish  jn  a  country 
establishment.  The  same  spirit  prevails  in  his  garden  and  fiurm — con^ 
trivance  and  singularity  in  every  hole  and  corner.  On  Sunday  we 
preptred  for  church.  Good  heavens  I  what  a  set-out  I  The  ikmily 
ckanot,  irbich  he  calls  the  immortai,  from  having  beeii  altered  and 
repaired  in  every  possible  way — the  last  novelty,  a  lining  of  green  cloth 
wortel  and  toed  by  the  village  taikNr— ^appeared  at  the  door,  with  a 
yur  of  shafb  sobstitnted  fior  t^  pole,  in  which  shafts  stoo4  one  of  \m 
cart-horses,  with  the  regular  cart-hamese,  and  a  driver  by  its  side^ 
His  domestic  establishmeot  is  on  a  par  with  the  rest :  his  head-servant 
is  his  carpOLter,  and  never  appears  except  on  con^Mmy-days.  We  were 
waited  upon  by  his  usual  corps  domesHque^  one  little  girl,  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  named,  I  believe,  Mary  or  Fanny,  but  invariably 
called  by  them  **  Bimch.**  With  the  most  immovable  g^vity  she  stands 
before  him  when  he  g^ves  his  orders,  the  answers  to  which  he  makes 
.  her  repeat  verbatim,  to  ensure  accuracy.  Not  to  lose  time,  he  &rms 
with  a  tremendous  speaking-trumpet  from  his  door,  a  proper  companion 
for  which  machine  is  a  telescope,  slung  in  leather,  for  observing  what 
t^ej  are  doing.' 

He  was  extremely  methodical  in  the  transaction  of  but iness, 
and  the  keeping  of  accounts,  which  was  the  more  remarkable 
that  his  nature  was  in  many  respects  volatile  and  impatient. 
On  the  two  or  three  occasions  on  which  lie  went  abroad,  he  was 
content  with  the  most  cursory  glance  at  the  objects  be  travelled 
to  see,  and  declared  he  had  mastered  the  Louvre  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.     He  dipped  into  bocdcs  after  the  same  rapid  and  roving 
fashion,  and  sat  with  a  number  piled  round  him,  that  he  might 
change  incessantly  from  one  to  another.     Systematic  study  he 
seems  seldom  to  have  attempted.     His  wretched  penmanship 
may  probably  have  been  occasioned  by  this  hasty  disposition. 
His  i^e  once  asked  him  to  interpret  a  passage  which  she  had 
tried  in  vain  to  spell  out,  a^d  he  answereo,  ^  that  he  must  decline 
ever  reading  his  own  handwriting  four  and  twenty  hours  after  he 
had  written  it*     The  deficiency  was  general  among  the   early 
Edinburgh  reviewers.     The  MS.  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
their  number  was  considered  by  the  printers  the  most  perplexing 
of  any  which  ever  came  before  them.  The  editor  set  the  example. 
'  My  dear  Jeflfrey,*  Sydney  wrote  to  him  upon  one  occasion, 
'  We  are  much  obliged  by  your  letter,  but  should  be  still  more 
so  were  it  legible.     I  have  tried  to  read  it  from  left  to  right,  and 
Mrs.  Sydney  from  right  to  left,  and  we  neither  of  us  can  decipher 
a  single  word.*     Sydhiey*s  riding  was  on  a  par  with  his  penman- 
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ship,  and  he  was  thrown  incessantly  to  the  constant  terror  of 
his  family.  A  tailor  once  chancing  to  call  with  his  bill  shortly 
after  Sydney  had  mounted  his  horse,  his  wife  inferred  that  some 
terrible  accident  had  occurred,  and,  rushing  down  to  the  man, 
exclaimed,  *  Where  is  he?  Where  is  your  master?  Is  he  hurt? 
I  insist  upon  knowing  the  worst?'  He  rode  no  more  after  this. 
His  friend,  Sir  George  Phillips,  whom  he  called  '  the  happiest 
man  and  the  worst  rider  he  had  ever  known,'  he  alleged  to  be  one 
fall  a-head  of  him. 

The  money  he  had  expended  in  building  left  him  poor  for 
many  years,  and,  in  his  own  language,  he  was  obliged  to  make 
sixp^ice  do  the  work  of  a  shilling.  Notwithstanding  his  pre* 
vailing  mirthfulness,  which  was  in  part  produced  by  his  resolute 
determination  to  drive  away  care,  his  natural  temperament  was 
by  no  means  sanguine,  and  during  this  period  of  debt  he  spent 
many  sleepless  nights,  and,  as  he  hung  over  his  bills,  would  bury 
his  face  in  his  hands,  and  exclaim,  *  Ah  !  I  see,  I  shall  end  my 
old  age  in  a  gaol.'  These  were  passing  emotions.  It  is  evident 
that  in  the  main  he  was  a  very  happy  man,  who  had  the  art  to 
play  with  life  whilst  he  felt  its  responsibilities.  Certainly  he  was 
not  much  the  less  happy  that  he  was  driven  to  devise  eccmomical 
contrivances,  that  he  was  compelled  to  content  himself  with  the 
substance  of  comfort,  and  dispense  with  the  gewgaw  which  is  its 
shadow ; — that  his  carriage  was  of  village  manufacture,  his  horse 
fresh  from  the  plough,  his  butler  Bunch,  a  little  garden-girl, 
made  like  a  mill-stone,  whom  he  himself  had  trained  to  the 
office.  These  were  the  peculiarities  which  gave  a  zest  to  enjoy- 
ment, kept  existence  from  stagnating,  and  furnished  an  endless 
theme  for  jest.  He  could  not,  indeed,  afford  to  make  many 
visits  to  London,  which  was  to  him  the  centre  of  attraction,  but 
relays  of  bis  celebrated  friends  were  constantly  finding  their  way 
to  his  retirement,  and  gave  little  ground  for  his  complaint  that 
the  idea  of  filling  a  country-house  with  company  was  a  dreanfi 
which  ended  in  excuses  and  nobody  coming  except  the  parson  of 
the  parish.  His  family,  and  no  one  was  a  more  aiTectionate, 
attentive,  and  indulgent  father,  were  the  better  for  his  constant 
presence  among  them,  and  his  own  mind  must  have  profited 
by  the  sedater  pursuits  of  his  quiet  home.  He  acknowledged 
this  himself.  *  Living  a  good  deal  alone  as  I  do  now,'  he  wrote 
to  Jeffrey  in  1810,  *  will,  I  believe,  correct  me  of  my  faults ;  for 
a  man  can  do  without  his  own  approbation  in  much  society,  but 
he  must  make  great  exertions  to  gain  it  when  he  lives  alone.' 
He  used  to  remark,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  might  have  been 
a  different  man,  if,  like  Lord  Holland,  he  had  spent  his  days 
among  all  that  was  most  worth  seeing  and  hearing  in  Europe, 
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instead  of  being  confined,  for  the  largest  part  of  his  time,  to 
the  society  of  his  parish-clerk.  -  But  it  is  not  in  conversation,  or 
in  roving  about,  useful  and  delightful  as  each  may  be  in  its 
degree,  that  any  one  acquires  profound  knowledge  or  deep 
wisdom.  These  are  the  products  of  diligent  study,  of  solitary 
meditation ;  and  it  was  in  the  retirement  of  his  early  and  middle 
age  that  Sydney,  we  suspect,  acquired  the  ballast  which  gave 
steadiness  and  purpose  to  his  buoyant  wit.  'The  haunts  of 
happiness,'  he  once  wrote,  *  are  varied  and  rather  unaccountable ; 
but  I  have  more  often  seen  her  among  little  children,  home  fire- 
sides, and  country  houses,  than  anywhere  else ;  at  least  I  think 
so.'     He  might  have  been  sure. 

Thus  time  crept  on  without  any  notable  change  in  his  cir- 
cumstances, when  an  old  aunt  died  in  1821,  and  unexpectedly 
left  him  a  respectable  legacy.  Two  or  three  years  later  he  had 
the  living  of  Londesborough,  which  produced  him  a  clear  700/.  a 
year,  given  him  to  hold  until  Mr.  Howard,  the  son  of  Lord  Carlisle, 
should  be  qualified  to  take  it.  The  revolution  of  the  wheel  was 
bringing  him  up  now  on  its  ascending  side.  Before  his  tenure 
of  Londesborough  was  out,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  whose  generosity 
and  friendship  were  superior  to  all  political  differences,  presented 
him,  at  the  commencement  of  1828,  with  a  prebendal  stall  at 
Bristol.  In  the  summer  of  the  following  year  he  exchanged 
Foston  for  the  delightful  rectory  of  Combe  Florey  in  Somerset- 
shire. Having  repaired,  enlarged,  and  beautified  the  dilapidated 
parsonage,  at  an  expense  of  2000/.,  he  ever  after  spoke  of  the 
place  as  a  terrestrial  paradise,  so  far  as  he  would  allow  that  term 
to  be  applicable  to  the  country  at  all.  But  sharp  winds  blow 
from  more  quarters  than  one,  and  his  pecuniary  anxieties  had  not 
long  ceased  when  he  lost  his  son  Douglas,  a  most  promising 
young  man  of  twenty-four,  on  the  14th  of  April,  1829.  This, 
he  said,  was  the  first  great  misfortune  of  his  life.  The  more 
ordinary  trials  which  upright  men  encounter  in  their  struggles 
with  the  world  go  but  skin  deep,  and  leave  no  scars. 

More  preferment  was  at  hand.  The  Whigs  came  into  office 
at  the  close  of  1830,  and,  in  addition  to  the  claim  which  Sydney 
had  upon  a  party  whose  cause  he  had  steadily  espoused  and  pro- 
moted, the  leading  members  of  the  Administration  were  among 
his  old  and  intimate  friends.  Of  this  number  was  the  premier, 
and  one  of  the  first  remarks  of  Lord  Grey  on  his  accession  to 
power  was,  '  Now,  I  shall  be  able  to  do  something  for  Sydney 
Smith.'  He  redeemed  his  intention  in  September,  1831,  by 
making  him  a  canon  of  St.  Paul's ;  and  if  more  vacancies  had 
occurred,  it  was  Sydney's  belief  that  he  would  have  made  him  a 
bishop.     That  Lord  Grey's  successor  did  not  complete  the  work 
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of  promotion  continued  %  source  of  vexation  to  the  canon  of  S 
Paul's  up  to  the  close  of  his  life,  and  even  after  he  had  ceased  t 
wish  for  the  dignity,  and  was  resolved  to  decline  it,  he  ardentl 
desired  to  have  the  credit  of  the  offer.      Lord  Melbourne  i 
reported  to  have  said  that  there  was  nothing  he  more  regrette 
in  his  ministerial  career  than  that  he  had  neglected  his  claims 
No  one  can  doubt  that  the  premier  was  influenced  bj  the  ofienc 
which  would  have  been  given  bj  the  elevation  of  Sydney  to  th 
bench,  and  in  this  instance  we  cannot  but  feel  that  official  pni 
dence  dictated  a  sounder  conclusion  than  subsequent  refiectioi 
when  responsibility  and  power  had  passed  away.     If  politicf 
services   were   a   ground,    which   they  never  ought  to   be,  fo 
advancement  to  the  episcopacy,  and  if  intellect  and  probity  wer 
alone  a  claim,  nobody  had  a  better  right  to  the  office  than  Sydne 
Smith.     But  it  was  not  as  a  divine  that  he  was  distinguished 
and  though  the  other  qualities  of  literature,  learning,  and  powei 
ful  writing  make  an  excellent  setting,  the  central  jewel  of  th 
mitre  should  be  of  a  more  ecclesiastical  kind.     Nor  were  th 
drawbacks  exclusively  negative.     A  great  change,  greater  thai 
he  appears  to  have  been  aware  of,  had  taken  place  in  religiou 
opinion  since  he  entered  the  Church,  and  there  were  passages  ii 
his^  writings  which  jarred  upon  the  feelings  of  the  new  gene 
ration.     He  has  himself  indicated  another  obstacle.     The  onlj 
thing,  he  said,  he  could  be  charged  with  was  high  spirits  an( 
much   innocent  nonsense.     But  if  it  was  wrong  in  the  publi 
to  bdieve  that  more  gravity  was  desirable  in  one  of  the  master 
of  Christendom,  he  had  fostered  the  notion  when  he  unjustly  bel< 
up  Canning  to  ridicule  as  a  politician   because  he  was  a  jeste 
and  a  man  of  pleasantry.     A  predominating  levity  is  at  least  i 
excusable  in  a  statesman  as  a  bishop.     How  much  the  objectioi 
would  have  been  felt  in  his  own  case  is  evident  from  an  observa 
tion  he  let  fall  in  conversation — ^  I  was  never  asked  in  all  my  l^ 
to  be  a  trustee  or  an  executor.     No  one  believes  that  I  can  b^ 
plodding  man  of  business,  as  mindful  of  its  dry  details  asm 
gravest"  and  most  stupid  man  alive.'     If  such  was  the  impressi< 
however  mistaken,  which  he  left  upon  his  friends,  who  had  I 
best  opportunities  of  detecting  his  solid  qualities  beneath  I 
lighter  atmosphere  which  enveloped  them,  it  is  easy  to  see  b< 
seriously  his  spiritual  authority  must  have  suffered  with  strangi 
who  only  knew  him  by  Peter  Plymley's  Letters  and  his  fame  al 
wit.     His  daughter,  in  discussing  the  subject,  quotes  his  rOTsI 
*  I  hope  I  am  too  much  a  man  of  honour  to  take  an  office  witM 
fiashioning  my  manners  tod  conversation  so  as  not  to  bring  it  ri 
discredit*     In  this  instance  we  think  that  the  manners  aad  ci 
versation  should  precede  the  appointment,  and  not  wait  to ' 
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pfodsoed  by  it;  that  he  who  is  selected  to  be  the  bead  of  a  dio- 
cese and  a  pftttem  to  the  clergy  should  be  already  conspicuous 
for  the  qualities  required  by  his  station,  and  that  he  should  not 
have  to  put  them  on  for  thie  first  time  with  his  robes  of  cy6ice 
when  be  had  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  stairs.  Men  cannot 
always  be  aaswerable  for  themselves.  If  habit,  as  the  Duke  of 
WelUngton  asserted,  is  ten  times  nature,  long  habit  and  nature 
oomhiiied  are  almost  irresistible.  When  the  restraint  of  novelty 
had  worn  off,  and  he  had  grown  easy  in  his  new  position,  he 
wonld,  we  suspect,  have  instinctively  indulged  in  sallies  that 
would  have  exceeded  the  bounds  of  episcopal  usage.  In  the  very 
letter  to  Iiwd  icikn  Russell,  in  April,  1837,  in  which  he  con- 
tended for  his  fitness  for  the  office,  he  made  an  announcement 
that  showed  what  unwonted  characteristicg  he  would  have  intro- 
dnccd  into  the  ecclesiastical  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords: 
*  Had  I  been  a  bishop,  you  would  have  seai  me,  on  a  late  occa- 
sion, charging and with  a  gallantry  which  would  have 

wanned  your  heart's  blood,  and  made  Melbourne  rub  the  skin  off 
his  hands.'    That  Sydney  would  have  laboured  to  do  his  duty,  that 
he  would  have  conducted  himself  towaids  his  clergy  with  infinite 
kindness  and  tact,  and  that  he  would  have  managed  his  business 
with  shrewdness,  diligence,  and  skill,  can  be  questioned  by  no 
one.     He  was  no  sooner  installed  in  his  canonry  at  St.  Paul's 
than  the  office  devolved  upon  him  of  administering  a  fund,  in 
which  the  Dean  and  Chapter  have  no  sort  of  interest,  for  the 
repair  of  the  fabria      Mr.  Cockerell,  the  cathedral  architect, 
describes  the  suspicions  vigilance  with  which  he  watched  the 
officials,  taxed  accounts,  and  investigated  contracts.     He  learnt 
the  market  rates  of  all  the  materials,  from  Portland  stone  down 
to  putty ;  he  would  allow  nothing  to  be  undertaken  without  his 
personal  inspection,  and,  portly  and  gouty  as  he  was,  he  scaled 
heights  and  pinnadies  which  even,  says  Mr.  Cockerell,  to  those 
accustomed  to  them  are  *  both  awful  and  fatiguing.'     Warned  by 
the  disastrous  fires  at  York  Minster,  he  caused  St.  Paul's  to  be 
insured,  had  mains  conducted  from  the  New  River  into  the  base- 
ment of  the  building,  had  cisterns  and  engines  put  into  the  roof, 
and  dedared  that  *  he  would  reproduce  the  deluge  in  the  cathedral.' 
He  introduced  a  variety  of  improvements  in  the  administration  of 
the  works  and  finmoes,  and  altogether  paid  an  attention  to  his 
duties  of  which  Mr.  Cocko-ell  had  seen  no  similar  example  during 
flie  quarter  of  a  century  that  he  bad  superintended  the  repairs. 

In  1837  appeared  the  first  of  his  three  Letters  to  Archdeacon 
SiBgleton,  ^On  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission.'  None  of  his^ 
writings  are  superior  in  argument  and  wit  to  these  celebrated 
pamphlets,  which  had  the  result  of  materially  modifying  the 
neasure  they  opposed.     Nothing  could  be  more  masterly  than 
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his  demonstration  tUsLt  ^n  inequalitj*  inthe  valu^ofbenefioes*' 
advanta^ous  to  ibe  Chnrch/that  it  w^'the'cfaa&ce  of  theiprises 
that  attracted  so  large  an  atnoUnt  of  learning  ^and  talent  into  its 
service^  and  thatj  if  an  ^uklizalion  waSiattenfepted^'itheaien  wonkl 
be  reduced  to  the  same  uniform  mediocrity  as  their  livii^ik.  The 
tide  of  opinion  ^ais(  then  rhnntng  fast'  ki  'fkront-  of  ^thc^  change ; 
Sydney  checked  and  tum^  it'bkck,and^  ita  thersItefatioBs^vihicb 
were  made,  th^  ]fH)sition  i6t  Which  he  cmitenddd  vhbi (admitted 
to  be  unaniwetabf^'.'  ''  *  ""'•  '■  '"  '"  f"  •  •»•)  -'iJ  ^l  »n(i/i  /7'.v  . 
In  1839  he  broug-ht  oilWhh  gr^&t^^tctess^pM^phl^tiagainst 
the  ballot,  and  the  satni^  yi^tit  he'•l*ep<lkb1i9hedl:bis^kfticM<f]t>tn 
the  £dinl)u^h  H^View,  t6gether' Wifik'^his  dtbcb'inisceilancous 
writings.  This  collection  c^f  his  Wofks '  was  >  npi^y .  fa^burafelj 
received ;  Infect;  ')^^fA)tAy&'\^iA''\tik:t^^^ 

sional  prbdui^ionsy'llk^^'hik  ieiteti^ion><Am^rkM  debteiinllS^, 
kept  it  ffesl'to'theeiid'of  his'iiffe;  "Hitt^airtXnilstBiiceBtweDt/oD 
improvitij^>t^ith'hiis  repntatlbn. '  Hy^^brolherCotirteiitatyy.vihGi  itad 
realised  'i  I^i'^^Tbttntie  ih  India, ^^d' in  1^8^  whhoiit  aiwill^atod 
Sydhey  idherited  'Hhb  ihird'of  his  phipl^ty.  W>]iatt«iiialned  tn  ^im 
of  existence 'T^d'^aissed  ihti^bi^ken  prod^4ritV.^'^I  hav^lbilgfsinoel^' 
he  vrrote  to  Liildy  it^llattd  ^il'184'ly  ^'gidfrid  of  drambHiimttnd 
wish  iox  distin<!:tt6ns;  afed  alfti' '  mtibh  hft>|fypiefr-  for  it;:  The  jooiney 
is  nearly  oVerj  ind  I'&nif^tArel'^s  iftttd'  g^O6d-hnttil0ured/  •  His-ioTifr  of 
llondon  and  the  cravln;^^  forsotlety'bifefcAme^trbdgerttb  heikdvaneed 
to  lus  three  srore  ycBtri  and  tipn.  ♦I  SlifiZ/^ferit/'ibe iMddin 4886, )^<he 
fy  f  th  ar  t  of  H  fe  ihaul  d  b^  in  prren  t  cities  t  it  is  there,lin  i^  long  death 
of  old  age,  that  t  tnnn  most  rolrg^S'hinisiell:^Midlivinlii]BiitiBl5, 
receives' the  gye;it<>st  rt^ijsolarufjf  fi^itt'th^jattMitio«b)ofimiid$(tawl 
the  greatest  div(?rsion  ffrtm  l?xWmrf  C^ik^iinuBtsmoes/^  tifThfe  Mai- 
mer and  th(^  CQutTlry/  he  wrote  to  iM life  Hlirboutit<lilii>16B8^>if^ave 
no  c  1  ]  arm s  f* > t m  f^ .  1  ] n o k  f <  > r \Vitd  ^ttkioifts^f^  to. ttt^  teturni  of  bad 
weather,  cofti  fii<^;'iifid'^odd'is<^i^iy  iki'«ictow>d^didit»^ir>  I  <kdTe 
ho  relisV!fof't!ile"^ohhiYy  ;'if"is  A'^ittd  ^>fcettlthy-^;iw¥e;>/!  I  am 
afraid  yo^  irfe"nBt''eximpf  fi^ttif  Ate  tkltislonsj  of  flowcis^  tgiwen 
turf,  and'  biitik^,  tHty  alT -Aflbt-d*  feHght' ^tificatton^'>bmt; Mt  wwth 
an  hour  df  ratidnai  ^'cbhv^atMh  ;  arid  •  tbtional'- iibn<^rBatidn<  in 
sufficient  q^htjtie^  is:'oh!y  i6Mk  hiid'fW!^  1^  wngliegatioa' of  a 
million  of  peojile  i^  dhe^'!iJ>ot:*""Thi  t^al  use^x^f-tiie  covntry,  ihe 
said,  was  to  'fiifd  fobd  "ioi  (M^i  He 'hada  "particMfl^ '  i^v^'  for 
flowers,  and  was  fat*  fVoii'ibi^cttsibltf  lb  the  pleasure  afforded  by 
iniral  sighis'  aiid'  sdiihds^'bitf  ib^  ^mte^tfed>'l^  had  i grown- too  old 
to  be  gulled  by  thetti:  <T6  illy  Wiitfdthdre  is  ^miy  verdure  in  the 
creation  like  the  green  citf  ^^ — -^  fa^*  land  LnMireil^  talks  more 
sweetly  than  bitds  can  sihg/  '  ^  What  a  beautilul>  field  1*  exclaimed 
one  of  his  guests  iit  Combe  PIbrey  :  *  I  should  like 'it  better,'  he 
replied,  ^  paved  and  filled  with  people.'     He  had  still  occasional 
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▼ivttations  of  ninl  enthmi&8m ;  bot  in  general  the  placid  delight 
of  countrj  objects  proved  too  tame  for  the  blunted  perceptions  of 
advancii^  years,  which  required  a  stronger  stimulus.  He  was 
not,  he  sa^df  one  of  those  persons,  who  had  ^  infinite  resources  in 
themselves/ 

Nine  years  before  he  died  he  spoke  of  it  as  one  of  the  evils  of 
old  age — that,  as  your  time  is  come,  you  think  every  little  illness 
the  b^Inning  of  the  end.  ^  When  a  man  expects  to  be  arrested, 
every  knock  at  the  door  is  an  alarm.'  The  knocks  at  his  door 
were  chiefly  periodical  fits  of  gout  and  attacks  of  asthma.  In 
October,  1844,  water  on  the  chest,  consequent  upon  disease  of  the 
heart,  ^ve  indication  that  the  inexorable  creditor  was  come  at 
last.  He  hastened  from  Combe  Florey  up  to  London,  that  he 
might  have  the  benefit  of  the  kindness  and  skill  of  his  son-in-law, 
Dr.  Holland.  His  old  jocosity  still  broke  out.  *  If  you  hear  of 
sixteen  or  eighteen  pounds  of  human  flesh,'  he  wrote  to  Lady 
Carlisle,  *  they  belong  to  me.  I  look  as  if  a  curate  had  been 
taken  out  of  me.'  The  low  diet  prescribed  him  was  a  constant 
subject  of  humorous  complaint  *  Ah,  Charles,*  he  said  to 
General  Fox,  ^  I  wish  I  were  allowed  even  the  wing  of  a  roastied 
batterfly.'  As  the  disorder  advanced  and  subdued  his  powers  he 
remained  patient  and  calm,  but  spoke  litde,  and  this  chiefly  to 
address  a  few  words  of  kindness  to  those  about  him.  He  was 
aware  that  his  end  was  approaching,  gave  directions  for  his 
funeral  to  an  old  and  faithful  servant,  and  told  her  that  all  must 
assist  to  cheer  him  and  keep  up  his  spirits  if  he  lingered  long. 
He  appears  throughout  life  to  have  had  a  dread  of  depression  ; 
and,  though  his  natural  spirits  were  in  general  high,  we  believe 
that  he  often  assumed  the  character  of  the  laughing  to  avoid 
sinking  into  that  of  the  weeping  philosopher.  On  the  22nd  of 
February,  1845,  the  contest  with  pain  and  lassitude  came  to  a 
dose,  and  the  '  long  death  of  old  age '  was  complete. 

The  works  of  Sydney  Smith,  like  those  of  all  persons  who  have 
written  much,  are  of  v^  unequal  merit ;  but  we  cannot  doubt 
that  what  is  excellent  in  them  will  ensure  them  a  high  and  durable 
rank  in  English  literature.  In  his  views  there  was  nothing 
original ;  it  was  far  otherwise  with  his  mode  of  enforcing  them. 
His  manner  is  peculiarly  his  own,  and  it  is  effective  and  racy. 
The  first  place  is  due  to  his  humour,  which  is  broad  and  often 
burlesque,  and  is  easily  ti'aced  up  to  two  or  three  sources.  To 
seize  some  element  in  a  case  and  picture  the  utmost  extravagances 
of  the  ridiculous  kind,  possible  or  even  impossible,  to  which  it 
might  be  supposed  to  give  rise,  is  one  of  his  favourite  methods, 
A  passage  from  his  article  on  the  Sermon  of  Dr.  Langford,  for 
the  Royal  Humane  Society,  will  serve  for  a  specimen,  though  we 
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select  it  more  for  its  farevity  than  its  Bierit^  The  old  complaint 
of  the  soporific  efieets  of  a  doll  prodoctioa  is  thus  expanded  by 
Sytbej  Smith : — 

*  An  accideDt  which  happened  to  the  gentleman  engaged  in  review- 
ing this  sermon  proves  in  the  roost  striJLing  manner  the  importance  of 
this  charity  for  restoring  to  life  persons  in  whom  the  vital  power  is 
suspended.  He  was  diseovered  with  Dr.  Langfbrd's  discourses  lying* 
open  before  him,  in  a  state  of  the  inost  profound  skep ;  from  whic^  he 
could  not  by  any  means  be  awakened  for  a  great  length  of  time.  By 
attending,  however,  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  Humane  Society, 
fiingii^  in  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  applying  hot  flannels,  and  carefully 
removing  the  discourse  itself  to  a  gr!^  distance,  the  critic  was  restored 
to  his  disconsolate  brothers.' 

Another  mode  in  which  he  exercises  the  facdity  is  by  drawing 
ludicrous  comparisons.  Of  these  one  of  the  best  and  most  cele* 
brated  is  tluraywn  into  a  note  to  the  Letters  of  Peter  Plymley : — 

*  Nature  descends  down  to  infinite  small ness.  Mr.  Canning  has  his 
parasites ;  and  if  you  take  a  large  buzzing  bluebottle  fly,  and  look  at  it 
in  a  microscope,  yon  may  see  20  or  30  little  ugly  insects  crawHng 
about  it,  which  doubtless  think  their  fly  to  be  the  bluest,  grandest, 
merriest,  most  important  animal  hi  the  unWene,  and  are  convinced  tbe 
world  would  be  at  an  end  if  it  ceased  to  buzz.' 

Still  more  characteristic,  and  we  must  add  more  mischievous, 
was  the  comparison  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  a  fabulous  Mrs. 
Partington  during  the  Reform  frenzy  of  1831 : — 

^  I  do  not  mean  to  be  disrespectful,  but  the  attempt  of  the  Lords  te 
stop  the  progress  of  reform  reminds  me  very  forcibly  of  the  great 
storm  of  Sidmouth,  and  of  the  conduct  of  the  excellent  Mrs.  Partington 
on  that  occasion.  In  the  winter  of  1824  there  set  in  a  great  flood 
upon  that  town — the  tide  rose  to  an  incredible  height — the  waves 
rushed  in  upon  the  honses,  and  everything  was  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion. In  the  midst  of  this  subfiine  snd  terrible  storm,  Dame  Partington, 
wbo  lived  upon  the  beach,  was  seen  at  the  door  of  her  house  with  mops 
and  pattens,  trundling  her  map,  squeezing  out  the  sea-water,  and 
vigorously  pushing  away  the  Athuitie  Ocean.  The  Atlantic  wis 
nMBed.  Mrsr  Partington's  spirit  was  up,  but  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
the  contest  was  unequal.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  beat  Mrs.  Partiugten* 
She  was  excellent  at  a  slop  or  a  puddle,  but  she  should  not  have 
meddled  with  a  tempest.  Gentlemen^  be  at  your  ease — be  quiet  and 
steady.     You  will  beat  Mrs.  Partington.* 

Both  qualities  of  his  humour  are  exhibited  here^  for  the  whole 
force  of  the  comparison  lies  in  the  previous  comical  but  extravar 
gant  supposition  of  Mrs.  Partington  attempting  to  arrest  the 
onward  roll  of  the  Atlantic  with  her  mop.  His  noost  frequent 
resource  of  all  is,  however,  to  take  the  principle  of  his  adversary 

^         T  .     and 
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aad  eadeaToiir  to  ahow  iU  absordity  bj  puthing  it  to  iu  extrMnest 
roMpgoencea.  *  The  best  way  of  anawering  a  bad  argoment,*  he 
sajs  bimaeli  in  his  article  oa  *'  Spring  Guns  and  Man  Traps,'  '  is 
not  to  stop  it,  bat  to  let  it  go  on  in  its  course  till  it  leaps  over  the 
booadaries  of  common  sense.'  Thus  Hannah  More,  in  protesting 
agaiast  the  scanty  dress  of  the  ladies  of  the  day,  having  asserted 
thaty  if  they  knew  how  much  more  winning  tltey  appeared  in  pro- 
portion as  tkey  were  corered,  ^  the  coquet  would  adopt  the  method 
as  an  aUnrement,  and  the  voluptuous  as  the  roost  infallible  art  of 
wdoctioii,'  Sydney  justly  subjoined,  *  If  there  is  any  truth  in  this 
passage,  inidity  becomes  a  virtue,  and  no  decent  woman  for  the 
futoie  can  be  seen  in  garments.'  Examples  of  this  hnmoroua 
artifi<»  of  logic  are  endless  in  his  writings. 

His  wit  is  usually  a  vehicle  for  argument — is  employed  not 
simply  to  amuse  the  reader  with  laughable  conceptions,  but 
to  UinstiBte  and  establish  opinions.  It  is  often,  neverthelessy  a 
weapon  of  more  glitter  than  strength.  Its  true  force  was  depen* 
dent  opoB  the  reality  of  the  pictures  he  drew,  which  were,  on  the 
contrary,  frequently  fanciful  and  almost  always  exaggerated.  In 
the  case  of  the  Reform  Bill,  for  instance,  the  mob  was  vastly  tesa 
dian  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  House  of  Lords  immeasurably 
nore  than  Mrs.  Partington  and  her  mop.  With  these  drawbacks, 
inseparable  from  his  vein  of  wit,  he  could  yet  be  a  powerful  and 
cgnriaciBg  reasoner. 

Sydney  frequently  said  oS  his  reviews  that  they  were  all 
wntten  for  laughing ;  but  when  he  repablished  them  he  stated 
that  his  motive  was  to  show,  if  he  could,  that  he  had  not  be^ 
slowed  the  whole  of  his  life  in  making  jokes.  Many  of  them  are 
dight  productions,  which  were  probably  struck  off  at  a  single 
siting,  and  were  not  worth  reprinting.  The  best  have  invariably 
a  serious  purpose,  and  he  might  justly  appeal  to  them  to  prove 
that  there  was  method  in  his  mirth.  His  style,  aqpart  from  his 
homour,  is  remarkable  for  its  strength  and  vivacity.  He  cast  off 
the  ineombrance  of  prefatory  observations  and  connecting  links, 
grappled  in  succession  with  the  salient  points,  and  cared  not  how 
mdmgnat  and  abrupt  might  be  his  penods  if  they  were  tellii^ 
mA  nerroos.  ^  They  would  not  take  it,'  urged  Dr.  Doyle,  when 
Sfdney  proposed  that  Government  should  pay  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic pnieets.  *  Do  you  mean  to  say,'  replied  Sydney,  *  that  if  eveiy 
priest  in  Ireland  received  to-^morrow  morning  a  Government 
letter  with  a  hundred  pounds,  first  quarter  of  their  year*s  income, 
that  they  would  refuse  it  ? '  *  Ah,  Mr.  Smith,'  rejoined  Dr.  Doyle, 
*  you've  soch  a  way  of  putting  things.'  This  *  way  of  putting 
tiliagSy'  ^Lis  stripping  off  all  the  disguises  of  specious  language^ 
sni  presenting  a  case  in  its  naked  truth,  was  an  art  in  wluch  he 

^         jWas 
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waa  never  smpaesed*   ItduekM  gteaily  to  the  foioe-of  fait  writing- 
that  he  minqed  ootbiogv  Stetenenta  which  od^ er«  mes  >merv'ed  for 
the  wbMipera  n^  coav^&mUioiay  i>t  comniuiliGated  ooljr  bj!  impUcalioit  • 
and  aIluai90,.he^^]^i9keout»boldlj'torthieiworU/in'tfatt  stroiq^Mt  terms 
the  £i^8b  tonguA  loould  affordi. ;   Hit^jocoaitj  aided<him  (kf re  hy 
enabling  him  tp  lhffidw^o¥er'hAS'jaltackaia]i^ir>of  gBisd^hiiMonVy^aV' 
if  the  kujc  be  gave •  wa$ .  only .  f  pcelty  iFannj'^  'WarTi'  ^  Nofabdy  can ' 
laugh  and  be  angrj^  apd.itlu&i{mUic  chudidedia1i'6e^dbnix>wfaick- 
in  an  auatc^fer  g9xb  tbe^'WOuld  haveiooodemded.  iiiHistdan^iniageo 
was  idioii^atic  with,  one ^eccoeption^rrheiteitiployed/rpoljayUe^^ 
epithets  .and^gfcandiloquenliexpreasiDns  ^ith  theiiikttotkh  etiptoi' 
dncing.  a .  tlindierpiis  ^  ef&ot— ras^  when .  he  s^eak^  of .  ^  (the  vernal 
eruptions  of  asparagus.!-  lj*his  is  tan  easy. art  andiDot  very  dtrieEtuig' 
eijtber.  Jn.  hia.grav9Vl  i^MtieotSr  lie  rofieiobcasionaUy  ito'ja^high 
strain  of ;  eloquence,  And  wid  know/ few*  imteei«idp^»eraii»ifM^stag(a*: 
than  that .  /whioh  > . wei  qu«te  •  >froaib  •  bis  srtide  i  a» i ) ^  Counsel  >for 
Prisoners/  which  describes  a  state  of  thin^sJihatbasinqwhafipiliy 
ceased  to.  e»st|  aod  mbi^k  tbis/aUet /essay  diid<iiu]ch><to^reaMdy>:4^ 

*It  is  ji^bst'Afflfeetft^  Mbiti^f'lh  'i'  diiirt'6f*ji^stici^WMi^tt»'4'iv4i.* 
deuce  has  aii  'been<h^rd,^cl<che  Jud^^askiS  th^'^^tMridt  WhUt  l^  iMtd 
say  m  iM  deftnoe:  The-  pri8oaerv>t#4io^har  (Vf  gfekt'eMHfdti^  t>^i%a^> ' 
of  his.fi]ieod8)'aafieid<up  money lendnghl to proouretceuni^y-ntjlsitd' the 

JtHlgt*  *^  thtit   lit   leaves;  Iiia  dt^funce  tii  his  cytiusel/'     W«  havt?  (jfit^ii  > 
blushed  forEngJbh  Uumatuty.to  henrtlie  r^eply  :  **  Your  otMiasel  (maii0ti 
speak  for  you,  yau  must  speak  for  your&^if ;''  ^^<i  this  i^  tW  reply 
given  to  a  jkkjf  girl  of  eig^jittren,  to  a  fordguer,  lo  ft,  deaf  piaQ,  m^ 
stammererj  to  the  sickj  to  tlie  feeble,  to  the  old,  ig  the  most  ajhjeqt  mi' 
iguoraiit  of  human  beiugss^     Can  a  sick  man  find  ^trengtli  and  nervea.^ 
to  speak  befure  a  large  assembly  ?     Can  an  ignorant  man  find  wonls?^] 
Can  a  loiv  m^ti  find  eon  fid  (?f»ce?  Ib  lie  tiot  afraid  of  b^CQining^' ari  object 
of  ridjcule?  Can  he  believe  i hat  hU  eicpT^^stom  \'ii\\' h^  ntitlcrstoik\7  ^ 
How  often  LaVe  we  ^een  a  pitttir  kvrfttcb,  .'itrng'flflrt^  agi&iftWt!  iU^  unities ' 
of  his  spirit,  and  ibe  rndi^nt?ss  of  Ins  concepfion^.  and  his  awe  i*f  bitW?-" 
dressed  meacuid4ietter>'iaii^t(iDeh,  and  the^hamewhicl^lheaesi^ 
has  broug^bt  upon  U».lieiEi4l//aDd'the)Mght(of  hisiparebti  feLnAichlldDaii 
gazing  at  him  lip  .^h^^CiWlt^iAi^/tbQ  feftrtiv^ip^faiif^,  laadiafter  atl^ng^ 
absence !     X^he  WT¥*W  ^i!Pi^WfP  t*i«i>r*Y^.-flD|Bs  iho^,;>y^  a^ptntiJ. 
hand  more  thp,^  .dcj^.^hi^  jjo9^r,)yr<^t9h^  ^jBi^ti^elp  Wfijemf4  tojapi  ,^get 
cannot ,ha^e  i'  '  "'"  ^  ^  *     /-».  _  i  __j 

uncnaritable 
of  human  ieVife  j 
ont  fh)m  thy  wayi^  6f  ibeii." 

The  lette^i,  ^bic)^  aro/  intfiQAnfml  to^  iM  je«90Uei»t  pre£u^  irem 
the  pemof  Mra<  A^sti^i^iAU  tW.  ^^t^nAr.ai  tbe.ititiso. volumes. that' 
Lady  HoUai^d  ba^'devptjedftpibpriia^theri's  memoify ^  and  do  <sedit^ 
if  we  except  occa^iqaal , outbreaks  uf  pQlitical.'iiilQlesaDoe^   to> 
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kif  baamntjj  bis  heart,  wadt  hi^  underiteBding.    If  thej  are  read 

at*  the  fintthed>  compositions'  ef  a  wit  they  .would' disappoint  ex- 

psotalMMi;    Read  for  what  the;  «tre^  the  spontaneMMpawid  uinffect^ 

oMtposriogsiof  :a  man' wiio«wro«e'  withbut  fdretbcMsght  or  tfSott^  thej 

ass'a  proof  of •  the^  elenmcss'  bf  his  lebnceptions,  the'  Tigomr  and 

bfevilj'of'his'cteteiDentBy  land  the  pev^nnial  feAility  of  his  comic 

faocy.^    In>his  covrespondenee^  with  metar  his 'tone  is  almost  uni- • 

fermlj  oandid  and  miuk^iine,  and  when  ^h^ 'praises  he  ^^peaks  the 

hungiiagB.bf  truth  andisobevnesSi    Towards  laldies  he  sadulges  in 

ooiiiplimentary  embeUishm^sr  i  With' so 'many  «ther  powers  of 

pleasing  flMididi -not)  loiegketxtbe-  maadni-'of<  Voltaire;"  ^I/art  de 

loner  coinmen^  yart>4e  pkirei^  "  Nor  dan'  we^forbesr  toremark 

that  these'  is  a  want  of  delieaoy(in^tlfe'i]^raotice;  which  has  been 

latteriyj.gaiaiin|;).grkuidi'of>|»erse^s>Jendi«ig  letteri^  for  'publication 

folLof^papegyriosrupon  (theimselves.t<  ^The  burest  wayito  neutralise 

dieicommendatioft  is  for  (die' Btibj«ot>  of  it  tp  be^in  anyway  licces- 

iQif;t9F;iit3r'pn)BBiilgatk)a.i>!    i  :'»'>iij^  i.     „,'-''       •* 

-To  these  iwhoi  enjojnsd  the^soeK^tyof  Sydney  Sttiith  nothing  in 

the,  ii^jijlle^il^l,  flf^^jey^n^^^  ^f  ^^Jiej  ^f^i  seeiped  i9pr^  ri^W^ahle 

tUu  Jhis;  99JUpquwl  pow,ers.,.,.Sexftril,.<)f  his  S5iyings..»wt  CMrrent, 

and  haw;^  naturally  jefl  persons  whor  were  nerer  in  his  cetfipany 

to  iDibr-thAt/hia(iivkjWas>e|:hibitedttn  short  andtpointed'rspltrtees. 

Itickiefly  oottsistedf<on>Jthe(  c^ntvary^ "iiv<ia species  'of 'bUflesqtie 

i^peseoftatioiiP  t>f  liny  ditumit^ci^  Whi^eh^yccurredy'the  rapid 

iiiTemimdf  of  'hik  titUnot^^s'iiila^itlatibh  pi«ii^hthig^  if  under  all 

msi^irf  bf  iMlctildis  li^ht^L  ^  As' the'^otekqVe  concei^^^^      fell 

firdih  bisjiiis^'  lie  accompanied'  them  wltp  a  IbuiJ. Jovial,  contagious 

Isni^h'.'  'TflMre  are  few  subjects  which,  will  not  iend  themselves  to 

tms  mirth^ippying.  proce^f^  i^w,;^hich  a^^  not  qapaple  of  bemg 

ibown  wlfj^.  a/.lit^^  distortiqx^  ^^deI;^ludi(;rQus  aspects.     Those 

who  are  ^d^pts,  jn^.thisdeiH^ipUoAof  ^n^t^e^  therefore. more  uni* 

fonnl J  qatert^^ining. .  than .  to^n.  who  i  deaL-ia  the  terteu,  retorts  for 

whiciUhe  c^jxrst  of /conversation*  seldom  affiiidsi  «tty  jsoope.  Of  die 

latter. kindiof  Wit>  there  is  hot  *m»chlthatwilM>ea^  to"be  tepeated; 

bntihs  wHol^'of  the  formed  bipires^ 'with- l!v&  burst  of  laughter  it 

orighMlIv' p^vdkes.     DissbcfetM  'fVdm  *tbfe  drcumfstances  Which 

pWdaced'it;',  tlie  daHnicaliljy  is  lofef,' and' tti'e  nohs^se   remains. 

Ndt  bifly^mnst  the  tree,  with'  aft  its  fbpts  and  fibfes,  be  trans- 

nlaiit^^'  but;  the  entire  soil   froi^Vlilcli  it  derived  its  nutriment. 

Moore  records  in  his  Journal,  tiat,  walking  hpipe  at  nk^ht  with 

Luttrell  and  Sydney  Smith,  they  *  were  all  three  seized  with  such 

cnifdsiow  of  ^chinnation  at  somi^thitig;  which  Sydney  said,  that 

th^  Were  obliged  lo  s^pkrab  and  re^l  each  his  own  way  with  the 

fit*^    Yet  thepo^li'oeuld  nbt  remember,  Wh6n  he  came  to  make 

tbcrentryy  what'this  ^  something '  wto,  so  entirely  was  it  dependent 
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upon  the  wfaim  of  the  moment  for  its  valney  and  §o  fleeting  tb^ 
impression  which  it  kft  upon  the  mind.  Moore  on  various  occa^ 
skvns  has  epitomised  sallies  of  Sydney  Smith  which  were  more 
than  ordinarily  amusing,  and  they  gire  aboat  the  same  idea  of  his. 
fan  as  an  index  would  do  of  a  Waverley  novel  or  one  of  Byron'a 
tales.  The  specimens  of  his  witticisms  which  continue  to  cir» 
culate  owe  the  privilege  to  their  being  exceptions  to  his  predomi- 
nant vein,  which  could  no  more  be  perpetuated  than  the  flask 
from  a  gun.  The  example  in  these  volumes  of  his  ordinary 
manner,  which  retains  perhaps  most  of  its  primitive  spirit,  is  his- 
exclamation  when  be  waa  told  diat  a  young  Scotchman  was  about 
to  marry  a  portly  widow : — ^ 

*  *'  GoiDg  to  marry  her !  going  to  many  her !  impossible  I  you  mean  a 
part  of  her:  he  could  not  marry  her  all  himself.  It  would  be  a  case 
not  of  bigamy,  but  trigamy;  Uie  neighbourhood  or  the  magistrates 
should  interfere.  There  is  enough  of  her  to  furnish  wives  for  a  wh<de 
parish.  One  man  many  her ! — ^it  is  monstrous.  You  m%fat  people  a 
colony  with  her,  or  give  an  assembly  with  her,  or  perhaps  take  your 
morning's  walk  roond  her,  always  provided  there  were  frequent  resting^ 
placei,  aad  you  were  in  mde  health.  I  once  was  rash  enough  to  try 
walking  round  her  before  break&ist,  but  only  got  ha] f- way,  and  gave  it 
up  exhausted.  Or  you  might  read  the  Eiot  Act  and  disperse  her ;  in 
short,  you  might  do  anything  with  her  but  marry  her."  "  Oh|  Mr." 
Sydney,"  said  a  young  lady,  recovering  from  the  general  laugh,  "  did 
you  make  all  that  yourself?"  '^  Yes,  Lucy,  all  myself,  child ;  all  my 
own  thunder.  Do  you  think  when  I  am  about  to  make  a  joke  I  send 
for  my  neighbours  Carewand  Geering,  or  consult  the  cleA  and  diurch- 
wardens  upon  it?*** 

His  moods  were  various,  and  his  serious  conversation,  which 
was  usually  interspersed  with  touches  of  fim,  was  of  a  superior 
kind.  Not  only  was  he  entertaining  himself,  but  he  had  the  art 
of  bringing  the  most  discordant  materials  into  social  harmony, 
insomuch  that  he  used  to  say  that  he  was  a  moral  amalgam  for 
blending  repellent  natures.  This  thought  for  his  company,  as  well 
as  for  himself— -the  desire  to  give  every  one  a  share  in  the  talk 
and  to  make  the  best  of  their  several  talents — is  a  proof  of  large 
sympathies,  and  an  unusual  toleration  and  benevolence  of  feeling. 

The  Memoir  by  Lady  Holland,  from  which  we  have  drawn  our 
sketch,  has  the  rare  merit  of  presenting  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
chaiacter  of  her  father,  and  his  mode  of  living  in  his  family. 
Some  of  the  reminiscences  are  rather  trivial,  and  would  have 
been  better  omitted.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  fragments 
from  his  conversation  and  manuscripts;  but  much  is  amusing 
and  instructive,  and  we  give  a  few  of  the  passages  which  appear 
to   us  the  best.      He  commenced  a  work   under   the   title  of 

p<  Practical 
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'  Piactieal  Essajs/  wfaicb  k  i»  ^eatly  to  be  regretted  he  should 
nerer  have  finished.  Hi9  excellent  sense,  his  exXentire  expe^ 
rience  of  Kfe  and  character,  his  shrewdness  of  observation,  and 
the  stRmg  and  entertaining  way  in  which  he  stated  obrions 
hat  neglected  truths,  woald  have  made  it  an  admirable  manual 
of  practical  wisdom.  Of  the  unfinished  sketches  which  remain 
one  is  entitled  *  Of  the  Body  :* — 

'  The  longer  I  live  the  more  I  am  eenvineed  that  the  apothecary  n 
of  more  importanee  than  Seneca,  and  that  half  the  unhappiuesa  in  tiie 
workl  proceeds  firom  littfo  stoppages,  from  a  duet  choked  up,  from  fooi. 
presnng  in  the  wrong  place,  ffwn  a  vcoced  duodenam,  or  an  agitated 
ipjkwB,  The  deceptioA  as  prsetised  upon  human  creatures  is  curioM 
and  entertaittiDg.  My  friend  sops  late ;  he  eats  some  strong  soup,  then 
a  lobster,  then  some  tart,  and  he  dilutes  these  excellent  varieties  with 
wine.  The  next  day  I  call  upon  him.  He  is  gmng  to  sell  his  house 
in  London,  and  to  retire  into  the  country.  He  is  alarmed  for  his  eldest 
daughter's  health.  His  expenses  are  hourly  increasing,  and  nothing 
but  a  timely  retreat  can  save  him  from  ruin.  All  this  is  the  lobster: 
and  whai  over-exeited  nature  has  had  time  to  manage  this  testaceous 
eacvmbrance,  the  daugjiter  recovers,  the  finauees  are  in  good  order,  and 
every  rural  idea  effectually  excluded  from  the  mind.  In  tbe  same 
manner,  old  friendships  are  destroyed  by  toasted  cheese,  and  hard  salted 
meat  has  led  to  suicide.  Unpleasant  feelings  of  the  body  produce  cor- 
respoudent  sensations  in  the  mind,  and  a  great  scene  of  wretchedness 
is  sketched  out  by  a  morsel  of  incHgestible  and  misguided  food.  Of 
such  infnite  consequence  to  happiness  is  it  to  study  the  body.' 

In  his  old  ag^y  when  he  began  himsdif  to  feel  the  miseries  of 
iadigestioiiy  he  came  to  die  conclusion  tbat  mankind  consmned 
abovt  twice  too  much,  and  tbat  he  himself  had  eaten  and  drank 
betweoi  his  tenth  and  seventieth  year  forty  fonr-faorse  waggon- 
loads  more  than  was  good  for  him.  ^  The  value  of  this  mass  of 
nourishment  I  considered  to  be  worth  seven  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  It  occurred  to  me  that  I  must  by  my  voracity  have 
starved  to  death  fully  a  hundred  persons.  This  is  a  frightful 
calculation,  but  irresistibly  true.' 

ExoeUeikt  is  his  *  defimtion  of  faardness  of  chanM^ter-: ' — 

'Hardness  is  a  want  of  minute  attention  to  the  feelinp;s  of  others ;  it 
does  not  proceed  from  malignity  or  a  carelessness  of  inflicting  pain,  but 
from  a  want  of  delicate  perception  of  those  little  things  by  which 
plemure  is  conferred  or  pain  excited.  A  hard  person  thinks  he  has 
done  enough  i£  he  does  not  speak  ill  of  your  relations,  your  children^ 
or  your  country ;  and  then,  with  the  greatest  good-humour  and  volur 
btlity,  and  with  a  total  inattention  to  your  individual  state  and  position, 
gallops  over  a  thousand  fine  feelings,  and  leaves  in  every  step  the  mark 
of  his  hoof  upon  your  heart.  Analyse  the  conversation  of  a  well-bred 
ana  who  is  dear  Gi  the  besetting  sin  of  hardness ;  it  is  a  perpetual 
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homage  of  polite  good-nature.  He  remembers  that'  you  are  comiected 
with  tlie  Church,  and  he  avoids,  whatever  his  opinions  may  be,  the  most 
distant  reflections  on  the  establbhment ;  he  knows  that  you  areadmired^ 
and  he  admires  you  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  good  breeding ;  he  sees 
that,  though  young,  you  are  at  the  head  of  a  great  establishment,  and 
he  infuses  into  his  manner  and  conversation  that  respect  which  is  so 
pleasing  to  all  who  exercise  authority  ;  he  leaves  you  in  perfect  good- 
humour  with  yourself,  because  you  perceive  how  much  and  successfully 
you  have  been  studied.  In  the  mean  time  the  gentleman  on  the  other 
side  of  you  (a  highly  moral  and  respectable  man)  has  been  crushing 
little  sensibilities,  and  violating  little  proprieties,  and  overlooking  little 
discriminations;  and  without  violating  anything  which  can  be  called  a 
rttUy  or  committing  what  can  be  denominated  a  fault,  has  displeased 
aiid  dispirited  you,  from  wanting  that  fine  vision  which  sees  little  thio^, 
and  that  delicate  touch  which  handles  them,  and  that  fine  sympathy 
which  this  superior  moral  organisation  always  bestows.' 

Even  the  worst  of  these  offenders  believe  themselves  to  be 
gentlemen — the  same  want  of  mental  perception  which  hinders 
their  being  such  equally  preventing  them  from  seeing  that  they 
are  habitually  jarring  strings,  of  which  the  quiverings  are  inap- 
preciable by  their  coarser  senses. 

^  life  is  to  be  fortified  by  many  friendships.  To  love,  and  to  be 
loved,  is  the  greatest  happiness  of  existence.  If  I  lived  under  the  burn- 
ing sun  of  the  equator,  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  think  that  there 
were  many  human  beings  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  who  r^arded 
and  respected  me ;  I  could  not  and  would  not  live  if  I  were  alone  upon 
the  earth,  and  cut  off  from  the  remembrance  of  my  fellow-creatures. 
It  is  not  that  a  man  has  occasion  often  to  fell  back  upon  the  kindness 
of  his  friends ;  perhaps  he  may  never  experience  the  necessity  of  doing 
so ;  but  we  are  governed  by  our  imaginations,  and  they  stand  there  as  a 
solid  and  impregnable  bulwark  against  all  the  evils  of  life.  .  •  .  Very 
few  friends  will  bear  to  be  told  of  their  faults  ;  and  if  done  at  all,  it 
must  be  done  with  infinite  management  and  delicacy.  If  the  evil  is 
not  very  alarming,  it  is  better  indeed  to  let  it  alone,  and  not  turn  friend- 
ship into  a  system  of  lawful  and  unpunishable  impertinence.' 

He  considered  friendship  with  a  woman  the  source  of  the 
highest  possible  delight  to  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
form  it,  and  in  this  he  spoke  from  personal  experience.  The 
following  are  from  his  conversation : — 

*  When  I  praised  the  author  of  the  New  Poor  Law  the  other  day, 
three  gentlemen  at  table  took  it  to  themselves  and  blushed  up  to  the 
eyes.' 

*Have  you  heard  of  Niebuhr's  discoveries?  All  Roman  history 
reversed ;  Tarquin  turning  out  an  excellent  family  man,  and  Lucretia 
a  very  doubtful  character,  whom  Lady would  not  have  visited.* 

'Some  one  said  it  was  foolhardy  in  General  Fitzpatrick  to  insist 

n        T       "P^ 
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upon  going  up  i^Qoe  in  th^  balloon  when  it  was  found  there  wu 
OQt^xrce  to  carry  up  two.  **^o/*  he  said,  "Ihere  is  always  some- 
ihkf  sublime   iti ,  sacnBcing  to  great  principles  j   his  profession  was 


benTlhear  the  fustics  yawn  at  n^y  sermons,  it  reminds  me  of 
Lord  ,£ilenborough,  w)i|b,  on  seeing  Lord  — —  gkpe  during  his  own 
lopg  and  d^l  speech,  s^id,  ^^  IVell,  I  must  own  there  is  some  taste  in 
l^tj'but^  19  iie ,  not  rather  encroaching  on  our  privileges  ?"  • 
.^Bobus  vise4  to  f»y,.that  there  was  niore  sense  and  good  taste  in  the 
WjhMij,!^ouf^!of  (^o^a^C)ps  ^^  t^  it 


:  was 
cimpo^v*         '"/     ""  "   '"        "  '  •  ^  ^"'  'J  "I"" 

*Tiiie  i]t  is  jpo^t  painful  not  <!o  melet  the  tjpdness  and  affection  you 
(^tlpQ  Jtiaye  desery^i,  but  it  \^  a  i^isl.a,ke  to  complain  of  it;  you  can- 
Bp:  extort  fri en djship  with  a  co<''k^pi$tol?'^  1' 

^^XiQiti  Dudley  wa^  ^m  of  the  n^ost  ab!$erit  men  Y  think  T  ever  met  in 
ieoeky.  One  5ay  lie  riitt  me  in  the  street  and:  invited  nie  to  meet 
mptlt  *^  Dine  nuiU  me  tii-day ';  diiie  with  me,  and  1  will  get  Sydney 
maih       ,.        .      \  I  aiijiviui54$b6rtt?mpi^Jo]|.^^J|el4owt!tq,ipe,.but 


•>i4|MKWing,Ui4ufiq?  mftjWtf;.lt<?-i<?09fi^)^,i^,|o,jfpul?^t  jtbe  jab^ol^te con- 
Wtioq.thp^,Mrf,3he^4^n  ifii-^f  .^In^  mpnjji^t^joi^j&djugil;  to  Jt/trs.  Creevy 
«iwaif»4?  fy^Jfk  .aftef  ttMS.  1  ,w.ei^^  tp  yjeit,  hw  in  the  cpuqtry  with  a  large 
P»'^j»]b«j  bad.^k^n.  ariJla,,,  .l)Jp;f?7cpqn^,  WAs,8pa^eid  ;.  a  magnificent 
^ev,  e^ceUeut;  Trines^  bvit  not  £^  qaudle  to  ^e  h^jd  tp  go  to  bed  by  in 
tk«.hgHfiei^.ii|.>hi?  pi^miiag  no,,j^irtteir  ^^p^f^,  .pr  ,w^.to  be  procured 
M  \iin$kf^%^. ..  floj  wd  it,  wa3  i^  ^^  ^^^U^r,  PP^R^j  ,}^e,  bcjlV^d.  But 
.liASb^wiai;>,ftv  J^flst,.^.  tJ)9  p^^^pj^  c^  l^s.jf  it  a,nrt  ponyp^tion,  who 

^.*TM  is  ^fjn^jdfi^.pf,  giafike^,:^^"  Ti^/Awt  i^  .Qotl'^ .pJl9"g^  ^nJ^h 
l\t!^l?€9  jtb|xn^fej^yery;TO^  vf.gy-opiitl.Wftl^p  vprj^.ppeiijng  e^ch  clod 
aaripulyeri^ingth^.whpli^,;;.',,,,.  .,,,.. ,,,,,,   ,,   ,.  ,    ^..  „  .„   .,.    ., 

'Incoropo8ii|g„as,3,^i)jBif^l  ru)|B,,^p  y^our  p^athrpugh  every  other 
word  you  h^\^  ,i?rritjten ;  yvftMxp.pt|/i4^,  wi^^t  vigour  M.  w]^  g^ye  your 

'^*  Bl)eikiHg^of 'ft'  rPbb«¥yf  *  It'  %'Ba0o*r,  »i  tihlnk^  'Whlo'  says  so  beau- 
tifti]y;»H0  thiEit  Jdb8  in  darkness  br^k'd  GUid's  lochJ^  •  Hqw  fine  that 

'Mr.  P said  to  him,  ^Mialwftya  Wfi*e  heltiwitt anamaiiuensis.*' 

";0h!  but  2^re  you  quite  sure  he  puts  down  what  you  dictate,  my  dear 

'S6i«e  <irfi'6  speal!in^'<if  Mkeku%*i  ^I'iakd  gr^t  tii^edit  tomys^f; 
f  always  prpph^jed  his  greatness  fron^  the  first  moment  I  saw  hirti, 
ttoavW  J^urig^and  dh1cribw*tak^  ifbrtherb  Circuit.'  'There 

»«no  lliims'tb  his'kttoWledgd  6ii  itiiair  feubjecfe  as  w'ell  as  greiait ;  he  is 

'  "■•'  '""    ■ •  •    •■        •    •      '•  -  like 
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like  a  book  id  breeehes.  ...  I  ame  he  is  certahily  more  ngTnmW 
since  fak  return  from  India.  His  enemies  might  perhaps  have  sedi 
before,  though  I  never  did  so,  that  he  talked  rather  too  much  ;  bat  inyv 
he  has  occasional  flashes  of  silence  that  make  his  conversation  perfectly 
delightful.  But  what  is  ikr  better  and  more  important  than  all  this  is 
liiat  I  believe  Macaulay  to  be  incorruptible.  You  might  ky  ribbons 
stars,  garters,  wealth,  titles  before  him  in  vain.  He  has  an  honest 
genuine  love  of  his  country,  and  the  wcnrld  could  not  bribe  him  t< 
neglect  her  interests."  * 

'  We  both  talk  a  great  deal,  but  I  don't  beiiere  Macaulay  emer  did 
hear  my  voice.  Sometimes  when  I  he^ve  told  a  good  story  I  faa.v€ 
thought  to  myself,  ^'  Poor  Macaulay !  he  will  be  very  sorry  some  da.y 
to  have  missed  hearmg  that." ' 

Once,  when  he  was  devising  tortures  for  his  acquaintance, 
after  the  manner  of  the  ^  Inferno '  of  Dante,  the  penaltj  he 
assigned  to  Mr.  Macaulay  was  to  be  dumb.  In  this  instance  the 
saying  of  Voltaire  was  falsified,  that  Monologue  was  alirajs 
jealous  of  Dialogue.  A  letter  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  inserted  in  the 
Memoir,  attests  his  admiration  of  Sydney  Smith  ^  as  a  great  rea- 
soner  and  the  greatest  master  of  ridicnie  that  has  appeared  among' 
us  since  Swift.^  That  ridicule,  if  the  word  is  to  be  understood 
in  an  offensive  sense,  was  never  turned  upon  his  friends,  but  he 
loved  to  sport  with  their  peculiarities,  and  so  well  was  the  kindly 
spirit  of  his  comic  exaggerations  understood,  that  we  never  heard 
of  his  giving  offence  to  any  one  of  his  associates  in  the  whole 
course  of  bis  life.  '  You  have  been  laughing  at  me  constantly 
for  the  last  seven  years,'  Lord  Dudley  remarked,  when  Sydney 
went  to  take  leave  of  him  on  quitting  London  for  Yorkshire  ; 
'  and  yet  in  all  that  time  you  never  said  a  single  thing  to  me  I 
wished  unsaid.'  To  have  possessed  such  powers  of  ridicule,  said 
to  have  used  them  so  benevolently,  is  in  itself  a  panegyric. 


Art. 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  La  Croyance  a  Vimmaculie  Conception  de  la  Sainte 
Vierge  ne  pent  devenir  dogme  defoi.  Par  M.  TAbbe  Laborde. 
Seme  edition.     Paris.    1854. 

2.  Lettre  a  N,  51  P,  le  Pape  Pie  IX.  sur  T impossihilitS  d'un 
jwuveau  dogme  de  foi  relativement  a  la  Conception  de  la  Sainte 
Vierge.  Par  M.  I'Abbe  Laborde.  Francais  et  Latin.  Paris. 
1854. 

3.  Relation  et  MSmoire  des  opposans  au  nouveau  dogme  de  Fimma- 
cuUe  Conceptiouy  et  h  la  Bulk  *  Ineffabilis.^  Par  M.  I'Abbe 
Laborde. 

4.  De  immaculato  B.  V,  Marim  conceptu  an  dogmafico  decreto 
Aefiniri  possit,  Disquisitio  theologica  Joannis  Perrone,  e 
Soc.  Jesu  in  Coll.  Rom.  Theol.  Prof.  Monasterii  Guestpha- 
brum,  1848. 

5.  T/i€  Sth  December  J  1854  :  Some  account  of  the  definition  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Most  Blessed  Mother  of  Gody  with 
tlie  dogmatic  Bull  of  His  Holiness^  and  a  Preface.  By  a  Priest 
of  the  Diocese  of  Westminster.     London. 

6.  Pastoral  Letter  of  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman^  announcing 
the  definition  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary.     London.     1855. 

7.  A  Pastoral  Charge  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Gillis  on  the 
recent  dogmatical  definition  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
Most  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.     Edinburgh.     1855. 

8.  On  the  Immaculate  Conception.  Nos.  XII.  and  XLIII.  of 
Occasional  Sermons,  preached  in  Westminster  Abbey.  By 
Chr.  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Westminster. 

9.  Rome :  her  neio  Dogma  and  our  Duties.  A  Sermon  preached 
before  the  University,  at  St.  Mary's  Churclj,  Oxford,  on  the 
Feast  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  By 
Samuel  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford.     1855. 

THE  Sth  December,  1854,  was  a  high  day  and  a  holiday 
in  the  Romish  Church.  Rome  herself  was  stirred  up 
bomt  the  reiXK>test  of  her  seven  hills  in  jubilant  expectation. 
Before  the  dawn  her  population  was  all  astir,  and  the  peasantry, 
dressed  in  their  holiday  attire,  poured  in  at  the  gates  to  swell 
the  thronf  which,  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  was  already 
making  its  way  towards  the  great  Basilica  of  St.  Peter.  The 
inhabitants  were  busy  decking  out  tlie  windows  and  balconies 
with  stuffs  of  every  texture  s^d  colour,  from  the  gorgeous 
silks  and  velvcta  of  the  palace  to  the  particoloured  counter- 
pane of  the  humble  hostelry.  The  sun  rose  bright  in  an  un- 
cloadcd  sky,  turning  into  diamonds  the  drops  of  the  last  night's 
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rain  which  fringed  the  projecting  eaves,  and  lighting  np  natnie 
with  the  holiday  air  which  pervaded  the  crowd. 

It  is  the  Feast  of  the  Conception :  and  who  knows  not  that 
Rome  has  ever  prided  herself  on  the  patronage  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  the  Queen  of  Heaven  ?  We  remember  that  when  cholera 
was  first  making  its  dreaded  approach,  ^  theological  proof  was 
offered  in  the  Roman  pulpits  that  it  could  not  enter  the  favoured 
city.*  When  the  scourge  came  nevertheless,  the  notices  of 
infallible  preservatives  with  which  the  walls  were  placarded 
spoke  less  confidently  of  spices  and  drugs  to  be  purchased  of  the 
chemist,  than  of  prayers  and  litanies  to  be  recited  to  the  Virgin  ; 
and  when  the  plague  was  stayed,  the  visitors  who  again  flocked 
into  the  city  found  her  images  lighted  up,  by  fear  or  gratitude, 
with  candles  such  as  in  size  and  number  had  never  blazed 
beneath  them  before. 

It  is  the  Feast  of  the  Conception:  but  there  is  something 
more — something  to  distinguish  the  present  festival  from  its 
predecessors,  and  from  the  numberless  other  holidays  with  which 
the  Romish  Calendar  encourages  idleness  and  baffles  thrift. 
With  eager  curiosity  the  crowds  throng  the  entrance  to  St. 
Peter's,  where  a  plenary  indulgence  invites  their  attendance. 
Presently  the  swell  of  a  distant  chant  -announces  that  the 
procession  is  issuing  from  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and,  in  gor- 
geous state  exceeding  that  of  any  temporal  prince,  the  officials 
of  the  Pontifical  Court  defile  down  the  magnificent  Scala 
Regia.  Behind  them  a  silver  cross  is  seen  to  gleam  in  the  distance, 
and  burning  tapers,  struggling  with  the  day,  shed  a  mistiness, 
rather  than  light,  over  the  increasing  splendour  of  the  procession. 
The  pastors  of  the  orthodox  Greek  Church  (few  and  scanty 
are  their  flocks),t  conspicuous  by  their  venerable  beards  and 
gorgeous  costume,  are  followed  by  the  Latin  Bishops,  Arch- 
bishops, and  Cardinals,  in  their  robes  of  state  and  glittering 
mitres,  two  by  two,  each  rising  in  rank  and  dignity  as  they  more 

*  It  is  highljT  probable  that  the  preachers  had  received  a  hint  from  the  GoTem- 
ment  to  do  their  best  to  allay  the  panic  which  predisposes  to  disease,  and  renders 
the  terrified  mob  nngovemable.  Subsequently  the  authorities  found  it  necessary 
to  check  the  religious  zeal  which  they  had  previously  encouraged.  Penitential 
processions  were  prohibited  on  finding  how  much  barefooted  piety  oontriboted 
to  fill  the  cemeteries. 

t  The  Emperor  of  Constantincmle,  John  Palseologus,  in  order  to  obtain 
assistance  fh>m  the  West  against  the  Turks,  subscribed  to  articles  of  nnioQ  with 
the  Latin  Church,  at  the  Council  of  Florence  in  1439.  These  articles  were 
indignantly  rejected  by  the  Greek  Church,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  siiiaU 
minority,  which  has  ever  since  remained  in  communion  with  Rome,  and  which, 
inconsiderable  as  it  is  in  every  r^pect,  has  been  dignified  by  the  Pope  vrith  the 
name  of  the  '  Orthodox '  Greek  Church,  and  is  very  useful  to  him  by  sending 
its  bishops  to  attend  his  court,  and  by  their  presence  at  all  anreat  ceremonies  to 
give  an  air  of  reality  to  his  pretensions  as  '  Universal  Pfttriardi.' 
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nearlj  precede  the  golden  canopy  which  announces  the  presence 
of  the  Pontiff  himself.  As  the  procession  slowly  sweeps  through 
the -marble  pcnrtico,  the  huge  fans  of  peacock  and  ostrich 
feathers,  the  remains  of  Royal  and.  Oriental  state,  such  as  in 
Egyptian  pictures  are  seen  to  accompany  the  Pharaohs  in  their 
triumphs,  precede  the  chair  on  which  the  rope  is  borne  aloft,  and 
from  which  he  showers  down  blessings  (we  mean  benedictions)  on 
the  kneeling  crowd.  The  great  doors,  thrown  open  to  receive  the 
procession,  show  the  interior  of  the  chufch  d^ked  in  its  gala 
array.  The  chant  (it  is  the  Litany  of  the  Saints)  draws  to  a  close 
as  the  pageant  enters,  and  is  gradually  lost  in  the  luminous  haze 
and  dim  immensity  of  the  building.  The  procession  is  long, 
the  attendance  of  prelates  very  numerous ;  more  than  two 
hundred,  some  of  whom  are  come  from  very  distant  lands, 
are  said  to  be  present;  in  other  respects  the  pomp  displayed 
if  only  what  on  great  occasions  is  usual  c  as  usual  too  the  whole 
ceremony  is  more  striking  in  description  than  in  reality.  Assuredly 
the  Pontifical  ^  funzioni '  are  not  calculated  for  the  sentimental 
traveller.  They  cannot  be  seen  without  an  amount  of  con- 
trivance and  forethought,  and  without  an  exertion  of  dexterity 
and  physical  strength,  which  are  destructive  of  all  sentiment. 
Nor  are  they  intendcKl  for  the  poor;  the  reserved  places  are 
numerous,  the  Swiss  guards  inflexible,  the  hedge  of  soldiers 
impenetrable.  The  ceremonies  themselves  have  the  defect  of 
excessive  length.  On  this  8th  of  December,  though  the  pro- 
cession entered  the  church  soon  after  sunrise,  it  is  a  quarter 
past  11  before  the  last  notes  of  the  Gospel,  chanted  first  in  Latin 
and  then  in  Greek,  as  is  usual  at  the  Jrapal  Mass,  die  away  on 
the  ear  and  are  succeeded  by  a  deep  silence.  Those  who  can  see 
and  those  who  know  the  programme  are  aware  that  ^  Cardinal 
Macchi  (then  in  his  eighty-sixth  year),  the  dean  of  the  Sacred 
College,  is  approaching  the  steps  of  the  Papal  throne/  in  order  to 
make  a  solenm  petition  in  the  name  of  the  Church.  ^He  is 
accompanied  by  a  Greek  and  an  Armenian  bishop  as  his  sup- 
porters and  witnesses,  together  with  the  twelve  senior  archbishops 
of  the  Western  Church,  and  the  oflicers  of  the  Pontifical  household 
who  are  the  official  witnesses  of  such  important  transactions.' — 
(Wiseman's  Pastoral  Letter^  p.  6.)  The  Pontiff  answers  favourably, 
but  ^  calls  on  all  to  join  him  in  first  invoking  the  light  and  grace  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.'  Accordingly  the  Veni  Creator  Spiriius  is  intoned. 
And  again  there  is  a  silence  deeper  and  more  solemn  than  before. 
But  even  at  the  verge  of  the  crowd  there  is  or  seems  to  be  audible  at 
moments  a  voice  rendered  tremulous  by  age  or  emotion.  It  ceases, 
and  suddenly  a  movement  among  the  spectators,  rapid  as  elec- 
tricity, makes  us  sensible  that  the  tension  is  relas^d,  the  suspense 
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is  over,  the  cannoa  of  St  Angelo,  reechoed  by  morteis  in  the 
streets,  ami  the  bells  of  all  the  chuTcbes,  annouiice  to  the  city 
and  the  world,  urbi  et  arbiy  that  some  event  of  great  interest  4o 
Christendom  is  consummated. 

And  so  it  is.  The  Pope,  speaking  ^  ex  cathedra,'  has  dw- 
matically  defined  the  *  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Viflpt 
Mary.'  By  this  ambiguous  phrase  is  designated  the  daetnae 
that  the  Virgin  was  not  only  miraculously  bom  of  e/Uaiitt 
parents'*  (for  to  this  assertion  Rome  had  already  lonif  ftgo  c^flb- 
mitted  hersdf),  but  that  further  she  was  conceived  4li^hoilt  the 
taint  of  original  sin.  This  proposition  has  long  been  disputed 
in  the  Romish  Church,  but  henceforth  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  the 
Christian  faith.  The  Bull '  Ineffabilis  Deus,'  by  which  the  Pope 
announces  to  the  world  his  decision,  has  since  been  published 
with  great  rejoicings  in  all  the  dioceses  into  which  he  has  been 
pleas^  to  divide  this  country,  and  has  been  accompanied  bj 
pastoral  letters  of  the  respective  bishops  to  explain  and  defend 
the  doctrine,  and  to  expose  with  triumphant  commiseration  the 
ignorance  and  misstatements  of  their  Protestant  opponents.  One 
or  two  of  these  productions  which  have  fsdlen  in  our  way  we  have 
inserted  in  our  list,  but  it  must  not  be  understood  that  they  have 
been  selected  as  the  most  remarkable  either  for  their  talent  or 
their  violence.  The  words  of  the  *  definition '  whidi  was  raed 
by  the  Pope  in  St.  Peter's,  are  thus  translate  by  the  *  Priest  of 
Westminster : '— • 

^  We  declare,  pronounce,  and  define,  that  the  doctrine  which  holds 
that  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  at  the  first  instant  of  her  conception,  by 
a  singular  privil^^  and  grace  of  the  omnipotent  God,  in  virtue  of  the 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  was  preserved  immei-' 
culate  firom  aU  stain  of  originid  sin,  has  been  revealed  by  God,  and 
therefore  should  be  finnly  and  constantly  believed  by  all  the  faithfnL' 
—P.  28. 

Mr.  Laborde,  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  opponmits  of  tlie 
doctrine  in  the  Romish  C*hurch,  seems  to  think  that  an  essen-' 
tial  formality  was  omitted  when  the  above  declaration  was 
substituted  for  the  perusal  of  the  Bull  in  extenso.  But .  tbe 
latter  operation,  it  had  been  ascertained  by  actual  ezperi* 
ment,  could  not  be  completed  in  less  than  two  hours-^«  fearfiil 
addition  to  a  ^function'  already  too  long  for  dramatic  effeet, 
and  for  the  patience  both  of  performers  and  spectators,  the 
vast  majority  of  whom  must  have  been  fasting.  Nor  indeed 
do   we  see   the   force  of  his    objection.      The   whole   of  the 

*  Bossuet  in  his  Catechism  quotes  for  this^the  Boll  Cum  pneexcelsa  of  Sxtos  TY^ 
by  which  however  the  dootrine  is  implied  nthsr  than  saMrted. 
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public  ceremonial  mtist  in  candour  be  interpreted  merely  as  a 
tfipe^  or  abridged  scenic  representation,  q£  the  measures  a<^tuaUj 
taken  by  tbe  Ckurch  in  preparing  and  pronouncing  this  decisioo. 
On  hearing  the  desired  *  definition '  the  CardincI  Dean  again 
advanced,  attended  as'  before,  to  return  the  grateful  thanks  of  the 
nnirersal  Church ;  and  the  *  Promoter  of  the  Faith '  *  stepped  for- 
ward lo  ask  if  it  was  his  Holiness'  pleasure  that  Letters  Apostolic 
in  conformity  with  the  decree  should  be  prepared.  ^  Let  them  be 
prepared*  (* conficiantur'),  replied  the  Fope;  and  accordingly 
this  high  functi{maiy  called  &e  Collie  of  Protonotaries  to  witness 
the  order  he  had  received  (*  testes  estis'),  and  retired.  All  this, 
induding  the  previous  petition  of  the  Church  and  the  formal 
invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  a  mockery  of  God  and  aian,  if  it 
is  to  be  understood  to  apply  in  a  literal  sense  to  a  daevment  lony 
since  discussed,  drawn  up,  and  ready  for  immediate  paMimtiotu 

The  Bull  is  dated  on  the  very  day,  the  8th  Decea&ber,  1854«r 
It  contains  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  doctrine,  to  which  we  shall 
advert  presently,  and  proceeds  to  enforce  it  with  the  usual  dam- 
natory clauses,  pronouncing  that  ^  whoever  shaU  presume  to  think 
otherwise  has  suffered  shipwreck  of  the  faith,  has  revolted  from 
the!  unity  of  the  Church,  and,  if  he  gives  utterance  to  his  thought, 
he  ineurs  by  his  own  act  the  penalties  justly  established  againat 
heresy/ 

In  this  anathema  lies  the  real  force  of  all  that  has  been  don4. 
There  iir  no  law  where  there  is  no  penal  sanction.  At  sumhry 
times  the  Popes  have  done  all  they  could,  or  at  least  all  they 
dared,  to  encourage  the  belief;  but  till  now  they  have  cautiously 
abstained  from  doing  that  which  alone  can  impose  it  cm  the 
consciau^s  of  the  futhfuL  In  the  anathema  lies  the  novelty 
which  the  Romanists  repudiate  as  so  heavy  a  charge,  indignantly 
denouncing  the  ignorance  of  Protestants  who  accuse  them  of 
introducing  a  new  article  into  the  creed.  Whether  the  doctnae 
in  questiicm  can  as  an  opinion  or  belief  be  called  neto,  is  a 
merely  verbal  dispute,  for  we  shall  shortly  proceed  to  show 
eactly  how  old  it  is.  That  it  is  new  as  a  dogma  of  faith  is 
attested  by  the  solemn  ceremonial  we  have  been  describing.  If 
Mr.  Laborde  had  died  on  the  7th  December  last,  he  would  have 
been,  or  at  least  he  might  have  been  saved ;  if  he  had  died  on 
&e  9th  he  must  have  been  eternally  lost  It  is  no  business 
of  ours   to  find  plansiUy-iounding  circumlocutions   to  convey 

*  PioBOtor  fidei»  am  impoitaot  law-offieer  bdoDging  to  tbe  saered  ooDgregmtion 
of  rites ;  he  is  sometimes  called  '  qussitor  de  honoribus  coelestium/  becimse  it  is 
his  ofBcial  duty  to  oppose  the  claims  of  the  candidates  for  beatification  and  canoniza- 
ttOD,  in  order  to  secure  the  comjdete  inrestigation  of  them.  This  oiltce  was  held 
manj  years  by  Lambertiai,  altenrards  Benedict  XIV. 
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or  to  conceal  the  eztrayagances  of  Rome's  ezclasive  doctrine. 
This  is  the  plain  fact;  and  to  assert  that  no  innovation  i» 
made  by  a  decree  which  involves  such  important  practical  con- 
sequenoes  to  at  least  one  part  of  the  Romish  flock,  and  which 
by  the  other  is  considered  to  conduce  so  much  (we  own  we  do  not 
see  exactly  why)  to  the  Virgin's  honour  and  to  their  own  exuber- 
ant satisfactioui  is  contrary  to  common  sense,  and  to  the  whole 
tenour  of  the  language  held  by  the  Church  of  Rome  itself  otb 
this  occasion. 

All  this  may  seem  very  unimportant  to  historians  of  the  old 
school,  for  whom,  as  a  modern  French  writer  *  expresses  it,  all 
history  lies  in  a  barrack  or  an  antechamber,  in  the  marches  of 
armies  or  the  intrigues  of  courts.  Fifty  years  ago  this  niove- 
ment  of  the  Romish  Church  would  have  been  treated  with  sove- 
reign contempt,  if  not  with  irreverent  ridicule ;  but  fifty  ye^rs 
ago  it  could  not  have  been  made.  At  that  tinie  Rome  would 
have  had  neither  the  wish  nor  the  power  to  assume  this  attitude 
of  defiance,  and  the  change  affords  matter  for  serious  reflection. 

Every  year  strengthens  our  conviction  that  ^Church  affairs^* 
are  more  important  than  the  ancient  chronicler  was  able  to  see  or 
the  modem  philosopher  has  chosen  to  avow.  The  friee-tbinkirig- 
historian  of  the  last  century  in  his  anxiety  to  depress  the  Church 
for  the  future  underrates  her  influence  on  the  past,  and  the  poli- 
tician of  the  present  day,  in  his  pursuit  of  temporary  expediency, 
affects  to  despise  the  figepcy  whose  operation  it  suits  his  purpose 
to  overlook.  But  whatever  philosophers  may  think  or  politicians 
may  say,  religious  fe^Ungf^  and  the  various  combinations  which 
spring  from  it,  the  conflict  ojf  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers, 
and  the  collision  of  differing  creeds  and  opinions,  have  sup- 
plied some  of  the  most  important  springs  of  human  action  since 
the  introduction  of  Christianity.  The  '  Priest  of  Westmiinster  * 
assures  us  that  Hhe  8th  December,  1854,  was  perhaps  to  the 
Christian  world  the  most  important  day  that  has  dawned  dince 
the  Council  of  Trent.'  (p.  5.)  And  we  are  disposed  to  believe 
that  there  may  be  less  of  rhetorical  flourish  in  this  assertion 
than  perhaps  the  reverend  writer  himself  intended.  The  esta- 
blishment of  a  dogma  has  sometimes  been  a  great  political 
event,  and  in  this  light  it  is  possible  the  historian  will  see 
cause  to  view  the  recent  settlement  of  the  dispute  respecting 
the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  doctrine  itself  is  but  a  small  addition  to  the  heterogeneous 
mass  of  fiction  with  which  Rome  has  overlaid  the  simplicity  of  tfie 
Gospel,  but  the  principles  she  must  sanction,  in  order  to  make  it  an 

•  Lanfrey,  L'Eglise  et  les  Plulosophes  du  18*"*  Si^le^.  130. 
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article  of  faith,  are  matters  of  no  small  moment.  By  this  step  she  has 
voluntarily  taken  up  the  position  to  which  it  has  been  the  object 
of  all  hostile  controversy  to  drive  her,  and  on  this  disadvantageous 
ground  henceforth  her  battles  must  be  fought.  In  her  own  vineyard 
she  has  sown  the  seeds  of  schism,  which  sooner  or  later  must  bear 
fruit.  What  may  be  the  numerical  strength  of  the  dissentient  party 
we  have  no  means  of  estimating ;  that  they  count  in  their  ranks 
men  of  considerable  ability  and  learning  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  Abbe  Laborde*s  publications  which  we  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  our  list.  His  first  work  was  written  when  it  was 
not  heretical  to  hold,  though,  as  the  event  has  proved,  it  was  not 
permitted  to  avow,  an  opinion  unfavourable  to  the  fashionable  doc- 
trine. It  made  a  great  sensation  at  Paris,  and  was  (no  wonder)  put 
into  the  *  Index,'  or  list  of  prohibited  books  at  Rome ;  for  it  was 
easier  to  condemn  his  conclusions  by  authority  than  to  confute 
them  by  reasoning.  It  is  a  protest  against  the  decision  then 
impending,  and  is  especially  valuable  now  as  a  record  of 
the  sentiments  entertained  by  reasonable  Romanists  before  the 
decree,  which,  after  five  hundred  years'  hesitation,  still  seems  to 
us  precipitate,  had  reduced  them  to  the  alternative  of  schism  or 
.  silence.  Whether  that  schism  must  be  pushed  to  separation  is 
an  anxious  question.  Mr.  Laborde's  ^Memoire  des  Opposans' 
is  on  attempt  which  in  similar  cases  has  so  often  been  made,  and 
hitherto  always  in  vain,  to  dispute  the  dogmatical  authority  of  the 
Pope  without  deserting  the  doctrine  of  Rome.  What  ulterior  steps 
may  be  taken  by  the  dissentients  they  themselves  perhaps  can  as 
yet  hardly  foresee.  It  is  not  at  the  present  time  that  we  expect 
the  full  consequences  of  what  has  been  done  to  be  developed, 
but  that  the  future  results  may  be  important  is  unquestionable. 
Great  events  have  risen  from  smaller  beginnings ;  and  so  vast  is 
the  influence  exercised  by  the  Romish  Church  over  the  destinies 
of  mankind  in  general,  and  so  complicated  and  perilous  have  our 
manifold  blunders  in  legislation  made  her  relations  with  our 
Protestant  government  in  particular,  that,  in  introducing  to  our 
readers  a  subject  in  which  her  interests  are  so  deeply  involved, 
we  are  leading  them,  as  we  believe,  into  a  social  and  political, 
rather  than  a  theological  discussion. 

Indeed  with  the  theological  part  of  the  subject  we  have  no 
intention  professedly  and  directly  to  meddle.  Few  Protestant 
readers  can  need  any  arguments  of  ours  to  discredit  a  theory 
.  which  is  maintained  not  only  without  the  support,  but  contrary  to 
the  authority  of  Scripture,*  and  is,  in  fact,  only  the  development 

of 

*  It  18  not  denied  by  the  Bomanists  that  the  words  of  Scriptare,  taken  in  their  ob- 
tioiit  sense,  are  opposed  to  the  doctrine.    Father  Perrone's  solution  of  this  difficulty. 
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of  prerious  fictions  as  basdess  as  itself.  Bat  in  order  to  undor^ 
stand  the  nature  of  the  step  which  Rome  has  taken,  and  to  appre- 
ciate its  consequences,  we  must  trace  the  history  of  the  doctrine, 
firom  the  first  mention  of  it  as  a  rulgar  error,  through  its  succes- 
sive stages  as  a  disputed  thesis  and  a  *  pious  persuasion,'  till  we 
arrive  at  its  final  triumph  as  a  dogma  of  the  Church;  and  in  its 
history  is  incidentally  involved  its  completest  refutaticm.  More- 
over the  investigation  has  a  further  interest,  inasmuch  as  it 
throws  light  on  the  formation  of  what  Professor  Butler  calls  the 
^  mythology  of  the  Romish  Church,*  and  also  on  its  internal  condi- 
tion and  policy.  In  a  notable  instance  we  are  enabled  to  mark 
every  stage  of  the  process  by  which  errors  gradually  accumu- 
lating have  been  consolidated  into  an  article  of  faith,  just  as  the 
sand  rolled  down  by  some  huge  river  is  formed  at  its  mouth  into 
a  delta,  which  at  last  rivab  in  solidity  the  adjacent  continent; 
and  one  example  presents  the  type  of  all.  The  history  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  does  not  differ  from  that 
of  the  other  additions  which  Rome  has  made  to  Gospel  truth, 
except  by  the  notoriety  of  its  facts  and  the  clear  light  which  con- 
troversy has  thrown  on  every  step  of  its  progress,  till  at  last  its 
triumph  is  consummated,  not  in  a  dark  age  and  at  a  remote  period, 
but  in  our  own  times  and  under  our  own  eyes,  and  hence  the 
value  of  the  lesson  to  speak  to  those  whom  history  warns  in 
vain:— r 

^  Segfnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aures, 
Quam  qufle  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus ; ' 

and  not  less  clearly  will  the  narrative  expose  the  arts  of  com- 
promise and  evasion  by  which  the  Roman  See  is  wont  to  preserve 
its  own  authority  together  with  a  nominal  conformity  among  its 
members,  and  vdll  show  how  much  perplexity,  indecision,  and 
discord  characterise  the  internal  state  of  that  Church  which  to 
the  admiring  eyes  of  some  even  of  our  own  communion  presents 
so  fair  an  exterior  of  consistency  and  unity. 

The  origin  of  Mariolatry  is  to  be  sought  in  the  natural  weak- 
nesses and  corruptions  of  the  human  heart,  and  in  the  traditional 
prejudices  of  paganism,  rather  than  in  any  specific  error  or  wilful 
and  premeditated  deception  of  the  hierarchy.  If  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  infallibly  inspired,  it  is  in  the  body  of  believers  that  the 

logical  and  conclasiye  to  a  Romanist,  is  to  a  Protestant  nothing  less  tlian  the  sur- 
render of  the  point  in  dispnte.  His  only  proof  that  these  passages  in  Scripture 
cannot  reallg  be  opposed  to  the  doctrine,  is  taat  in  that  case  the  [Romish]  Chnrtdi 
would  never  have  qualified  it  as  a  'pious  permission.*  He  argues: — 'Objects 
Scripturarum  eloquia  B.  Virginem  non  tangere ;  (Uioquin  tndlowicto  ui  pia  out  pro- 
pugnari  aut  prteaicari  posaet  h<BC  sententia,  ud  omnino  ut  faUa,  ut  tnipta,  ntque 
jferemla,  quippe  qua  JBibliorvm  auctoritati  contraria  habenda  esaetJ  (p.  84.; 
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ereatiFe  energy  of  bifiallilnlity  resides ;  it  is  the  ^  rox  popoli '  tliat 
is  the  *  Toz  Dei.'  In  almost  all  her  innovations  die  antiiorities  hare 
followed,  not  taken,  the  lead,  and  hare  contented  themselves  with 
sancticming,  from  time  to  time,  the  popular  notions  which  it  was 
dangerous  to  oppose  or  convenient  to  enconrage.  ^  Ex  oribns 
parvulomm '  will  no  doubt  be  the  favourite  text  of  die  disciples  of 
development,  who  seem  much  inclined  to  adopt  this  theory  of  the 
Church's  inspiration,  forgetful  that  it  is  altogether  below  her 
pretensions,  and  that  the  very  idea  of  her  infidlibility  is  incon- 
sistent with  this  edecticism.  By  the  writers  of  Dr.  Newman's 
sdiool  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  is  described  as  sprii^ing  none 
can  say  whence,  pervading  the  early  Church  as  the  perfume 
scents  the  summer  air,  and  deriving  additimial  credibility  from 
die  absence  of  all  support  of  authority  or  reason — a  mode 
of  argument  Which,  if  it  had  occurred  to  the  ancient  divines, 
would  have  saved  them,  and  us  too,  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
In  4S1  the  Council  of  Ephesus  gave  the  title  of  *  Theotc^os,' 
or  Mother  of  God,  to  the  Virgin.  Its  object  was  not  to  enhance 
die  dignity  of  Maiy,  but  to  vindicate  the  divinity  of  Christ  in 
opposition  to  the  heresy  of  Nestorius;  and  in  dns  sense  its 
decree  was  limited  and  explained.  But  it  is  certain  that  the 
epithet,  or  rather  title,  which  in  assertion  of  the  orthodox 
doctrine  was  hencefmrdi  introduced  into  many  passages  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  liturgies,  strengthened  the  prevailing  ten- 
doBcy  to  exalt  the  Viigin  Mother.  Its  continual  recurrence  con- 
stantly suggested  to  men  of  warm  feelings  and  strong  imagina- 
doQs  the  argument  of  coi^ruity  or  fitness,  and  led  them  to 
devise  by  dieir  own  unassisted  conjectures  what  it  was  fitting  for 
them  to  believe  and  God  to  decree  for  the  exaltation  of  one  so 
highly  iavmu^.  The  growth  of  saint  and  image  worship  aug- 
BOBted  the  seal  widi  which  Ae  Virgin,  the  chief  of  saints, 
whose  image  was  the  most  attractive  of  images,  was  adored. 
At  the  openii^  of  themnth  century*  the  \eg&ad  of  her  *  Assurap- 
tioa'  was  onivtnally  reo^ved.  Its  detaiU  were  confosed  and 
ccmtradictory ;  but  ndtbing  less  than  an  assumption  would  satisfy 
die  fttithfol,  and  to  gratify  diem  the  Chureh  i^ipointed  a  fetitival 
in  its  hoDonr.  New  titles,  new  attributes,  new  religious  rites, 
were  emulously  invented,  till  at  kst  (says  Saapi),  about  the 
year  1050,  a  service  to  the  Virgin  was  intrddaced,  such  as  had 
hitherto  been  reserved  for  die  I^ty  alone.f    To  be  wise  beyond 

*  An  earlier  date  is  often  assigned ;  it  is  impossible  to  arriye  atany  accnracy  on 
^hese  points.  Some  snthorities  gire  as  the  date  the  time  when  the  doctrine  first 
attracted  sttention,  aome  that  when  it  was  gen^n&lly  admitted. 

t  *  Un  ufllzio  qnotidiano  distinto  per  sette  hore  canoniche  alia  B.  Vergine,  nella 
ftraia  dk«  da  antichissimo  tempo  era  sempre  eonsneto  oelebrarsi  in  honor  della 
Maesti  dirina.'— Sarpi,  5th  Session,  Anno  1446. 
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what  is  written  is  the  peculiar  snare  of  the  Christian  Church,  as 
the  proximitj'  of  the  Canaanitish  idols  was  the  stumblings 
block  of  Israel.  This  love  of  speculationy  combined  with  zeal  for 
Maiy,  soon  made  the  faithful  dissatisfied  withrthe  primitive  doc- 
trine, which  did  not  attribute  to  the  Virgin  an  6ri^n  to  dislingniah 
her  from  other  children  of  our  -common  patents;  r  *  Ithi^as  fitting, 
they  urged,  that  her  birth  should  not  botldsb  macaqfiloas  Ibui 
that  of  John  the  Baptist ;  it  was  fittingitbat^ber  holiness  sfaonM 
amount  to  absolute  impeccability  ;>it  was^  fitting  that  Ihis  (i^qpe(^- 
cability  should  be  secured  by  a  sanctification<  which  i  bad  taken 
place  previously  to  her  birth.  Theseand  similar'^  pious  beKefii' 
grew  up  in  the  Church,  singulariy  unsuppested  by  Papal-oi:  oen* 
ciliar  sanction,  and' it  is  rremarkabl^  that  suchnsanctionas/was 
given  was  for  the  most pavt.late,'inGonclusiYBvand4kidixect(  But; 
nevertheless,  tbey  were  adopted  by  ithetprinoipal'AbeologianSy^and 
must  be  considered  as  the  doctrine  of  theiaedifi^altChunfti. 

This  successive  fieemination  of  one  idea  fixMo  another,  'and  tlie 
gradual  transfonnaUon  of  each  into  an  artide  df  faidi^t  constitute  the 
process  which  Mr.  Newman  has  dignified  by  the  nameof  develo|^ 
ment,  a  term  ^pedouslydevised  to  imply:  the  odHclupioBs.  whidi.lt 
was  his  business  to  ^pvove.  -  Professor  Butler^.  ioomplains'«tfi  the 
ambiguity  of  a  word  ^  which  is  equally  i  employed •^niitsSconmite 
applicaticm  to  the  growth  of  organic  8ttiicturesi)>feir  due  wifinldiiig 
of  ariffimal  elemenJte^  aad  the^  fuuther  incorporation*  of '^/brsi^ 
materials.*  But  it  m  thisiambiguity.  which iga^ea' at  its  yahtetkrhen 
applied  in  a  metaphorical  sense  to  the  theory  by  which  Mr. 
Newman  endeavours  toraiselabehood  bydeweidng  trntby  and  di'us 
*  to  solve  thedifficuky  wfaioh  is  occasioned '  (td  the  Romailist  >Mj, 
be  it  obsejrvied)  ^by  thct  difference  between  medisaval  and  ^imi* 
tive  Christianity.'  To  ike  lO^use  i  of  truths  the  liqtfoductidil  of  sneli 
a  term  as  ^  developmenii '  can  only  be  injuricMus :  itis  vague  and  in- 
adequate when  used  to  express  tb^  dedudddns/of  aetr^etlyloigical 
process ; '  and  when  applied'  to  debignate  the  1  doctaines  Aat  hsEve 
successively )  gained  currency  in  the  ^BlO■^bh'  Chuiol^  dt  amputes  a 
logical  sequeinc^  to  ideas  which  a£e  cbnnected  only  by  order  of  time 
or  by  accidental  association;-  Thevaripus^inventions  whidi  we  hxre 
enumerated,  iaa  hoUour.  o£  Aef  Virgin,  we  '  jdetelopments '  not  of 
the  archangel'*,  salntatkinibntiofthe  wish  <o' exalt)  the(Moihcr  of 
Grod,  woricmg  upmimitidd  wbichrweire  not  restrtined  by  tbesHenoe 
of  Scripture,  nar>eyen^  at  I  faiM,  hyitB^eocpresaoontBadsotion.^  When:' 
medisBval  theology  had  reached  the  point  i of  attributing  to'  tibe 
Virgin  asaneti&oatioa previous  to  bar  birth^^it  it obvidus  thot^^die 

1        ■  .'.  . .  ,    ,iilt\,-u , r  ,   I   -\. lit  •    1/ ...i.w.     !       \/    ^A    h'MJT      ^ 

*  Letters  on  the  Development  of  Cfaristiaii  'Docttine,  by  Piti6M^TIiiie^^ 

p.  99.  '  : 
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next  step  must  be  to  suppose  that  she  was  not  bom  either  in 
actual  or*  original  sin  ;  that  she  ivas  not  bom  *  sanctificata '  bat 
'sanota/  But  ibis,  though  it  might  appear  to  the  vulgar  the 
oatural  complement  of 'their  creed,  was  immediately  perceived  by 
Uiase  who  considered  the  matter  Bsore  deeply  to  be  a  radical  change 
of  idjca.  Hitherto  tbe  teaebing  of  the  Church  had  only  contra- 
dicted Seriptaffe.'  Heneefofth  it  would  contradict  itself.  The  new 
hyjpothesis  wns  opposed,  and  from  this  opposition  we  are  enabled 
wkhisufficieiit  aocumqr  to  fix  its  date.  No  fact  in  ecclesiastical  hi^ 
tovy*  can  be  more  dearly  pi^ed  than  that  for  the  first  ten  centuries 
after  Christy  ^notthe  faintest^  traces  of  it  are  to  be  found.  No 
canon/  «ays'  M.  Laborde^'  f  no  fact,  no  dispute^  no  writing,  reveals 
its  existence ;'  and  an  overwhelming  array  of  early  fathers  and 
of  piper  may  be  musteved,  who  in  express  terms  maintain  that 
all,  with  the  -solie  exception  of  Clmst,  dm  included  in- original 
sin.  But  neithentiie  silence  nor  the  testimony  of  the  fathers  ynll 
convince  those  >  who  hav^  disregarded  the  siknce  and  the  testi- 
mony of  Scriptittie.  Botb,*  say  they,  only  prove  tfaot^  at  that  time, 
'  ^1^  was  no  question  of  ^e  ¥irg:in.'  On  what  hypothesis,  asks 
M.  Laborde  (p.  87)^  could  .there  be  no  question  of  the  Virgin  ? 
Tbatiier  Inkmacoldto  Coboeption^was  frcnn  the  first  unirersaUy 
hstiered?— ^Impdssible^  '  That  men  for  a  thousand  years  held 
diflertet  opisnonsi  on  the  subject^  and  nevir  compai^  their  sentt- 
meots? — ^Absurd.  •  There  remaids,  t  therefore,  the  only  other 
psssiUa  ihrypothesis,  which  is^  the  true  cme,  th«t  the  doctrine  was 

Bit  RoMe  is  not  so  easily  beatmi,  and  she  ever  loves  a 
doaUe 'defence).'*  Though  the  comparatively  recent^  introduc- 
tioB  of  •  the  ^doctrine  'is  admitted^  at-  *  least-  inferentially,  by 
akaost'aU>  tits '{supporters,  yet  in  express  <term8  it  is  generally 
denied^  uididie'Pbpe'in  his  Bull,  whieh'is  more  argumentatii vie 
tbsn  ia  cont^Mrtihle 'with  infallible  knowledge,  or  than  is  ji^dons 
is'so  Weak  «>  (Cause,  labours'  hard  to  extract  at  least  the  *  germ '  of 
the  doctrine  fnon  the'SeriptuJkfe-and  tradition.  ^  The  passages  from 
Holy  Writ  (amongst  which,  Noah's  Ark,  Jacob's  Lftdder,  and  the 
Burning  Bosh  are  cited  astypes  of  the<  Immaculato  GnK;eption) 
are  Bttch>aa  cannot  be  appiicdtothfl^Virgin' at  all  without  begging 
the  whole  question  at  isi^e 'between  the*  Romish  and  Reformed 
Chufdiea^  and>if  they  ceuid  hesb  >  applied^  havC' no  more  refer- 
eoQt  to  the  present  subject  of  ^dispute  than  'toiany^  otherperfectinn 
wfaidiiia  heiated  fancy 'may  choose  to  ascribe  to  her.  The  quotik- 
^oni*fi9toi  thermally  fatheni)  given  without  rderraoces^  •  are  truly 
described  by  M.  Laborde  (M^moire  des  Opposans,  p.  79)  as  mis- 
conc^iqns  and  misquotations,  impostures  put  forth  to  deceive 
the  public,  and  such  he  undertakes  to  prove  them  before  any 
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council  or  conferenoe,  in  4be  preseace  <rf  all  Christendom.  The 
Pope'f  uninspired  snpporters  are  not  lesi  bold  in  their  assertions. 
Garbled  quotations  (Laborde,  p.  54),  interpolated  and  spurious 
passages,  single  phrases  extracted  from  authors  who  in  direct 
terms  hare  held  the  contrary  opmicm,*  have  been  brought  forward 
with  the  most  peryerse  ingenuity  and  persevering  effrontery.  But 
as  an  overreaching  litigant  endearours,  by  all  the  arts  of  chicane, 
to  contest  every  step  of  the  suit,  in  order  to  defer  Ae  hearing  of 
the  cause,  so  it  is  ever  the  policy  of  Romish  pokoiics  to  defend, 
with  the  most  desperate  tenacity,  the  most  untenable  positioos — 
no  matter  at  what  expense  of  candour,  sense,  or  truth.  By  this 
means  Rome's  own  votaries,  shrinking  ftom  discussion  as  from  a  si^, 
and,  as  Bishop  Gillis  says,  *  anxious  only  to  believe,'  are  satisfied 
tiiat  their  teachers  have  much  to  say  in  their  defence,  and  on  ^le 
odier  hand,  an  air  of  littleness,  perplexitf  ,  and  obscuri^  is  thrown 
over  the  dispute,  which  disgusts  the  inquirer,  and  induces  bim 
from  sheer  hiiguor  to  dismiss  the  question  as  unintelligible.  We 
will  not  weary  the  reader  by  pausii^  longer  to  sweep  away  die 
cobwebs  which  sophistry  has  spun  over  a  matter  of  historical 
fact  For  their  exposure  we  must  refer  him  to  the  works  oi  M. 
Laborde  and  the  learned  and  able  sermons  by  Ei^lish  divines 
which  we  have  prefixed  to  this  article.  Tliat  arguments  so  feeble 
and  statements  so  untrue  should  have  been  employed  at  all,  is  a 
curious  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  would  be 
conclusive  against  any  cause  which  could  be  feirty  submitted  tb 
men's  dispassionate  judgment. 

It  might  be  difficult  to  fix  with  certainty  the  earliest  in- 
dication of  the  doctiine;  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  it  first 
attracted  notice  about  the  year  1140,  when  St  Bernard  wrote 
his  celebrated  letter  to  the  ChaptCT  of  Lyons  to  reprove  them 
for  having  introduced  into  their  Church  the  Feast  of  the  Con- 
ception. In  this  much-quoted  document  he  argues  under  the 
impression  that  diis  innovation  is  a  proof  of  their  belief  that 
liie  Conception  was  immaculate,  and  accordingly  he  proceeds 
to  reprobfi^  that  theory  as  absurd — for  why,  he  asks,  should 
■at  the  same  honour  be  assigned  to  the  Villa's  mother,  sad 
ao  on  for  ever? — as  superstitious  and  presumptuous,  because 
not  authorized  by  the  bead  of  Uie  Church — and  above  all,  as 
new,  St  Bernard  was  the  most  learned  doctor  of  his  time, 
and  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  doctrine  and  history  of  his 

*  Among  others,  St  Anselm,  who  is  said  to  hare  introdnoed  the  bdief  iiilD 
Ewgbmd,  expressly  holds  the  oontrar^  doctrine  in  a  letter  ifritten  froBOL  Borne  in 
1098.  A  passaoe  from  St.  Augustin  is  quoted  by  the  Romamsts  as  fiiTOorable  to 
the  opinion,  which,  on  examination,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it,  and 
rehrtet  solely  to  the  personal  unlessness  of  the  Virgin. 
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Chtircfa  ;  he  was  alia  most  remarkable  '  for  his  devotion  to  the 
Viigin,'  and  therefore  could  have  had  ni>  indnc^nent  to  oppose 
die  theory  of  her  Immaculate  G>nception  if  be  had  not  been 
revolted  by  its  novelty  and  unreasonableness. 

It  is  an  instance  of  the  unscrupulous  dexterity  of  the  Chun^  of 
Rome  that  in  the  new  office  of  the  immaculate  conception  is  intro- 
dnced  a  portion  of  a  sermon  by  St.  Bernard ;  and  alto  in  the  Ency- 
dical  Letter  of  the  present  Pope  two  passages  remarkable  for  the 
boldness  with  which  they  transfer  to  the  Virgin  the  attributes  of 
Omnipotence  are  quoted  from  the  works  of  the  same  father ;  and 
tibns,  in  the  minds  of  the  unlearned,  the  name  of  St  Bernard,  die 
great  impugner  of  the  doctrine,  is  associated  with  its  defence  and 
final  triumph.  The  Scotch  bishop  shows  himself  still  more  eager,  if 
not  more  artful,  in  pressing  the  saint  into  the  service  of  the  cause  he 
opposed ;  for  he  assures  us  (p.  5)  that,  notwithstanding  this  letter, 
SL  Bernard  did  virtually  hold  the  doctrine  he  reprobates  ;*  next, 
that  he  would  hold  it  if  he  lived  now  ;  and  lastly,  that  he  was  the 
only  father  who  spoke  against  it  for  nineteen  hundred  years.  Now, 
it  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  our  argument  whether  St.  Bernard 
held  die  doctrine  or  not  His  letter  afibrds  a  proof  which  cannot 
be  gainsaid,  and  which  is  all  we  wish  to  deduce  from  it,  that 
at  the  time  it  ?ras  written  the  doctrine  which  it  combats  was 
new.  Dr.  Gillis'  defence,  which  we  should  have  thought  better 
caloolated  for  a  meeting  at  the  Dublin  Rotunda  than  for  die 
press  of  Edinburgh,  is  a  melancholy  proof  what  arguments 
may  be  addressed  by  their  pastors  to  British  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  present  excited  state  of  religious  feelii^.  Its  last  assertion 
is  the  most  curious  instance  of  jesuitically  expressed  truth  oir 
extravagantly  bold  misstatement  Uiat  we  remember  to  have  seen. 
St  Bernard  is  pc^mlarly  called  the  last  of  the  ^  fathers  f    and 

*  Tt  u  not  possible  nor  at  all  necessary  to  go  into  the  Bishop's  reasons  for  this 
Mw  I  rloiL  The  lett^  of  St.  Bernard  is  fterfectly  dear  on  the  snbject;  it  is  Tery  iia- 
mtant,  for  it  is  otrUunlj  tUs  letter  wliioh  baa  pMreated  the  defiBition  of  the 
dogma  centuries  ago.  It  is  the  174th  in  the  coUectioo,  and  deserves  to  be  read  tt 
leoffdi.    T^e  following  are  a  few  of  the  most  important  ^sages : — 

'  Unde  minonnr  satis  qnid  vismn  fherit  hoe  tempore  quibusdam  vestrftm  vohiiflie 
mntsre  ^(dorem  optimsm  upmjb  inducendo  cdtbritatem,  quam  ritm  eceluuB  nticit, 
SOS  probat  ratio,  mm  commendat  aniiqua  traditio,  Nunqoid  patribns  doetiores  aut 
derotiorea  samns  ?  Pericalose  presnmimus  qoicqmd  ipsomm  in  talibos  pmdentia 
pnoteririt?      Nee  Tero  id  tale  est,  qnod    nisi  prseterenndnm  fnerit,  patnun 

<{iiiTerit  onmino  diligentiam  pratensse Alioqain  nulla  &  rs- 

tione  placebit  contra  ecclesise  ritom  prsnumpta  novitas,  mater  temeritatis,  sorer 
saperstitioius,  filfa  leritatis.  Nam  si  sic  Tidebatur  consulenda  erat  prius 
apostolicsB   s^li*  autoritas,  et  non  ita  prsBcipitanter  atone  inconsulte  paacomm 

sequenda  simplicitas  imperitorum Quid  n  alius  propter  eandem 

eaosam,  etiam  utriqne  parenti  ejus  festos  honores  asserat  deferendos?  Sed  de 
avis  et  proavia  idipsnm  posset  pro  simili  causa  quilibet  flagitare,  et  nc  tenderetur 
ia  infinitam,  et  festonun  non  esset  nomems.' 
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if  the  word  ^  father'  it  used  in  its  stricter  appUcation^  as  he  is 
the  ^rj/  who  mentioni^  the  doctrine  at  all,  so  he  must  necessarily 
be  the  sole  who  speaks  against  it  If  father,  in  a  looser  s^ise, 
is  used  to  designate  any  great  doctor  of  the  church,  how  shall  we 
qualify  so  strange  an  assertion  respecting  a  doc^trine  which  has 
been  disputed  for  six  hundred  years,,  and  which  all  the  great 
teachers  of  the  age  succeeding  that  of  the  saintly  Abbot  of  Clair- 
vaux  continued  unanimously  to  condemn  :  Peter  Lombaid,  Bishop 
of  Paris,  known  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  Master  of  the  Sen- 
tences, and  all  his  commentators,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  ^  the 
angelic  doctor ;'  his  master,  Albertus  Magnus ;  our  countryman 
Alexander  Hales,  the  ^irrefragable  doctor,'  and  his  pupU  St. 
Buonaventura,  the  great  doctor  of  the  ^  S>eraphic '  or  Franciscan 
order,  which  subsequently  identified  its  cause  with  that  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception ;  and  all  the  great  founders  and  shining 
lights  of  the  scholastic  theology  concurred  in  holding  in  express 
terms  the  contraiy  opinion. 

But  if  the  doctors  of  the  ^  School '  did  not  favour  the  new 
theory,  they  prepared  the  way  for  its  reception  by  the  subtle 
and  abstruse  speculations  of  human  reason  which  they  sub- 
stituted for  the  careful  study  of  God's  word,  and  even  of  the 
works  of  their  predecessors.  It  was  the  temper  of  the  day  to 
believe  that  by  syllogisms  duly  constructed  it  was  possible  to 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  knowledge.  In  physics  men  studied 
not  the  wonders  of  Qod*s  creation,  but  speculated  on  the  means 
by  which  he  might  have  effected  it ;  in  theology  they  sub- 
stituted Aristotle  (Sarpi  complains)  for  the  Scripture,  and,  ih- 
ste»d  of  humbly  inquiring  what  God  had  been  pleased  to  reveal^ 
they  strove  to  ascertain  by  reasoning  what  it  was  consistent  with 
his  essence  and  dignity  to  ordain.  In  the  year  1306  our  country- 
man Duns  Scotus,  or  John  Scot  of  Duns,  of  the  order  of  St. 
Francis,  who  filled  the  chair  of  divinity  at  Paris  with  such 
renown  that  he  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  ^  subtle  doctor^' 
was  the  first  divine  of  note  who  proposed  the  doctrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  not  as  a  deduction  from  Scripture,  nor 
as  a  tradition  of  the  Church,  but  as  a  subtle  speculation  to  be 
debated  as  an  intellectual  exercise.  In  the  middle  ages  '  pure 
reason '  laboured  as  hard  to  deface  the  fabric  of  the  Gospel  by  a 
scaffolding  of  its  own  as  it  does  in  these  days  to  overturn  the 
building  altogether.  His  words  are  very  remarkable ;  they  prove 
beyond  a  doubt  that  up  to  that  time,  from  the  days  of  St  Ber- 
nard, the  doctrine  had  found  no  favour  from  the  doctors  and 
heads  of  the  Church. 

^  God,'  he  says,  *  might  have  ordered  it  so  that  the  Blaved  Viigin 
never  was  in  original  sin ;  he  might  have  ocdained  that  she  should  be 
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a  it  fer  not* son  tkan.aa  initaiit ;  he  might  have  ordained'that  ihe 
aiwriAr— liu  iniilifor^  loBg  tine^  and  va«  purified  ftomlit  only  at  the 
]ii^i«o«imt.  iWk^ch^  ^iU^  poflfibilities  is  tryie  ^e  only  knows ;  but 
iUWW  dgfet  y^.^ff^}^  to  MWf  ^^.  which  is  most  excellent,  pro- 
™^*fW»,rtrti*  i?  ^?fi  W!WV^^  to  !^*^^  teaching  of  Scripture  or 

^¥m^.^^»^^,.  ■ .  ,   . 

ScAt»s4iMUiiy{1806v  and'probaUj)  nereff.l^  what  (ares  he 
MiUvtoiri  tiMiGknttb.fi  But  the  seodCelL«iii  ground  only  too 
wd  pmpiwed>  tO' teceiye  it,  and)  >famigkt  fbuth-  a  plentiful  crop  of 
faMuifaoivfid  stnfaiM '  TbrprofoaitMNi  fpained  adherents  and  oon- 
imMl<e'bei]«batMldDft&eeaame6{)iritiui  which  it<waa  put  forth, 
tf  lafintiilltbkiaLitheiiaj  >37he»aAimatiivie  wee  defended  ahoMist  er- 
<hiMiy,ioii<theibcptenrgn>tmiL  of*  fitoetib  .  The  .argument  waa 
MnMkilpilby/  Aa/i;schoolineD«iini  the(1£o^owing  formulary — 
^Pbyt(I)UBv»aoili>dBeiiit,efeitfiemA.'  .  tAlaa^IJvhat  may  not  be 
pRMfid  ifaj^ftlfiiii'indntt'of  iveasonin^'  if  nuua  is.  to-  be  ithe  judge 
of  what  it  is  fitting  for  God  to  do?  How* 'dAffeient.  (egLclaims 
lb  LAonhr/ip.  S8^  iwbuld^tfae^heme  tof  man's,  salvation  have 
Mo^  if  iliaai  badi  Ineeisxadsultikl  as/to  iU  1  ^fitness'  I  .  And.  of  this 
iahed'^tbostriirbo  <thma>  argned/for^TnisMigt /the  Virgin  above  ihe 
te  tf  ainfiil 'hvniani^  aM»itociioudy' gate  ;pooo4  not  iperoeiving. 
AiMlhttict  jb»al^(|riiieb>i)tfaey//attribiifecd;*  to*  air^^esise  to  do  her 
)loii>iir/(»4^flv;vbili  hntjAflrneypqttonL  iiifnjthe/^ewolt  of  human 
Kiinb  isgaiiMte'Jti^  rdhysteiffilfrf.ntheorede^  as  revealed 

t>r4cti^tare,'taiHliief  (sum^s  .abflir^  ta  biing  it.  into/  harmony 
^  likiO«ni^ifm4gkmtiotis.:>'>rOii  itbei:dtbei:  bend,  those  who 
i^uQtttaeduthe ni^iitive^  weiBiii|Baa^,M)eacned,i(and  vehement, 
^B^'^Teli^uaiii^vidTy  tgBireH>li#  Tther/ dsspu^  of  a 

I^tiait>eoMiestr>  V  TberlFrvsoiscana  ntotdertt*  »ipoint  of  vanity 
ttdiimetest  ^^SkUaA  ttie  tUeory  «f itheir  ^nsi^^beefegian  Scotus. 
TU<'I)MainieeLni^<»sidied' 'with  diexri.angebe  doctor,  Thomas  of 
Afuodoi,  oot'^etifa  saint-n^but  ai  imint,  ;8aitpi  tells*  us,  this  c<hi- 
^v^^myMde'bdiil  ;t<fof(tbe(po]|^,  Jbhn/XXU./in>ordeif  to  punish 
^'FraodscansofdriteUpg'jthe' pact  ^ofithetiEihperor Louis  of 
Biurifl^[iirlKtevihd  faai)e]^Gekimaiiicated^<dBfermirDed  to  mortify 
^  bfcbibniiiki^liiiBjgreate  doctor  ,o(f  •  the' tivalTSchooL  of  theology. 
^'iKtsvithMwliiiglitfaei  beatificaiiDdrAf  )1]lHMiiaauAjqunMS  and 
l^tnimuW/thc^oVotitakif '^thei{>idua«>j[nna^  (poa  aentetitia),  as 
i^  ittaHed  by  'Fsthbr  -Seibons,  gasbedi  grouad^  especially,  in  Paris, 
^e  tte  stAfe>Wa0ihattest;'>Totranis4l^  closeief  tbe.  founeenth 
^^^^  lehairiie»de  M oitt^sond,  a  Spanishi  Qotninioal^  published 
^itecsi  propositions,!  by/ one  oft  wbkhihii  iookded  tho  Yirgibi 
^"^  original  sin,  and  by  another  (intended  «o{  dowflptf.as  sub- 
**^i»7  to. ^be  JpfynaerO  ,be,ialprmed  it^,.to  ,be  .qontrary  to  the  faith 
to  aiswt  anything,  to  he  true  which  was  contradicted!  by  Scrip- 

ture. 
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ture.  All  the  foarteen  were  indignai^j  oondemned  bj  the 
Sorbomie.  The  Bishop  of  Evreox,  who  defended  him,  wmm 
obliged  to  recant,  and  to  confess  himself  '  male  coBsultns  aod 
male  informatos ;'  and  a  persecution  was  raised  against  the 
Dominicans,  who  were  expelled  the  unirersitj,  denied  the  exercise 
of  the  priestly  office,  and  were  insulted  by  the  mob  in  the  streets  ; 
till,  at  last,  they  purchased  a  peace  from  their  oppressors  by 
concessions  not  more  sincere  than  those  extorted  in  a  sdbse<{aeBt 
age  from  Galileo  by  die  Inquisitors. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  party  which  took  die  antqpspal  side 
in  church  government  were  the  most  vehement  supportem  of  this 
(now-a-days  ultramontane)  doctrine  respecting  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  so  entirely  had  divinity  become  a  matter  of  human  speculation 
— a  branch  of  metaphysics  unconnected  witili  any  revelation  o£ 
God's  will — that  in  the  Council  of  Constance,  which  sat  from 
1414  to  1418,  Gerson,*  as  Fleury  tells  us,  die  great  advocate  a£ 
Giallican  liberties,  proposed  (but  happily  for  the  Council  in  vain) 
to  make  a  declaration  in  favour  of  not  merely  the  immaculate 
conception  of  the  Virgin,  but  also  that  of  St.  Joseph*    The  ^  piess 
i^inion '  was  taken  up  twenty  years  later  with  more  success  st 
the  Council  of  Bale  ;  and  that  it  was  there  confirmed  (though  not 
indeed   enfcnrced  by  anathema)  is  no  slight  proof  how  muck 
it  had  gained  in  the  mean  time  in  public  estimation.     For  the 
Council,  having  been  declared  schismaticid  by  the  Pope,  Ekigenios 
IV.,  was  amdous  by  the  popnlari^  of  its  acts  to  canvass  lor  support, 
and,  by  declaring  its  adhesion   to  the  new  doctrine,  hoped   to 
enlist  the  sjrmpathies  of  Christendom  in  its  fsvour.     But  the  Pope 
was  triumphant,  and  neither  he  nor  his  successors  would  acknow- 
ledge any  (kcision  of  a  Council  which,  even  before  its  open  rup- 
ture, had  done  so  mudi  to  limit  the  authority  of  the  Roman  see. 
For  a  time  the  ill-omened  patronage  of  the  fathen  of  Bale  threw 
the  cause  of  the  Virgin  into  discredit  at  Rome,  and  that  her 
ultramontane  advocates  should  now  quote  the  decree  of  these 
schismatical  doctors  shows  how  difficult  they  find  it  to  obtain 
sinpport  firom  mate  ordiodox  quarters* 

Hitherto  the  Romish  see  appears  to  have  been  neutsal  in  the 
dispute,  if  not  hostile.  But  neutrality  soon  became  impossible, 
and  the  first  step  it  took  was  in  favour  of  the  ^  pious  panmasioa.* 
In  spite  of  St.  Bernard's  remonstrance,  the  festival  of  the  Con- 
c^ion  had  been  retained  by  the  Canons  of  Lyons,  and  was  sub- 
sequently introduced  into  many  other  chnrdbies,  though  as  yet 


*  Jean  Charlier  iras  bom  at  the  village  of  (xenon  in  Champagne  (whence  the 
name  by  which  he  was  commonly  known).  His  works  were  prmted  in  HoUand  m 
1706,  in  5  vola.  fblio.-^Flenry,  *  Hist.  Eed.'  Uv«  ciii.  No.  20S. 
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1^  I»piJ  afathoritj.  la  Ae  ywr  1476,  a  period  of 
pvUic  calaaii^,  when  Room  was  terrijfied  by  extFaordinaij 
JBMidationi  of  tbe  Tiber,  and  deaolaled  by  the  pealilential  fcRren 
which  the  recedn^  floods  left  behind  than,  the  reigning  Pope, 
SSxlna  IV.,  determined  to  take  some  step  to  propitiate  the 
BIcMed  Viiigin,  the  protectiws  of  the  cily.  To  this  he  was 
impelled  by  the  snpeiatition  of  the  people,  who  were  clamouring 
in  motiaoan  devotioii  lonnd  the  shrines  of  their  patroness,  and 
perhaps  by  his  own,  for,  thoogh  in  his  moral  conduct  one  of  the 
weast  <rf  men,  he  was  not  nnmfluenoed  by  the  Cormalistic  piety 
of  his  age,  and,  as  a  Franciscan,  he  was  willing  to  gratify  the 
controversial  vanity  of  his  order  by  favouring  the  decline  it  had 
eipensed*  He  established  the  feast  of  the  Conception,  and 
lanctioned  the  use  of  an  office  for  it,  composed  by  hu  secretary 
Negunola,  in  which  it  is  styled  ^  immaculate,'  but  which  was  snl>- 
sequently  wididrawn. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  St.  Bernard  ol:jected  to  the  festival 
dncfiy  because  he  supposed  that  it  implied  a  belMf  in  the  doc- 
trine which  he  considered  rash  and  unfounded*  But  as  the 
fieaet  continued  to  spread  rapidly,  while  the  doctrine  remained 
immpported  by  any  authority  of  weight,  it  became  necessary 
Cor  tli«  pence  of  the  church,  as  well  as  for  its  credit  and  con- 
flisteney,  to  repudiate  this  inference.*  It  was  observed  that 
naoy  other  ebrious  reasons  might  be  assigned  for  celebrating 
the  eeooeptioa  of  one  to  whom  so  remarkable  a  place  in  the 
econoaiy  of  the  redemption  was  asrigned.  It  was  remarked 
that  the  Assumption  was  celebrated  by  its  special  festival, 
though  the  Assumption-  was  not  an  article  of  faith.  The  ex- 
ample of  the  Eastern  Church  was  cpioted,  which  appointed  a 
festival  for  the  conception  of  St.  John  the  Baptut,  though  no  one 
ercr  attributed  to  him  the  high  privilege  which  is  now  the  sub- 
ject of  dispnte.  The  foast  it  was  found  might  be  celebrated  by 
the frtthlnl  in  'dtffirmii  mtsei'  Those  who  objected  to  receive 
it  as  a  confirmation  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  understood  it 
as  a  homage  to  the  spiritual  conception  or  sanctification  of  the 
Vi^gm,  wUch  was  now  an  admitted  point  of  orthodox  belief! 
Pmoi  the  &st,  in  short,  its  ambiguous  character  was  established, 
aad  it  thaa  became  the  prime  agency  in  that  legerdemain  by 
whieh  the  Roman  See  presented  the  same  object  at  the  same  time 
to  the  briief  and  the  disbelief  of  different  classes  of  her  subjects. 
The  fostival  was   instituted  by  a  Pope  who  probably  desired 

*  BdUnniae  and  otber  great  anthoritiea  ve  qmoted  to  prove  this.  But  it  it  clear 
tkat  as  kog  as  the  Chnreh  did  enjoin  the  feast,  and  did  not  enlbrce  the  doctrine, 
'n  mngt  hare  maintained  there  was  no  neoessary  connexion  between  the  two. 

to 
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to  prepare  th^  way  for  the  introduction  of  the  doctrine';  it  wmm 
encouraged  subsequently  by  Popes  who.  did  not  wish  or  did 
not  dare  to  confirm  the  doctrine,  but  were  fain  to  gratify  the 
t^rbulent  piety  of  its  adherents  by  privileges  which  they  granted 
easily  to  the  feast,  because  the  grant  did  not  involve  a  decisioii  of 
the  question.  And  now  the  feast  and  its  privileges,  having  been 
employed  for  four  hundred  years  by  infallible  authorities  to 
mean  something  or  to  mean  nothing  as  occasion  required,  axe 
quoted  by  the  present  Pope,  not  less  infallible  than  his  prede- 
cessors^ as  meaning  everything,  and  do  in  (act  constitute  the  whole 
of  that  which  the  Bull  ^  Ineffabilis  '  can  with  any  truth  quote  as 
the  tradition  of  the  Church. 

Pope  Sixtus,  though  be  had  meant  to  proceed ,  tentatively  and 
cautiously,  found  that  he  hs^d  gone  a  little  too  far— -he  had  given 
encouragement  enough  to  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  to  make 
them  violent,  but  not  enough  to  make  them  victorious.  He  was 
alarmed  at  the  tumult  he  had  created,  and  in  terms  of  the  most 
indignant  displeasure  he  thundered  out  in  the  bull  ^  Grave 
nimis '  the  strictest  prohibition  to  discuss  the  matter  at  all,  and 
denounced  excommunication  against  either  party  which  should 
presume  to  tax  the  other  with  heresy  and  impiety.  But  to 
silence  theologians;  inflamed  with  the  fury  of  controversy  is 
beyond  the  power  even  of  a  Pope.  The  zeal  for  the  Immaculate 
Conception  only  increased,  and  the  agitation  became  so  dangerous 
that  Leo  X.  applied  to  the  theologians  to  devise  some  remedial 
measure  which  he  intended  to  submit  to  the  council  of  the 
lAteran,  but  he  was  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  the  tumult  of 
the  Reformation,  which  (according  to  Sarpi)  sobered  the  dis- 
putants for  the  moment,  <  as  the  advance  of  the  enemy  calms  the 
factions  in  a  besieged  city.' 

As  the  time  drew  near  when  the  GEcumenical  Council,  which 
from  the  first  stage  of  the  Reformation  had  been  demanded  by  all 
Christendom,  as  the  solution  of  all  doubts,  was  at  last  after  years  of 
delay  and  difficulty  about  to  be  assembled  at  Trent,  both  parties 
looked  forward  with  confidence  to  the  final  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute, and  each  anticipated  a  favourable  decision.  The  Domini- 
cans, as  we  are  told  by  the  great  historian  of  the  Council,  relied 
on  Scripture,  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  and  the  older  scholastic 
writers ;  the  Franciscans  appealed  only  to  the  wide-spread  popu- 
lar belief,  to  revelations,  and  to  miracles.  Launoy  speaks  with 
the  same  contempt*  which  is  implied  by  Father  Paolos  only,  of 

*  *  Veritas  Dei  hominnm  mendacio  non  eget.'  Launoy,  a  Jansenist,  in  the  seren- 
teenth  century  wrote  two  treatises  on  the  Immaculate  Conception,  which  may 
be  called  unanswerable.  M.  Laborde  seems  a  little  nettled  at  being  told  his 
arguments  are  only  a  reproduction  of  Launoy's,  and  urges  that  the  question  is 
not  whether  they  are  Launoy's,  but  whether  ti^ey  are  sound. 
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this  superimmaii  testtiiMnfrf,  which  to  ProUstant  ears  would  sound 
the  weiffhti^t  thUt  eould  be  «>ffef ed ;  but  miracles  in  the  Romish 
Cbilr6b  iiaire  always  beeti^  a  part  of  ecclesiastidal  machinery,  and 
ixyth:tfae  writer* '  above' qtidted  were  too  fkmiliar  with  such  tricks 
to  attach  nmch  consequence  to  the  performances  of  a  thauma- 
Inrgic  fmfor  the  yisions  trf  a  delirious  nun. 

In  the'5lh  sesrion  of  the  Council,  in  the  year  1546,  the  question 
et  origjnal  sin*  was  to  'foe  debated  and  defined,  and  it  seemed  in- 
eritable  that  the  Fathers  must  decide  that  the  Virgin  was  or 
was  not  excepted  from  its  operation.  In  vain  the  Pope's  legates, 
wfae  presided  over  the  Council,  reminded  both  parties  that  they 
were  met  to  condemn  the  tenets  of  the  heretics,  and  not  to  throw 
stumblingblocks  in  the  way  of  the  faithful.  The  matter  was 
warmly  debated.  Giovanni  of  Udine  urged  on  the  part  of  the 
Dominicans  this  dilemma:* — 

'  Either  St.  Paul  and  the  fathers  believed  this  exemption  of  the 
Virgin  from  the  common  condition  of  man,  or  they  did  not.  If  they 
believed  it,  and  yet  in  delivering  the  whole  body  of  Christian  doctrine 
made  no  mention  of  it,  why  will  you  not  imitate  their  reserve?  If 
they  did  not  believe  it,  why  do  you  introduce  a  new  belief?  * 

The  reply  on  the  other  side  is  remarkable,  as  showing  a  clear 
appreciation,  by  the  supporters  of  the  doctrine,  of  the  only  plea 
on  which  it  can  be  defended — the  possession  by  the  Church  of 
an  unlimited  power  of  development,  or  rather  (for  development 
is  not  sufficient)  of  creation.  Father  Lombardello,  a  Franciscan, 
retorted — 

^  That  the  actual  Church  had  no  less  authority  than  the  primitive 
Church,  and  that  if  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  latter  had  taught 
her  members  to  speak  of  original  sin  without  exception  of  the  Virgin, 
the  consent  of  the  former,  which  is  proved  by  the  universal  acceptance 
of  the  feast  [here  is  another  instance  of  the  part  played  in  the  dispute 
by  the  feast],  should  teach  us  now  not  to  omit  the  exception.' 

The  legates  in  their  perplexity  applied  to  the  Pope.  A 
dispute  in  an  infallible  church  is  a  scandal,  but  it  is  less  scanda- 
lous than  a  schism.  The  Romish  see,  besides  its  primary  object 
of  obtaining  a  dogmatical  decision  against  all  who  had  renounced 
its  obedience,  had  another  hardly  less  important,  which  we 
would  recommend  to  the  attention  of  those  English  divines  who 
believe  that  unity  exists  in  the  Romish  Church,  and  that  after 
her  example,  by  a  stringent  dogmatism,  unity  may  be  preserved 
in  our  own  Church :  this  object  was  to  avoid  giving  any  decision 
which  might  drive  from  her  pale  any  who  were  willing  to  retain 
their  allegiance.     Now  to  decide  against  the  sense  or  the  nonsense, 

*  Sarpi,  ed.  1629,  p.  186. 
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as  Wilkes  h«3  it^  of  so  laorge  a  ]uurt4»f  Boman  CaihoUc  Europe 
YKa3  iiQpofisil>le>  T^  omose  ib^  leamiDg  aod  reasoniogof  toe 
powerful  oixler  x)f  St  Dommic,  tbe  guardians  ^  tbie  iaitib^  tbe 
4ice(ct9rs  pf  &e  Holy  IiKjiiusilioa,  ^as  not  less  S9.  Tbe  <loclri»e 
svas  too  new  to  coo&iRy  too  pc^ular  to  xcoadeiwo. 

Tbe  legates  receiyed  posUty^  ordei^  bom  tb^  Pope  to  fmi  an 
.^SkI  tP  tbe  dispxte  as  tbe^^  besit  oauJd,  and  to  enioroe  the  fiUence 
^exiJQioed  by  Sixtus  IV.  Accordingly  tbey  pcoposad  {it  vugs  ail  tbey 
icould  do)  jtbsft  tbje  inspired  Counol  abould  ^eclaxe  it  Icaew  gio4liiag 
about  tbe  xna^tter,  by  sul^oiniag  to  tbe  decvee  on  MrigiAal  m^  th^t 
It  iiKtended  xieitbter  to  ij»clude  nor  to  ^xclucle  the  Virgin.  Tlie 
Franciscans  atruggied  Jbard  to  intcoduce  itb<e  Synod's  approbation 
of  tUe  idoctiine  as  a  '  pious  belief'  bu;t  they  weve  foiled  by  tbe 
opposition  of  the  ]i^g9Xe3  ^wiio  positively  objected  to  ooafinaa 
indirectly  a  doctrine  to  which  tbey  had  ffeiused  their  dirsct 
sanction.  Nevertheless  after  endless  disputes  they  were  stnDng 
enough  to  carry  the  wordii^  of  jlhe  decree  in  the  form  least 
xmfavoujcable  to  their  oyn  vienrs.  The  Virgin  was  *not  ijt- 
cluded '  ixx  tbe  g^oepcal  condemnation  of  the  children  of  Ada^, 
and  those  who  pleased  soight  hence  infer  her  exic^ion.*  Bat 
to  leave  an  open  question  is  not  the  most  dignified  resource  for  an 
infalliUe  autboritj,  nor  the  readiest  mode  of  silencing  a  dispute. 
The  laity  toolc  np  the  matter^  eager  to  propitiate  so  powerful  a 
patroness  as  the  j^lessed  Vii;gin9  ^^^  delighted  to  wotk  jont  their 
salvation  at  so  cheap  a  rate :  opposition  aeemed  to  give  the  doc- 
trine fresh  value  in  their  eyes,  and  they  were  glad  to  save  them- 
selves the  labour  of  reflection  >Eind  discussion  by  acquiring  the 
merit  of  an  unreasoning  faith.  They  foi^med  confraternities  to 
do  tbe  doctrine  honour,  and  they  instituted  orders  of  chivalry  to 
maintain  it  by  knightly  proweas  against  all  ^nsayers.  The 
faculty  of  Theology  of  raris,  which  ever  since  14d6  had  aaade 
adhesion  to  the  dodtriae  a  MM)ei«sary  ^^ualificatioa  for  a  degree, 
far  outstripped  in  their  zeal  the  orthodox  standard.  For  a  cen- 
tury or  more  they  embroiled  the  church,  and  in  disobedience 
to  JPopes  and  in  defiance  of  councils  continued  to  dispute  and 
to  persecnte^     More  than  once  they  incurred  excommunication 

■*  See  PffJlavkini,  U^.  vii.  <om>.  7.  Bh  ittiiafiuy  proves  ktm  mulumis  the  ^aod 
askd  its  presidents  were  to  Kpudiate  the  inferenoe  which  PIob  IX.  draws  from  <heir 
decree.  He  is  angry  with  Sarpi's  arrogance  in  speaking  disrespectfully  of  a  doctrine 
whidi  IbirihMe  hundred  ^cears  had  apfwoged  '  trve  or  probtlble'  to  so  aaaoy  leaned 
doctors.  M  ewetf  tarn  we  i3»eet  with  siattlar  atoispions  from  its  ad^noeatw  4>f 
its  comparative  novelty.  The  following  ar^  the  words  of  the  decree :— '  Dedacat 
tamen  ncec  ipse  S.  S^odus  non  esse  suse  intentionis  comprehendere  in  hoc  decreto, 
«ht  de  peoeato  origpaati  agkar,  baatem  «it  imraac«lataBi  VirgiBeB  Mariam  Dei 
genitrieem,  aed  x^hservandnB  esse  coaatittttiones  felicia  iwwidationifl  Sijtti  P^seiV., 
sub  pcenis  in  iis  constitutioiMhiu  ^ateoiki^  q^MUi  inaavat.' 

r^         T  and 
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«ad  tfaef^ihof  schism,  1»irt  scUsm  in  wwSk  a  cause  is  soon  healed 
awi  f<orgi¥en« 

Stimidated  hj  l^is  example,  many  dher  of  the  most  famous 
■ni^ersittes  of  Emrope  emolovsly  professed  their  adrocacj  of  the 
new  doctrine.  Hencefoith  tlie  narratiye  records  notistng:  bat 
trianip^s  aod  eonrersions.  Bat  lliese  triumphs  and  eonvernons, 
as  M.  Laborde  vemarkt  (p.  M),  prore  too  much.  In  showing 
hj  ham  wbavj  the  pievts  belief  was  received  in  iSie  sixteenth 
eeotiuy,  tbey  aho  show  hy  how  manj  it  had  in  the  former 
eeatvry  been  unlmown  or  rejected. 

It  is  acutely  remarked  by  Southey**  that  the  Aspute  bad  a 
greater  effect  ui  promodng  Mariolatry  than  could  hare  been 
prodneed  by  Ae  tame  acquiescence  of  ali  Europe  in  the  new 
declnne.  Its  opponents,  dreaifing  the  stigma  of  impiety  towards 
ibe  mother  of  <5od,  vied  with  its  aupporters  in  the  exaggeration  of 
theur  worship  of  her,  and  the  extraragance  of  Ibeir  fictions  in  her 
boBonr.  The  Domimeans,  to  regain  their  popularity,  invented  or 
revived  the  legend  of  Ibe  rosary,  and  endeavoured  by  feasts  and 
confraternities,  and  other  institutions  connected  with  it,  for  all  of 
srbieb  they  obtnned  a  liberal  concession  of  indulgences  from  the 
holy  see,  to  raise  a  counterpoise  to  the  *  Immaculate  Conception.' 
Like  all  wbo  compete  for  pcmular  favour,  they  outbid  the  extra- 
vagance and  the  mischief  of  ibeir  rivals.  The  new  poison  took 
efeet,  bat  did  not  act  as  a  eonnterpoison.  The  mechanical  de- 
lation of  the  rosary  supplied  a  cheap  substitute  for  morality 
and  retfgion,  mid  completed  the  system  of  formalism  with  which 
Rome  bas  got  rid  of  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law ;  but  the 
derotion  to  the  Immaculate  Conception  oidy  became  deeper,  and 
the  fury  of  the  dispute  waxed  hotter.  Towards  the  close  of 
Ae  century  Pius  V.  found  it  necessary  to  prohibit  by  a  new 
bull  ^  Super  specuiani'  all  further  xHscussion  of  the  sutject  in 
mixed  assemblies  and  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  but  he  left  to 
learned  acrimony  the  safety  valve  of  Latin  and  the  divinity 
schools.  He  endeavoured  to  satisfy  botb  parties  by  assignii^^  to 
the  feast  of  the  Conception  a  new  service  which  could  offend 
neitber,  and  he  allowed  the  Franciscans  to  use  the  office  of 
Negarola  in  their  own  churches.  Pius  V.  had  been  an  Inquisitor, 
and  was  of  course  a  Dominican. 

Paul  V.  attd  Gmgory  XV^  harassed  by  the  pious  importanilies 
of  the  kings  of  Spain,  who  showed  their  devotion  by  making  the 
interests  of  the  Blessed  Viq^  aX  the  Court  of  Rome  a  matter 
af  secnlar  diplomacy,  gsYC  bulk,  enhancing  the  dignity  of  the 
*  Feast'    and   confirming    those    of   their  predecessors  in   the 

/  Vindicin  Ecdesiie  Anglicano,  Letter  X> 
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main,  but  in  their  language  more  favourable  to  the  fashionable 
doctrine.  Gregory  in  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Spain  explained 
that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  do  more,  adding  (in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  assertion  of  the  present  Pope)  that  the 
dogmatical  decision  which  the  King  desired  could  not  be 
given,  because  the  doctrine  was  not  revealed  by  God;  *  and  by  a 
special  Bull  (Eximii  atque  singularis)  he  gave  permission  to 
the  Dominicans  to  continue  their  disputations  on  this  subject. 
Alexander  VII.  at  last  published  a  Bull  ^  Sollicitapdo  omnium 
ecclesiarum,'  which  Father  Perrone  boasts  silenced  the  contro- 
versy. The  fact  is  that  the  zeal  of  the  copibatants  by  a  natural 
reaction  had  relaxed.  Alexander's  Bull,  though  stronger  in  its 
language,  did  not  differ  in  substance  from  tl^ose  of  his  predecessinrs. 
By  all  these  Bulls  it  was  forbidden  to  express  the  opinion  that 
the  Virgin  was  conceived  in  original  sin,  but  it  was  nevertheless 
declared  lawful  to  hold  it,  and  unlawful  to,  censure  it.  Shall  we 
still  hear  complaints  from  certain  English  divines  that  our  own 
Church  speaks  with  the  ^  stammering  lips  of  ambiguous  for- 
mularies?' 

And  thus  the  matter  long  rested.  It  is  hardly  worth  notickig 
the  Bulls  of  Clement  IX.  and  Innocent  XH.,  by  which,  in 
compliance  with  the  devout  importunities  of  the  faithful,  they 
augmented  the  honours  and  privileges  of  the  feastf  In  the 
liberal  indifference  of  the  last  century  Ganganelli  (Clement  XIV.) 
and  Brasc^hi  (Pius  VI.)  were  harassed  by  no  such  importunate 
piety,  nor  would  they  themselves  have  restrained  a  ^mile  of 
philosophical  contempt  had  they  been  so  solicited.  Indeed  it  is 
a  curious  proof  of  the  temper  of  the  tim^^  and  the  pliancy  of 
Rome  that  the  latter  Pope  had  prepared  a  gradual  retreat  for 
the  Church  by  i:elaxing  the  obligation  of  attending  the  feast ; 
but  the  triumph  of  revolutionary  France  swept  away  for  the  time 
his  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  power,  and  leaves  it  uncertain 
what  further  measures  he  contemplated. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  the  Papacy 
had  sunk  to  a  point  of  depression  from  which  it  seemed  to 
human  foresight  impoi^sible  it  should  ever  rise.  To  ^  liberal ' 
statesmen  a  Druidical  persecution  would  bav^  seemed  ne^ly  as 

*  Epist.  ad  Regem  Hisp.  There  was  a  dispute  raised  whether  in  Gregory's  Bull, 
'  immaculate '  should  he  construed  with  *  Virginis/  or  '  coaceptionis ;'  and  in  one 
of  the  published  copies  of  the  Bull  the  word  was  transposed  in  order  to  favour  the 
latter  version,  although  the  Pope  in  the  Bull  expr^y  forbade  the  use  of  the 
epithet  immaculate  as  arolied  to  the  conception !    Such  are' Bomish  polemics. 

t  A  Bull  of  Clement  XI.  has  been  quoted  by  a  Protestant  writer  to  prove  that 
that  Pontiff  did  in  fact  decide  the  dispute.  The  Bull  in  question  only  e^joias 
attendance  on  the  feast  of  the  ConceptioHf  and  we  have  alr^idy  shown  how  dex- 
terously the  feast  is  employed  to  mean  everything  or  nothing,  as  occasion  may 
require. 
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probable  as  a  Papal  aggression — the  flamen  of  Jupiter  as  formid- 
able as  the  Pope  of  Rome.  Our  wittiest  writers  represented 
Romanism  as  a  worn-out  superstition  which  nothing  but  an .  in- 
judicious persecution  could  keep  alive,  and  they  overwhelmed 
in  one  undiscriminating  torrent  of  contemptuous  ridicule  the 
Yotaries  of  Rome  and  her  opponents — with  this  distinction  only, 
that  the  one  they  addressed  in  .  pity,  the  other  in  anger.  ^  To 
dread  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  in  a  remote  village '  was  ridi- 
cnloos.  To  *  hold  the  argument  of  divided  allegiance '  was  worse 
than  unreasonable — it  was  provincial.  To  suppose  that  Ro- 
manists believed  any  article  of  their  own  creed  was  insulting  to 
human  nature.  And  this  language  continued  to  be  held  long  after 
a  stnmg  and  steady  reaction  had  begun.  The  policy  of  Rome 
was  at  that  time  little  understood  in  this  country,  and  her  pro- 
ceedings attracted  little  attention.  Pius  YII.  had  gained  public 
sympathy  by  the  dignity  with  which  he  had  borne  misfortune, 
aad  the  firmness  with  which  he  had  resisted  the  common  tyrant. 
He  had  been  schooled  by  adversity — could  he  be  a  bigot  ?  he 
had  been  restored  to  his  dominions  chiefly  by  Protestant  arms 
and  Protestant  influence— could  he  be  ungrateful  ?  Cardinal 
CoDsahri  was  a  man  of  talent  and  a  man  of  the  world ;  he  was 
not  in  holy  orders  ;  he  despised  the  Roman  Court  and  his 
brethren  of  the  Sacred  College,  and  was  hated  by  them  in  turn. 
He  was  civil  to  the  English ;  that  is  to  say,  he  frequented  the 
^  salon'  of  an  English  lady  of  rank,*  and  he  did  not  prevent  the  mob 
of  travellers  from  meeting  together  for  worship  in  a  large  room 
which  they  hired  for  the  purpose.  Less  than  this  would  have 
secured  the  character  of  *  liberality '  from  our  writers  of  tours — a 
clever  but  careless  tribe,  who  usually  formed  their  opinions  of 
the  political  and  social  state  of  Italy  before  they  reached  it, 
and  wrote  their  descriptions  after  they  left  it.  But  Pius  VII.  , 
and  his  minister,  both  very  remarkable  men,  had  read  the  lessons 
of  adversity  in  a  very  different  spirit  from  that  which  our  authors 
imputed  to  them.  They  had  deeply  meditated  on  the  means 
of  restoring  what  they  identified  with  religion  and  social  order, 
the  power  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  to  effect  this  they  re- 
soWed  as  soon  as  possible  to  build  up  all  that  had  been  pulled 
down — to  avoid  giving  the  alarm  by  grasping  at  shadows,  but  to 
neglect  no  opportunity  of  seizing  the  substance.  The  early 
restoration  of  the  Jesuits,  while  Europe  was  too  much  occupied 
to  suspect  such  a  project,  and  before  it  had  time  to  remonstrate 
Against  it,  was  a  master-stroke  of  dexterity,  and  an  earnest  of 
their  future  policy.     By  Pius  VII.'s  successors  the  reaction  was 

♦  The  late  Duchess  of  Deyonshire. 
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pushed  o&  widk  a  sleadj  Mid  ildlXali  kwd^  a^d  k  »  rcnarkdbte 
enoogb  in  its  process  and  iBif#rtaAt  cuoagli  in  its  effects  to 
deserve  s  cbayler  o£  its  efum  ht  the  bietoeyeif  ^  Cbaieh.  But  sa 
little  was  all  this  guessed  in  England,  tl^  as  lale>  as  182  7  Sidaej 
Smatb  writes  (in  aa  essaj  on  tbe  '  CatboKc  QasstiKm')— ^The 
fact  is,  there  is  fto  Court  ef  Bene  and  ao  Pape.  There  is  a 
waxwork  Pope  and  a  waxwotk  Ceart  of  R^aae ;  bat  Popes  of 
flesh  and  bleed  have  long  since  disa^peafed.'  Wilkin  two  yeaas 
the  Relie£  Act  passed,  of  whtsb'  we  willealy  say  that  it  hsui  di»^ 
appdioted  eyerj  hope  of  the  goedy  and  falsified  e^ery  pvedictMl 
of  the  self^tyled  wise.  Within  a  few  years  ma^se  a  waxwaak 
Pope  cenmlsed  aU  Germany  by  vevivuig  1^  coatroversy  ofi 
mixed  marriages  whidi  had  been  settled  since  the  Thior^  years* 
war,  and  denonneed  the  <  Uaspheusw  feUy*  ef  toleration* 
Agaia  a  few  years,  and  asrothet  wacswork  Pepe  saapeaded  tkn 
business  of  this  cDimtvy  fov  » fwelvemoiith^  oaevtariied  tbe  ad- 
nunistvatuNiy  and  has  ever  since  added  to  the  diiicabies  of  feri»* 
ing  a  govemmeot  by  tke  femous  Pi^pal  aggt easien^  la  theconrse^^ 
of  this  reactimi,  conducted  with*  sar  aHiicb  baldness  and  persc^^ 
veiance,*  the  violeait  party*  have,,  as  was-  natosal,  obtained  tke 
asoead^cy^  and  since  then  it  has  been  the  policy  er  sathctf 
the  pkasure  a£  that  party  to  depress  tke  moderate  section  e£ 
theiv  co-reUgienists  by  pfanoting  ooaU  occasions  the  adoptaan^ 
of  ezlreme  epimons  and  vioienit  aieaaores.  In  tbe  pseaent 
case,  pvefenriag  their  own  tmnnph  to  the  pennsiiwrrf  inteseats  ofi 
theaor  Gburch,  they  harefor  some  years  prewed  for  the  deganaitical 
decisioa  '  so  sweety'  as  their  Irish  ovgana  telt  a%  '  ta  CatkoGk? 
nunds.'  During  the  Pontificate  of  Gregovy  XYI.  frevpscn^ 
petitions*  were-  addresatd  to  him  on  the  subject ;  bot  he  was  am 
eminent  theolc^^iaD,.  and  thoroughly  saDquaiated  with  aU  the  di&* 
pulties  he  nsast  encoanlier.  He  wish^  to  gratify  Aae  aeolnsiia^ 
withoat  compromising  the  Chasck^  and  had  recourse  to  the  oUk 
sttbterliige — he  eaconraged  the  doctrine,  but  fEnrbooe  to  enSofea:k^ 
Besides  some  slighter  marks*  ofi  favcmr,  he  published  his  ^ia^ 
dultam,'  by  which  ke  permitted  every  bishop  or  superior  of  a 
convent  to  apply  for  the  indulgence  of  intaoduckig  €ke  serviea 
used  by  the  Fmnciseans-  on  tbe  feast  of  the  Conception^  into  tiMoir 
respective  dioceses  and  ounmaniticSi.f 

This,  however,  was   the  commencement  of  the  last  act  o< 

*  Tout  le  monde  n'est  it  pag  t^moin  de  Texistence  dans  T^glise  d'ao  parti  a^tateor 
avidie  de  nonveaut^  et  de  troubles,  dout  le  fanatisme  eonnaft  ni-  regie  m  freinf 
ITest-U  pmMient  que  oo  parti  tient  la  owirde  Smm  if  sa  dtiwnWbfi  ^--^Labofde,  I^Bm" 
maatUs  Conc^ptim,  p»  10* 

t  The  indulgence  was  twofold : — to  add  in  the  preface  to  the  Mass,  '  et  te  in 
conceptione  immaculatft ;'  and  in  the  litany  of  Loreto  '  regina  sine  labe  origiiiaE 
concepta.'    Each  of  these  ipss  ter  be  implied  fbc  aepantaly. 
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this  piotaMTted  draotta.  In  1&43  the  Gensval  o£  tbe  DmnnitcaNi 
resolved  to  terminate  the  long  dispute  hy  applying:  is  the 
naoneoi  hi»ordeiii  Smt  permioaion  to  aflUpt  tbe  serriee^  whtcb  hence- 
forth wfmhl  a«»a^  the  feUiowen  of  St^  Tb«>aiai»  as  eha»pMM  of. 
tha  loManttolate  Cotteeption.  Whether  he  spoke  the  genetal 
comnctimm  oi  his  brethren  or  only  his  owny  what  ieding^,  9K>d  or 
bad^  ol  ptttty  spinl  or  of  eanscience,  he  saerifieed,  can  neirev  be 
kna^u.  That  tbe  opinion  was  not  unanimously  entertmnted  bj 
tbr  arder  *  we  may  infer  ixom  the  precautions  which  heMeait  on 
the  ocaamociw  In  submiadng  hia  petition-  he  proposed  the  fsHow- 
ing  dattbts  for  solution  to  tbe  '  &M3red  CongregaitioD- of  RitesJ— ^ 
(Ferrome  dsf  Com^iUy  p.  262.) 

Om  the  Gpeneral  accept  tbe  new  office  for  the  Virgin,  on 
behalf  of  his  order,  withoat  consaltkig  tbe  superiors  of  ita  con^ 
vests  (the  ^  seperiares  inferiore»')y  er  a  chapter-general? 

Can  he  do  so  notwithstanding  any  rule  whieb  may  have  been 
eataMiahad  by  a  cbaptor^eneral  to  forbid  the  kiti^i&iGtieB  of 
any  iiiiioiP«tion  eacapl  by  eapitnlar  anthority  ? 

Fmrther  stiU^  can  he  do  so-  even  if  such  a  rule  baa  been 
sanctimaaa  by  tbe  Holy  See? 

Wiil  hsa^  acceptance  of  the  service  be  permanently  bindomg  oat 
tbe  ovder,  aeeisiig  that  the  service  is  mAy  permitiedj  and  not  e»^ 
^OHted,  by  the  Holy  See  ? 

WiU  aU  the  members  of  the  (»rder  be  bound  to  adhere  to  tbe 
new  aerriee,  erei^  thoae  who  entertam  epkiions  contrary  to*  the 
dectriiie^  and  t^Mse  who  coneeiva  that  they  axe  restrained  by 
tbexs  eath  from  hoiding  any  doctrines  but  those  taught  by  the 
great  light  of  their  order^  St.  Thensaa? 

All  tbeae  questions  were  answered  triumphantly  in  the 
affimaative  by  the  Congregation  of  Bites;  their  decision  was 
raptaiuaaiy  approved  1^  the  Popcy  who*  further  smoothed  all 
difficaltieB  and  cleared  afpray  all  doubts  by  offering  the  Papal 
dispensation  for  all  broken  eaths-«>-^  if  indeed. the  teaching  of  St- 
Tbamon  i»  apposed  to  tbe  doctrine  of  tbe  Immaculate  Conception.' 
Ifr  iftdrnd  I  alas  for  the  order  of  preachers !  and  if  not,  they  have 
mianndevateod  and  misinterpipeted  theit  own  Angelic  Doctor  for 
mere  than  500  years.  And  thua^  too^  indirectly  tbe  constitution  of 
the  omier  is  overturned  (for  evea  mNMiks  have  some  liberties  and 

*  '  Une  personne  ^ev^e  en  dignitl^/  says  M.  Laborde,  *  m'a  assurd  qae  les  Domici- 
cains  de  la  Minerve  v  tiennent  toajoUTS  la  dbetrlne  die  Sc  Thomas,  et  m'engag^t 
mdme  \b  ke  vwt*  We  thiok  it  hig^  probable  that  maii;jr  Dominicans*  at  the 
Mluerra  and  elsewhere  do  net  subscribe  in  their  hearts  to  their  General's  decision, 
but  it  is  very  unlikely  that  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  they  would  have 
committed;  theaiselves  by  declaring  their  s^mdnients  to  a  stranger  whose  mission 
wa»  so  notetfSeus  and  ao  obnoxious'  t»  the  gov^emment. 

r.       ,,  r^r^r**  some 
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some  jprivileges  to  lose),  and  all  power  of  thought  and  action 
is  transferred  to  the  General. 

On  the  accession  of  the  Dominicans,  no  matter  how  obtained, 
the  last  barrier  that  withstood  the  zeal  of  the  violent  party  waa 
removed.  Since  the  publication  of  the  *  Indultum/  the  applica- 
tions for  the  permission  to  use  the  new  office  had  been  very 
numerous.  Perrone  tells  us  that  before  the  end  of  1847  they 
amounted  to  800.  It  is  a  characteristic  trait  of  Jesuit  policy 
that  the  Society  of  Jesus,  although  from  its  earliest  infancy  it  had 
exerted  its  utmost  energies  to  promote  the  doctrine  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  did  not  commit  itself  by  declaring  its  ad- 
hesion as  a  religious  corporation  till  the  year  1844,  a  year 
after  the  Dominicans  had  withdrawn  their  opposition.  This 
step,  on  the  part  of  that  cautious  body,  made  it  clear  to  those 
who  watch  the  signs  of  the  times  that  the  final  triumph  of  the 
doctrine  was  at  hand. 

Pius  IX.  on  his  accession  gave  early  indications  that,  notwith- 
standing his  supposed  liberality  in  secular  matters,  in  all  things 
spiritusd  he  deferred  to  the  ultramontane  party.  Though  a 
reluctant  reformer,  he  was  a  hearty  zealot ;  and  in  his  exile  at 
Caeta  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  heavenly  patroness  of 
Rome  with  all  the  hope  and  trust  which  he  could  never  more 
repose  in  man.  It  is  said  that  he  was  much  infiaenced  by 
the  prophecies  of  Leonard  of  Porto  Maurizio  (a  visionary 
canonized  in  the  last  century),  which  promised  the  cessation  of 
wars  and  the  extirpation  of  heresies  on  the  dogmatical  definition 
of  this  pious  doctrine.  (Laborde,  Memoire  des  Opposans, 
p.  76.)  ft  is  further  believed  that  he  was  strongly  impressed  bj 
a  dream  or  vision  to  the  same  effect  which  he  imaging  to  have 
been  vouchsafed  to  himself.  This  story  will  perhaps  be  rejected 
hereafter  as  'improbable'  by  the  historian,  who  rarely  allows 
enough  for  the  inconsistency  of  human  character  and  the  littleness 
of  human  motive.  But  it  is  by  no  means  unnatural  that  Pins^ 
harassed  by  the  vicissitudes  of  his^ stormy  reign,  at  one  time  hymned 
as  '  immortal '  by  street  mobs  from  morning  to  night,  at  another 
escaping  almost  by  miracle  from  his  own  capital  in  the  disguise 
of  a  menial,  should  have  become  somewhat  superstitious.  It  ia 
certain  that,  if  he  was  not  influenced  by  the  prophecy  himself,  at 
least  he  thought  it  important  enough  to  impress  others,  for  he 
subsequently  caused  it  to  be  printed  and  placarded  over  the  walls 
of  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  definition. 

As  a  preliminary  step  he  addressed  an  Encyclical  Letter,  dated 
Caeta,  2nd  of  February,  1849,  to  all  archbishops  and  bishops^ 
desiring  to  know  their  opinion  and  that  of  their  clergy  and 
flocks   on   the  question   which  he  was  about  to  decide.     The 

Cr\r\i    answers 
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answers  to  this  appeal,  602  in  number,  Cardinal  Wiseman  tells  us, 
hare  been  since  collected  and  printed  in  nine  quarto  volumes. 
Of  these  only  four  express  any  objection  to  the  definition 
(Pastoral  Letter,  p.  2),  and  only  fifty-two  demur  to  its  oppor- 
tuneness at  the  present  moment.*  In  Ireland,  as  we  might  have 
expected,  the  affirmative  was  maintained  with  prodigious  unani- 
mity :  and  in  order  to  mark  the  feeling  of  the  clergy  on  the 
subject  by  some  striking  demonstration,  the  Synod  of  Thurles 
in  1850  decided  on  placing  the  country  under  the  especial 
protection  of  ^  our  Lady  of  the  Immaculate  G>nception.'  M. 
Laborde  protests  that  the  answers  were  not  given  without  hope 
of  favour,  nor  without  fear  of  offence,  especially  in  France, 
where  the  more  moderate  among  the  clergy  are  coerced  by 
the  violent  party,  and  the  ^  insolent  journal' f  which  is  their  organ. 
He  remonstrates  that  the  question  put  by  the  Pontiff  is  asked 
in  good  faith,  and  that  his  Holiness  in  truth  desired  to  know 
whether  he  was  about  to  express  the  unanimous  wish  of  the 
Church,  or  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discontent .  and  schism.  This 
is  more  plausible  than  true.  The  Pope  and  his  divines  must 
have  been  well  assured  what  the  answers  would  be,  before  they 
ventured  on  sending  the  Encyclical  Letter;  and  at  all  events, 
after  sach  a  step,  it  was  impossible  the  See  could  recede  with 
dignity.  The  persons  addressed  must  have  perceived  that  candour 
on  their  parts  was  not  desired^  and  would  not  be  acceptable.  The 
archbkhop  of  Auch,  in  whose  diocese  M.  Labprde's  parish  is 
situated,  replied  without  delay  by  assuring  bis  Holiness  that  all 
the  clergy  and  faithful  people  of  his  fold,  united  with  their 
diocesan  in  earnest  prayers  for  a  speedy  and  favourable  decision. 
Against  this  M.  Laborde  urges  that  ^  his  Grandeur '  has  not 
deigned  to  consult  any  of  the  clergy  or  faithful  people  of  the 
diocese,  and  that  he,  M.  Laborde  himself,  and,  as  far  as  he 
beUeves,  most  of  the  clergy  and  faithful  people  of  his  acquaint- 
ance hold  a  contrary  opinion,  and  heartily  deprecate  a  decision 
which  will  place  them  in  the  position  of  schismatics,  and  compel 
some  of  the  most  useful  of  the  clergy  to  choose  between  their 
benefices  and  their  consciences — to  becon^e  outcasts  from  the 
Church  to  whose  service  they  are  dedicated,,  or  to  preserve  a 
discontented,  insdncere,  and  incredulous  allegiance. 

The  Abbe,  having  addressed  a  remonstrance  to  the  Archbishop 
in  vain,  wrote  a  Latin  letter  of  expostulation  to  the  Pope  on  his 

•*  M.  Laborfle  insists  on  gWing  snaller  nambers.    Those  in  the  text  are  taken 
fiR»n  Dr.  Wiaeman,  vho  has  the  TOlomes  in  his  possession,  and  must  be  able  to 

S'ye  the  numliders  correctly.    Nearly  three  hundred  prelates,  according  to  M.  La- 
»rde,  appear  to  have  returned  no  answer, 
t  The  •  UniTcrs.* 
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owa  bebaU  and  oh  tlMt  o£  dnr  unawffit  coattita^&cy  (^;^  : 
laieki  ct  eleriei^  him  mecum  ftestienlibuS'  ')•  This  |«otea«y  tbougk 
respeetfiftl  ia  its  fomand  profeMiing  a  fiorn  b«lkf  ia.  Ibe  evthodooi 
fakb,  is  ¥«ry  strong  in  its  ojp]^itii9»  aad  pitfixir  in  it»  laagnay. 
It  vefe^  ta  tbe  writer's  first  pubU«atiott^  a  copy  of  wkiek  wnm 
enelosed  witb  ity  and  madittaiins  the  Yiglrt^  of  tbe  Chureh  to> '  widk' 
stand  Peter  ta  his  faee.' 

The  authov  must  have  iMen  arwave  that  this  address  could  have 
n&  olbeF  effisct  than  to  make  his  rupture  with  the  Pope  iaerilable- 
Further  hope  he  could  have  none — so,  '  with  hope,  favewril  feacJ 
When  tow«»da  the  close  of  1854  the  prelates,  invited  and  uninvitedy 
weie  diiawing.  towaids  Rome  to  assist  at  the  great  cevenMny 
which*  was  announced  for  the  approaching  feast  of  the  (hencefbvA. 
to  be  styled  ^ hmnactdaU^y  Ccmtef^n^  he  detemumd  to  hcf 
present,  and,  with  Us  eane  and  ninbrella  under  one  smiy  and'  a 
packet  of  book*  for  distribution  under  the  other,  be  set  out  alone 
to  protest  against  the  despotism  of  the  Pope  in  the  face  of  alL 
Chdristendom  aad  in  bis  own  capitaL  There  is  sometking  Indih 
croiis  in  tbe  disproportion  of  tbe  means  to  the  endsy  unless  tb» 
enipk)yment  of  them  is  justified  by  sueeess  or  ennobled  by  sone^ 
tragic  vesok.  Had  the  Abbe  Laborde  been  burned  in  the  Piacsa 
AA  P<^polc^  as  he  wouUl^  have  been  a  conple  of  CMituries  ago,*  off 
bad  he  bom  skut  up  to  pine  away  ioL.  a  solitary  dungeon  or  nn*- 
whotesome  convent,  as  he  would  have  been  even  ia  these  days,- 
had  not  his  pvesenee  and*  bis  person  been  well  known  at  the  Frenek 
legation  (Memoire  des  Opposans,  pv  3^2),  and  had  not  a  Frenek 
officer  eomcnsAded  in  the  '  Place  deRome'  (1,  pi  30),,  he  would  have 
given  a  weight  and  dignity  to- his  missronwhiich  the  w<H*ds  of  sense 
and  reason  that  ke  came  to  speak  (such,  akal  is*  human  nature) 
are  insuffiiei^it  to  confer.  The  Pope  took  no  notice  of  his  i^^ 
monstrances^  bis>  letters^  his  pvotcsts.  Me  was  too  desterons-  to* 
begin  a  persecution  which  he  could  not  carry  out.  No  Frenek 
intervention  was-  needed ;  the  Abbe  was  merely  ordered  to  qpit- 
the  town,  and  on  his  refusal  bis  p««>ers  were  seized,  and  he  wan 
escorted  by  gensdarmes  to  Civita  Veccbiav  where  be  was  put  sis 
board  a  Papal  brig,  there  ta  lie  in  durance  till  tbe  steamboaft 
could  convey  him  back  to  France,  He  entered  Civiti^  Vecchia 
while  the  bells  were  all  ringing  te  announce  the  great  event  gptng; 
on  at  RcHne.  The  long  suspense  is  ended.  Romm  heuta  €St» 
She  cannot  withdraw  her  word%  nor  her  fedlowcrs  dispute  them. 

It  is  a  matter  of  controversy  between  those  who  have  written. 
on  the  subject,  and  even  among  those  who  were  eye-witnesses, 
whether  the  enthusiasm,  attributeoi  by  the  admiiievs  of  the  bull  te 
the  people  of  Rome  on  this  occasion  wa»  realTy  displayed  by  them. 
It  is,  indeed,  no  wonder  that  the  middle  classes  Ux  the  most 
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put  stood  aloo^  ffKerinf  aod  Mitttar;  man  •ccl— itwtica> gwyim^ 
ment  disaffection  implies  scepticism :  bitt  bo  •oe  wbii  Iai#m 
tW  pofttlaee  a£  Rom*  caa  be  sitfpused  that  tbey  ware  eag^  to 
fiidi  lo  •  tmmmiaaf  wkkker  tlley  wisia  alteacted  hy  a  bolidaj^  % 
gwatipimula^  phntpiia  MldalgHnMv  and  tha  hope  of  j^earingp 
tliff  ViPyiji^  If  iadMd  tkate  ware  a«f  among  tben^  tufieicwtl  j 
4iiiMgfatcnaA  t#  aAcienrfuid  tbe  teal  porpovt  of  iHtet  ivas  goin^oa^ 
M.  Labor<fe  is  proftabl j  ngltt  in  anertinar  tbaf  thej  wtovld  Be 
hurt  and  scandalised  hf  learning  that  a  donbt  had  erer  existecf 
sbo«r  what  ffaey  bad  atwayff  so  ^laiy  belkved.  Boi  the  Roman 
peasant  is  ne  theoIbgiaBr.  We  sbe«M  have  tbaugfat  it^  malteved 
lillle  irikat  were  bis  simple  tboagblv  aad  leelinga  e»  the  occaaioa, 
bat  tbe  P^pal  Gotewauent,  retfing  <m  popular  feeling  aa  IW 
chfef  proof  at  theiv  ftinFoarite  doctrme,^  and,  wMi  a  not  unnataral 
iaconnsCencjp,  deaiBsws  t»  eteti^  the  symptom  by  which  tbey  pro^ 
fess  to  be  gftided,  barf  spared  ne»  pains  to  excite  enthaaiasai,  and 
by  every  k»d  of  eedesiaatical  enttrteinMent  and  jqpirkual  rewttrd 
ts^afirEKt  crowdato  the  efaarcbes;  and  few  indeed  eaabaTe  been 
saearelesa  as  to  faa?«  Auled,  in  spile  of  the  laeilitiea  held  owi 
by  the  *  inrki  sagri,'  Icr  wwk  ant  their  aseape^  from  Pargadary-aa 
lit  ecmne  of  the  last  siz  months^ 

It  is  not  ae^  easy  tb  enter  nrta  the  feelings  wbicb  Kave  promptal 
the  sfaootef  triaarph  with  wbieb  tftia  dieeree  baa  baan  recainred  by 
the  Iloittiiri>  Clmreb  in  general ;  and  it  is-  inposaiUe  to  ^eak  ^ 
tbem  so  aa  fo'  a^rmd  the  ^aige  of  nrisrepvesentatkm.  The  ti^ry  of 
Roniah  pra«tica)drvia(rty  seems  to  be  mainly  groiiBdttdo«tEhei«ci<- 
procri  mterefaaage  of  homage  and  patronage.  There  are  eomn«Ies» 
legenda  to  attest  the  gratkade  of  patron  saioats,  and  more  especidftiy 
of  the  Bleased  Virgin,  wfto  here  requited  nwra^  acts  ct  deferenee 
rather  than  of  woMbip'  by  aMraeulonsly  resemig  the  skmer  aC 
saaw  critical  moment  feom  temporal  or  eternal  perditien ;  and 
wrthoiit  attribating  this  idea  in  all  ita  grossaaas  to*  pevsana  of 
echcation^  it  seems  clear  that,  from  the  Priest  of  Wiesttumisttfr  tf^ 
ta  the  Pope,  thare  prevaila  a  uotian  that  aoase  great  claim  apo» 
the  Virgiii^a  fa^otar  haa  bees  eataMisbed  by  the  Cbaarch's  decree, 
wfaieh  she  will  acquit  by  fiitare  benefits.  When  the  masa  waao>irer 
the  holy  father  was  carried  mto  the  CapeMa  dtl  Choro,  and  m  richly 
jewelled  crown  waa  placed  on  the  Virgin's  head,  in  token  that 
he  had  that  cbiy  pt eseated  bar  irkb  the  only  jewel  (this  is  the 
faroarite  metaphor)  tbit  waa  wanting  ta  har  eerDoal }  and  in 

*  Tkfr  ^consaMM  pofmlt,'  aMoniag nMseiy  tke  atasral  pravalenee  d#  tlM  biiirf, 
16  relied  on  by  the  Roman  Catholic  writers  on  this  subject  to  a  degree  whioh  is 
hardly  credible.  The  Abbd  Laborde  fin  hi»  first  woiit,  pw  2»)  ado,  *  Whiit  doe?  it 
siRttty  what  th^luMal  think?  Whoti^  te  fiiithfiil^  Are  the  flathf alto  lead 
their  pastors,  or  ought  the  pastors  to  lead  th«adhMl»9 ' 
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reply  to  an  address  of  tbe  cardinals,  he  said,  we  are  told,  *  with 
truly  filial  simplicity ' — 

*  ^'  We  have  done  much  for  her,  we  have  prayed  much,  dealt  and  laboured 
much  to  increase  her  glory ;  we  have  done  so  much  (though  we  should 
not  perhaps  say  this)  that  we  cannot  see  how  more  can  be  done  on  earth 
to  enhance  the  glory  of  our  tender  mother — this  glorious  and  powerful 
Queen."  These  words  will  never  be  forgotten  by  the  bishops  who  had 
the  happiness  of  hearing  the  tones  of  faith  and  love  with  which  they 
were  pronounced.'  * — Preface  to  Bull,  p.  30. 

Another  source  of  rejoicing  is  the  expectation  which  many 
Roman  Catholic  writers  confidently  express  that  tbe  ^  definition 
will  have  tbe  effect  of  extirpating  heresy.'  If  they  mean  that  the 
conduct  of  Rome  on  this  occasion  will  be  rewarded  by  a  miracle 
which  is  to  be  wrought  by  Heaven  to  establish  her  dominion, 
this  is  at  least  intelligible ;  but  in  as  far  as  this  triumphant  result 
is  to  be  brought  about  by  human  means  their  language  is  inex- 
plicable. Bossuet,  in  his  project  for  tbe  reunion  of  the  two 
churches,t  is  eager  and  eloquent  to  explain  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  can  occasion  no  difficulty,  as  i^  is  not 
an  article  of  faith,  and  its  recent  introduction  into  the  creed  of 
Rome  as  such  is  but  a  barrier  the  more  against  the  entrance  of 
Protestants.  Moreover,  the  manner  of  its  introduction,  far  firom 
converting  schismatics,  will  rather  have  tbe  effect  of  driving  into 
schism  many  of  her  own  adherents.  But  the  shout  of  exultation 
with  which  the  decision  has  |been  received  by  the  violent  par^ 
throughout  Europe  is  inspired  by  something  more  than  devotioii 
to  tbe  Virgin,  or  even  tbe  desire  of  prosely  tism.  To  some  it  is  the 
triumph  of  a  controversialist.  The  Generals  of  the  different 
orders  of  St.  Francis  were  admitted  to  return  thanks  to  his 
Holiness  for  having  decided  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  which 
had  always  been  advocated  by  their  order.  (By  what  strange 
confusion  of  mind  can  this  language  be  reconciled  with  the 
notion  that  God  has  vouchsafed  a  new  revelation  to  his 
Church?)  To  all  it  is  the  *Io  Paean'  of  their  triumph  over 
the  more  moderate  of  their  co-religionists.  For  that,  in  this 
country  at  least,  there  is  a  moderate  party,  we  have  the  evi- 
dence of  a  court  of  justice,}  though  from  the  submissiveness  of 

•  The  Pope  has  already  had  an  earnest  of  his  temporal  reward.  On  the  12th 
March,  when  examining  some  pupils  of  the  Propaganda,  in  a  room  adjoining  the 
ancient  Basilica  of  St.  Agnese,  he  with  several  others  was  precipitated  into  an  old 
cellar,  hy  the  falling  in  of  the  floor,  hut  escaped  without  injury.    The  Senate,  in 

Satitude  for  the  safety  of  their  <  Amatissimo  Pontifice,'  gave  orders  that  thainks 
ould  be  offered  'aU'  Immacolata  ScaUissma  Consexume,  mediante  un  divoto 
tridno,'  &c. 

t  Letter  to  Leibnitz,  1st  January,  1700. 

X  Vide  Boyle  v,  Wiseman ;  tried  at  Kingston,  April  3,  1855 ;  an  extraordinary 
trial,  well  worth  the  reader's  attention. 

their 
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Aeir  attitude  we  should  hardly  have  discovered  it.  It  is  also 
a  note  of  defiance  to  the  Protestants.  Credulity  inflamed  by 
pBLTty  spirit  desires  only  to  show  how  much  it  can  believe.  The 
Komish  Church  has  gained  so  much  in  power,  it  needs  no  longer 
seek  to  allure  and  conciliate,  it  may  venture  when  it  pleases  to 
defy  and  repel. 

Having  thus  traced  the  history  of  the  ^  pious  persuasion '  from 
the  first  hesitating  accents  with  which  it  was  ushered  into  the 
world  up  to  the  loud  note  of  jubilee  with  which  its  triumph  is 
celebrated,  we  shall  proceed  to  consider  how  the  position  and 
prospects  of  Rome  are  affected  by  its  recognition  as  an  article  of 
faith.  M.  Laborde  sees  with  the  clear-sightedness  of  a  good 
logician,  and  deplores  with  the  zeal  of  a  good  churchman,  the 
danger  which  his  Church  incurs  by  taking  up  an  advanced  posi- 
ti<m  which  she  cannot  defend,  and  from  which,  infallible  as  she 
is,  she  cannot  retreat.  Opinions  oscillate,  action  is  succeeded  by 
reaction.  When  fiaith  is  not  inflamed  by  party  spirit,  it  may  not 
always  set  facts  and  logic  at  defiance.  The  time  of  resipiscence 
may  be  not  so  far  distant  as  it  seems.  Even  now,  though  the 
Papacy  is  riding  on  the  ascending  swell  of  the  wave,  may  we  not 
see  the  foam  that  fringes  the  crest  of  the  billow,  and  denotes  the 
impending  break  and  fall  ? 

It  is  strange  that  in  every  controversy  with  Rome  the  first  stage 
of  the  dispute  is  to  ascertain  precisely  what  is  her  doctrine  on  the 
question  at  issue.  Canons  and  doctors  and  tourists  are  quoted  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  are  retorted  the  most  contemptuous 
charges  of  ignorance  and  misstatement ;  and  yet  Rome  professes 
to  define  her  creed  beyond  the  possibility  of  misapprehension 
by  infallible  decrees.  We  are  not  now  complaining  that — *all 
things  to  all  men' — she  varies  her  teaching  from  the  coarse 
priestly  despotism  which  she  imposes  on  the  Irish  or  Italian 
peasant  to  the  refined  semi-Protestantism  she  presents  to  the 
enlightened  and  perhaps  wavering  citizen  of  the  world.  It  is  in 
her  fundamental  doctrines,  and  even  in  the  very  theory  and  con* 
ception  of  her  nature  as  a  Church,  that  we  find  the  subjects  of 
inlerminable  disputes. 

To  a  plain  understanding  it  would  appear  self-evident  that  no 
authority  could  prpfess  to  be  immutable  in  its  system,  and  at  one 
and  the  same  time  to  be  in  a  continual  state  of  development  or 
change.  A  merely  human  and  fallible  authority  must  make  its 
election  between  these  two  theories.  That  an  infallible  authority 
should  rest  on  both  at  once,  incompatible  as  they  are  with  each 
other,  is  contradictory  to  our  idea  of  infallibility.  Nevertheless, 
from  very  early  times  each  of  these  theories  has  been  maintained 
by  Romish  controversialists,  and  when  occasion  calls,  as  in  the 
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poesent  instance,  faoA  at  oaee  hare  been  sttppoited  i»  the  loftiaBt 
tone,  and  with  that  loudnew  ^  •saeitkii  vrhjcfa,  mk  the  whole,  is 
Bx>me'8  bait  re6igie  agaiast  aif^uflMttt. 

Tlik  ineoiisiatenc^,  thoufrh  it  cannot  be  juati&ad,  it  easily 
<ex|datned.  The  Ouvch  of  ilame,  hi  ^Lefenoe  «f  eadi  innemtMn 
as  it  crept  in,  was  wont  to  protest  its  absolute  identity  mkk  the 
tmth  onee  delirened  to  the  sainta ;  and  when  her  daily  uacneasing 
divergency  Aom  the  wiktea  ward  obliged  har  to  ianeot  the  ttieory 
of  an  anwriltea  word,  till  at  laat  she  «aiaad  tndttieB  to  a  en- 
«adinate  avtboritj  with  Scripture,  the  noly  harirag  moDe  loaid  in 
her  proteatationa  that  na  dumge'haid  been  nade,  and  4bat  wme 
^vw  posaiUe.*  Accordingly  a  mats  of  oonstrtent  nnd  nontinnoau 
4eBtimony  nuiy  be  adduced,  from  the  eastiest  timoa,  to  mwre 
with  orerwhelflMnf  Tebeaience  that  Rome  knows  no  *TanaMe 
nest  nor  shadow  of  tttmiog/  On  the  other  hand,  her  dirines 
often  felt  that,  admitting  tibe  piincipie  of  tradition,  cha  lacta  «f 
tradition  were  inaafficient  to  bear  the  burden  placed  upon  them. 
They  sighed  for  some  more  powerful  and  readier  weapon  of 
defeoee.  Infallibility  is  an  actire  principle,  and  can  with  difi- 
cttliy  repce&s  its  coniciovflfieas  of  ereatiire  riponr  ;  and  thus  eran 
from  early  tiaaes  we  find  indications  of  the  doctrine,  which,  in  its 
full  development,  is  thus  expressed  by  one  of  €ke  org^ans  of  the 
vltramontane  party  :«** 

^The  essential  principle  for  whidi  we  [Romanists!  are  oontending  fs 
no  modem  invention  whatever,  but  as  old  as  fRomanjOa^holie  theology 
itself.  The  prineiple  is  that  the  Churoh  fof  Home]  pessetsas  the  powier, 
aad  has  from  time  to  time  exereisBd  it,  or  rammg  mto  tie  rmnk  0fdoe- 
iriaM  of  fidth  pnopasitians  whaoh  pstvimadj  io  her  definitioB  wfpe  oat 
flach.'t 

The  former  of  these  theories  alone  is  consistent  with  the  pro- 
fessions of  the  Roman  see.  The  latter  oidy  is  reooneileaUe 
with  faets.  The  Council  of  Trent  did  not  hesitate  which  to 
adopt :  facts  may  be  denied  or  may  be  disputed  with  ceaadoas 
pertinacity.  A  principle  once  admitted  by  an  infalliUe  Obarch 
is  established  for  ever.  Accordingly,  in  confirming  each  liti- 
gated point,  the  Council,'  in  total  disregard  of  historical  fact, 
asserts  it  to  have  been  ike  unvarying  doctrine  of  the  prisrftive 
Church.  In  oar  own  times,  when  Dr.  Newman  subjected  his 
bold  exposition  of  (he  theory  of  developnient  to  the  RooMn 
censorship,  Rome,  still  faitfafiil  to  her  traditions,  declined  to 
jgive  any   opinion,   on   the  pretext  that  when  he  wrote  it  he 

«  TheCoaneil  of  Traat  esMuh^  the  a^gadhaitt  mtkn Uj  ff  Tniit>aa»  md 
ng/^ToxuAj  ezcLodei  all  othar soarce  of  dogma. — ConcU.  Trid^  SJT.de  Cumpu  l^iiit. 

t  Dabun  Beview,  tqI.  zzliL  p.  876,  quoted  hj  Dr.  C.  Wordsworth,  '  Letters  Io 
Oondon/^.  1. 
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§£\l  A  fa«Bet«^  and  1^  this  detxtecons  m«iafie«i«ftt  she 
4e3piifrived  to  lB^taMl  aU  the  «idra«t«gpes  which  ttig hi  aoawe  from 
hm  doctnbe  witbcNii  kioncrk^  the  dui^^  of  sip  .MlopUoii,  i^r 
liie  difRoultigw  of  ll»  de£Q«ee.  Ncht  for  the  firaC  time  «be  has 
ahaadoDftd  her  eantiosia  policy-^— for  the  fijnpt  tiflae  she  bm  taken 
OS  herself  a  lUk,  Ao  wfcuch  i^e  waa  impelled  bj  bo  Deoesaily, 
and  aUjuned  by  mo  advaett^.  Of  ia  k  ithatt  powerful  ee  she 
ia,  she  ia  EuaaUe  ta  Jeaiei  the  oavard  soovemeBt  of  her  Aore 
rieleBt  cBeciples?  Is  i^;  as  Dr^  Wiseman*  teUa  na^  that  ^ahewas 
sia«wd,  and  ab»oft  vplifted,  by  the  heaving  ^wd  awelUnf  piety  of 
her  0mm  ha«t  cfaildraa'?  Whefther^  et  the  poeaeoi  tiaie»  whai 
m  faaewlndigy  of  biatarf  is  ao  :g«»ecaU|r  difiiiaed,  a«d  im  the  oaae 
#f  a  dootrioe  the  pnogieaa  of  arhieh  «an  he  traoed  wai^  so  isAich 
pffctfaaaoo,  it  would  have  been  adviaahie  •ar  possible  lo  uaiitate  the 
boldness  of  the  Tridentine  fathers,  it  is  idle  to  spAewlate.  Poa- 
atbljr  the  awelUi^  and  beavii^  f^f  o^  which  Dr.  Wiseman 
apeaks  would  be  aatis&ed  miA  nethw^  kaa  thas  Uie  estahUshuieiit 
Krf*  Ihe  pmcipfe  kigelt  of  derelopmeiit,  wbidi»  haa  alwaja  been  a 
•iMwmaite  wiith  Ihe  wovemeBl:  part^r^  end  which  i^arioua  ciroiija- 
ateieeaewnbise^  tdnpjbrtftepremntof  ita  aapeot  ef  dan^^er.  In 
the  preaeat  a taie  of  a  poitipa  of  Ihe  AnglioBO  Cbitrdi  ^  de<reiop- 
»eat '  ia  fomoA  to  he  ihe  only  bcidfe  to  apan  tibe  gulf  which 
eepartttea  a  weUrteduoaled  Protestant  Iiodi  the  enofa  ^  Borne. 
fai  the  bc^gittBiog  of  iShe  <eentiiry  the  eonvert  to  Rono^,  i£  such  a 
phenewiepon  wi«  the«  $»  he  ICsiNad,  eadsfied  hia  amd  with  the 
aoandneaa  of  her  dordartnc^  anl  faweiog  jound  her,  as  he  faeliered, 
withoot  error,  admitted  as  a  eeeondGoy  ooAaeque^ce  lAe  waa  in- 
capable of  endbag.  To  siieb  a  diaeiple  Che  tbeQrjr  ^ef  develop- 
flMot  ia  a  sMf  tiag  qiaiekaand  ti»l  thn^tens  the  «hq»wreclc  of  his 
.&tth.  But  ihe  modern  eoofrert  haa  beea  6i^t  attraeied  by  ihe 
dlaetriBe  ^  iniaUibUit74  BfiMog  less  a^ll  aufiice  to  give  vest  to 
hta  doobtSy  or  io  eamplete  hie  *  ideal  of  a<^urch ;'  and  i|i£a¥oiir  of 
that  one  doctrine  he  is  wiUiag  io  aacrifice  jtbe  objections  his  reason 
VLiaea  to  all  the  eiher  tefiets  of  Borne.  To  siMch  a  stadeat  no 
doYelopment,  however  ample,  presents  any  difficulty ;  and  Rome 
haa  oatucally  been  influenced  by  the  opinions  of  her  adversaries 
and  ooBverts.  She  hesitates  no  loager,  and  has  Badede¥elop«ent 
an  lateral  part  of  her  atrthoritatire  teascftiing.  Traditioa  is  de- 
graded to  tbe  auhordioate  place  long  held  by  Scripture  in  the 
defence  of  her  innovations.  The  Protestant  controversialiat  who 
assaults  tJbat  once-vauoted  stronghold  loses  his  labour^  It  is  an 
ahaodoned  owtpoat,  the  captjoxe  of  which  willhrliig  him  no  neaxer 
taridoij. 

*  Pastoral  Letter,  by  Dr.  Wiseman,  on  the  Pope's  Encyclical  Letter  fiavOueta. 
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But  the  history  of  the  disputed  doctrine  which  We  have  en- 
deavoured to  sketch  proves  that  Rome  has  not  called  in  the  aid 
of  development  till  her  need  far  exceeds  the  powers  of  her  new 
weapon.  Not  even  developed  Scripture  and  developed  tradition 
will  answer  her  purpose.  It  will  no  longer  be  enough  to  admit 
that  the  acorn  is  identical  with  the  doddered  oak  —  the  healthy 
infant  with  the  old  man  tottering  under  years  and  infirmity.  We 
must  admit  that  something  can  be  developed  out  of  nothing,  that 
the  mere  existence  of  a  belief,  no  matter  whence  derived,  is  an 
evidence  of  its  truth — a  mode  of  argument  which  is  just  as 
applicable  to  Mohammedanism  or  Mormonism,  or,  what  the 
Priest  of  Westminster  tells  us  is  worse  than  either,  Protestantism 
itself.*  Nay,  more,  we  must  admit  that  a  proposition  may  be 
developed  into  its  contradictory  —  that  *  was '  may  be  developed 
into  '  was  not.' 

But,  we  shall  be  reminded,  the  process  of  develojmient  is  safe 
only  under  the  guidance  of  an  '  infallible  Church  ;*  and  under 
that  guidance  it  may,  indeed,  go  far.  Father  Perronef  asserts 
the  right  of  the  Church  to  define  as  dogma  ^  that  which  appears 
to  contradict  Scripture ;'  that  is  to  say,  that  if  two  authorities, 
assumed  to  be  infallible,  contradict  each  other,  we  must  not  with 
the  Protestant  conclude  that  one  of  them  is  fallible,  but  that  the 
contradiction  is  only  apparent.  Thus  all  argument  ends  where  it 
might  as  well  have  begun,  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Church.  And 
now  that  the  sum  of  the  Romanist's  faith  rests  on  the  assumed 
infallibility  of  Rome,  what  theory  of  that  infallibility  can  we 
frame  that  is  consistent  with  facts  and  with  itself?  If  God  has 
vouchsafed  an  infallible  living  witness  of  the  truth,  what  is  the 
need  of  Scripture?  If  the  present  Pope  is  infallible,  why  quote 
authorities  of  far  inferior  pretensions  ?  Why  quote  the  consensus 
populi — the  popular  belief?  Is  it  meant  that  the  Pope  sanctions 
the  belief  because  it  is  held  by  the  people,  and  the  people  must 
hold  the  belief  because  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  Pope?  Is  this 
vicious  circle  all  that  we  can  obtain  from  infallibility  ?     Can  an 

*  *  Protestantism  is  the  last,  the  subtlest,  and  perhaps  the  most  pemioioas  form 
of  error  that  has  app«ired ;  and  the  doctrines  of  the  An^-Irish  (I)  establishment 
are  all  the  more  pernicious  in  consequence  of  the  disguise  which  it  has  assumed ; 
for  having  borrowed  certain  forms  and  ceremonies,  words  and  formulas,  from  the 
Church,  It  is  capable  of  much  greater,  success  in  its  deception  than  other  fbnns  of 
Protestantism.'^p.  18. 

t  The  following  are  his  words: — 'Potuit  ac  potest  Ecclesia,  tradition!  inniza, 
Teritatem  aliquam  dogmatice  definire,  etiamsi  nulla  eidem  comproband»  veritati 
Biblicasufi^tigentur  testimonia;  immo  quamvU  interdmm  noimulla  ipsi  in  tpeeiem 
adverwari  mdeantur  *  (p.  160).  This  right  was  claimedmuchmore  boldly  by  some  of 
the  medisTal  diTines.  The  bare  mention  of  it  would  have  scandalixed  BossueC 
That  the  claim  should  be  reyived  now,  in  however  guarded  a  manner,  is  an  im- 
portant &ct. 
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infallible  judge  misquote  ?  Can  he  show  a  want  of  candour, 
which,  if  displayed  bj  a  fallible  advocate,  would  be  decisive 
against  his  cause  ?  The  Pope  in  his  Bull  cites  half  the  decree 
of  Trent,  and  half  the  constitutions  of  his  predecessors.  Does  he 
not  know,  or  knowing  does  he  conceal,  that  the  other  half  would 
supply  grounds  not  less  strong  for  a  decision  in  the  contrary 
sense  ?  Let  it  not  be  said,  as  in  the  Jansenist  dispute,  that  this 
is  a  matter  of  fact  not  of  doctrine^  and  that  in  matters  of  fact  he 
is  fallible — here  the  fistct  aud  the  doctrine  are  inseparable.  How, 
again,  is  infallibility  to  be  reconciled  with  change  and  with  con- 
tradicti<m  ?  Previously  to  1300,  says  Launoy,  the  Immaculate 
Conception  would  have  been  denied  and  condemned.  Subsequently 
it  could  not  have  been  confirmed ;  only  now  could  it  be  made  dogma. 
Was  the  Church  of  Rome  infallibly  right  when  the  doctrine  was 
unknown?  Was  she  infallibly  right  when  she  hesitated  to  decide, 
and  encouraged  a  belief  she  dared  not  confirm  ?  Or  is  she  infal- 
libly right  now,  when  she  has  pronounced  her  decision  ?  And  if 
right  in  any  of  these  positions,  how  can  she  be  right  in  them  all  ? 
Is  a  belief  in  the  new  dogma  necessary  to  salvation,  or  is  it  not  ? 
If  it  is,  why  was  the  doctrine  so  long  withheld ;  if  not,  why  is 
it  enforced  now  ? 

But  while  the  history  of  the  question  raises  such  unanswerable 
objections  not  merely  to  the  conscious  exercise  of  an  infallible 
authority  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  to  the  existence  of  a  virtual 
infallibility,  the  recent  decision  awakens  among  the  followers  of 
Rome  questions  respecting  this  infallibility,  to  which,  infallible 
as  she  is,  she  has  never  dared  to  give  an  answer.  What  are  its 
nature  and  limits  ?  Under  what  restrictions  and  with  what  pre- 
cautions must  it  be  exercised,  and  with  whom  does  it  reside? 
And  whatever  reply  controversial  ingenuity  may  frame  to  these 
questions,  it  will  be  found  to  be  inconsistent  with  itself  and  irre- 
concUeable  with  the  history  of  the  Church.  M.  Laborde  denies 
to  the  Pope  the  power  of  defining  a  dogma,  and  quotes  the  councils 
of  Constance  and  of  Bale.  The  Council  of  Constance  did  indeed 
assert  the  superiority  of  Councils  over  Popes,  and,  as  it  deposed 
three  Popes  and  elected  a  fourth,  the  fact  could*  not  well  be 
denied  nor  the  confirmation  of  the  decree  withheld  by  the  Pope 
so  elected,  Martin  V.  But  when  the  Council  of  Bale  enforced 
the  same  doctrine,  Eugenius  IV.  withdrew  his  legates,  and  the 
Pope  and  the  Council  mutually  anathematised  each  other,  and  ever 
since  the  seat  of  infallibility  and  all  its  attributes  have  been  dis- 
puted by  the  two  parties,  known  in  modem  times  by  the  names  of 
the  Gallican  and  the  Ultramontane,  whose  bitter  but  decorous 
schism  ever  has  and  ever  will  divide  the  Romish  Church.  The 
Pope  would  not  thank  the  *  Priest  of  Westminster  '  for  his  argu- 
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ment,  ^  that  on  GaUicaa  and  erea  Anglican  principles '  the  decree 
should  he  accepted  '  hecause  the  Church  had  participated  in  the 
decisioiL'  The  Pope  took  care  the  Church  should  do  no  aocfa 
thing.  He  consulted  the  Chiurch  and  the  special  congfegaAiana 
assembled  at  Rome  only  as  a  despot  c(m«ilts  his  minister.  Ha 
reserved  to  himself  the  absolute  power  of  definition.  We  pasa 
OY^  as  unimportant  M.  Laborde's  objectums  to  the  bull  in  point 
of  form.  The  Pope  certainly  intended  to  speak  ex  cathedra^  and 
took  all  precautions  to  prove  that  he  did  so.  It  seems  to  us  trifling 
to  raise  any  but  the  question  really  at  issue,  viz.,  whether  the 
ex^cise  of  the  Church's  infallibility  rests  with  the  Pope  alone.* 
The  sole  resource  of  the  dissaiitients,  who  will  neither  submit  nor 
leave  the  Church,  is  to  appeal  to  '  the  future  Council ; '  and  here 
again  we  encounter  another  of  the  difficulties  which  Rome  can 
only  evade,  and  can  never  decide.  The  appeal  to  the  Council 
has  been  expressly  fcNrbidden  by  Pius  II.  and  other  P<md£s,  who 
saw  that  it  was  subversive  of  their  authority.  It  has  been  defraded^ 
on  the  oth^  hand,  by  all  who  were  aggrieved  by  Papal  tyranny, 
on  the  ground  that  to  deny  the  right  of  appeal  is  to  deliver  up 
the  Church  to  the  absolute  rule  of  a  despot.  The  problem  is 
insoluble,  because,  granting  the  premises,  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  are  imansweraUe.  It  was  this  difficulty  that  led  Luther, 
after  many  internal  struggles  in  the  early  stages  of  his  controversy, 
to  the  only  legitimate  ccmdusion,  the  denial  of  the  Pope's  authority 
altogether. 

By  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  logic  M.  Laborde  may  perhaps 
avoid  this  same  conclusion,  from  which  he  evidently  recoils  with 
dread.  But  the  course  of  the  dispute  has  brought  him  to  anothcar 
unsound  part  of  Romish  theology — its  disregard  of  objective 
truth ;  and  this,  we  think,  must  lead  him  further  towards  the 
reformation  than  he  is  at  present  prepared  to  go. 

Startling  as  is  the  equivocation  by  which  an  infallible  Church 
encourages  a  doctrine  which  she  will  not  pronounce  to  be  true, 
what  can  we  say  of  the  eSront^  with  which  she  promises  every 
spiritual  reward  to  a  belief  in  fables  which  she  admits  to  be 
false?      M.   Laborde   brings  forward  the   well-known   legends 

*  M.  Laborde  objects  that  the  Pope  has  taken  every  means  on  the  present 
occafflOD  to  exalt  the  Papal  authority.  No  doubt  he  has.  Such  is  the  policy  of  the 
best  of  Popes,  and  they  hare  often  beoi  able  to  carry  it  into  effect  in  the  woret  of 
times.  Pius  VII.,  when  he  attracted  the  sympathy  of  all  Earope  as  the  Tiotim  of 
military  tyranny,  compelled  to  act  against  his  judement  and  his  feelings,  at  that 
very  time  estabUshed  a  precedent  for  deposing  Uie  hierarchy  of  a  whole  kingdom 
and  remodelling  thdr  dioceses.  The  Abb6  Aurther  complains  that  in  the  language 
of  the  bull  (and  in  eyery  phrase  of  Rome's  official  language  there  is  always  a  de^ 
meaning)  the  bishops  and  arehbi^ops  are  atyled  only  *  antistites,'  reserving  the 
title  of '  Episcopus '  for  the  oBcumenical  bisJiop,  the  '  servos  servomm,'  to  whom  all 
the  others  are  aeputles  and  asseason. 
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with  which  she  has  overlaid  the  ineffably  affecting  JAoidents  of 
tbe  Passion ;  he  might  also  have  quoted  the  various  miracles, 
the  pictures,  and  the  relics  with  which  she  has  set  histor j,  archer 
ology,  and  common  sense  at  defiance.  Partly,  no  doubt,  she 
sinned  ia  ignorance,  in  ignorant  times;  partly  she  sinned  in 
subtlety,  with  the  intention  (which  sooner  or  later  is  always 
punished)  of  doing  evil  to  work  out  good,  of  teaching  falsehood 
in  support  of  truth,  M.  L»aborde  brings  many  and  weighty 
texts  from  the  books  of  Romish  divines  and  Fathers,  indigo 
nantly  reprobating  such  a  tampering  with  holy  things.  But 
what  are  these  in  comparison  with  the  countless  bulls  and  briefs 
inferentially  confirming  the  truth  of  each  of  these  fictions  ?  Had 
it  pleased  his  Holiness  to  raise  the  wildest  of  these  tales  into 
a  dogma  of  faith,  how  much  more  ocmclusive  would  he  find  the 
testimony  of  his  predecessors  in  their  favour  than  in  support  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  I 

M.  Laborde  seems  to  think  it  would  be  easy  to  retrench  the 
fables  that  offend  him.  But,  in  truth,  Rome's  infallibility  and 
her  interest  combine  to  prevent  her  return  to  the  right  way. 
She  dares  not  enlighten  her  flock,  and  she  is  content  when 
pressed  by  the  philosopher  to  laugh  behind  her  mask«  and  con* 
less  these  legends  are  not  ^articles  of  faith.'  Let  us  turn  to 
modem  Rome  and  watch  the  crowd  of  peasants  crawling  on  their 
knees  on  the  staircase  which  once  belonged  to  Pilate — so  the 
Church  asserts — and  which  Christ  descended.  It  will  be  well, 
by-the-bye,  if  we  do  not  see  among  tbe  devotees  some  English 
convert  eager  to  show  how  entirely  he  has  prostrated  his  under- 
standing before  his  new  creed ;  but  our  present  business  is  with 
the  honest  and  simple  credulity  of  the  ignorant  peasant.  Could 
we  explain  to  this  humble  worshipper  that  the  Church  knows 
this  staircase  never  belonged  to  I^ilate,  and  never  could  have 
been  honoured  with  the  foot  of  Christ,  how  would  the  instinctive 
uprightness  of  his  nature  revolt  from  such  a  perversion  of  fact ! 
how  indignantly  would  he  reject  the  excuse  that  the  Church  per- 
mitted, nay,  encouraged,  his  error  to  increase  his  piety  I  Or  let 
us  watch  the  procession  of  hooded  penitents  as  it  sweeps  into 
the  Colosseum,  and  kneels  at  each  of  the  stations  in  turn,  to  say 
the  prayers  and  gain  the  indulgences  appointed  at  each.  Could 
the  Abbe  Laborde  persuade  the  mistc^en  crowd  that  the  sub- 
jects of  tbe  stations  were  fables,  that  Jesus  did  not  fall  three 
times,  nor  the  Virgin  faint,  for  aught  the  Church  can  tell,  and 
that  no  one  knows  whether  the  blessed  Veronica  *  be  a  martyr  or 

a  pocket- 

*  Her  name  is  generally  said  by  the  Roman  Catholic  aethoritiefl  to  be  com- 
poonded  of  yera  ai^  ieon^the  true  image — one  word  of  which  is  Greek,  the  other 
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a  pocket-handkerchief,  how  would  their  religion  survive  the 
shock  thus  given  to  their  simple  faith  ?  M.  Laborde  may  rest 
assured  Rome  cannot  retreat.  It  is  the  penalty  of  her  sin  that 
she  cannot  cast  off  its  burden  and  be  honest. 

But  what  is  to  become  of  the  Abbe  Laborde  and  other  dis* 
sentients,  who,  like  him,  have  been  led  by  the  forcible  imposi- 
tion of  the  new  dogma  to  question  the  authority  of  Rome,  and  ta 
examine  the  juggle  by  which  she  tampers  with  truth,  and  shows 
now  one  aspect,  now  another,  to  different  classes  of  devotees  ? 
To  go  back  is  to  abandon  their  principles,  to  advance  is  to  ven- 
ture *  to  the  brink  of  all  they  hate.'  One  argument  which  is 
urged  by  their  adversaries  is  unanswerable.  The  Immaculate 
Conception  is  not  more  opposed  to  reason  and  to  Scripture  than 
are  the  various  other  points  of  Mariolatry  to  which  they  still 
cling  with  ostentatious  orthodoxy.  But  how  will  this  argument 
operate  upon  them  ?  Their  position  is  that  of  all  the  Reformers 
at  the  outset  of  their  career.  However  unwilling  they  may 
be  to  go  on,  they  cannot  stand  still.  Clinging  to  their  idol  and 
protesting  their  devotion  to  it,  they  proceed  to  strip  one  false 
ornament  from  it  after  another,  and,  when  they  have  reduced 
it  to  the  nakedness  of  evangelical  truth,  they  find  the  monster 
Protestantism,  which  has  been  their  bugbear  so  long.  Well 
may  M.  Laborde  exclaim  that  the  Romanists  are  henceforth  de- 
livered over,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the  Protestants ;  but  there 
is  another  danger  which  the  true  Christian  (of  whatever  denomi- 
nation) will  consider  greater  still — what  defence  is  left  them 
against  the  infidel?  The  rejection  of  Romish  superstitions  by  the 
thoughtless  and  superficial  leads  mucH  more  readily  to  rationalism 
and  infidelity  than  to  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  Rome  has 
already  imdermined  the  Scriptures,  and  when  certain  groundless 
assumptions  are  rejected  (and  to  be  rejected  they  need  only  to  be 
candidly  examined)  no  foundation  of  belief  is  left — ^the  fabric 
of  religion,  as  Blanco  White  tells  us  in  his  Autobiography  was 
his  own  case,  falls  at  once,  to  the  ground.  What  effect  in  creat- 
ing or  confirming  infidelity  may  be  wrought  on  individual  minds 
by  the  scene  recently  enacted  at  Rome  can  never  be  known ;  but 
what  may  be  the  consequences  in  a  time  of  so-called  '  philoso- 
phical '  reaction  we  may  imagine  by  picturing  to  ourselves  the 
unholy  glee  with  which  the  wits  and  the  Encyclopsedists  of  the 
last  century  would  have  dwelt  on  such  an  event  had  they  been 
able  to  refer  to  any  such  within  recent  memory.  On  the  other 
hand,  wherever  the  dissatisfaction  produced  by  the  arbitrary  de- 
Latin.  The  etymology  appears  to  us  most  unsatisfactory ;  but  it  illustrates  all  -we 
call  it  to  prove,  the  uncertainty  of  the  Church  on  this  subject. 

cisions 
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cisions  of  Rome  has  the  effect  of  sending  the  inquirer  to  the 
Scriptures  as  the  foundation  of  all  truth,  we  cannot  doubt  what 
the  result  will  be.  A  spirit  of  Scriptural  inquiry  has  for  some 
time  been  awakened  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  of 
Italy.  Its  spread  and  its  effects  in  Tuscany  are  well  known.  It 
is  not  in  that  country,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  Europe,  a  poli* 
tical  symptom  or  a  political  expedient,  though  the  Government 
have  been  stimulated  to  religious  persecution  by  the  assertion 
that  it  is  connected  with  political  disaffection.  It  is  the  love  of 
Gospel  truth,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  rights  of  conscience.  It 
cannot  fail  to  be  stimulated  and  extended  by  every  fresh  display 
of  Papal  arrogance,  and,  under  God's  providence,  may  be  pro<- 
ductive  of  great  results. 

Considered  as  a  symptom  of  the  condition  of  the  Romish 
Church,  the  recent  definition  is  the  most  extraordinary  mani- 
festation of  power  she  has  yet  displayed.  Is  this  violence 
the  energy  of  health,  or  is  it  the  delirious  strength  of  fever  ? 
The  Church  of  Rome  of  late  years  has  changed  her  policy 
and  her  language.  The  Romish  press  sets  forth  doctrines  which 
have  never  been  heard  north  of  the  Alps  since  they  were 
exposed  by  Pascal ;  and  truth  is  falsified  with  a  boldness  which 
proves  that  the  leaders  of  the  Ultramontane  party  no  longer  have 
any  respect  for  their  adversaries,  or  place  any  bounds  to  the  cre- 
dulity and  docility  of  their  supporters.  In  this  country  the  laws  are 
fearlessly  broken,  and  a  tone  of  defiance  to  authority  is  assumed 
which,  sooner  or  later,  must  lead  to  overt  acts.  On  the  continent 
the  Church  of  Rome,  availing  herself  of  the  alarm  inspired  by  the 
revolutions  of  1848,  has  sold  her  assistance  to  the  governments 
of  Europe  as  dearly  as  she  could.  For  a  time  she  has  carried  all 
those  points  which  were  the  objects  of  struggle  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  has  regained  an  influence  which  has  hitherto  been  resisted 
as  incompatible  with  the  due  exercise  of  the  civil  power.  In 
what  is  this  to  end  ?  No  doubt  there  is  a  want  of  reality  in  her 
apparent  greatness ;  much  of  the  support  she  receives  is  hollow. 
The  advocates  of  her  despotism  are  chiefly  animated  by  the  love 
of  their  own  selfwill  and  the  interests  of  their  own  ambition.  It 
is  very  questionable  whether  by  her  alliance  with  the  government 
she  made  her  position  more  secure  in  France ;  and  the  loss  of  her 
influence* in  Piedmont  is  a  most  dangerous  precedent.  The  Pope 
is  about  to  raise  in  front  of  the  Propaganda  an  antique  shaft  on 
a  modem  pedestal,  to  commemorate  the  definition  he  has  just 
given.  Will  posterity  view  it  as  the  monument  of  his  triumph, 
or  of  the  *  pride  that  precedes  a  fall  ? '  As  we  cannot  believe  that 
Rome  is  again  destined  to  subjugate  the  world,  we  must  conclude 
that  we  see  the  symptoms  of  her  decline ;  but  some^^eat  struggle 
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mast  ensue ;  and  whatever  the  end  may  be,  there  cnn  be  no  doubt 
that  the  step  she  has  just  taken  advances  her  by  a  mighty 
stride  to  that  end. 

To  members  of  our  own  Church,  especially  to  those  who  look 
with  longing  but  doubtful  ejen  towards  Rome,  we  earnestly  re- 
commend the  contemplation  of  ^  development '  as  it  is  really  exhi- 
bited in  the  Romish  Church— the  growth  of  error  out  of  error,  and 
of  speculation  into  faith ;  nor  is  it  less  instructive  to  observe  the 
variety  and  magnitude  of  the  disputes  with  which  she  is  distracted  ; 
her  inability  to  decide  them  by  her  pretended  infallibility,  and 
the  real  nature  of  the  boasted  unity  which  is  its  result.  In  the 
case  before  us,  it  was  only  when  controversy  had  ceased  that  she 
ventured  to  pronounce  her  decision.  But  her  despotic  discipline 
enables  her  to  impose  silence,  and  her  worldly  tact  teaches  her 
to  exercise  this  power  with  consummate  dexterity.  By  crushing 
the  weak  and  courting  the  strong,  by  dealing  harshly  with  those 
who  are  in  her  power,  and  leniently  with  those  who  are  beyond 
it,  by  proceeding  to  extremities  in  the  case  of  none  but  of  those 
who  are  about  to  leave  her  pale,  or  who  advocate  doctrincls 
subversive  of  her  authority  and  hostile  to  her  vital  interests,  she 
succeeds  in  her  great  object,  which  is  to  avoid  scandal  and  to 
prevent  an  open  schism.* 

The  unity  which  results  from  this  is  merely  nominal.  If 
the  convert  to  Romanism  chooses  to  examine  the  controversies 
which  still  perplex  its  divinity,  he  will  find  them  (as  Sarpi 
tells  us  in  the  days  of  the  Council  of  Trent)  neither  less 
numerous  nor  less  important  than  those  which  separate  the 
Romish  from  the  Reformed  communion.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
on  entering  the  church  of  his  adoption,  he  closes  the  volume 
of  controversy,  and,  instep  of  excommunicating  his  supe- 
riors, obediently  consults  them  as  to  faith  and  practice^  he 
will  indeed  find  the  rest  that  his  soul  has  panted  after  so 
long,  but  he  owes  his  repose  to  his  change  of  habits,  not 
his  change  of  creed,  and  we  must  tell  hini  he  need  not  have 
gone  so  far  to  seek  it  The  infallible  certainty  he  has  attained 
is  such  as  he  might  have  acquired  by  pinning  his  faith  on  any 
dogmatical  guide  of  his  own  selection,  and  such  as  at  the  farthest 
he  could  not  fail  to  have  founds  at  the  nearest  dissentinjg  chapel. 

Perhaps  in  no  respect  is  the  present  controversy  (especially  as 
handled  by  M.  Laborde)  more  useful  than  by  the  exposure  of  the 
contradictions  and  perplexities  to  which  the  Romish  theory  of 
infallibility  is   exposed  when  brought  to  the  test  of  practice. 

*  Had  anything  like  the  Gorham  controvenv  occaired  in  the  Church  of  Roaie^ 
the  disputants  would  hare  been  silenced;  the  dispute  would  not  have  been 
decided. 
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Admitting  the  theory  of  an  infallible  Church,  as  he  does,  while 
he  rejects  the  decision  it  has  pronounced,  M.  Laborde  is  com- 
pelled to  deny  that  in  the  present  instance  the  infallible  Church 
has  spoken.  In  support  of  this  denial,  therefore,  he  endeavours 
to  establish  the  tests  by  which  we  recognise  her  voice ;  and  he  pro- 
ceeds accordingly  to  lay  down  the  conditions  under  which  an  in- 
fiUlible  decree  must  be  pronounced.  He  requires  nothing  less  than 
the  bishops  of  the  whole  Church  for  judges,  a  mature  previous  ex- 
amination by  die  council,  unanimity  in  the  verdict,  a  profound 
l&eok^ian,  which  he  hints  the  present  Pope  is  not,  to  preside 
(but  why  require  this,  if  either  the  Pope  or  the  council  is 
divinely  inspired?)  ;  and  then,  after  all,  he  is  obliged  to  main- 
lain  that  the  Church  has  not  spoken,  unless  her  decree  be  in 
manifest  accotdance  with  the  Scriptures  and  the  fathers ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  proof  that  an  infallible  judge  has  spoken  is  the 
oorrectness  of  the  decision,  of  which  correctness  the  fallible 
public  acre  to  decide  (M^moire  des  Opposans,  p.  ^1).  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  state  more  convincingly  the  inevitable  conclusion  that 
from  no  amount  of  fallible  elements  can  an  infallible  authority 
be  compounded  ?  We  should  be  glad  to  see  M.  Laborde's  books 
translated  :  they  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  a  class  of  readers 
among  whom  a  French  pamphlet,  little  known  in  this  country, 
is  not  likely  to  circulate. 


Art.  Vn, — 1.   Scottish     Newspaper    Directory    and    Guide  to 

Advertisers,     A   complete  Manual  of  the  Newspaper  Press- 

Second  Edition.     Edinburgh  and  Londoa 
2.   The  Fourth  Estate:  Contributions  towards  a  History  of  News^ 

papers^  and  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press.     By  F.  Knight  Hunt. 

2  vols.     London. 

IT  is  our  purpose  to  draw  out,  as  a  thread  might  be  dmwn  from 
some  woven  fabric,  a  continuous  line  of  advertisements  from 
die  newspaper  press  of  this  country  since  its  establishment  to  the 
present  time,  and,  by  so  doing,  to  show  how  distinctly,  from  its. 
dye,  the  pattern  of  the  age  through  which  it  ran  is  represented. 
If  we  follow  up  to  its  source,  any  public  institution,  fashion,  or 
amusement,  which  has  flourished  during  a  Icmg  period  of  time^ 
we  can  gain  some  idea  of  our  naticmal  progress  and  development, 
Imt  it  strikes  us  that  in  no  manner  can  we  so  well  obtam  at  a 
rapid  glance  a  view  of  the  salient  points  of  generations  that  have 
passed,  as  by  consulting  those  small  voices  that  have  cried  from 
age  to  age  from  the  pi^es  of  the  press,  declaring  the  wants,  the 

losses, 
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losses,  the  amusements,  and  the  money-making  eagerness  of  the 
people. 

As  we  read  in  the  old  musty  files  of  papers  those  naive 
announcements,  the  very  hum  of  bygone  generations  seems  to  rise 
to  the  ear.  The  chapman  exhibits  his  quaint  wares,  the  mounte- 
bank capers  again  upon  his  stage,  we  have  the  living  portrait  of 
the  highwayman  flying  from  justice,  we  see  the  old  china  auctions 
thronged  with  ladies  of  quality  with  their  attendant  negro  bojrs, 
or  those  ^  by  inch  of  candlelight '  forming  many  a  Schalken-like 
picture  of  light  and  shade ;  or  later  still  we  have  Hogarthian 
sketches  of  the  young  bloods  who  swelled  of  old  along  the  Pali- 
Mall.  We  trace  the  moving  panorama  of  men  and  manners  up  to 
our  own  less  demonstrative,  but  more  earnest  times ;  and  all  these 
cabinet  pictures  are  the  very  daguerreotypes  cast  by  the  age  which 
they  exhibit,  not  done  for  effect,  but  faithful  reflections  of  those 
insignificant  items  of  life  and  things,  too  small,  it  would  seem, 
for  the  generalizing  eye  of  the  historian,  however  necessary  to 
clothe  and  fill  in  the  dry  bones  of  his  history. 

The  *  English  Mercurie '  of  1588,  which  professes  to  have 
been  published  during  those  momentous  days  when  the  Spanish 
Armada  was  hovering  and  waiting  to  pounce  upon  our  southern 
shores,  contains  among  its  items  of  news,  three  or  four  book 
advertisements,  and  these  would  undoubtedly  have  been  the  first 
put  forth  '4n  England  were  that  newspaper  genuine.  Mr.  Watts, 
of  the  British  Museum,  has  however  proved  that  the  several 
numbers  q{  this  journal  to  be  found  in  our  national  library  are 
gross  forg^ries^  and  indeed  the  most  inexperienced  eye  in  such 
matters  can  easily  pee  that  neither  their  type,  paper,  spelling,  nor 
composition,  are  much  more  than  one,  instead  of  upwards  of  two 
centuries  and  a  half  old.  Newspapers  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word — that  is,  publications  of  news  appearing  at  stated  intervals 
and  regularly  paged  on — did  not  make  their  appearance  until  the 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  *  Weekely  Newes,* 
published  in  London  in  1622,  was  the  first  publication  which 
answered  to  this  description :  it  contained  however  only  a  few 
scraps  of  foreign  intelligence,  and  was  quite  destitute  of  adver- 
tisements. The  terrible  contest  of  the  succeeding  reign  was  the 
hotb^  which  forced  the  press  of  this  country  into  sudden 
life  and  (extraordinary  vigour.  Those  who  have  wandered  in  the 
vaults  of  the  British  Museum,  and  contemplated  the  vast 
collection  of  political  pamphlets  and  the  countless  Mercuries 
which  sprang  full  armed,  on  either  jSfide  of  the  quarrel,  from  the 
strong  and  earnest  brains  which  wrought  in  that  great  political 
trouble,  will  not  hesitate  to  discover,  amidst  the  hubbub  of  the 
rebellion,  the  first  throes  of  the  press  of  England  as  a  political 

power. 
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power.  At  such  a  time,  when  Marchmont  Needham  fell 
foal  with  Ills  types  of  Sir  John  Birkenhead  and  the  court 
party  which  he  supported,  with  as  heavy  a  hand  and  as 
dauntless  a  will  as  Cromwell  hurled  his  Ironsides  at  the  Cavaliers 
at  Naseby,  it  is  not  likely  that  we  should  find  the  press  the 
vehicle  to  make  known  the  goods  of  tradesmen,  or  to  offer  a 
reward  for  stolen  horses.  The  shopkeepers  themselves,  as  well 
as  the  nobility,  were  too  hard  at  it,  to  avail  themselves  of  this  new 
mode  of  extending  their  trade :  they  had  to  keep  guard  over  the 
malignants,  to  cover  the  five  members  with  the  shield  of  their 
arms,  to  overawe  Whitehall,  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Gloucester; 
objects  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  train- 
bands were  not  advertisers.  After  the  king's  death,  however, 
when  the  Commonwealth  had  time  to  breathe,  the  people  seem 
to  have  discovered  the  use  of  the  press  as  a  means  oi  making 
known  their  wants  and  of  giving  publicity  to  their  wares.  The 
very  first  advertisement  we  have  met  with,  after  an  active 
search  among  the  earliest  newspapers,  relates  to  a  book  which  is 
entitled — 

IRENODIA    GRATULATORIA,   an  Heroick  Poem;,  being  a 
coDgratulatoiy  pane^rick  for  my  Lord  GeDeraVs  late  return,  sommiDg  up 
hjs  successes  in  an  exquisite  manner. 

To  be  sold  by  John  Holden,  in  the  New  Exchange,  London.  Printed  by  Tho. 
Newcourt,  1652. 

This  appeared  in  the  January  number  of  the  Parliamentary 
paper  *  Mercurius  Politicus.'  It  is  evidently  a  piece  of  flattery 
to  Cromwell  upon  his  victories  in  Ireland,  and  might  have 
been  inserted  at  the  instigation  of  the  great  commonwealth 
leader  himself.  Booksellers  appear  to  have  been  the  first  to 
take  advantage  of  this  new  medium  of  publicity,  and  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  their  goods  were  calculated  for  the  readers  of 
the  public  journals,  who  at  that  time  must  have  consisted  almost 
exclusively  of  the  higher  orders.  From  this  date  to  the  Restora- 
tion, the  quaintest  titles  of  works  on  the  political  and  religious 
views,  such  as  were  then  in  the  ascendant,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
'  Mercurius  Politicus :'  thus  we  have  '  Gospel  Marrow,'  *  A  few 
Sighs  from  Hell,  or  the  Groans  of  a  Damned  Soul,'  *  Michael 
opposing  the  Dragon,  or  a  Fiery  Dart  struck  through  the  King- 
dom of  the  Serpent.'  And  in  the  number  for  September,  1659, 
we  find  an  advertisement  which  seems  to  bring  us  face  to  face 
with  one  of  the  brightest  names  in  the  roll  of  English  poets  : — 

CONSIDERATIONS  touching  the  likeliest  means  to  remove 
Hirelings  oat  of  the  Church ;  wherein  is  also  disoours'd  of  Tithes,  Church 
Fees,  Church  Revenues)  and  whether  anj  maintenance  of  Ministers  can  be  settled 
br  Law.  The  author,  J.  M.  Sold  by  Lwevcel  Chapman^  at  the  Crown  in  Pope's 
dead  Alley. 
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In  joxtapositkni  to  these  illiutriooB  initials  we  find  another 
advertisement,  which  is  the  representative  of  a  class  that  pre- 
vailed most  extensively  at  this  early  time,  the  Hue  and  Cry  after 
runaway  servants  and  lost  or  stolen  horses  and  dogs.  Every  ge- 
neration is  apt  to  praise,  like  Orlando,  *  the  antique  service  of  the 
old  world,'  but  alittle  excursion  into  the  regions  of  die  past  shows 
ns  how  persistent  this  cry  has  been  in  all  ages.  Employers  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  eulogising  servants  of  the  *  old  sdiod  *  would  be 
exceedingly  astonished  to  find  that  two  hundred  years  ago  they 
were  a  very  bad  lot  indeed,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  ad- 
vertisements of  rewards  for  the  seizure  of  delinquents  of  their 
class.  Here  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  i^parently  a  runaway 
apprentice,  as  drawn  in  the  *  M ercurius  Politicos '  of  July  1st, 
1658:— 

rany  one  can  give  notice  of  one  JEdward  Perry^  being  about  the 
age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  yean,  of  low  stature,  black  hair,  fall  of  pock- 
holes  in  his  feiee ;  he  weareth  a  new  gray  suit  trimmed  with  green  and  other 
ribbons,  a  light  OnDamon-colored  cloak,  and  black  hat,  who  run  away  lately  from 
his  Master ;'  they  are  desired  to  bring  or  send  word  to  Tho,  Firby,  Stationer,  at 
Gray's  Inne  gate,  who  will  thankfully  reward  them. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  dashing  appearance  of  this  runaway 
apprentice,  habited  in  his  gray  suit  trimmed  with  green  ribbons, 
and  furbished  off  so  spicily  with  fais  cinnamonHcoloured  cloak,  is 
rather  marred  by  the  description  of  his  face  as  *•  full  of  pockholes/ 
Unless  the  reader  has  scanned  the  long  list  of  villanous  portraits 
exhibited  by  the  Hue  and  Cry  in  the  old  papers  of  the  last 
portion  of  the  seventeenth  and  first  portion  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, he  can  form  but  a  faint  conception  of  the  ravages  committed 
by  the  small-pox  upon  the  population.  Every  man  seemed 
more  or  less  to  have  been  speckled  with  ^  pockholes,*  and  the 
race  must  have  presented  one  moving  mass  of  pits  and  scars. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  companion  picture  to  hang  with  that  of 
Edward  Pory,  copied  from  the  *  Mercurius  Politicus  '  of  May 
81st,  1660:— 

A  Black-haired  Maid,  of  a  middle  stature,  thick  set,  with  big 
breasts^  having  her  fkee  full  marked  with  the  smallpox,  calling  herself  by 
the  name  of  Nan  or  Agnes  ffobson,  did,  npon  Monday  the  28  of  Jfay,  about  six 
o'clock  in  «he  morning,  steal  away  fctmi  her  Ladies  house  in  the  Fsl-aiall  a 
toin^le-coloared  wroncht  Tabby  Gown  of  Deer  colour  and  white ;  a  blaek  striped 
SatUn  Gown  with  four  broad  bone-black  silk  Laces,  and  a  plain  hlack  watered  French 
Tabby  Gown ;  Also,  one  Scarlet-coloured  and  one  oAer  Pink-colonred  Sarcenet 
Petiooat,  and  a  white  watered  Tabby  WastoMt,  plain;  Sweral  SaroeMt,  Mode, 
and  thin  black  Hoods  and  Scarfs,  several  fine  Holland  Shirts,  a  laoed  pair  of  Cuffii 
and  Dressing;  one  pair  of  Pink-coloured  Worsted  Stockings,  a  Silver  Spoon,  a 
LeaSlher  bag,  &c.  She  went  away  in  greyish  Qoth  Wastcoat  tamed,  and  a  Pink- 
oolonred  Panunm  vpper  Petiooat,  with  a  green  Tammy  under  one.  If  any  shall 
give  notice  of  this  person,  or  things,  at  one  Hopkins^  a  Sbooaakei^s,  next  door 
to  the  Vine  Tavern,  near  the  Pal-mall  end,  near  Charing  Cross,  or  at  Mr.  OdUr% 
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allheBQllHeftd  in  CornhiU,  netr  the  (Hd  Ezehange,  tiiejrtlMai  be  rewarded  fbr 
dieir  pains. 

Scarcely  a  week  passes  without  such  runaWByi  being  adver- 
tised, together  with  the  list  of  the  quaint  articles  of  which  their 
bootj  consisted.  At  the  risk  of  wearying  the  reader  with  these 
descriptions  of  the  *  old-fashioned '  sort  of  servants,  we  give 
another  advertisement  from  the  ^  Mercurius  Politicus '  of  July  Ist, 
1658:— 

ONE  Eleanor  Parker  (by  birth  Haddock),  of  a  Tawny  reddish 
complexion,  a  pretty  long  noee,  tall  of  stature,  servant  to  Mr.  fMteric  Hem- 
pert,  Kentish  Town,  npon  Saturdar  last  the  26<A  of  June,  ran  away  and  stole  two 
Silver  Spoons ;  a  sweet  Tent-woric  Baj^,  with  gold  and  silver  Lace  abont  it,  and 
lined  witb  Satin ;  a  Bugle  work-Cushion,  very  curiouslj  wrought  in  all  manners 
of  slips  and  flowers ;  a  Shell  cup,  with  a  Lyon's  face,  and  a  Ring  of  silver  in  its 
month  ;  besides  many  other  things  of  considerable  value,  which  she  took  out  of 
ber  Mistresses  Cabinet,  which  ^e  broke  open  •  as  also  some  Cloaths  and  Linen  of 
all  sorts,  to  the  value  of  Ten  pounds  and  upwards.  If  any  one  do  meet  with  her  add 
please  to  secure  her,  and  give  notice  to  the  said  Ferderic  Howpcrt,  or  else  to  Mr. 
JTa^KBs,  Leather-seller,  at  the  Green  Dragon^  at  the  upper  end  of  Lawrence  Lane, 
he  ahall  be  thankfully  rewarded  fbr  his  pains. 

An  advertisement  which  appears  in  the  same  paper,  of  the 
date  of  August  11th,  1659,  gives  us  the  first  notice  we  have  yet 
found  of  the  service  of  negro  bojs  in  this  country.  From  this 
period,  however,  ais  we  shall  presently  show,  England,  at  least 
the  fashionable  part  of  it,  seems  to  have  swarmed  with  young 
blackamoors  in  a  greater  degree  than  we  should  have  imagined 
even  from  the  famUiar  notice  made  of  them  in  the  pages  of  the 
^  TalJer '  and  ^  Spectator.*  These  early  negroes  must  have  been 
imported  from  the  Portuguese  territories,  as  we  did  not  deal  in 
the  article  ourselves  till  the  year  1680.  The  amusing  point  of 
the  following  advertisement,  however,  is  the  assurance  it  gives 
us  that  the  Puritans  ^  polled '  their  negroes  as  well  as  themselves. 

A  Negro-boy,  about  nine  years  of  age,  in  a  gray  Searge  suit,  his 
hair  cut  dose  to  his  head,  was  lost  on  Tuesday  last,  Jm^im^  9,  at  night,  In 
8,  Nicholas  Lane,  London.  If  any  one  can  give  notice  of  him  to  Mr.  Tho.  Sarkm; 
at  the  Sugarloaf  in  that  Lane,  they  shaU  be  well  rewarded  for  their  pains. 

A  boat  this  time  we  find  repeatedly  advertised,  the  loss  of 
horses.  It  is  observable  that  during  the  *  troubles'  such  things 
as  highwaymen  were  unknown.  The  bold,  unruly  characters 
who  at  a  later  date  took  to  the  road,  were  then  either  enlisted 
under  the  banners  of  the  state,  or  had  gone  over  the  sea 
to  Charlie.  The  great  extent  to  which  horse-stealing  pre- 
vailed during  the  Commonwealth  period,  and,  indeed,  for  the 
next  half-ceatury,  might  possibly  be  ascribed  to  the  value  of 
diose  animals  consequent  upon  the  scarcity  produced  by  Ae 
casualties  of  the  battle»field.     We  cannot  account,  however,  for 
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one  fact  connected  with  the  horse-stealing  of  the  Commonwealth 
period,  namely,  that  when  at  grass  they  were  often  kept  saddled. 
The  following  advertisement,  which  is  an  illustration  of  this 
singular  custom,  is  very  far  from  being  an  uncommon  one : — 

A  Small  black  NAG,  some  ten  or  eleven  years  old,  no  white  at  all, 
bob-Tailed,  wel  forehanded,  somewhat  thin  behind,  thick  Heels,  and  goeth 
crickling  and  lamish  behind  at  his  first  going  out ;  the  hair  is  beat  off  upon  his 
far  Hip  as  broad  as  a  twelvepence ;  he  hath  a  black  leather  Saddle  trimmed  with 
blew,  and  covered  with  a  black  Calves-skin,  its  a  little  torn  upon  the  Pummel ; 
two  new  Girths  of  white  and  green  thread,  and  black  Bridle,  the  Rein  whereof  is 
sowed  on  the  off  side,  and  a  knot  to  draw  it  on  the  near  side,  Stoln  out  of  a 
field  at  Chelrnsfordy  21  February  instant,  from  Mr.  Herwy  Sullen,  Whosoever 
can  bring  tidings  to  the  said  Mr.  Builen  at  Bromfield,  or  to  Mr.  Newman  at  the 
Grocer's  Arms  m  Comhii,  shall  have  20s.  for  his  pains. — Mercurius  Politicus^ 
February  24,  1659. 

It  could  scarcely  bave  been,  in  this  particular  case  at  least, 
tbat  the  exigencies  of  the  time  required  such  precautions,  as  the 
only  rising  that  took  place  this  year  occurred  six  months  after- 
wards in  the  county  of  Chester.  The  furniture  of  the  nag,  it 
must  be  confessed,  seems  remarkably  adapted  for  service,  and 
might,  from  its  colour,  have  belonged  to  a  veritable  Ironside 
trooper.  Another  reason,  perhaps,  of  the  great  value  of  horses  at 
this  period  was  the  establishment  of  public  conveyances,  by  which 
means  travellers  as  well  as  letters  were  conveyed  from  one  part 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  Prior  to  the  year  1636  there,  was 
no  such  a  thing  as  a  postal  service  for  the  use  of  the  people  in 
this  country.  The  court  had,  it  is  true,  an  establishment  for  the 
forwarding  of  despatches,  but  its  efficacy  may  be  judged  of  from 
a  letter  written  by  one  Bryan  Tuke,  *  master  of  the  postes '  in 
Henry  VIII.'s  time,  to  Cromwell,  who  had  evidently  been 
sharply  reproving  him  for  remissness  in  forwarding  the  King^s 
papers : — 

'  The  Kinges  Grace  hath  no  mor  ordinary  postes,  ne  of  many  days 
hathe  had,  but  betweene  London  and  Calais  ....  For,  sir,  ye 
knowe  well  that,  except  the  hackney-horses  betweene  Gravesende  and 
Devour,  there  is  no  suche  usual  conveyance  in  post  for  men  in  thb 
realme  as  in  the  accustomed  places  of  France  and  other  partes ;  ne 
men  can  keepe  horses  in  redynes  withoute  som  way  to  here  the  charges ; 
but  when  placardes  be  sent  for  suche  cause  (to  order  the  immediate 
forwarding  of  some  state  packet)  the  constables  many  tymes  be  fayne 
to  take  horses  oute  of  ploues  and  cartes,  wherein  can  be  no  extreme 
diligence,^ 

This  was  in  the  year  1533.  Elizabeth,  however,  established 
horse-posts  on  all  the  great  routes  for  the  transmission  of  the 
letters  of  the  court,  and  this  in  1633  was  developed  into  a  public 
post,  which  went  night  and  day  at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  an 
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hour  in  summer,  and  five  miles  in  winter, — not  such  bad  tra- 
velling for  those  days.  Still  there  was  no  means  of  forwarding 
passengers  until  the  time  of  Cromwell,  when  we  find  stage- 
coaches established  on  all  the  great  roads  throughout  the  king- 
dom. We  do  not  know  that  we  have  ever  seen  quoted  so  early 
a  notice  of  public  stage  conveyances.  We  have  evidently 
not  given  our  ancestors  so  much  credit  as  they  deserved.  The 
following  advertisement  shows  the  time  taken  and  the  fares  of  a 
considerable  number  of  these  journeys  : — 

FROM  the  26  day  of  April  1658  there  will  continue  to  go  Stage 
Coaches  from  the  George  Inn,  vithoat  Aldersgate,  London,  unto  the  several 
Cities  and  Towns,  for  the  Kates  and  at  the  times,  hereafter  mentioned  and  de- 
clared. 

M)ery  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday, 

To  Salisbury  in  two  days  for  xxs.  To  Blandford  and  IhrcJiester  in  two  days 
and  half  for  xxxs.  To  Bwput  in  three  days  for  xxxs.  To  Exmaster,  H%mmngUm, 
and  Exeter  in  four  days  for  xl5. 

To  Stamford  in  two  days  for  xx5.  To  Newark  in  two  days  and  a  half  for 
xrws.  To  Bawtrey  in  three  days  for  xxxs.  To  Doncaster  and  Ferrihridge  for  xxxvs. 
To  Yixrk  in  four  days  for  xb. 

Mondays  and  Wednesdays  to  Ochinton  and  Plimouth  for  Is, 

Every  Monday  to  Belperby  and  Northallerton  for  xlv5.  To  Dameion  and  Ferry- 
hU  for  Is.     To  Durham  for  lv5.    To  Newcastle  for  ml. 

Onoe  eveiy  fortnight  to  Edinburgh  for  iv/.  a  peece— Jlfomiays. 

Evoy  Friday  to  Wakefield  in  four  days,  xl». 

All  persons  who  desire  to  travel  unto  the  Cities,  Towns,  and  Roads  herein  here- 
after mentioned  and  expressed,  namely — to  Coventry,  Litchfield,  Stone,  Nampiwich, 
Chater,  Warrington,  Wiggan,  Charley,  Preston,  Oastang,  Lancagter,  and  Kendal;  and 
also  to  Stamford,  Oraniham,  Newark,  Tuxford,  Bawtrey,  Doncaster,  Ferriehridgey  York, 
Heiperly,  Northallerton,  Darneton,  FerryhxU,  Durhftm,  and  Newcastle,  Wakefield,  Leeds, 
and  Halifax ;  and  also  to  ScUisbury,  Blandford,  Dorchester,  Burput,  Exmaster,  Hun- 
ningtoH,  and  Exeter,  Ockinton,  Plimouth,  and  Comwal;  let  them  repair  to  the  George 
Inn  at  HoQtom  Bridge,  London,  and  thence  they  shall  he  in  good  Coaches  with  good  ^ 
Horses,  upon  every  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Fridays,  at  and  for  reasonable  Rates. — 
Mercvrivt  Politicus,  April  1,  1658. 

Other  announcements  about  the  same  time  prove  that  the 
Great  Western  road  was  equally  provided,  as  well  as  the  Dover 
route  to  the  Continent.  It  is  not  a  little  singular,  however,  that 
regularly  appointed  coaches,  starting  at  stated  intervals,  should 
have  preceded  what  might  be  considered  the  simpler  arrange- 
ment of  the  horse  service.  That  the  development  of  the  postal 
system  into  a  means  of  forwarding  single  travellers  did  not  take 
place  until  some  time  afterwards,  would  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

The  Postmasters  on  Chester  Hood,  petitioning,  have  received  Order, 
and  do  accordingly  publish  the  following  advertisement : — 

ALL  Gentlemen,  Merchants,  and  others,  who  have  occasion  to 
travel  between  London  and  Westchester,  Manchester,  and  Warrington,  or 
any  other  Town  upon  that  Road,  for  the  accommodation  of  Trade,  dispatch  of 
Business,  and  ease  of  Purse,  upon  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  Mom- 
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ing,  betwixt  Six  and  ten  of  the  Clock,  at  the  House  of  Mr.  C^HsiofAer  Charteru^ 
at  the  sign  of  the  Harfs-Hom,  in  West-Smithfield,  and  Post-Master  ther^,  and  at 
the  Post-Master  of  Chester,  at  the  Post-Master  of  Manchester,  and  at  the  Post- 
Master  of  Warrington,  maj  have  a  good  and  able  sin^e  Hone,  or  more,  funnslied 
at  Threepence  the  Mile,  without  the  charge  of  a  Guide ;  and  so  likewise  at  the 
House  of  Mr.  Thomas  ChaUenoTy  Post-Master  at  Stone  in  Staffordshire,  upoa 
every  Tuesday,  Thunday,  and  Saturdays  Morning,  to  go  for  London,  And  so 
likewise  at  all  the  seyeral  Post-Masters  upon  the  Road,  who  will  have  all  suoh  set 
days  00  many  Horses  with  Furniture  in  readiness  to  furnish  the  Biders  without 
any  stay  to  carry  them  to  or  from  any  the  places  aforesud,  in  Four  days,  as  well 
to  London  as  fifom  thence,  and  to  pfaoes  nearer  in  less  time,  aocording  as  their 
occasions  shall  require,  they  ingaging  at  the  first  Stage  where  ^y  take  Horse,  iat 
the  safe  delivery  of  the  same  to  the  next  immediate  Stage,  and  not  to  ride  that  Horse 
any  farther  without  consent  of  the  Post-Master  by  whom  he  rides,  and  so  from  Staj^ 
to  Stage  to  their  Journeys  end.  All  those  uAo  vfUeni  to  ride  this  toay  are  desired  lo 
^ve  a  little  notice  beforehand,  if  conxenientiy  they  can^  to  the  several  Post-masters  vhere 
they  first  take  horse,  whereby  they  may  he  f  varnished  with  so  many  Horses  as  the  liiders 
shall  require  with  expedition.  This  undertaking  began  the  28  of  June  1658  at  all  the 
Places  abovesaid,  and  so  ooatinnes  by  the  several  Post-Masters. 

The  intimation  that  these  horses  might  be  had  without  the 
*  charge  of  a  guide '  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  bad  condition 
of  the  roads  up  to  that  period.  We  can  scarcely  imagine, 
in  these  days,  the  necessity  for  a  guide  to  direct  us  along  the 
great  highways  of  England,  and  can  with  difficulty  realize  to 
ourselves  the  fact  that  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  interior  of  the  country  was  little  better  than  a  wil- 
derness, as  we  may  indeed  gather  from  Pepys'  journey  from 
London  to  Bristol  and  back,  in  which  the  item  *  guides '  formed 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  his  expenses. 

In  turning  over  the  musty  little  quarto  newspapers  which 
mirror  with  such  vividness  the  characteristic  lineaments  of  the 
Commonwealth  period,  not  yet  left  behind  ns,  we  chanced  npoo 
an  advertisement  which  tells  perhaps  more  than  any  other  of 
the  dangerous  complexion  of  those  times.  It  is  an  advertise- 
ment for  some  runaway  young  *  sawbones,'  whose  love  of  des- 
perate adventure  appears  to  have  led  him  to  prefer  the  tossing 
of  a  pike  to  pounding  with  the  pestle  :^ 

/2fj8orge  Weale^  a  Cornish  youth,  about  18  or  19  years  of  age,  Berv- 
^^  inff  as  an  Apprentice  at  Kingston  with  one  Mr.  Weale,  an  Apothe- 
cary, and  his  Uncle,  about  the  time  of  the  rising  of  the  Counties  Kent  and  Surrey, 
went  secretly  from  his  said  Uncle,  and  is  conceived  to  have  engaged  in  the  same, 
and  to  be  either  dead,  or  dain  in  some  of  those  fights,  having  never  since  bseo 
heard  of,  either  hf  his  said  Uncle,  or  any  of  his  Fnends.  If  auv  person  can  give 
notice  of  the  certainty  of  the  death  of  the  said  George  Wedle,  let  him  repair  to  the 
said  Mr.  GrawU  his  House  in  Drum-alley  in  Drury  Lane,  London;  he  shall  have 
twenty  shillings  for  his  pains. — Mercurius  Politicus,  Dec  8,  1659. 

Here  at  least  we  have  probably  preserved  the  name  of  one  of  the 
fameless  men  who  were  ^  slain  in  some  of  those  fights,'  a  phrase 
which  in  these  days  opens  to  us  a  chapter  in  romance. 

With  the  exception  of  book  advertisements  and  quack  medi- 
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(anes,  we  have  not  up  to  this  date  met  with  a  single  isstanoe  of  a 
tradesman  turning  the  newspaper  to  account  in  making  known 
his  goods  to  the  public.  The  very  first  announcement  of  this 
nature,  independently  of  its  being  in  itself  a  curiosity,  possesses 
a  very  strong  interest^  from  the  fact  that  it  marks  the  introduc* 
tion  of  an  article  of  food  which  perhaps  more  than  all  others  has 
served  to  wean  the  nation  from  one  of  its  besetting  sins  of  oId-«« 
dronkenoess.  Common  report,  Mr.  Disraeli  informs  us,  attri-* 
bates  the  introduction  of  ^  the  cup  which  cheers  but  not  inebri* 
ates,'  to  Lord  Arlington  and  Lord  Ossory,  who  are  said  to  have 
hrooght  over  a  small  quantity  from  Holland  in  1666.  The 
author  of  the  ^Curiosities  of  Literature'  does  not  think  this 
statement  satisfieu^toiy,  and  tells  us  that  he  has  heard  of  Oliver 
Cromwell's  teapot  b^g  in  the  possession  of  a  collector.  We 
never  knew  before  of  these  teetotal  habits  of  the  Protector,  but 
we  can  so  far  back  the  story  as  to  find  chronologically  correct 
bobea  to  put  into  his  pot :  for  though  it  is  true  that  the  date 
of  the  following  advertisement  is  three  weeks  aftar  the  death  of 
his  Highness,  it  refers  to  the  article  as  a  known  and,  by  phy- 
sicians, an  approved  drink,  and  therefore  must  have  been  some 
time  previously  on  sale : — 

THAT  Excellent  and  by  all  Fhysitians  approved  China  Drink 
called  bj  the  Chmeeou  Tsha,  hy  other  Nations  Tay  aOas  Tee,  is  sold  at  the 
^WioMCf  Meod  Oopim-Bma$,  in  3w0$tings  fieata,  by  the  Bojal  Exchange,  Loniotk-^ 
MkrcMriui  PcliUau,  Septeabew  30, 1658. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  earliest  authentic  announcement  yet 
made  known  of  the  public  sale  in  England  of  this  now  famous 
beyerage.  The  mention  of  a  ^  cophee-house '  proves  that  the 
sister  stimulant  was  even  then  making  way  in  the  country.*  It 
took,  however,  a  couple  of  centuries  to  convert  them,  in  the 
extended  sense  of  the  term,  into  national  drinks;  but,  like 
many  other  good  things,  it  came  too  early.  Tea  may  have 
sufficed  for  fanatics.  Anabaptists,  Quakers,  Independents, 
md  self-denying  sectaries  of  all  kinds ;  and  for  all  we  know, 
its  early  introduction,  had  the  Commonwealth  lasted,  might 
have  accelerated  the  temperance  movement  a  century  at  least; 
hot  the  wheel  of  fortune  was  about  to  turn  once  more — 
mighty  ale  had  to  be  broached,  and  many  deep  healths  to  be 
drunk  by  those  who  had  ^  come  to  their  own  again ; '  and  tea,  for 

*  Tbis  cophte-h<m$e  in  Sweeting's  Renta  is  not  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Cunningham 

iahis  Handbook  of  London.    He  mentions  the  first  as  established  in  1657  m  St. 

,  Mielttel's  Alley,  CornhUl,  and  the  aecoDd  (no  date  mentioned)  as  set  up  at  the  Rain- 

boir  in  Fleet  Street.    We  think  we  must  make  way  for  this  nev  diseovofy 

between  the  two. 

full 
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fall  half  a  century,  was  washed  away  by  brown  October  and  the 
French  wines  that  came  in  with  the  Merry  Monarch. 

We  have  now  brought  the  reader  upon  the  very  borders  of  the 
period  when  Charles,  with  his  hungry  followers,  landed  in  triumph 
at  Dover.     The  advertisements  which  appeared  during  the  time 
that  Monk  was  temporizing  and  sounding  his  way  to  the  Restora- 
tion form  a  capital  barometer  of  the  state  of  feeling  among  political 
men  at  that  critical  juncture.     We  see  no  more  of  the  old  Fifth- 
Monarchy  spirit  abroad.     Ministers  of  the  steeple-houses  evi- 
dendy  see  the  storm  coming,  and  cease  their  long-winded  warn- 
ings to  a  backsliding  generation.     Every  one  is  either  panting- 
to   take   advantage  of  the  first  sunshine  of  royal  favour,  or  to 
deprecate  its  wrath,  the  coming  shadow  of  which  is  clearly  seen. 
Meetings  are  advertised  of  those  persons  who  have  purchased 
sequestered  estates,  in  order  that  they  may  address  the  King  to 
secure  them  in   possession;  parliamentary  aldermen  repudiate 
by  the  same  means  charges  in  the  papers  that  their  names  are  to 
be  found  in  the  list  of  those  persons  who  ^  sat  upon  the  tryal  of 
the  late  King  ; '  the  works  of  ^  late '  bishops  begin  again  to  air 
themselves  in  the  Episcopal  wind  that  is  clearly  setting  in  ;  and 
*  The  Tears,  Sighs,   Complaints,  and  Prayers  of  the  Church  of 
England'  appear  in  the  advertising  columns   in   place  of  the 
sonorous  titles  of  sturdy  old  Baxter's  works.     It  is  clear  there 
is  a  great  commotion  at  hand  ;  the  leaves  are  rustling,  and  the 
dust  is  moving.     In  the  very  midst  of  it,  however,  we  find  one 
name  still  faithful  to  the  ^  old  cause,'  as  the  Puritans  call  it ;   on 
the  8th  of  March,  1660,  that  is,  while  the  sway  of  Charles's 
sceptre  had  already  cast  its  shadow  from  Breda,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement  in  the  *  Mercurius  Politicus : ' — 

THE  ready  and  easie  way  to  establish  a  free  Commonwealth,  and 
the  exceUence  thereof  compared  vith  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  of 
readmitting  Kingship  in  this  Nation.  The  Author,  J.  M.  Wherein,  by  reason 
of  the  Printers  haste,  the  Errata  not  coming  in  time,  it  is  desired  that  the  foU ow- 
ing faults  may  be  amended.  Page  9,  line  32,  for  the  Areopagus  read  of  Areopagtts, 
]?.  10, 1.  3,  for  Ml  Senate,  true  Senate ;  1.  4,  for  fits,  is  the  vhple  Aristocracy  ; 
1.  7,  for  Provincial  States,  States  of  every  City.  P.  17, 1.  29,  for  cite,  cUie;  L  30, 
for  left,  felt.    Sold  by  Livewel  Chapnumy  at  the  Crown,  in  Pope's-head  Alley. 

The  calmness  of  the  hlind  bard,  in  thus  issuing  corrections  to 
his  hastily-printed  pamphlet  on  behalf  of  a  falling  cause,  excites 
our  admiration,  and  gives  us  an  exalted  idea  of  his  moral  courage. 
In  two  months,  as  might  have  been  expected,  he  was  a  proscribed 
fugitive,  sheltering  his  honoured  head  from  the  pursuit  of  Charles's 
myrmidons  in  some  secret  hiding-place  in  Westminster,  whilst 
his  works,  by  order  of  the  House,  were  being  burned  by  the 
common  hangman. 

The  lawyers  were  not  slow  in  perceiving  the  way  the  wind 
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was  blowing,  and  set  their  sails  accordingly — if  we  may  take  the 
action  of  one  Mr.  Nicholas  Bacon,  as  ^hown  in  the  following 
advertisement,  as  any  index  of  the  feelings  of  his  fellows : — 

WHEREAS  one  Capt.  Gouge,  a  witness  examined  against  the 
late  Kings  Migesty,  in  thoee  Records  stiled  himself  of  the  Honorable 
Society  of  Grayg  Inne.  These  are  to  give  notice  that  the  said  Gouge,  being  long 
soaght  for,  was  proyidentially  discovered  in  a  dismiise,  seized  in  that  Society,  and 
now  in  cnstody,  being  apprehended  b^  the  help  of  some  spectators  that  knew  him, 
viewing  of  a  Burner  with  his  Majesties  arms,  set  up  just  at  the  same  time  of  His 
Ms^iesties  landing,  on  an  high  Tower  iu  the  same  Society,  by  HichoUu  Bacon, 
Esq.,  a  Member  tiiereof,  as  a  memorial  of  so  great  a  deliverance,  and  testimony  of 
his  constant  loyalty  to  His  Majesty,  and  that  the  said  Gouge  upon  examination 
confessed,  That  he  was  never  admitted  not  so  much  as  a  Clerk  m  that  Society. — 
Mercurius  Foliticus,  June  7,  1660. 

Wliilst  all  London  was  throwing  up  caps  for  the  restored 
monarch,  and  England  seemed  so  glad  that  he  himself  wondered 
how  be  could  have  been  persuaded  to  stop  away  so  long,  let  us 
catch  the  lost  luggage  of  a  poor  Cavalier,  who  has  just  followed 
his  royal  master  from  his  long  banishment,  and  turn  out  its  con- 
tents for  our  reader,  in  order  to  show  that  even  ruined  old  courtiers 
carried  more  impedimenta  than  the  famous  ^  shirt,  towel,  and 
piece  of  soap  '  of  our  renowned  Napier.  The  *  Mercurius  Pub- 
licus'  is  now  our  mine,  in  which  we  sink  a  shaft,  and  come 
up  with  this  fossil  advertisement,  which  bears  date  July  5th,, 
1660  :— 

A  Leathern  Porttnantle  Lost  cU  Sittingbum  or  Rochester,  when  his 
*^^  M<yesty  came  thither,  wherein  was  a  Suit  of  Camolet  Holland,  with  two  little  laces. 
m  a  team,  eight  pair  of  white  Gloves,  and  a  pair  of  Does  leather;  about  twenty  yards  of 
she^colourd  Bibbon  twelvepenny  broad,  and  a  whole  piece  of  black  Hibbon  tenpenny  broad, 
a  doath  lead-coloured  cloak,  with  store  of  linnen  ;  a  pair  of  shooes,  slippers,  a  Montero, 
and  other  things  ;  all  which  belong  to  a  Gentleman  (a  near  s^rvarU  to  His  Majesty)  who 
hath  been  too  long  Imprisoned  and  Sequestered  to  be  now  robbed  when  ail  men  hope  to 
enjoy  their  own.  If  any  can  give  notice,  they  may  leave  word  with  Mr.  Samuel  Meme, 
His  Mc^esties  Book-binder,  at  his  house  in  Little  Britain,  and  they  shall  be  thankfully 
fewarded. 

The  King  bad  not  been  *  in '  a  month  ere  his  habits  appear 
through  the  public  papers.  The  ^  Mercurius  Politicus '  is  now 
turned  courtier,  and  has  changed  its  name  to  the  ^Mercurius 
Pnblicus.'  Its  columns  indeed  are  entirely  under  the  direction 
of  the  King,  and,  instead  of  slashing  articles  against  malignants, 
degenerates  into  a  virulent  oppressor  of  the  Puritans  and  a  vehicle 
for  inquiries  after  his  Majesty's  favourite  dogs  that  have  been 
stolen.  In  the  number  for  June  28th,  1660,  for  instance,  we 
find  the  following  advertisement :-— * 

A  Smooth  Black  DOG,  less  than  a  Grey-hound,  with  white 
under  his  breast,  belonging  to  the  Kings  Majesty,  was  taken  from  White- 
hall, the  eighteenth  day  of  this  instant  June,  or  thereabouts.  If  any  one  can  give 
notice  to  John  Ellis,  one  of  his  Migesties  seryants,  or  to  bis  Majesties  Back-Stairs, 
shall  be  w^  rewarded  for  their  labour. 
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It  ii  vvideot  tlmt  ^  tbe  smoodi  Uad^  dog '  was  a  Teiy  great 
favourite,  for  the  next  publkatioa  of  tiie  jomnal  contoirw  another 
advertisement  with  respect  to  hiaa,  printed  in  lasger  Italic  type, 
the  diction  of  which,  from  its  pleasant  raillery,  looks  as  thoagh 
it  had  come  from  the  King's  own  hand : — 

fs»  Wt  muat  call  upon  you  again  for  a  Blade  Dog,  hetwean  a  Orey-hound 
^^  mnd  a  Spamet^  no  white  about  hinif  one^  a  ttroak  on  ki$  Brest,  cmd 
Ta^l  a  Uttle  hobibed.  It  ieBis  Mafeetiei  own  Bog,  €md  doubHem  imm  9toin,/ar 
the  Dogwasnot  horn  nor  bred  in  "^gjiajiA,  and  would  ^^ 
WhoBoever  ftndeB  him  may  acquamt  any  at  W^iU^ioJ^fcr  the  Bog  wa$  letter 
known  at  Court  than  ihoee  who  stole  him.  WiU  they  never  leave  rofibing  Hie 
Majesty  f  must  Tie  not  keep  a  Bog  f  This  Bogs  place  (though  letter  than  some 
imagine)  is  the  only  place  which  nc^)ody  offers  to  leg, 

Pepys,  about  this  time,  describes  the  King  with  a  traih  of 
spaniels  and  other  dogs  at  his  heels,  lounging  along  and  feeding 
the  ducks  in  St.  James's  Park,  and  on  occasions  still  later  he 
was  often  seen  talking  to  Nelly,  as  she  leaned  from  her  garden- 
wall  that  abutted  upon  the  Pall- Mall,  whilst  his  canine  favourites 
grouped  around  him.  On  these  occasions  perhaps  the  represen- 
tatives of  those  gentlemen  to  be  seen  in  Regent-street,  with  two 
bundles  of  animated  wool  beneath  their  arms,  were  on  the  look- 
out, as  we  find  his  Majesty  continually  advertising  his  lost  dogs. 
Later  we  find  him  inquiring  after  *  a  little  brindled  grej^ 
hound  bitch,  having  her  two  hinder  feet  white ; '  for  a  ^  white- 
haired  spaniel,  smooth-coated,  with  large  red  or  yellowish  i^ts,' 
and  for  a  '  black  mastiff  dog,  with  cropped  ears  and  cut  tail.' 
And  when  royalty  had  done,  his  Highness  Prince  Rupert,  or 
Buckingham,  or  ^  my  Lord  Albemarle,'  resorted  to  the  *  Londcm 
Gazette*  to  make  known  their  canine  losses.  We  think  the 
change  in  the  temper  of  the  age  is  more  clearly  marked  by  these 
dog  advertisements  than  by  anything  else.  The  Puritans  did  not 
like  sporting  animals  of  any  kind,  and  we  much  question  whether 
a  dog  would  have  followed  a  fifth-mmiarchy-man.  Hence  the 
total  absence  of  all  advertisements  bearing  upon  the  ^  fancy/ 
Now  that  the  King  had  returned,  the  old  English  love  of  field- 
sports  spread  with  fourfold  vigour.  We  chance  upon  the  traces 
too  of  a  courtly  amusement  which  had  been  handed  down  from 
the  middle  ages,  and  was  then  only  lingering  amongst  ns — hawk- 
ing.    Here  is  an  inquiry  aft^  a  lost  lanner: — 

Richard  Finney,  Esquire,  of  Alaxton,  in  Leicestershire,  about  a 
fortnight  since  lost  a  Lanner  from  that  place ;  she  hath  neither  Bells  nor 
Yarvels;  she  is  a  white  Hawk,  and  her  long  feathers  and  sarcels  are  both  in  the 
hlood.  If  any  one  nve  tidings  thereof  to  Mr.  Lambert  at  the  golden  Key  in 
Fleetrstreet,  tne j  shall  hare  forty  shillings  for  their  pains. — Mercmius  PubUcvs, 
September  6,  1660. 

As  London  was  the  only  place  in  which  a  newspiqper  was  pub- 
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Iktod  duriB^  the  idigm  of  Chmtiei,  and  indeed  for  Heinrly  fifty 
jean  afterwMrdt,  tbe  hoe  and  ctj  afiler  loat  animals  always  came 
to  town  a9  a  matter  of  course.  It  aovnub  fftrange  to  read  iStttm 
adrertisements  of  a  sport  the  very  terms  of  which  are  now  unin- 
telligible to  us.  What  ages  seem  to  have  passed  since  these 
birik,  in  all  tbe.  glory  of  scarlet  hoods,  were  carried  upon  some 
^faire  lady^s'  wrist,  or  poised  themselves,  with  flutteni^  wing, 
as  the  falconer  uncovered  them  to  view  their  quarry.  We  have 
skipped  a  few  years,  in  order  to  aflfbrd  one  or  two  more  examples  of 
diese  picturesque  advertisements,  so  different  from  anything  to  be 
seen  at  the  present  day : — 

LOST  on  the  30  of  October,  1665«  an  latenuix'd  Barbary  Terc^el 
Gentle,  engraven  in  Varvelfi,  Richard  Wiadwood,  of  Ditton  Park,  In  Hie 
Oomttj  of  Backs,  Esq.  For  more  particular  marks— if  the  Yarvelfl  be  taken  off- 
die  4*  feather  in  one  of  the  '▼ix^  Imped,  and  the  tUrd  pounce  of  the  rig^t  fbot 
liroiee.  If  asj  one  inform  Sir  William  Roberts,  Knight  and  Baronet  rnear  Har- 
row-on-t^e-HiU,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex),  or  Mr.  WiBiam  Philips,  at  the 
King's  Head  in  Paternoster  Row,  of  the  Hawk,  he  shall  be  sufficiently  rewarded. 
— 7»«  Intelligencer,  Nor.  6,  1665. 

The  next  paper  coDtaiOB  an  inqniry  ior  «  goshawk  belonging 
to  Lord  William  Petre,  and  two  years  later  a  royal  bird  is  in- 
quired after  in  the  *  London  Gazette,'  as  follows : — 

A  Sore  ger  Faloon  of  His  Majesty,  lost  tbe  13  of  August,  who 
had  one  Vanrel  of  his  Keeper,  Soger  Higs,  of  Westminstec,  Gent. 
Whosover  hath  taken  her  up  and  give  notice  Sir  AUan  Apsley,  Master  of  Bm 
Majesties  Hawks  at  fit  iames's,  shaU  be  frwardad  fi>r  hit  paioes.  Back-Stairs  in 
WMiehaU. 

This  Sir  Allan  Apsley  is  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Hutchinsoii^  who 
has  given  us  such  a  viyui  picture,  in  the  memoir  of  lier  fausbaiid, 
of  the  ConuBonwealth  time.  Tbe  ^  London  Gaaette,'  from  which 
we  quote,  is  the  only  paper  still  in  existence  that  had  i^  root  in 
dx)se.  days.  It  first  appeared  in  Oxford,  upon  the  Court  taking 
up  its  abode  in  that  cky  during  tbe  time  of  the  Great  Plague, 
and  was  thecefore  called  tbe  ^  Oxford  Gaaette.'  On  Ibe  naitiixA  of 
Charles  to  London  it  followed  in  his  train,  and  became  the  ^Liondoa 
Gazette,'  or  Court  and  official  paper,  and  the  latter  character  it 
has  retained  to  the  present  hour.  The  gazettes  of  the  seventeentii 
century  were  widely  different  from  tbose  q£  our  day*  They  con- 
tain foreign  news,  as  well  as  state  papers,  royal  proclamations, 
&€.,  and,  stranger  still,  miscellaneous  advertisements  are  mixed 
up  wi&  those  npon  the  business  of  ^e  Court  The  quack 
doctors,  with  an  ey«,  we  suppose,  to  tbe  Equality,'  were  the 
fint  to  avail  themselves  of  its  pages  to  make  known  their  nos- 
tnms.  It  will  asteoisfa  our  readeni  to  find  wbat  an  ancestry 
some  of  the  quack  medicines  of  the  present  day  have  bad. 
'Nenroos  powder%'  specifics  for  gout,  rheumatism,  &&,  seized 
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npon  the  oolomns  of  the  newspapert  almost  as  early  as  they 
were  published.  Here  is  a  specimen  which  might  still  senre 
as  a  model  for  sach  amiooncements  : — 

Cjjsnilemenj  you  are  desired  to  take  notice,  That  Mr.  TheophUtit 
^^  Buckworth  doth  st  hU  house  on  MUe-end  Green  make  and  expose  to 
sale,  for  the  publick  good,  those  so  ftmons  Lozenges  or  Peckrak  approved 
for  the  cure  of  Consumptions,  Coughs,  Catarrhs,  Asthmas,  Hoamess,  Strong- 
ness  of  Breath,  Colds  m  ceneral.  Diseases  incident  to  the  Lxmgs,  and  a 
soYoraign  Antidote  against  the  Plague,  and  all  other  contagious  Diseases,  and 
obstructions  of  the  Stomach :  And  for  more  conyenienoe  of  the  pec^le,  constantly 
leaTeth  them  sealed  up  with  his  coat  of  arms  on  the  papers,  with  Mr.  Rich, 
Lowndes  (as  formerly),  at  the  sign  of  the  White  Lion,  near  the  little  north  door  of 
Pcttds  Chureh;  Mr.  Henry  Seile,  over  against  S,  Diautan's  Church  in  Fleet  Street; 
Mr.  William  Mihoard,  at  Westminster  Hall  Gate ;  Mr.  John  Place,  at  Fumioals  Inn, 
Gate  in  Holborn;  and  Mr.  Robert  Bom,  at  the  Turk's-head  near  the  entrance 
of  the  Boyai  Exchange,  Booksellers,  and  no  others. 

ITiis  is  published  to  prevent  the  designs  of  divers  Pretenders,  who  counterfeit 
the  said  Lozenges,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  said  Gentleman,  and  great 
abuse  <jfthepeople,^Mercurius  Politicus,  Not.  16,  1660. 

The  next  is  equally  characteristic : — 

OST  Excellent  and  Approved  lUntifrices  to  scour  and  cleanse 
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the  Teeth,  making  them  white  as  Ivory,  preserves  firom  the  Tooth- 
ach ;  so  that,  being  constantly  used,  the  parties  unne  it  are  never  troubled  with  the 
Toothach :  It  fastens  the  Teeth,  sweetens  the  Breath,  and  preserves  the  Gums  and 
Mouth  from  Cankers  and  Imposthumes.  Made  by  Robert  Turner,  Gentleman ; 
and  the  right  are  onelv  to  be  nad  at  Tfiomas  Rookes,  Stationer,  at  the  Holy  Lanib 
at  the  east  end  of  St.  ranis  Church,  near  the  School,  in  sealed  papers,  at  12cf.  the 
paper. 

7%e  reader  is  desired  to  beware  if  counterfeits. 

{Mercurius  Politicus,  Dec.  20,  1660.) 

Other  advertisements  about  this  time  profess  to  cure  all 
diseases  by  means  of  an  ^  antimonial  cup.'  Sir  Kenelm  Digbjr, 
the  same  learned  knight  who  feasted  his  wife  upon  capons 
fattened  upon  serpents,  in  order  to  make  her  fair,  advertises  a 
book  in  which  he  professes  to  show  a  method  of  curing  wounds 
by  a  powder  of  sympathy ;  and  here  is  a  notification  of  a  remedy 
which  shows  still  more  clearly  the  superstitious  character  of 
the  age : — 

SMALL  BAGGS  to  han^  about  Children's  necks,  which  are 
excellent  both  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  the  Rickets,  and  to  ease  children 
in  breeding  of  Teeth,  are  prepared  by  Mr.  Edmond  Backworth,  and  constantly  to 
be  had  at  Mr.  Philip  Clark's,  Keeper  of  the  Library  in  the  Fleet,  and  nowhere 
else,  at  5  shillings  a  bag^.— 7%«  Intelligencer,  Oct.  16,  1664. 

It  was  left,  howeyer,  to  the  reign  of  Anne  for  the  mountebank 
to  descend  from  his  stage  in  the  fair  and  the  market-place,  in 
order  to  erect  it  in  the  public  newspapers.  But  we  bare  yet  to 
mention  one,  who  might  appear  to  some  to  be  the  greatest  quack 
of  all,  and  who  about  this  time  resorted  to  an  advertisement  in 
the  newspapers  to  call  his  patients  to  his   doors; — the  royal 
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ehailatan,  who  touched  for  the  evil,  makes  known  that  he  is  at 
home  for  the  season  to  his  people  through  the  medium  of  the 
'  Public  Intelligencer '  of  1664 : — 

TITHITEHALL,  May  14,  1664.  His  Sacred  Majesty,  having 
V  f  deelared  it  to  be  his  Koyal  will  and  purpose  to  continoe  the  healing  of  his 
people  for  tlie  Eril  dnrinff  the  Month  of  May,  and  then  to  giye  orer  till  MiduuBl- 
Bat  next,  I  am  commanded  to  gire  notice  thereof  that  the  people  may  not  come 
up  to  Town  in  the  Interim  and  lose  their  labour. 

No  doubt  there  was  much  political  significance  in  this  pre- 
tended efficacy  of  the  royal  touch  in  scrofulous  afflictions ;  at  the 
same  time  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  patients  did  sometimes 
speedily  recover  after  undergoing  the  regal  contact  Dr.  Tyler 
&nitb,  who  has  written  a  very  clever  litde  book  on  the  subject, 
boldly  states  his  belief  that  the  emotion  felt  by  these  poor 
stricken  people  who  came  within  the  influence  of  ^  that  divinity 
which  doth  hedge  a  king,'  acted  upon  them  as  a  powerful 
mental  tonic ;  in  a  vast  number  of  cases,  however,  we  might  im- 
pute the  tonic  to  the  gold  coin  which  the  king  always  bestowed 
upon  his  patient  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  practice  flourished 
down  to  the  time  of  Anne,  at  whose  death  it  stopped ;  the 
sovereigns  of  the  line  of  Brunswick  never  pretending  to  possess 
this  medicinal  virtue,  coming  as  they  did  to  the  throne  by  only  a 
parliamentary  title.  The  reaction  from  the  straightlaced  times 
of  the  Commonwealth,  which  set  in  immediately  upon  the 
Restoration,  seems  to  have  arrived  at  its  height  about  the  year 
1664,  and  the  advertisements  at  that  period  reflect  very  truly  the 
love  of  pleasure  and  excitement  which  seized  hold  of  the  people, 
as  if  they  were  bent  on  making  up  for  the  time  that  had  been 
lost  during  the  Puritanic  rule.  They  are  mostly  taken  up  in  fact 
with  inquiries  after  *  lost  lace- work ;'  announcements  of  lotteries 
in  the  Banqueting  Hall  at  Whitehall,  of  jewels,  tapestry,  and 
lockets  of  *  Mr.  Cooper's  work,'  of  which  the  following  is  a  fair 
specimen : —  * 

LOST  on  the  27th  of  July,  about  Boswell  Yard  or  Drury  Lane,  a 
Ladyea  Picture,  aet  in  gold,  and  three  Keys,  with  dirers  other  little  things 
in  a  perfbmed  pocket.  Whoeoerer  shall  gire  notice  of  or  brins  the  said  picture 
to  Mr.  Chariea  Coakine,  Groldsmith,  near  Stu>les  June,  Holbom,  shall  have  4  times 
-die  Talue  of  the  gold  for  his  payns. — THm  News,  August,  4,  1664. 

The  love  of  the  people,  also  for  the  strange  and  marvellous  is 
shown  by  announcements  of  rare  sights :  for  instance  we  are  told 
that— 

T  the  Mitre,  near  the  west  end  of  St.  Paurs,  is  to  be  seen  a  rare 
.  Collecdon  of  Cnxiodtyes,  much  resorted  to  and  admired  by  persons  of  ^^t 
learning  and  quality;  among  which  a  choyce  Egyptian  Mummy,  with  hiero- 
dyphidu ;  the  Ant-Beare  of  Brasil ;  a  Remora ;  a  Torpedo ;  the  Huge  Thigh- 
Me of  s  Giant;  aMoonHah;  aTr^cBird,&c.— TlftciVeirsof  June2,1664. 
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A  iBtfaer  tcaatj  GoUcclion  of  aiticles^  it  is  true,  but  eked  oat 
Bonfttrooslj  by  the  ^hage  tlngiirboBe  of  a  giant;'  wbidi  in 
all  probability  belonged  to  some  ht^e  quadruped.  The  ignorance 
of  those  times  with  respect  to  natural  history  must  have  beea 
something  astonishing,  as  about  the  same  date  we  find  the 
foUowing  print  of  what  were  evidently  considered  veiy  cnriovs- 
animals  advertised  in  the  '  London  Gazette :' — 

i  True  Representation  of  the  Ehonoserous  and  Elephant,  lately 
^  jL  brooght  from  the  East  Indies  to  London,  drawn  after  the  life,  and  carionsly 
eBgra;Ten  m  Meootmto,  printed  npon  a  large  sheet  of  paper.  Sold  by  Pnscs 
T^iFSST,  at  the  Eagle  and  Child  in  the  Strand^  over  a^uask  Someraet  House,. 
Water  Gate.— The  Zondon  Gazette,  Jan.  22,  1664. 

In  the  succeeding  year  all  advertisements  of  this  kind  stop  ; 
aaMiseffients,  from  some  great  disturbing  cause,  hare  ceased  to 
attract ;  there  is  no  more  gambling  un^r  the  name  of  lotteries 
at  Whitehall^  no  more  curiosities  are  exhibited  to  a  pleasure^ 
loiring  crew,  no  more  books  of  amorous  songs  are  published^ 
no  mofe  lockets  or  perfumed  bags  are  dropped,  all  is  stagna* 
tioB  and  silence,  if  we  nay  judge  as  much  from  the  sndden 
cessation  of  advertisements  with  reference  to  them  in  the  pnblie 
papers ;  Death  now  conies  upon  the  stage  and  rudely  shuts  the 
box  of  AutolicHs,  crops  the  street  with  grass,  and  marks  a  red 
cross- on  every  other  door.  It  is  the  year  of  the  Great  Plague^ 
Those  who  coold,  fled  early  from  the  pest-stricken  city ;  those- 
who  remained  ontil  the  malady  had  gained  irresistible  sway- 
were  not  allowed  to  depart  for  fear  of  carryii^  the  contagion  into- 
tbe  provinces,  the  Lord  Mayor  denying  to  such  a  dean  bill  of 
health,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  driven  back  by  the 
rustics  as  soon  as  discovered.  A  singular  instance  also  of  the 
vigilance  of  the  authorities,  in  confining,  as  they  imagined^, 
tiie  mischief  within  the  limits  of  the  metropolis  is  afforded  by 
the  succeeding  advertisement :— 

'KTicholas  ffurft,  an  Upholsterer,  over  against  the  Rose  Tavern^ 
"^^  in  Bnaaell-stnet,  ^Covent-Garden,  whose  Maid  Serraat  djed  btelj  of  the 
^ckiiess,  fled  on  Monday  last  oat  of  his  house,  taking  with  him  several  Goo^ 
and  Household  Stuff,  and  was  afterwards  followed  hy  one  Doctor  Gary  and 
Bichard  Bayle,  with  his  wife  and  feunil j,  who  lodged  in  the  same  house ;  b«it 
Bayle  haying  his  usual  dwellin^hoose  in  Wajbridge,  in  Surrey.  Wfa^eof  we  are 
commanded  to  ^ve  this  Public  Piotice,  that  diligent  aeardh  may  be  made  for  them» 
and  the  hooaes  m  which  any  of  thdr  persons  or  goods  shall  be  found  may  be  shut 
up  by  the  next  Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  otiier  his  Majesty's  Officers  of  Justioe,  and 
notice  immediately  given  to  some  of  his  Majesty's  Pnvy  Councill,  or  to  one  of" 
his  Mt^esty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State. — London  Gazette,  May  10,  166&. 

Antidotes  and  ^remedies  for  the  plagve  are  also  commonly 
advertised^  just  as  the  visitation  of  the  cholera  in  1854  filled  the- 
columns  of  the  *  Times  *  full  of  all  sorts  of  specifics.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  intelligencer '  of  Angnst  the  iSth,  166&,  anaoances  ^aok 

p^^.  excellent 
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excellent  electnaEnr  agunst  the  pli^e,  to  be  drunk  at  the  Green 
Dragon,  Cheap-side,  at  sixpence  a  pmt.'  The  great  and  onlj 
core,  however,  lor  this  jRearfiil  risitatien,  which  carried  off  a 
hundred  thousand  persons  in  London  alcme,  was  at  hand — the 
pn^^tion  of  fire.  The  conflagration,  which  burst  oat  on  the 
Snd  of  September,  and  destrojed  thirteen  thoasand  houses,  gave 
tiie  final  blow  to  its  declining  attacks.  Singularly  enough,  but 
£unt  traces  of  this  overwhelming  calamity,  as  it  was  considered 
at  the  time,  can  be  gathered  from  the  current  advertisements. 
Although  the  entire  population  of  the  city  was  rendered  houses 
less,  and  had  to  encamp  in  the  surrounding  fields,  where  they 
extemporised  shops  and  streets,  not  one  hint  of  such  a  cireura^ 
stance  can  be  found  in  the  public  announcements  of  the  period. 
No  circumstance  could  afford  a  greater  proof  of  the  little  use  made 
by  the  trading  community  of  this  means  of  publicity  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  If  a  fire  only  a  hundredth  part  so  destructive  were  to 
occur  in  these  days,  the  columns  of  the  press  would  immediately  be 
fan  of  the  new  i^dres^es  of  the  burnt-out  shopkeepers ;  and  those 
who  were  not  even  damaged  by  it  would  take  care  to  *  improve 
the  occasion  *  to^  their  own  advantage.  We  look  in  vain  through 
the  pages  of  the  ^  London  Gazette  *  of  this  and  the  following  year 
for  one  such  announcement :  not  even  a  tavern-keeper  tells  us 
the  number  of  his  booth  in  Goodman's-fields,  although  quack 
medicine  flourished  away  in  its  .colunms  as  usual.  In  1667  we 
see  a  notification,  now  and  then,  of  some  change  in  the  site  of  a 
government  office,  or  of  the  intention  to  build  by  contract  some 
public  structure,  such  as  the  following  notice  relative  to  the 
erection  of  the  old  Royal  Exchange  :* — 

ALL  Artificers  of  the  several  Trades  that  must  be  used  in  Bebuilding 
the  Royal  Exchange  may  take  notice,  that  the  Committee  appointed  for 
Management  of  that  Work  do  sit  at  the  end  of  the  long  gallerjr  m  Gresham 
CoUedge  every  Monday  in  the  forenoon,  there  and  then  to  treat  with  foch  as  are 
fit  to  undertake  the  same. 

The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Charles  is  unmarked  by  the 
appearance  of  any  characteristic  advertisements,  which  give  a 
clue  to  the  peculiar  complexion  of  the  time.  If  we  go  back  two 
or  three  years,  however,  we  shall  find  one  which  bears  upon  the 
introduction  of  those  monstrous  flowing  wigs  which  continued  in 
fashion  to  the  middle  of  the  succeeding  century : — 

WHEREIAS  George  Grey,  a  Barber  and  Porywigge-maker,  over 
■gaiiMt  the  Qreuhamd  Tanmi  in  Black  Fryers^  London,  atasdi  obliged  to- 
serve  ■ome  partaciilar  Pemmi  i>f  eminent  Condition  and  Qnafity  in  his  way  of 
Em^arnieBt:  It  is  thwefor*  Noti^^  at  his  desire,  that  any  one  harisg  long 
flaxen  hayr  to  sell  mi^  repayr  to  him  the  said  Qeorgg  Qrey,  and  they  shall  hsTe 
10s.  the  oanoe,  and  for  any  other  long  fine  hayr  after  the  Rate  of  5s.  or  7«.  the 
oance. — The  Nevoes,  February  4,  1663, 
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Pepys  describes,  with  amusing  minuteness,  how  Chapman  the 
periwig-maker  cut  off  his  hair  to  make  up  one  of  these  portentous 
head-dresses  for  him,  much  to  the  trouble  of  his  servants,  Jane 
and  Bessy,  and  on  the  Lord's  day,  November  8th,  1663,  he 
relates,  with  infinite  naivete,  his  entrance  into  church  with 
what  must  evidently  have  been  the  pemiquier's  latest  fashion. 
'To  church,  where  I  found  that  my  coming  in  a  periwig  did 
not  prove  so  strange  as  I  was  afraid  it  would,  for  I  thought  that 
all  the  church  would  presently  have  cast  their  eyes  upon  me,  but 
I  find  no  such  thing.'  Ten  shillings  the  ounce  for  long  flaxen 
hair  shows  the  demand  for  this  peculiar  colour  by  'persons  of 
eminent  condition  and  quality.'  We  have  shown,  from  the 
advertisements  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  what  was  indeed  well 
known,  that  the  age  was  characterised  by. frivolous  amusements, 
and  by  a  love  of  dress  and  vicious  excitement,  in  the  midst  of 
which  pestilence  stalked  like  a  mocking  fiend,  and  the  great  con- 
flagration lit  up  the  general  masquerade  with  its  lurid  and 
angry  glare.  Together  with  the  emasculate  tone  of  manners,  a 
disposition  to  personal  violence  and  a  contempt  of  law  stained 
the  latter  part  of  this  and  the  succeeding  reign.  The  audacious 
seizure  of  the  crown  jewels  by  Blood  ;  the  attack  upon  the  Duke 
of  Ormond  by  the  same  desperado,  that  nobleman  actually 
having  been  dragged  from  his  coach  in  St.  James's  Street  in  the 
evening,  and  carried,  bound  upon  the  saddle-bow  of  Blood's 
horse,  as  far  as  Hyde  Park  Corner,  before  he  could  be  rescued ; 
the  slitting  of  Sir  John  Coventry's  nose  in  the  Haymarket  by  the 
king's  guard ;  and  the  murder  of  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey  on 
Primrose  Hill,  are  familiar  instances  of  the  prevalence  of  this 
lawless  spirit. 

We  catch  a  glimpse  of  one  of  these  street  outrages  in  the 
following  announcement  of  an  assault  upon  glorious  John  : — 

'IT/TIEREAS  John  Dryden^  Esq.^  was  on  Monday,  the  18th  instant, 
Y  T  at  night,  barbarously  assaulted  and  wounded,  in  Rose  Street  in  Covent 
Garden,  by  diTers  men  unknown ;  if  any  person  shall  make  discovery  of  the  said 
offenders  to  the  said  Mr.  Dryden,  or  to  anpr  Justice  of  the  Peace,  he  shall  not 
only  receive  Fifty  Pounds,  which  is  deposited  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bkmchard, 
Goldsmith,  next  door  to  Temple  fiar,  for  the  said  purpose,  but  if  he  be  a  principal 
or  an  accessory  in  the  said  fact,  his  Majesty  is  graciously  pleased  to  promise  him 
his  pardon  for  the  same. — The  London  Gazette,  Dec.  22,  1679. 

And  here  is  another  of  a  still  more  tragic  character : — 

WHEREAS  a  Gentleman  was,  on  the  eighteenth  at  night,  mortally 
wounded  near  Lincoln's  Inn,  in  Chancery  Lane,  in  view  as  is  supposed  of  the 
coachman  that  set  him  down :  these  are  to  give  notice  that  the  said  coachman 
shall  come  in  and  declare  his  knowledge  of  the  matter ;  if  any  other  person  shall 
discover  the  said  coachman  to  John  Hawles,  at  his  chamber  in  Linodn's  Inn,  he 
;shaU  have  5  guineas  reward.— Xoncion  Gazette,  March  29th,  1688. 

To  this  period  also  may  be  ascribed  the  rise  of  that  romantic 
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felon,  the  highwayman.  The  hue  and  ciy  after  these  genteel 
robbers  is  frequently  raised  during  the  reign  of  James  II.  In  one 
case  we  have  notice  of  a  gentleman  haying  been  stopped,  robbed, 
and  then  bound,  by  mounted  men  at  Islington,  who  rode  away 
with  his  horse;  another  time  these  daring  gentry  appeared  at 
Knightsbridge ;  and  a  third  advertisement,  of  a  later  date  it  is 
true,  offers  a  reward  for  three  mounted  Macheaths,  who  were 
charged  with  stopping  and  robbing  three  young  ladies  in  South 
Street,  near  Audley  Chapel,  as  they  were  returning  home  from 
visiting.  The  following  is  still  more  singular,  as  showing  the 
high  social  position  of  some  of  these  gentlemen  who  took  to  the 
*  road '  for  special  purposes : — 

WHEREAS  Mr.  Herbert  Jones^  Attomey-at-Law  in  the  town  of 
Monmoiith,  weU  known  b^  bemg  several  years  toother  Under-Sheriff 
of  the  same  County,  hath  of  late  divers  time  robbed  the  Mw  coming  from  that 
town  to  London,  and  taken  out  divers  letters  and  writs,  and  is  now  fled  from 
justice,  and  supposed  to  have  sheltered  himself  in  some  of  the  new-raised  troc^. 
These  are  to  give  notice,  that  whosoever  shall  secure  the  said  Herbert  Jones,  so  as 
to  be  committed  in  order  to  answer  these  said  crimes,  may  give  notice  thereof  to 
Sir  Thomas  Fowles,  goldsmith.  Temple-bar,  London,  or  to  Mr.  Michael  Bohune, 
mercer,  in  Monmouth,  and  shaU  have  a  guinea's  rewiird. 

The  drinking  tendencies  of  these  Jacobite  times  are  chiefly 
shown  by  the  numberless  inquiries  after  lost  or  stolen  silver 
tankards,  and  by  the  sales  of  claret  and  canary  which  constantly 
took  place.  The  hammer  was  not  apparently  used  at  that  time, 
as  we  commonly  find  announcements  of  sales  by  ^  inch  of  candle,' 
a  term  which  mightily  puzzled  us  until  we  saw  the  explanation 
of  it  in  our  constant  book  of  reference,  the  Diary  of  Pepys : — 

'  After  dinner  we  met  and  sold  the  Weymouth,  Successe  and  Fellow- 
4sh]p  hulkes,  where  pleasant  to  see  how  backward  men  are  at  first  to 
bid ;  and  yet,  when  the  candle  is  going  out,  how  they  bawl,  and  dis- 
pute afterwards  who  bid  the  most.  And  here  I  observed  one  man 
cunninger  than  the  rest,  that  was  sure  to  bid  the  last  man  and  to  carry 
it ;  and  inquiring  the  reason  he  told  me  that,  just  as  the  fiame  goes  out, 
the  smoke  descends,  which  is  a  thing  I  never  observed  before,  and  by 
that  he  do  know  the  instant  when  to  bid  last '  (Sept.  3rd,  1662). 

The  taste  for  auctions,  which  became  such  a  rage  in  the  time 
of  Anne,  had  its  beginning  about  this  period.  Books  and  pictures 
are  constantly  advertised  to  be  disposed  of  in  this  manner.  The 
love  of  excitement  bom  in  the  gaming  time  of  the  Restoration 
might  be  traced  in  these  sales,  and  in  the  lotteries,  or  ^  adventures' 
as  they  were  sometimes  termed,  which  extended  to  every  con- 
ceivable article  capaUe  of  being  sold.  The  rising  taste  of  the 
town  was,  however,  checked  for  the  time  by  the  Revolution, 
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wlxicfa  was  doubtleM  hMtcned  on  by  such  aimomncem^its  as 
the  foUowingy  which  appeared  m  die  'Gazette'  of  March  S^ 
1688:— 

CATHOLIC  LOYALTY,  tf  upon  the  Subject  of  Government 
and  Obedience,  ddivered  in  a  SERMON  before  the  King  and  Queen,  in  His 
Majesties  ChapA  at  WkitehaU,  on  the  13  ef  June,  1687,  by  die  levnd.  Fa«ber 
Edward  Scaraisbn^  iciest  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Publisked  by  His  Majeety's 
Command.    Sold  by  Baydal  Taylor,  near  Stationers  Hall,  London. 

Up  t&  this  time  advertisements  aeij  appeared  in  threes  and 
fours,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  exceeded  a  doaen,  in  any  newspaper  of 
the  day.  They  were  generally  stock  in  the  middle  of  the 
diminutive  journal,  but  sometimes  formed  a  tail-piece  to  it. 
They  were  confined  in  their  character,  and  gave  no  evidence  of 
belonging  to  a  great  commercial  community.  Now  and  then,  it 
is  true,  sums  of  money  were  advertised  as  seeking  investment ; 
more  constantly  a  truss  for  a  ^broken  belly,'  or  an  ^exoellei^ 
dentifrice,'  appeared ;  or  some  city  mansion  of  the  nobility  is  ad- 
vertised to  let,  showing  the  jnrogress  westward  even  then,  as  wit- 
ness tibe  following : — 

THE  EARL  of  BERKELEY'S  HOUSE,  with  Garden  and  Stable.^ 
in.  St  John's  Lane^  not  feur  firan  Smith  Field,  is  to  be  Let  or  Sold  for 
Building.  Enquire  of  Mr.  Prestworth,  a  com  chandler,  near  the  said  house,  and 
you  may  know  farther. — London  Gazette,  August  17, 1685. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  liie  singular  manner  in  which  fire^ 
insoraaces  were  conducted  in  that  day  : — 

THERE  having  happened  a  fire  on  the  24th  of  the  last  month  by 
which  several  houses  of  the  friendly  society  were  burned  to  the  value  of  965 
pounds,  these  are  to  giye  notice  to  all  persons  of  the  said  society  that  they  are 
desired  to  pay  at  the  mfiee  Faulcon  Court  in  Fleet  Street  their  sevml  propordons- 
of  their  said,  loss,  which  comes  to  ftve  shillings  and  one  penny  finr  erery  hundred 
.pounds  insufed,  before  the  12th  of  August  next— Xomioii  CtazetU,  July  6th,  1686. 

Sometimes  it  is  a  ^  flea-bitten  grey  mare  *  stolen  out  of  *  Mary-le- 
bone  Park,'  or  a  lost  lottery-ticket,  or  a  dog,  that  is  inquired  after, 
but  they  contamed  no  hint  that  England  possessed  a  commercial 
marine,  or  that  she  was  destined  to  become  a  nation  of  shopkeepersL 
As  yet  too  there  was  no  sign  given  of  that  wonderful  art  of 
ingenious  puffing  which  now  exists,  and  which  might  lead  a 
casual  observer  to  imagine  that  the  nation  consisted  of  only  two 
classes— cheats  and  dupes. 

From  the  settlement  of  1688  the  true  value  of  the  advertise- 
ment appears  to  have  dawned  upon  the  public.  The  country 
evidently  began  to  In-eathe  freely,  and  with  Dutch  William  and 
Protestant  ascendancy  the  peculiar  character  of  the  nation  burst 
forth  with  extraordinary  vigour.     Enterprise  of  all  kmds  was 

called 
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called  forth,  and  cast  its  image  upon  the  adTertising  columns  of 
the  public  journals,  now  greatly  increased  both  in  sise  and 
in  numbers,  no  less  than  twentj-six  having  been  set  up  witibin 
four  years  after  the  Rerc^ntion.  It  is  obMrvafale^  too^  that  from 
this  political  convulsion  dates  a  certain  rough  humour,  which^ 
however  latent,  was  not  before  expressed  in  the  public  papers,, 
especially  on  matters  political.  Let  us  further  elucidate  our 
meaning  by  quoting  the  following  from  the  ^  New  Observator '  of 
July  17,  1689,  setting  forth  a  popular  and  practical  method  of 
parading  the  Whig  triumph  : — 

ORANGE  CARDi§,  representing  the  late  King's  reign  and  expe> 
didon  of  the  Prm<^  of  Oraiige:  viz.  The  Earl  of  Essex  Murther,  Dr.  Otes 
WkippiBg,  De&cing  the  Monument,  Mj  Lord  Jeferies  m  the  West  hanging  of 
Protestants,  Magdalen  Coll^,  Trial  of  the  Bishop^  Castle  Maine  at  Bome,  The 
Popish  Midvifs,  A  Jesuit  A^achinff  against  our  Bible,  Comecrated  Smock,  My 
Lord  Chancellor  at  the  Bed's  feet.  Birth  of  the  PHnce  of  Wales,  The  Ordinare 
Maiwhonse  pulling  down  and  burning  by  Captain  Tom  and  his  Mobile,  Mortar 
pieoes  in  the  Tower,  The  Prinee  of  Orange  TrfmdinR  The  Jesoita  Scunpering, 
Fisther  Peter's  Transactions,  The  Fight  at  Heading  The  Army  going' over  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  Tyrconnel  in  Ireluid,  My  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  Tawet,  With 
many  other  vemarkable  passages  of  the  IHmes.  To  which  ia  added  the  efigies  of  our 
Gracious  K.  William  and  Q.  Mftry,  curiously  illustrated  and  engraren  m  lively 
figures,  done  by  the  per^onners  of  the  first  Popish  Plot  Cards.  Sold  by  Donnaa 
Newman,  titte  publisher  and  printer  of  the  New  Observator. 

The  editor  of  the  ^New  Observ&tor'  was  Bishop  Burnet,  aaid 
these  political  playing-cards  were  sold  hj  his  publisher ;  perhaps 
the  great  Protestant  bishop  knew  something  of  their  ^  j^crformers.'^ 
In  the  year  1692  an  experiment  was  made  which  clearly  shows.  . 
how  just  an  estimate  was  getting  abroad  of  the  value  of  pub- 
licity in  matters  of  business.  A  newspaper  was  set  up,  called 
*The  City  Mercury,  published  gratis  for  the  Fromotioii  of 
Trade,'  which  lasted  for  two  years,  and  contained  nothing  but 
advertisements.  The  proprietor  undertook  to  distribute  a  thousand 
copies  per  week  to  the  then  chief  places  of  resort,— coffee- 
houses, taverns,  and  bookshops.  Even  in  these  days  of  the 
'  Times '  double  supplement  snch  an  experiment  has  often  been, 
made  and  failed ;  our  wonder,  therefcne,  is  not  that  the  *  City 
Mercury  *  went  to  that  limbo  which  is  stored  with  such  countless- 
abortive  journals,  but  that  tfie  interest  felt  in  advertisements, 
should,  at  tibat  early  period,  have  kept  it  alive  so  long. 

If  the  Ibregping  scheme  proves  that  an  attempt  was  then  made  to 
subdivide  the  duties  of  a  newspiqper — that  of  keeping  its  readers, 
informed  of  the  news  of  the  day,  and  of  forming  a  means  of  pub- 
licity for  the  wants  and  losses  of  individuals — die  advertiseuMnt 
we  are  about  to  qvote  cieariy  shows  that  at  the  same  time  there 
was  a  pkn  in  existence  for  coffnbhmig  the  printed  newspaper 
with  tbe  move  aneient  written  newsletter.     It  is  well  known  that 
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long  after  the  institution  of  public  journals  the  old  profession 
of  the  newsletter-writer  continued  to  flourish.  We  can  easily 
account  for  this  fact  when  we  remember  that  during  the  heat  of 
a  great  rebellion  it  was  much  more  safe  to  write  than  to  print  the 
intelligence  of  the  day.  Many  of  these  newsletters  were  written  by- 
strong  partisans,  and  contained  information  which  it  was  neither 
desirable  nor  safe  that  their  opponents  should  see.  They  were 
passed  on  from  hand  to  hand  in  secret,  and  often  endorsed  by 
each  successive  reader.  We  are  told  that  the  Cavaliers,  when 
taken  prisoners,  have  been  known  to  eat  their  newsletters ;  and 
some  of  Prince  Rupert's,  which  had  been  intercepted,  are  still 
in  existence,  and  bear  dark  red  stains  whieh  testify  to  the  des- 
perate manner  in  which  they  were  defended.  It  is  pretty  certain, 
however,  that,  as  a  profession,  newsletter- writing  began  to  de- 
cline after  the  Revolution,  although  we  find  the  editor  of  the 
^  Evening  Post,'  as  late  as  the  year  1709,  reminding  its  readers 
that  ^  there  must  be  three  or  four  pounds  a  year  paid  for  written 
news.'  At  the  same  time  the  public  journals,  it  is  clear,  had  not 
performed  that  part  of  their  office  which  was  really  more  accept- 
able to  the  country  reader  than  any  other — the  retailing  the 
political  and  social  chitchat  of  the  day.  We  have  only  to  look 
into  the  public  papers  to  convince  ourselves  how  woefully  they 
fell  short  in  a  department  which  must  have  been  the  staple  of  the 
newswriter.  This  want  still  being  felt,  John  Salusbury  devises  a 
scheme  to  bombine  the  old  and  the  new  plan  after  the  following 
manner,  as  announced  in  the  *  Flying  Post '  of  1694 : — 

IF  any  Gentleman  has  a  mind  to  oblige  his  country  friend  or 
correspondent  with  the  Account  of  Public  AflRain,  he  may  have  it  for  two- 
pence of  J.  Salusbury  at  the  Rising-Sun  in  Comhill,  on  a  sheet  of  fine  paper,  half 
of  which  being  blank,  he  may  hereon  write  his  own  private  business  or  the 
material  news  of  the  day. 

It  does  not  say  much  for  the  energy  with  which  the  journals 
of  that  day  were  conducted  that  the  purchasers  are  invited  to 
write  therein  *  the  material  news  of  the  day ;'  that,  we  should 
have  thought,  was  the  editor's  business  to  have  supplied;  but 
it  was  pethaps  a  contrivance  by  which  the  Jacobites  might 
•circulate  information,  by  means  of  the  post,  without  compromising 
the  printer.  We  have  seen  many  such  papers,  half-print  half- 
manuscript,  in  the  British  Museum,  which  had  passed  through 
the  post,  the  manuscript  portion  of  which  the  Home  Secretaries 
of  our  time  would  have  thought  sufficiently  treasonable  to  justify 
them  in  having  broken  their  seals. 

As  advertisements,  from  their  earliest  introduction,  were  used 
to  make  known  the  amusements  of  the  day  and  the  means  of  killing 
time  at  the  disposal  of  persons  of  quality,  it  seems  strange  that 
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it  was  not  employed  sooner  than  it  was  to  draw  a  company  to  the 
theatres.  We  have  looked  in  vain  for  the  announcement  of  any 
theatrical  entertainment  before  the  year  1701,  when  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  Lincoln's  Inn  Theatre  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
columns  of  the  *  English  Post.'  The  lead  of  this  little  house 
was,  however,  speedily  followed  by  the  larger  ones,  and  only  a 
few  years  later  we  have  regular  lists  of  the  performances  at  all  the 
theatres  in  the  daily  papers.  The  first  journal  of  this  description 
was  the  *  Daily  0)urant,'  published  in  1709.  In  this  year  also 
appeared  the  celebrated  *  Tatler,'  to  be  speedily  followed  by  the 

*  Spectator  '  and  *  Guardian,'  the  social  and  literary  journals  of 
that  Augustine  age.  The  first  edition  of  the  *Tatler,'  in  the 
British  Museum,  contains  advertisements  like  an  ordinary  paper, 
and  they  evidently  reflect,  more  than  those  of  its  contemporaries, 
the  flying  fashions  of  the  day,  and  the  follies  of  the  *  quality.' 
In  them  we  notice  the  rage  that  existed  for  lotteries,  or  *  sales,^ 
as  they  were  called.  Every  conceivable  thing  was  put  up  to 
raffle.  We  see  advertisements  headed  ^A  Sixpenny  Sale  of 
Lace,*  *  A  Hundred  Pounds  for  Half-a-crown,'  *  A  Fenny  Adven- 
ture for  a  Great  Pie,'  *  A  Quarter's  Rent,'  *  A  Freehold  Estate,* 

*  Threepenny  Sales  of  Houses,*  *A  fashionable  Coach;'  gloves, 
looking-glasses,  chocolate,  Hungary  water,  Indian  goods,  lacquered 
ware,  fans,  c&c.,  were  notified  to  be  disposed  of  in  this  manner, 
and  the  fair  mob  was  called  together  to  draw  their  tickets  by  the 
same  means.  This  fever,  which  produced  ten  years  later  the  cele- 
brated South  Sea  Bubble,  was  of  slow  growth.  It  had  its  root  in 
the  Restoration,  its  flower  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  and  its  fruit  and 
denouement  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  Before  passing  on  from 
the  pages  of  the  *Tatler,'  we  must  stop  for  a  moment  to  notice 
one  or  two  of  those  playful  advertisements  which  Sir  Richard 
Steele  delighted  in,  and  which,  under  the  guise  of  fun,  perhaps 
really  afforded  him  excellent  matter  for  his  Journal.  Here  is  an 
irresistible  invitation  to  his  fair  readers : — 

ANY  liadies  who  have  any  particular  stories  of  their  acquaintance 
which  the^  are  wiUinff  priyately^to  make  public,  m^  send  'em  by  the  penny 
post  to  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esq.,  enclosed  to  Mr.  John  Morphea,  near  Stationers' 
HaU.— ra//er.  May  8,  1709. 

An  excellent  lion's-mouth  this  wherein  to  drop  scandal.  A  still 
more  amusing  instance  of  the  fun  that  pervaded  Isaac  Bickerstaff, 
Esq.,  is  to  be  found  in  the  series  of  advertisements  in  which  he 
ought  to  have  convinced  John  Partridge,  the  Astrologer,  that  he 
redly  had  departed  this  life :  an  assertion  which  the  latter  per- 
sisted in  denying  with  the  most  ludicrous  earnestness.  Of  these 
we  give  one  from  the  *  Tatler '  of  August  24th,  1710 : — 

Whereas 
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WHEREAS  an  igiwrant  Upstart  in  ArtroloCT  has  pvhlidy  oidea- 
Toured  to  pemiMe  the  ▼orld  that  he  is  the  late  John  Partridge,  who  died 
the  28  of  March  1718,  these  aie  to  certify  all  irhom  it  may  concern,  that  the  tme 
John  Partridge  iras  not  only  doEkd  at  that  time,  hot  continueB  so  to  the  present  di^. 
Beware  of  couiitafails,  for  such  are  abooad. 

The  pleasant  malice  of  the  above  is  patent  enough,  but  we 
confess  we  are  puzded  to  know  whether  the  following  is  genuine 
or  not  We  copied  it  from  among  a  number  of  others,  from 
which  it  was  undisting^ishable  by  any  peculiarity  of  type : — 

fTVi«  CkaritdbU  Advice   Office^  where  all  persons  may  have  the 
X     c^dnion  of  dign^ed   Clergymen,  leanied  C!ouncil,    graduate  PhysdaDS, 

'      -    —  '  '       -  •    ric, 

^e 


may  nave  their  cases 
stated  at  the  office.  *  *  The  fees  are  only  1«.  at  delivery,  or  sending  your 
case,  and  Is.  more  on  re-deUvering  that  and  the  <^inion  npon  it,  bong  what  is 
thoog^t  snfloient  to  defray  the  necessary  expense  of  senrants  and  offioe*ient— 
Tadery  December  16, 1710. 

To  pass,  however,  from  tiie  keen  weapons  of  the  brain  to  those 
of  the  flesh,  it  is  interesting  to  fix  with  some  tolerable  accuracy 
the  change  which  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in  what  might  be  called  the  amusements  of  the  fancy. 
The  ^  noble  art  of  defence,'  as  it  was  termed,  up  to  the  time  of 
the  first  George  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  broad-sword 
exercise,  Pepys  describes  in  his  Diary  several  bloody  encounters 
of  this  kind  which  he  himself  witnessed ;  and  the  following 
advertis^nent,  a  half  century  later,  shows,  that  the  skilled  weapon 
had  not  at  diat  time  been  set  aside  for  the  more  brutal  fist : — 

ATryal  of  SkUl  to  be  performed  at  His  Majesty's  Bear  Garden 
in  Hockley-in-'the-Hnle,  on  Thursday  nezt,  being  the  9th  inBtant,  betvizt 
these  following  masters  :^-Bdmund  Button,  master  of  the  noble  sdenoe  oi 
defence,  who  hath  latelu  cut  down  Mr.  Hasffit  and  the  Champion  of  the  Wes^  tad 
4  beiidm,  and  James  HiBEnls,  an  Herefordshire  man,  master  of  the  noble  science 
of  defeaoe,  nho  has  foufjbtt  98  pnaes  aad  nerer  iras  worsted,  to  ezeicise  the  lunai 
weapon^  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  precisely. — Fo$iman,  July  4,  1701. 

The  savage  character  of  the  time  may  be  judged  from  this 
public  boast  of  Mr.  Edmund  Button  that  he  had  cut  down  six 
men  with  a  murderous  weapon.  We  question,  howevCT,  if  the 
age  which  could  tolerate  such  ruffianism  was  not  exceeded  by 
the  change,  which  substituted  the  fist  for  the  sword,  and  wit* 
nessed  women  entering  the  ring  in  the  place  of  men«  Some  of 
the  earliest  notices  of  boxing-matches  upon  record,  singularly 
enough,  took  place  between  combatants  of  the  fair  sex.  In  a 
public  journal  of  1722,  for  instance,  we  find  the  following  gage  of 
battle  thrown  down,  and  accepted : — 

CHALLENGE.— I,  Elizabeth  Wilkinson,  of  CleriDenwell,  bariDg 
had  some  words  with  Hannah  Hyfield,  and  requiring  satisfaction,  do  inyite 
her  to  meet  me  upon  the  stage,  and  box  me  for  three  guineas;  each  woman 

holding 
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hiding  half-A-crown  in  each  hand,  and  the  fint  woman  that  dropa  the  money  to 
km  the  batde. 

Answeb. — I,  Hannah  H^eld,  mf  Newgate  Market,  hearing  of  -the  reeohiteneat 
of  Elizabeth  WUkinion,  mil  not  fidl,  God  willima,  to  give  her  more  blows  thmi 
wwds,  deaifuig  home  Uows,  and  ftota.  her  no  mronr :  die  mi^  expect  n  gooA 


The  faalf-crofrni  in  the  hands  wm  an  ingeokmB  derice  to  prerent 
scratching !  A  still  more  characteristic  specimen  of  one  of  these 
chaHeoges  to  a  fisticuff  between  imo  women  is  to  be  found  in 
the  *  Daily  Post '  of  July  7th,  1728  :— 

AT  Mr.  Pokes'  Amphitheatre  in  Isliogton  Boad,  this  present 
Monday,  being  the  7  of  October,  will  be  a  complete  Boxins  Match  by 
tk  two  following  ChaainoneBses}-— Whereas  I,  Ann  field,  of  Stoke  New- 
ingtan,  aai-driyer,  well  known  for  mj  abilities  in  boxing  in  my  own  deimeo 
whererer  it  hapoened  in  my  way,  haying  been  afl&onted  by  ^irs.  Stokes,  sidled 
the  European  Cbampioness,  do  fhirly  inyite  her  to  a  trial  of  her  best  skiU  in 
Badng  for  10  pounds,  fhir  rise  and  mil ;  and  question  not  bat  to  giTe  her  each 
prooft  of  my  Judgement  thai  shall  oUifle  h^  to  aeknowledge  me  Chmnpioiiess  of 
the  Sta^pe,  to  the  entire  satisfiiction  of  aU  my  Mends. 

I^  Ehsabeth  Stokes,  of  the  City  of  Londcm,  hare  not  Ibught  in  this  way  since 
I  froght-^  Ihrnous  bozing^woaaan  of  Billingsgate  99  minutes,  and  gained  a  eom- 
plde  victory  (which  is  six  veais  ago);  but  as  the  fMuous  Stoke  Newington  ass- 
▼oman  dares  me  to  fiffht  her  for  the  10  pounds,  I  do  assure  her  I  will  not  fail 
meeting  her  for  the  said  sum,  and  Aoiabi  not  that  die  blows  which  I  shall  present 
her  wi3i  will  be  more  diffienlt  for  her  to  digest  than  ainr  Ae  erer  gare  her  asses. 
—Note,  A  mmi,  known  by  the  name  of  Bagged  and  Tui^  challenges  the  best  man 
of  Stoke  Newington  to  fi^t  him  for  one  gmnea  to  what  sum  they  please  to  Ten- 
ture.  N3.  Attendance  will  be  given  at  one,  and  the  encounter  to  begin  at  four 
pncisely.    There  will  be  the  diversion  of  Cudgel-playing  as  usual. 

Other  advertisements  about  this  time  relate  to  cock-matches, 
8(MDedmes  *  to  last  the  week,'  to  bull-baiting,  and,  more  cruel 
stOl,  to  dressing  up  mad  bulls  with  fire-works,  in  order  to  worry 
them  with  dogs.  The  brutal  tone  of  manners,  which  set  in 
afresh  with  the  Hanoverian  succession,  might  be  alone  gathered 
from  the  so-called  sporting  advertisements  of  the  day,  and  we 
now  see  that  Hogarth,  in  his  famous  picture,  had  no  need  to, 
and  probably  did  not,  draw  upon  his  imagination  for  the  combi- 
nation of  horrid  cruelties  therein  depicted. 

The  very  same  spirit  pervaded  the  gallantry  of  the  day,  and 
we  print  two  adv^tisements,  one  of  the  time  of  Anne,  and  the 
other  of  the  age  we  are  now  illustrating,  in  order  to  contrast 
their  spirit     We  give  the  more  polished  one  precedence : — 

A  GENTLEMAN  who,  the  twentiefli  instant,  had  the  honour  to 
oendnet  a  ladjr  out  of  a  boat  st  WhitehaU-etairs,  deora  to  know  where  he 
nay  wait  on  her  to  disclose  a  matter  of  concern.  A  letter  directed  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Beeres,  to  be  left  with  Mr.  May,  at  the  Golden  Head,  the  upper  end  of  New 
Soathnipton  Btteet,  Cerent  Garden.— Tol^tfTi,  March  21,  1709. 

A  certain  courtly  style  and  air  of  good  breeding  ]>ervades  thir 

advertisement, 
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advertisement,  of  which  Sir  Richard  Steele  himself  need  not 
have  been  ashamed ;  but  what  a  falling  off  is  here ! — 

11/ MERE  AS  a  young  lady  was  at  Covent  Garden  playhouse  last 
T  Y  Tuesday  night,  and  received  a  blow  with  a  sqoare  piece  of  wood  on  her 
breast:  if  the  lady  be  single,  and  meet  me  on  Sunday,  at  two  o'clock,  on  the  Mall 
in  St.  James's  Park,  or  send  a  line  directed  for  A.  B.,  to  Mr.  Jones's,  at  the  Son 
Tavern  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  where  and  when  I  ^all  wait  on  her,  to  inform 
her  of  somediing  very  much  to  her  adyantage  on  honourable  terms,  her  complianoe 
will  be  a  lasting  pleasure  to  her  most  obedient  servant — Oateral  Advertiter, 
Feb.  8,  1748. 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  beau  had  been  forced  to  resort 
to  a  missile  to  make  an  impression,  and  then  felt  the  necessity 
of  stating  that  his  intentions  were  *  honourable/  in  order  to 
secure  the  interview  with  his  innamorata.  Imagine  too  the 
open  unblushing  manner  in  which  the  assignation  is  attempted  ! 
We  are  far  from  saying  that  such  matters  are  not  managed  now 
through  the  medium  of  advertisements,  for  we  shall  presently 
show  ithey  are,  but  in  how  much  more  carefully  concealed  a 
manner.  The  perfect  contempt  of  public  opinion,  or  rather  the 
public  acquiescence  in  such  infringements  of  the  moral  Iaw> 
which  it  exhibits,  proves  the  general  state  of  morality  more  than 
the  infringements  diemselves,  which  obtain  more  or  less  at  all 
times.  Two  of  the  causes  which  led  to  this  low  tone  of  manners 
with  respect  to  women  were  doubtless  the  detestable  profligacy 
of  the  courts  of  the  two  first  Georges,  and  the  very  defective 
condition  of  the  existing  marriage  law.  William  and  Mary,  and 
Anne,  had,  by  their  decorous,  not  to  say  frigid  lives,  redeemed 
liie  Crown,  and,  in  some  measure,  the  aristocracy,  from  the  vices 
of  the  Restoration.  Crown,  court,  and  quality,  however,  fell 
into  a  still  worse  slough  on  the  accession  of  the  Hanoverian 
king,  who  soiled  afresh  the  rising  tone  of  public  life  by  his 
scandalous  connexion  with  the  Duchess  of  Kendal  and  the 
Countess  of  Darlington  ;  whilst  his  son  and  successor  was  abso- 
lutely abetted  in  his  vicious  courses  by  his  own  queen,  who 
promoted  his  commerce  with  his  two  mistresses,  the  Countesses  of 
Suffolk  and  Yarmouth.  The  degrading  influence  of  the  royal 
manners  was  well  seconded  by  the  condition  of  the  law.  Keith's 
chapel  in  May-fair,  and  that  at  the  Fleet,  were  the  Gretna- 
greens  of  the  age,  where  children  could  get  married  at  any  time 
of  the  day  or  night  for  a  couple  of  crowns.  It  was  said  at  the 
time  that  at  the  former  chapel,  six  thousand  persons  were  annu- 
ally married  in  this  off-hand  way ;  the  youngest  of  the  beautifol 
Miss  Gunnings  was  wedded  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  with  a  ring  off  the  bed-curtain,  at  this  very 
*'  marriage-shop.'     The  fruits  of  such  unions  may  be  imagined. 

The 
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Hie  easy  waj  in  which  the  marriage  bond  was  worn  and 
broken  through  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  advertisements  which 
absolately  crowd  the  public  journals  from  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick  up  to  the  time  of  the  third  George,  6£ 
husbands  warning  the  public  not  to  trust  their  runaway  wives. 

We  have*  referred,  in  an  early  part  of  this  paper,  to  the  taste 
for  blackamoors,  which  set  in  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and 
went  on  increasing  until  the  middle  of  the  next  century,  at 
which  time  there  must  have  been  a  very  considerable  population 
of  negro  servants  in  the  metropolis.  At  first  the  picturesque 
natives  of  the  East  were  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  and  colour  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  sine 
qua  rum.  Thus  we  have  in  the  *  London  Gazette '  of  1688  the 
lollowing  hue  and  cry  advertisement : — 

RUN  away  from  his  master,  Captain  St.  Lo,  the  2l8t  instant, 
Obdelah  Ealias  Abraham,  a  Moor,  rwarth j  complexion,  short  frizzled  hair,  a 
eold  rinff  in  his  ear,  in  a  black  coat  and  blew  breeches.  He  took  with  him  a 
blew  Tondsh  watch-gown,  a  Turkish  soit  of  clothing  that  he  used  to  wear  about 
town,  and  several  other  things.  Whoever  brings  him  to  Mr.  Losel's  house  in  Green 
Street  shall  have  one  guinea  in  his  charges. 

The  next  advertisement  we  find  also  relates  to  what  we  must 
consider  an  East  Indian.  The  notion  of  property  in  these  boys 
jeems  to  have  been  complete;  their  masters  put  their  names 
upon  their  collars,  as  they  did  upon  their  setters  or  spaniels : — 

A  BLACK  boy,  an  Indian,  about  thirteen  years  old,  run  away  the 
8th  instant  from  Putney,  with  a  collar  about  his  neck  with  this  inscription : 
'  the  LodT  Bromfield's  black  m  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields/  Whoever  brings  him  to  Sir 
£dward  Bromfield*8  at  Putney  shall  have  a  guinea  rewards — The  London  Ocuette, 
1694. 

The  tra£5c  in  African  blacks,  which  commenced  towards  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  seems  to  have  displaced  these 
eastern  servitors  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  for^  henceforth 
the  word  negro,  blackamoor,  or  black  boy,  is  invariably  used. 
No  doubt  the  fashion  for  these  negroes,  and  other  coloured 
attendants,  was  derived  from  the  Venetian  Republic,  the  inter- 
course of  whose  merchants  with  Africa  and  India  naturally  led 
to  their  introduction.  Titian  and  other  great  painters  of  his 
school  cpntinually  introduced  them  in  their  pictures,  and  our 
own  great  bard  has  for  ever  ^associated  the  Moor  with  the 
City  in  the  Sea.  In  England  the  negro  boys  appear  to  have 
been  considered  as  much  articles  of  sale  as  they  would  have 
been  in  the  slave-market  at  Constantinople.  In  the  ^Tatler' 
of  1709  we  find  one  offered  to  the  public  in  the  following 
terms:  — 

A  BLACK  boy,  twelve  years  of  age,  fit  to  wait  on  a  gentleman, 
to  be  disposed  of  at  Denis's  Coffee-house  in  Finch  Lane,  near  the  Royal 
Exchange. 
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Again,  in  the  <  Daily  Journal'  of  September  28th,  1728,  we 
light  upon  another : — 

rbe  sold,  a  aegro  hojf  aged  eleven  yean.  Enquire  of  the  Yiiginia 
Co£Eiee-hoaie  in  Threedneedle  Street  behind  the  Boyal  Exchange. 

These  were  the  overflowings  of  that  infamous  traffic  in  negroes, 
commenced  by  Sir  John  Hawldns  in  the  year  1680,  which  tore 
from  their  homes,  and  transferred  to  Jamaica  alone,  no  less  than 
910,000  Africans  between  that  time  and  the  year  1786,  when  the 
slave-trade  was  abolished. 

We  have  brought  the  reader  up  to  the  date  of  the  final  battle 
which  extinguished  the  hopes  of  the  Stuarts  and  settled  the  line 
of  Brunswick  firmly  on  the  throne.  The  year  1745  witnessed  the 
commencement  of  the  General  Advertiser,  the  title  of  which 
indicates  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  dedicated.  This  paper 
was  the  first  successful  attempt  to  depend  for  support  upon 
the  advertisements  it  contained,  thereby  creating  a  new  era 
in  the  newspaper  press.  From  the  very  outset  its  columns  were 
filled  with  them,  between  fifty  and  sixty,  regularly  classified  and 
separated  by  rules,  appearing  in  each  publication ;  in  fact,  the 
advertising  page  put  on  for  the  first  time  a  modem  look.  The 
departure  of  ships  is  constantly  notified,  and  the  engravings  of 
these  old  high-^pooped  vessels  saU  in  even  line  down  the  column. 
Trading  matters  have  at  last  got  the  upper  hand.  You  see 
'a  pair  of  leather  bags,'  *  a  scarlet  lacednc^at,'  'a  sword,'  still 
inquired  after ;  and  theatres  make  a  show,  for  this  was^  the  dawning- 
of  the  age  of  Foote,  Macklin,  Garrick,  and  most  of  the  other 
great  players  of  the  last  century ;  but,  comparatively  speaking, 
the  gaieties  and  follies  of  the  town  ceased  gradually  from  this 
time  to  proclaim  themselves  through  the  medium  of  advertise- 
ments. The  great  earthquake  at  Lisbon  so  frightened  the  people, 
that  masquerades  were  prohibited  by  law,  and  the  puppet-shows, 
the  rope-dancing,  the  chma-auctions,  and  public  breakfasts  hence- 
forth grow  scarcer  and  scarcer  as  the  Ladies  Betty  and  Sally, 
who  inaugurated  them,  withdrew  by  degrees,  withered,  faded, 
and  patched,  from  the  scene. 

The  only  signs  of  the  political  tendencies  of  the  time  to  be 
gathered  from  the  sources  we  are  pursuing,  are  the  party  dinners, 
announcements  of  which  are  now  and  then  to  be  met  with  as 
follows: — 

TO  THE  JOYOUS.— The  Bloods  are  desired  to  meet  together  at 
the  house  known  by  the  name  of  the  Sir  (loffh  Middleton,  near  Saddler's  Wdlt, 
Islington,  which  Mr.  sLeggs  has  procored  for  that  day  for  the  better  entertainment 
of  those  Gentlemen  who  asreed  to  meet  at  his  own  boose.  Dinner  will  be  on  the 
Table  punctually  at  two  o'clock. — OeMral  Advertise ^  Jan.  13, 1748. 

Or 
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Or  the  following  still  more  characteristic  example  from  the  same 
paper  of  April  12 : — 

HALF-MOON  TAVERN,  CHEAPSIDE.— Saturday  next,  the 
16  of  April,  being  the  anxuTersary  of  the  Glorious  Battle  of  Ck>llodeii,  the 
Stars  vill  asBemble  in  the  Moon  at  six  in  the  eTcning.  Therefore  the  Choice 
Spirits  are  desired  to  make  their  ^>pearance  and  lUl  np  the  joy«— Eitotxion. 

Within  five-and-twenty  years  from  this  date  most  of  the  existing 
morning  journals  were  established,  and  their  advertising  columns 
put  on  a  guise  closely  resembling  that  which  they  now  present ; 
we  need  not  therefore  pursue  our  deep  trenching  into  the  old 
subsoil  in  order  to  turn  up  long-buried  evidences  of  manners  and 
fashions,  for  they  have  ceased  to  appear,  either  fossil  or  his- 
torical ;  we  therefore  boldly  leap  the  gulf  that  intervenes  between 
these  old  days  and  the  present. 

The  early  part  of  the  present  century  saw  the  commencement 
of  that  liberal  and  systematic  plan  of  advertising  which  marks 
the  complete  era  in  the  art.  Princely  ideas  by  degrees  took  pos- 
session of  the  trading  mind  as  to  the  value  of  this  new  agent  in 
extending  their  business  transactions.  Packwood,  some  thirty 
years  ago,  led  the  way  by  impressing  his  razor-strop  indelibly  on 
the  mind  of  every  bearded  member  of  the  empire.  Like  other 
great  potentates  he  boasted  a  laureat  in  his  pay,  and  every  one 
remembers  the  reply  made  to  the  individuals  curious  to  know 
who  drew  up  his  advertisements:  *La,  Sir,  we  keeps  a 
poet!* 

By  unirersal  consent,  however,  the  world  has  accorded  to  the 
late  George  Robins  the  palm  in  this  style  of  commercial  puffing. 
His  advertisements  were  really  artistically  written.  Like  Martin,, 
he  had  the  power  of  investing  every  landscape  and  building  he 
touched  with  an  importance  and  majesty  not  attainable  by  meaner 
hands.  He  did  perhaps  go  beyond  the  yielding  line  of  even 
poetical  license,  when  he  described,  one  portion  of  a  paradise  he 
was  about  to  submit  to  public  competition  as  adorned,  among 
other  charms,  with  a  *  hanging  wood,'  which  the  astonished  pur- 
chaser found  out  meant  nothing  more  than  an  old  gallows.  But 
then  he  redeemed  slight  manoeuvres  of  this  kind  by  touches  which 
really  displayed  a  genius  for  puffing.  On  one  occasion  he  had 
made  the  beauties  of  an  estate  so  enchanting,  that  he  found 
it  necessary  to  blur  it  by  a  fault  or  two,  lest  it  should  prove 
too  bright  and  good  *for  human  nature's  daily  food.'  *  But 
there  are  two  drawbacks  to  the  property,'  sighed  out  this  Hafiz 
of  the  Mart,  '  the  litter  of  the  rose-leaves  and  the  noise  of  the 
nightingales  I '  Certainly  the  force  of  exquisite  puffing  could  no 
further  go,  and  when  he  died  the  poetry  of  advertising  departed. 
Others,  such  as  Charles  Wright  of  Champagne  celebrity,  have 
attempted  to  strike  the  strings,  and  Moses  does,  we  believe, 
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veritably  keep  a  poet ;  but  none  of  them  have  been  able  to  rival 
George  the  Great,  and  we  yawn  as  we  read  sonnets  which  end 
in  the  invariable  ^  mart,'  or  acrostics  which  refer  to  Hyam  and 
Co/s  superior  vests.  Twenty  years  ago  some  of  the  daily  news- 
papers admitted  illustrated  advertisements  into  their  columns  ; 
now.  it  would  be  fatal  to  any  of  them  to  do  so.  Nevertheless,  thej 
are  by  far  the  most  effective  of  their  dass,  as  they  call  in  the  aid 
of  another  sense  to  express  their  meaning.  All  but  the  minors 
of  the  present  generation  must  remember  George  Cruikshank's 
exquisite  woodcut  of  the  astonished  cat  viewing  herself  in  the 
polished  Hessian,  which  made  the  fortune  of  Warren.  But  in 
those  days  tradesmen  only  tried  their  wings  for  the  flight.  It 
was  left  to  the  present  time  to  prove  what  unlimited  confi- 
dence in  the  power  of  the  advertisement  will  effect,  and  a  short 
list  of  the  sums  ammally  spent  in  this  item  by  some  of  the  most 
adventurous  dealers  will  perhaps  startle  our  readers. 

*Profe88or'HoUoway,  Pills,  etc    .     £30,000 

Moses  and  Son 10,000 

Bowland  and  Co.  (Macassar  oil,  etc.)  10,000 
Dr.  De  Jongh  (cod-liver  oil)  .  .  10,000 
H^  and  Sons  (bedsteads  and  bedding)  6,000 
Nicholls  (tailor) 4,500 

It  does  seem  indeed  incredible  that  one  house  should  expend 
upon  the  mere  advertising  of  quack  pills  and  ointment  a  sum 
equal  to  the  entire  revenue  of  many  a  German  principality.  Can 
it  possibly  pay  ?  asks  the  astonished  reader.  Let  the  increasing 
avenue  of  assistants,  to  be  seen  *  from  mom  to  dewy  eve '  wrapping 
up  pills  in  the  ^  professor's '  establishment  within  the  shadow  of 
Temple  Bar,  supply  the  answer.*  Vastly  as  the  press  of  this 
country  has  expanded  of  late  vears,  it  has  proved  insufficient  to  con- 
tain within  its  limits  the  rapid  current  of  puffing  which  has  set  in. 
Advertisements  now  overflow  into  our  omnibusses,  our  cabs,  our 
railway  carriages,  and  our  steamboats.  Madame  Tussaud  pays  90/. 
monthly  to  the  Atlas  Omnibus  Company  alone  for  the  privilege 
of  posting  her  bills  in  their  vehicles.  They  are  inked  upon 
the  pavement,  painted  in  large  letters  under  the  arches  of  the 
bridges  and  on  every  dead  wall.  Lloyd's  weekly  newspaper  is 
stamped  on  the  'full  Guelph  cheek'  of  the  plebeian  penny; 
the  emissaries  of  Moses  shower  perfect  libraries  through  the 
windows  of  the  carriages  which  ply  from  the  railway  stations  ; 
and,  as  a  crowning  fact,  Thackeray,  in  his  Journey  from  Comhill 
to  Cairo,  tells  us  that  Warren's  blacking  is  painted  up  over  an 
obliterated  inscription  to  Psammetichus  on  Pompey's  Pillar  I 

*  A  fUrnitore  broker  made  his  fortnne  by  an  advertisement  headed  '  AdTice  to 
Persons  about  to  Marry/  Our  witty  friend  Punch  foUowed  up  this  prdude  with 
tae  nngle  word  Don't,  as  the  snbetitate  for  the  lists  of  four-posted  beds. 

Having 
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Haying  shown  tbe  reader  the  slow  growth  of  the  advertising 
coluinn ;  having  dimbed,  like  <  Jack  in  the  Bean-stalk/  from 
its  hnmble  root  in  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth  up  its 
still  increasing  stem  in  the  succeeding  hundred  years,  We  now 
come  upon  its  worthy  flower  in  the  shape  of  tbe  sixteen-paged 
'Times*  of  tbe  present  day.  Spread  open  its  broad  leaves, 
and  behold  the  greatest  marvel  of  the  age — the  microcosm  in 
type.  Who  can  recognise  in  its  ample  surface,  which  reflects 
like  some  camera  obscura  the  wants,  the  wishes,  the  hopes,  and 
the  fears  of  this  great  city,  the  news-book  of  the  Cromwellian 
times  with  its  leash  of  advertisements  ?  Herein  we  see  how  fierce 
is  the  struggle  of  two  millions  and  a  half  of  people  for  dear  exist- 
ence. Every  advertisement  writhes  and  fights  with  its  neighbour, 
and  every  phase  of  society,  brilliant,  broken,  or  dim,  is  reflected 
in  this  battle-field  of  life.  Let  us  tell  off  the  rank  and  file 
of  this  army  of  announcements.  On  the  24th  of  May,  1855, 
the  *  Times,*  in  its  usual  sizteen-paged  paper,  contained  the  in- 
credible number  of  2575  advertisements.  Amazing  as  this  total 
appears,  we  only  arrive  at  its  full  significance  by  analysing 
the  vast  array.  Then,  indeed,  we  feel  what  an  important  power 
is  the  great  British  public.  Of  old  the  antechambers  of  the 
nohle  were  thronged  with  poets,  artists,  publishers,  tradesmen, 
and  dependants  of  all  kinds,  seeking  for  the  droppings  of  their 
favour:  but  what  lordly  antechamber  ever  presented  such  a 
crew  of  place-hunters,  servitors,  literary  and  scientific  men, 
schemers,  and  shopkeepers  as  daily  offer  their  services  to  the 
humblest  individual  who  can  spare  a  penny  for  an  hour's 
perusal  of  the  *  Times'?  Let  us  take  this  paper  of  the  24th 
of  May  and  examine  the  crowd  of  persons  and  things  which 
cry  aloud  through  its  pages,  each  attempting  to  make  its  voice 
heBurd  above  the  other.  Here  we  see  a  noble  fleet  of  ships,  129 
in  number,  chartered  for  the  regions  of  gold,  for  America,  for 
India,  for  Africa — for  every  port,  in  fact,  where  cupidity,  duty, 
or  affection  holds  out  an  attraction  for  tbe  British  race.  Another 
column  wearies  the  eye  with  its  interminable  line  of  *  Wants.' 
Here  in  long  and  anxious  row  we  see  the  modem  *  mop '  or 
statute-fair  for  hiring ;  429  servants  of  all  grades,  from  the  genteel 
lady's-maid  or  the  *  thorough  cook,'  who  will  only  condescend  to 
accent  service  where  two  footmen  are  kept,  to  the  humble 
scullery-maid,  on  that  day  passed  their  claims  before  us  for 
inspection.  Another  colunm  is  noisy  with  auctioneers ;  136  of 
whom  notify  their  intention  of  poising  their  impatient  hammers 
when  we  have  favoured  them  with  our  company.  Here  we  see  a 
crowd  of  booksellers   offering,   hot  from   the   press,  195  new 
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volumes,  many  of  which,  we  are  assured  bj  the  appended  critique, 

*  should  find  a  place  in  every  gentleman's  liDrary/  There 
are  378  houses,  shops,  and  establishments  presented  to  us  to 
select  from;  and  144  lodging-house  keepers,  Madies  having 
houses  larger  than  they  require,'  and  medical  men  who   own 

*  Retreats,*  press  forward  with  genteel  offers  of  board  and  lodging. 
Education  pursues  her  claims  by  the  hands  of  no  less  than  14A 
preceptors,  male  and  female ;  whilst  the  hair,  the  skin,  the  feet, 
the  teeth,  and  the  inward  man  are  offered  the  kind  attention  of  36 
professors  who  possess  infallible  remedies  for  all  the  ills  that  flesh, 
is  heir  to.  The  remainder  is  made  up  of  the  miscellaneous  cries 
of  tradesmen,  whose  voices  rise  from  every  portion  of  the  page 
like  the  shouting  of  chapmen  from  a  fair.  In  the  midst  of  all 
this  struggle  for  gold,  place,  and  position  which  goes  on  every 
day  in  this  wonderful  publication,  outcries  from  the  very  depths 
of  the  heart,  passionate  tears,  bursts  of  indignation,  and  heart- 
rending appeals,  startle  one  as  they  issue  from  the  second  colunm 
of  its  front  page.  Here  the  father  sees  his  prodigal  son  afar  off 
and  falls  upon  his  neck ;  the  heartbroken  mother  implores  her 
runaway  child  to  return  ;  or  the  abandoned  wife  searches  through 
the  world  for  her  mate.  It  is  atrange  how,  when  the  eye  is 
saturated  with  the  thirst  after  mammon  exhibited  by  the  rest  of 
the  broadsheet,  the  heart  becomes  touched  by  these  plaintive  but 
searching  utterances,  a  few  of  which  we  reproduce : — 

THE  one-winged  Dove  must  die  unless  the  Crane  returns  to  be  a 
shield  against  her  enemies. — Times  of  1850. 

Or  here  is  another  which  moves  still  more :— 


B 


J.  C.  how  more  than  cruel  not  to  write.     Take  pity  on  such 
f     patient  silence.— TYmcs,  1850. 


The  most  ghastly  advertisement  which  perhaps^  ever  appeared 
in  a  public  journal  we  copy  from  this  paper  of  the  year  1845.  It 
is  either  a  threat  to  inter  a  wrong  body  in  the  *  family  vault '  or 
an  address  to  a  dead  man : — 

TO  THE  PARTY  WHO  POSTS  HIS  LETTERS  IN 
PBINCFS  STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE.— Toor  family  is  bow  in  a 
state  of  excitement  unhearable.  Your  attention  is  called  to  an  advertisement  in 
Wednesday's  Morning  Advertiser,  beaded,  *  A  body  found  drowned  at  Deptford.' 
After  your  anrowal  to  your  fHend  as  to  what  yon  might  do,  he  hat  been  to  see  the 
decompesed  renuuns,  acoompanied  by  others.  The  fmtores  are  gone ;  but  there 
are  marks  on  the  arm ;  so  that,  unless  they  hear  from  you  to-day»  it  will  satisfy 
them  that  the  remains  are  those  of  their  misguided  relative,  and  steps  will  be  directly 
taken  to  place  them  in  the  fbmily -vault,  as  they  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  a  pauper's 
funeral. 

Sometimes 
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Somedoies  we  see  tbc  flathiag  eyes  of  indignation  gle^Mooing 
tkiottgk  the  very  words.  The  following  is  evidently  written  to 
an  old  lover  with  all  the  burning  passion  of  a.  woman  deceived : — 

IT  is  enough;  one  man  alone  upon  earth  have  I  found  noble. 
Awaj  from  me  for  ever!  Cold  heart  and  meau  spirit,  jou  have  lost  what 
BdlUoDS— empires— co«ld  not  httpe  boaght,  hat  which  a  single  word  tmthfuUy 
and  nobly  spoken  might  have  made  yoor  own  to  all  eternity.  Yet  ar^  you  forgiyen : 
depart  in  peace :  I  rest  in  my  Redeemer.— Timet,  Sept  Ist,  1852. 

SoDDbetimes  it  is  nsore  confidii^  love  *  waftmg  a  sigh  from  Indus 
to  the  pole,'  or,  finger  on  lip,  speaking  secr^ly,  and  as  he  thinks 
securely,  through  the  medium  of  cipher  apdvertisements  to  the 
loved  one.  Sweet  delusion!  There  are  wicked  philosophers 
abroad  who  unstring  the  bow  of  harder  toil  by  picking  your 
inmost  thooghts  I  Ix>vers  beware  I  intriguears  tremble !  Many  a 
wicked  passage  of  illicit  love,  many  a  joy  fearfully  snatched, 
which  passed  through  the  seccNad  column  of  the  first  page  of  the 
'Times'  as  a  string  of  disjointed  letters,  unintelligible  as  the 
correspondents  thought  to  all  the  world  but  themselves,  have  we 
seen  fairly  copied  out  in  plain  if  not  always  good  English  in 
the  commonplace-books  of  these  cunning  men  at  ciyptographs. 
Here,  for  instance^  we  give  an  episode  from  the  life  of  *  Flo,^ 
which  appeared  in  the  'Times  '  of  1863-54,  as  a  proof: — 

FLO. — ^Thon  voice  of  my  heart !     Berlin,  Thursday.    I  leave  next 
Monday,  and  shall  press  you  to  my  heart  on  Saturday.    God  bless  yoa!-* 
JVcw.  29,  1853. 

FLO. — ^The  last  is  wrong.  I  repeat  it.  Thou  voice  of  my  heart. 
I  am  so  lonely,  I  miss  you  more  man  ever.  I  lode  at  yonr  picture,  erery 
picture,  erery  night  I  send  yon  an  Indian  shawl  to  wear  ronnd  you  while  asleep 
after  ^nner.  It  will  keep  yon  from  harm,  and  yon  most  fiincy  my  arms  are 
■around  yoo.    God  bless  yon !  how  I  do  love  you  I — i)ec,  23, 1853. 

FLO. — ^My  own  love,  I  am  happy  again ;  it  is  like  awaking  from  a 
bad  dream.  Ton  are,  my  life,  to  know  that  there  is  a  <dianoe  of  seeing  yon,  to 
hear  from  yon,  to  do  things  to  enough.  [There  is  some  error  here.]  I  shall  try 
to  see  yon  soon.  Write  to  me  as  often  as  you  can.  God  bless  yon,  the  voice  of 
myheartl— yon.  3,  1854.  \ 

FLO. — ^Thou  voice  of  my  heart !  How  I  do  love  you  I  How  are 
yon  ?  Shall  yon  be  laid  up  this  spring  ?  I  ean  see  yon  walking  with  yoor 
•darling.  What  would  I  give  to  be  with  yon  I  Thanks  for  your  last  letter.  1  fear 
iiothinff  but  separation  from  you.  You  are  my  world,  my  life,  my  hope.  Thou 
more  tiian  life,  fkreweU !    God  bless  yon  \—Jan.  6, 1 854. 

FLO. — ^I  fear,  dearest,  our  cipher  is  discovered :  write  at  once  to  your 
friend  '  Indian  Shawl'  (P.O.),  Buckingham,  Bucks. -Jan.  7,  1854. 

The  advertisement  of  January  Ttk  is  written  in  a  great  fright, 
and  refers  to  the  discovery  and  exposure  of  the  cipher  in  the 
^Times'  newspaper;  for  whenever  the  aforesaid  philosophers 
perceive  that  a  secret  correspondence  has  arrived  at  a  critical 
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point  tiiey  charitably  Insert  a  marplot  adverdaement  i 
cipher.    The  <  Flo'  intrigue  was  carried  on  in  figures, 
which  is  as  follows :— • 

0 

y- 

s. 

1      2 
u.     o. 
t.      n. 

3 
L 
m. 

4      6      6 
e.      a.     d. 
r.      L      d. 

7 
k. 

e- 

c. 

8 
h. 
w. 
b. 

V. 

9 
f. 
P- 

The  reader  will  perhaps  remember  another  mad-looking  adver- 
tisement which  appeared  in  the  year  1853,  headed  ^  Cenerentola.** 
The  first,  dated  Feb.  2nd,  we  interpret  thus : — 

CENERENTOLA,  I  wish  to  try  if  you  can  read  this,  and  am  most 
anxious  to  hear  the  end,  when  yon  return,  and  how  long  yoa  remain  here. 
Do  write  a  few  lines,  darling,  please:  I  hare  been  Tery  &r  mm  happy  since  yoo 
went  away. 

One  of  the  parties  cannot  frame  an  adequate  explanation  of 
some  delicate  matter  clearly,  as  we  find  on  the  11th  the  follow- 
ii^: — 

GENERENTOLA,  until  my  heart  is  sick  have  I  tried  to  frame  an 
exolanation  for  yon,  but  cannot  Silence  is  safest,  if  the  trae  cause  is  not 
suspect^ ;  if  it  is,  all  stories  will  be  sifted  to  [the  bottom.  Do  you  remember  our 
ooosin's  first  pn^otition  ?  think  of  it. 

The  following,  which  appeared  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month, 
is  written  in  plain  language,  and  is  evidently  a  specimen  of  the 
marplot  advertisement  before  alluded  to : — 

OENERENTOLA,  what  nonsense  I  Your  cousin's  proposition  is 
absurd.  I  have  given  an  explanaticm — the  true  one — which  hiss  perfectly 
satisfied  both  parties^a  thing  which  silence  never  could  have  effected.  So  no 
more  such  absurdity. 

The  secret  of  this  cipher  consisted  in  representing  each  letter 
by  the  twenty-second  onward  continually.  One  more  specimen 
of  these  singular  advertisements  and  we  have  done.  On  Feb. 
20,'  1852,  there  appeared  in  the  *  Times '  the  following  my»» 
terious  line  :— 

rpiG  tjohw  it  tig  jfhiirvola  og  tig  psgvw,— F.  D.  N. 

The  general  reader,  doubtless,  looked  upon  this  jumble  of 
letters  with  some  such  a  puzzled  air  as  the  mastiff  gives  the  tor- 
toise in  a  very  popular  French  bronze ;  but  not  being  able  ta 
make  anything  out  of  it,  passed  on  to  the  more  intelligible  contents 
of  the  paper.  A  friend  of  ours,  however,  was  curious  and  intel- 
ligent enough  to  extract  the  plain  English  out  of  it,  though  not 
without  much  trouble,  as  thus : — If  we  take  the  first  word  of  the 
sentence.  Tig,  and  place  under  its  second  letter  i  the  one  which. 

^Iphabetically 
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alphftbetically  jnreoedes  it,  and  treat  the  next  letten  in  a  similar 
manner,  we  shall  have  the  following  combinaticm : 


Ti 

h 


f 


Beading  the  first  letters  obliquely  we  have  the  article  *  The  ;*  if 
we  treat  the  second  word  in  the  same  manner,  the  following  will 
be  ^e  result  :^- 

T  j     o      h      w 

i.    n.      g-     ▼• 

m.     £      u. 

e.     t. 

8. 

which,  read  in  the  same  slanting  way,  produces  the  word  *  Times,'' 
and  the  whole  sentence,  thus  ingeniously  worked  out,  gives  up 
its  latent  and  extraordinaiy  meaning,  thus — 

<  ^HE  Times  is  the  Jefferies  of  the  press/ 

What  could  have  induced  any  one  to  take  so  much  trouble  thus, 
to  plant  a  hidden  insult  into  the  leading  journal,  we  cannot  divine* 
*East,'  *  He  Blew/  *  Willie  and  Fanny,'  *  Dominoes/  and  'my 
darling  A,'  need  not  feel  uncomfortable,  although  we  know  their 
secrets.  We  have  said  quite  enough  to  prove  to  these  indivi- 
duals that  such  ciphers  as  they  use  are  picked  immediately  by 
auy  cryptographic  Hobbs ;  inde^  all  systems  of  writing  which 
depend  upon  transmutations  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  the 
sabstituticm  of  figures  for  letters,  such  as  we  generally  find  in 
the  *  Times,'  are  mere  puzzles  for  children,  and  not  worthy  of  the 
more  cunning  and  finished  in  the  art. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  with  all  the  caution  exhibited  by 
the  morning  papers  to  prevent  the  insertion  of  swindling  adver* 
tisements,  that  rogues  do  not  now  and  then  manage  to  take 
advantage  of  their  great  circulation  for  the  sake  of  forwarding^ 
their  own  nefarious  schemes.  Sir  Robert  Garden  has  just  done 
good  service  by  running  to  earth  the  Mr.  Fynn,  who  for  years 
has  lived  abroad  in  splendour  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  gover- 
nesses he  managed  to  victimise  through  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  *  Times.'  One's  heart  sickens  at  the  stream  of  poor  young 
ladies  his  promises  have  dragged  across  the  Continent,  and  the 
consequences  which  may  have  resulted  from  their  thus  putting- 
their  reputation  as  well  ai  their  money  into  his  power.  Such 
scandalous  traps  as  these  are^  of  course,  rare;  but  the  papers* 
are  full  of  minor  pitfalls,  into  which  the  unwary  are  continually 
falling,  sometimes  with  their  eyes  wide  open.      Of  the  latter 
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class  are  the  matriiiKMMal  advertiiuf  nis ;  hue  k  a  specimen  of 
one  of  the  most  artfid  of  ite  kiad  we  ever  remember  to  hare 
«een: — 

TO  GIRLS  OF  FORTUNE— MATRIMONY.  A  bachelor,  young, 
amiable,  handsome,  and  of  good  fkmily,  and  accustomed '  to  more  in  the 
fatriiest  afimte  of  6ode^»  is  embarrassed  in  his  circnmstanres.  Marriage  is  his 
omy  hope  of  extrication.  This  advertisement  is  inserted  by  one  of  his  friends. 
Ingratitade  was  never  one  of  his  fSKilts,  and  he  will  stody  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  prove  his  estimation  of  the  confidence  placed  in  him. — ^Address,  post  p^d* 
L.  L.  H.  L.,  47»  King  Street,  Soho.— N3.  The  witticisms  of  cockney  scribblers 
deprecated. 

The  air  of  candour  and  the  taking  portrait  of  the  hand- 
some bachelor,  whose  very  poverty  is  converted  into  a  charm, 
is  cleverly  assumed.  An  announcement  of  a  much  less  flattering 
kind,  but  probably  of  a  more  genuine  and  honourable  nature, 
was  published  in  '  Blackwood '  sinne  time  ago,  which  we  append, 
as,  like  Landseer's  Dog  pictures,  the  two  torn  a  capital  pair 
illustrative  of  high  and  low  life. 

MATRIMONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT.  I  hereby  give  notice  to 
all  nnmarried  women,  that  I,  John  Hobnail,  am  at  this  writing  five  and  fbrtj, 
:a  widower,  and  in  want  of  a  infe.  As  I  wish  no  one  to  be  mistaken,  I  have  a 
ffood  cottage,  with  a  oou|de  of  acres  of  land,  for  which  I  pay  2/.  a^^ear.  I  have 
nve  childi^  four  of  them  old  enough  to  be  in  employiaeDt ;  three  sides  of  bacoo, 
imd  some  pigs  ready  fur  market.  I  should  like  to  have  a  woman  fit  to  take  care  of 
her  house  when  I  am  out.  I  want  no  second  ftunily.  She  may  be  between  40 
And  50  if  she  likes.  A  good  starling  woman  would  be  prefered»  who  would  take 
•care  of  the  pigs. 

The  following  is  also  matter  of  fact,  but  it  looks  suspicious : 

MATRIMONY  TO  MILLINERS  AND  DRESS-MAKERS.— 
A  young  man  about  to  emigbatb  to  South  Austbaua  would  be  happy  to 
form  an  sJlianoe  with  a  young  woman  in  the  above  line  possessing  60/.  or  lOOL 
property.  Any  one  so  disposed,  by  applying  by  letter  (post-paid)  to  T.  Hall, 
175,  Upper  Thames  Street,  till  Saturday  next,  p^pointing  an  interview,  may 
•depend  on  prompt  attention  and  strict  secrecy. — Times,  1845. 

The  matrimonial  bait  is  so  obviously  a  good  one,  that  of  late 
years  we  see  advertisements  of  institutions,  at  which  regular  lists 
of  candidates  for  the  marriage  state,  both  male  and  female,  are 
kept,  together  with  portraits,  and  a  ledger  in  which  pecuniary 
and  mental  qualifications  are  neatly  posted.  Such  springes 
are  only  suited^  however,  for  the  grossest  folly;  but  there  is 
another  class  of  advertisements  which  empties  the  pockets  of  the 
industrious  and  aspiring  in  a  very  workman-like  manner:  we 
allude  to  such  as  the  following : 

GENTLEMEN  having  a  renKctable  circle  of  acquaintance  may 
hear  of  means  of  INCREASING  their  INCOME  without  the  sligfatert 
pecuniary  risk,  or  of  having  (by  any  chance)  their  feelings  wounded.  Apply  for 
jparticulaips,  by  letter,  stating  their  position,  &c.,  to  W.  K.,  37,  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square. 

>--  Gentlemen 
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Geirtlemen  whose  feelings  are  so  delicttfee  that  Aey  must  not 
be  injured  on  anj  consideration,  who  nevertheless  have  a  desire 
{or  lucre,  we  recommend  not  to  apply  to  such  persons,  unless 
tbey  wish  to  receive  for  their  pains  some  such  a  scheme  as  was 
forwarded  to  a  person  who  had  answered  an  advertisement 
(endosipg,  as  dirocted,  30  posia^  stamps)  in  Lloyd's  Weekly 
Journal,  headed  *'  How  to  make  21,  per  week  by  Uie  outlay  of 
10s.  :'— 

*  First  purchase  1  cwt.  of  largensized  potatoes,  which  may  be  obtained 
for  the  sum  of  4f.,  then  puroluee  a  large  basket,  which  will  cost  say 
another  4«.,  then  buy  2«*  worth  of  flannel  bknketing,  and  this  viill 
comprise  your  stock  in  trade,  of  which  the  total  cost  is  10«.  A  large- 
sised  potato  weighs  about  half  a  pound,  consequently  there  are  224 
potatoes  in  a  cwt. 

^  Take  half  the  above  quantity  of  potatoes  each  evening  to  a  baker's, 
and  have  them  baked;  when  properly  cooked  put  them  in  your 
basket,  wdl  wrapped  up  in  tlie  flannel  to  keep  them  hot,  and  sally  forth 
and  offer  them  for  sale  at  one  penny  each.  Numbers  will  be  glad  to 
purchase  them  at  that  price,  and  you  will  for  certain  be  able  to  sell 
half  a  cwt.  every  evening.  From  the  calculation  made  below  you  will 
see  by  that  means  you  will  be  able  to  earn  21,  per  week.  The  best  plan 
is  to  frequent  the  most  crowded  thoroughfares,  and  make  good  use  of 
your  lungs ;  thus  letting  people  know  what  you  have  for  sale.  You 
could  also  call  in  at  each  public-house  on  your  way,  and  solicit  the 
patronage  of  the  customers,  many  of  whom  would  be  certain  to  buy  of 
you.  Should  you  have  too  much  pride  to  transact  the  business  your- 
self (though  no  one  need  be  ashamed  of  pursuing  an  honest  calling), 
pu  could  hire  a  boy  for  a  few  shiUings  a-week,  who  could  do  the  work 
for  you,  and  you  could  still  make  a  handsome  pcbflt  weekly. 

'  The  following  calculation  proves  that  2L  per  week  can  be  made  by 
selling  baked  potatoes : — 

*  1  cwt.,  containing  224  potatoes,  sold  in  two 

evenings,  at  Id.  each £0  18    8 

Deduct  cost 0    4    0 


£0  14 

8 
3 

2    4 
0    4 

0 
0 

Six  evenings'  sale     •     .     • 
Fav  baker  at  the  rate  of  Sd.  per  evening 
for  baking  potatoes    ••••.. 

Nett  profit  per  week      .     .      £2    0    0' 

One  more  specimen  of  these  baits  for  gudgeons,  and  we  have 
done.  We  frequently  see  appeals  to  the  ba:ievolent  for  the  loans 
of  small  sums  :  some  of  these  are  doubtless  written  by  innocent 
persons  in  distress,  who  confide  in  the  good  side  of  human  nature. 
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and  we  have  been  given  to  understand  that  in  many  cases  this 
blind  confidence  has  not  been  misplaced;  for  there  are  manj 
Samaritans  who  read  the  papers  now-a^^ys,  and  feel  a  romantic 
pleasure  in  answering  such  appeals :  at  the  same  time  we  are 
afraid  that  the  great  majority  of  them  are  gross  deceptions.  The 
vMtable  whine  of  *  the  poor  broken  down  tradesman '  who  makes 
a  habit  of  visiting  our  quiet  streets  and  appealing  in  a  verj 
solemn  voice  to  ^  my  brethren '  for  the  loan  of  a  small  trifle, 
whilst  he  anxiously  scans  the  windows  for  the  halfpence,  is 
observable,  for  instance,  in  the  following  cool  appeal : — 

TO  THE  BENEVOLENT.— A  Young  Tradesman  has,  from  a 
genes  of  misfortunes,  been  reduced  to  the  painM  necessity  of  asking  for  a 
trifling  SUM  to  enable  him  to  nose  10/.  to  save  himself  from  inevitable  ruin  and 
pover^ ;  or  if  any  gentleman  would  lend  the  aboTe  it  woold  be  fkithfblly  repaid* 
Satisnctory  references  as  to  the  genuineness  of  this  case.  Direct  to  A.  Z.,  Mr. 
Bigby's,  Post-0£ELce,  Mile-end  Boad. 

The  receipt  of  conscience-money  is  constantly  acknowledged  in 
advertisements  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  day, 
and  the  sums  which  in  this  manner  find  their  way  into  the 
Exchequer  are  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  It  is  honourable  to 
human  nature,  amid  all  the  roguery  we  have  exposed,  to  find  that 
now  and  then  some  conscience  is  touched  by  a  very  small  matter, 
and  that  great  trouble  and  noiittle  expense  is  often  gone  ti  in 
order  that  others  fl»y  not  suffer  through  the  inadvertency  or 
carelessness  of  the  advertiser.  The  following  is  a  delicate 
example : — 

TO  HACKNEY-COACHMEN.— About  the  month  of  March  last 
a  gentleman  from  the  country  took  a  coach  from  Finsbury  Square,  and  acci- 
dentally broke  the  Glass  of  one  of  its  windows.  Being  unwell  at  the  time,  the  cir- 
cumstance was  forgotten  when  he  quitted  the  coach,  and  it  would  now  be  a  great 
relief  to  his  mind  to  be  put  in  a  situation  to  pay  the  coachman  for  it.  Should  this 
meet  the  eye  of  the  person  who  drove  the  coach,  and  he  will  make  application  to 
A.  B.,  at  Walker's  Hotel,  Dean  Street,  Soho,  any  morning  during  the  next  week, 
before  eleven  o'clock,  proper  attention  will  be  paid  to  it — Times,  1842. 

The  more  curious  advertisements  which  from  time  to  time 
appear  in  the  public  journals,  but  particularly  in  the  Times,  do 
not  admit  of  classification ;  and  they  are  so  numerous,  moreover, 
that  if  we  were  to  comment  upon  one  tithe  of  those  that  have 
appeared  within  these  last  six  years  we  should  far  exceed  the 
limits  of  this  article.  We  make  no  apology,  therefore,  for  string- 
ing together  the  following  very  odd  lot : — 

DO  YOU  WANT  A  SERVANT  ?  Necessity  prompts  the  question. 
The  advertiser  OFFERS  his  SERVICES  to  any  lady  or  gentlemao,  company, 
or  others,  in  want  of  a  truly  faithful  confidential  servant  in  any  capacity  not 
menial,  where  a  practical  knowledge  of  human  nature,  in  various  pa^  of  the 
world,  would  be  ayailable.  Could  undertake  any  affair  of  small  or  great  importance, 
where  talent,  inviolable  secresy,  or  good  address  would  be  necessary.    Has  moves 
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in  the  best  and  wont  Booieties  ifithoat  being  contaminated  by  eitber;  has  nerer 
been  a  servant ;  begs  to  recommend  bimself  as  one  wbo  knows  bis  place ;  is  moral, 
temperate,  middle-aged ;  no  objection  to  any  part  of  the  world.  Coold  adyise  any 
capitalist  wishing  to  increase  his  income,  and  have  the  control  of  his  own  money. 
Coold  act  as  secretary  or  yalet  to  any  lady  or  gentleman.  Can  eiye  advice  or  hold 
his  tongne,  dng,  dance,  play,  fence,  box,  or  preach  a  sermon,  tdl  a  story,  be  grave 
or  ga^,  ridicoloos  or  snblime,  or  do  anything  from  the  curling  of  a  peruke  to  the 
stormmg  of  a  citadel,  but  never  to  excel  his  master.  Address  A.  B.  C,  7,  Little 
St.  Andrew  Street,  Leicester  Sqoare.— TVinef,  1850. 

THE  MIGHTY  ANGEL'S  MIDNIGHT  ROAR  ^Behold  the 
Bridegroom  cometh,  go  ye  oat  to  meet  him.'  This  awful  cry,  as  is 
demonstratM,  will  very  shortly  be  heard,  vis. :  at  the  commencement  of '  the  great 
day  (ot  yeaO  of  Grod's  wrath,'  or  the  last  of  the  2a00  days  (or  years)  in  Daniel's 
prophecy.  By  the  authors  of  '  Proofr  of  the  Second  Coming  of  Messiah  at  the 
Panover  in  1848.'    Price  6J.    Fourth  Editicm. 

This  is  a  Muggletonian  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  the  world 
at  a  certain  date.  The  prediction  failed,  however,  and  the  pro- 
phet found  it  necessary  to  explain  the  reason : — 

THE  MIGHTY  ANGEL'S  MIDNIGHT  ROAR.  The  ajithors, 
owing  to  their  disappointment,  most  sedulously  investigated  its  cause,  and 
instantly  announce  its  discovery.  Daniel's  vision,  in  chap.  8,  was  for  2300  years, 
to  the  end  of  which  (see  5-12)  the  *  little  horn'  was  to  practise  and  prosper,  after 
which  comes  the  year  of  Grod's  wrath,  wluch  was  erroneously  included  in  the 
8300  years,  and  thus  the  midnight  cry  will  be  a  year  later  than  stated.— TVmes, 
1851. 

rP.  Q.     HOW  IS  YOUR  MOTHER?   I  shan't  inquire  further, 
and  must  decline  entering  upon  the  c611ateral  branches  of  the  family. — TVmes, 
1842. 

r  WIDOWERS  and  SINGLE  GENTLEMEN.— WANTED, 
by  a  lady,  a  SITUATION  to  superintend  the  household  and  preside  at  table. 
She  is  agreeable,  becoming,  careful,  desirable,  English,  fiftcetious,  ^erous,  honest, 
industrious,  judicious,  keen,  lively,  merry,  natty,  obedient,  philosophic,  quiet, 
regular,  sociable,  tasteful,  useful,  vivacious,  womanish,  zantippish,  youthful, 
xdous,  &C.    Address  X.  Y.  Z.,  %mmond*s  library,  Edgeware-road.— Tmiw. 

THE  TITLE  OF  AN  ANCIENT  BARON.  Mr.  George  Robins  is 
empowered  to  SELL  the  TITLE  and  DIGNITY  of  a  BARON.  The  origin 
of  the  fiuuly,  its  ancient  descent,  and  illustrious  ancestry,  will  be  fblly  devdoped 
to  those  and  such  only  as  desire  to  possess  this  distinguished  rank  for  the  inoon* 
siderable  sum  of  lOOOZ.    Covent-garden  Market. — Time$,  1841. 

POSTAGE  STAMPS.  A  young  lady,  being  derirous  of  covering 
her  dressing-room  with  canceUed  POSTAGE  STAMPS,  has  been  so  fiir 
encouraged  in  her  wish  by  private  fHends  as  to  have  succeeded  in  collecting 
1G,000!  these,  however,  being  insufficient,  she  will  be  greatly  obliged  if  any 
good  natored  persons  who  may  have  these  (otherwise  useless)  litUe  artides  at  their 
disposal  would  assist  in  her  whimsical  proiect  Address  to  E.  D.,  Mr.  Butt's, 
glover,  LeadenhaU  Street,  or  Mr.  Marshall  s,  jeweller.  Hackney. — Timei^  1841. 

rTHE  THEATRICAL  PROFESSION.— WANTED,  for  a 
Summer  Theatre  and  Circuit,^  a  Leading  Lady,  Singing  Chambermaid,  First 
Low  Comedian,  Heavy  Man,  Walking  Gentleman,  aiod  one  or  two  Gentlemen  for 
Utility.    To  open  July  9th. 

Address  (enclosing  Stamp  for  reply)  to  Mr.  J.  Winpsob,  Theatre  Boyal, 
Preston,  Lancashire.— iTra,  July  1,  1855. 

WANTED 
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WANTED  a  Man  and  his  TVife  to  look  after  a  Horse  and  Dairy 
with  a  religioos  torn  of  mind  without  any  incambEanoe. 

The  variely  is  perhaps  as  astonishing  as  the  number  of  adver- 
tisements  in  the  Times.  Like  the  trunk  of  an  elephant,  no 
matter  seems  too  minute  or  too  gigantic,  too  ludicrous  or  too 
sad,  to  be  lifted  into  notoriety  by  the  giant  of  Printing-house 
Square.  The  partition  of  a  thin  rule,  suffices  to  separate  a  call 
for  the  loan  of  millions  from  the  sad  weak  cry  of  the  destitute 
gentlewoman  to  be  allowed  to  slave  in  a  nurseir  ^  for  the  sake  of 
a  home.'  Vehement  love  sends  its  voice  imploring  Uirough  the 
world  after  a  graceless  boy,  side  by  side  with  the  announcement 
of  the  landing  of  a  cargo  of  lively  turtle,  or  the  card  of  a  bug- 
killer.  The  poor  lady  who  advertises  for  boarders  '  merely  for 
the  sake  of  society  'finds  her  *want'  cheek-by-jowl  with  some 
Muggletonian  announcement  gratuitously  calculated  to  break  up 
society  altogether,  to  the  effect  that  the  world  will  come  to  an 
end  by  the  middle  of  the  next  month.  Or  the  reader  is  in- 
formed that  for  twelve  postage  stamps  he  may  learn  *  How  to 
obtain  a  certain  fortune,  ezacidy  opposite  an  otki  of  a  bonus  of 
500/.  to  any  one  who  will  obtain  for  the  advertiser  *  a  Govern- 
ment situation.'  The  Times  reflects  every  want  and  appeals 
to  every  motive  which  affects  our  composite  society.  And 
why  does  it  do  this  ?  Because  of  its  ubiquity :  go  where  we 
will,  there,  like  the  house-fly  or  the  sparrow,  we  find  it.  The 
porter  reads  it  in  his  beehive-chair,  the  master  in  his  library ; 
Green,  we  have  no  doubt,  takes  it  with  him  to  the  clouds  in 
his  bidlo(»i,  and  the  collier  reads  it  in  the  depths  of  the  mine  ; 
the  workman  at  his  bench,  the  lodger  in  his  two-pair  back, 
the  gold-digger  in  his  hole,  and  tibe  soldier  in  the  trench, 
pores  over  its  broad  pages.  Hot  from  the  press,  or  months  old, 
still  it  is  read.  That  it  is,  par  excellence^  the  national  paper,  and 
reflects  more  than  any  other  the  life  of  the  people,  may  be  ga- 
thered from  its  circulation.  They  show  in  the  editor's  room 
a  singular  diagram,  which  indicates  by  an  irregular  line  the  circu- 
lation day  by  day  and  year  by  year.  On  this  sheet  the  gusts  of 
political  feeling  and  the  pressure  of  popular  excitement  are  as 
minutely  indicated  as  the  force  and  direction  of  the  wind  are 
shown  by  the  self-registering  apparatus  in  Lloyd's  Rooms.  Thus 
we  find  that  in  the  year  1845  it  ran  along  at  a  pretty  nearly  dead 
level  of  23,000  copies  daily.  In  1846— for  one  day,  the  26th  of 
January,  that  on  which  the  report  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  state- 
ment respecting  the  Com  Laws  appeared — it  rose  in  a  towering 
f^eak  to  a  height  of  51,000,  and  then  fell  again  to  its  old  number, 
t  began  the  year  1848  with  29,000,  and  rose  to  43,000  on  the 
29th  of  February — the  morrow  of  the  French  revolution.     In 

n        T  ^  1852 
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1852  it!  level  at  Btc^ing  was  36,000,  and  it  attained  to  the 
Ughest  point  it  has  jet  toaobed  on  the  19th  of  November,  the 
do^  of  the  Memoir  of  the  Great  Dnke,  when  69,000  copies  were 
sold.  In  Jaauarj,  1853,  the  level  had  risen  to  40,000 ;  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  year  it  stood  at  58,000,  a  cir- 
ci^tion  which  has 'since  increased  to  60,000  copies  daily  I  Not- 
withstanding all  the  disturbing  caases  which  make  the  line  of 
its  circulstion  present  the  appearance  of  hill  and  dale,  sometimes 
rising  into  Alp-like  elevations,  its  ordinary  level  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  year  for  some  time  past  has  constantly  gone  on 
advancing,  insomuch  that  widiin  ten  years  its  circalation  has 
more  than  doubled  by  7000  daily. 

This  vigorous  growtii  is  the  true  cause  of  that  wonderful  deter- 
mination of  advertisements  to  its  pages,  which  have  overflowed 
into  a  second  paper,  or  Supplement,  as  it  was  formerly  called. 
That  this  soceess  has  been  fairly  won,  we  have  never  ourselves 
doubted,  but  a  fact  has  come  to  our  knowledge  which  will  pretty 
clearly  prove  that  this  great  paper  is  conducted  on  principles 
which  are  superior  to  mere  money  considerations ;  or  rather  its 
operations  are  so  laige  that  it  can  afford  to  inflict  upon  itself 
pecuniary  losses,  such  as  would  annihilate  any  other  journal,  in 
order  to  tsJce  a  perfecdy  free  course.  In  the  year  1845,  when 
Ae  railway  mania  was  at  its  height,  the  Times  advertising  sheet 
was  overrun  with  projected  lines,  and  many  a  guess  was  made, 
we  remember,  at  the  time  as  to  their  prolMible  value,  but  high 
as  the  estimates  generally  were,  they  came  far  short  of  the  tru^. 
We  give  the  cash  and  credit  returns  of  advertisements  of  all 
kinds  for  nine  we^s  :— 

Sept.  6 £2839  14  0 

„   13 3783  12  0 

„   20 3935    7  6 

„  27 4692    7  0 

Oct  4 6318  14  0 

„   11 6643  17  0 

„    18 6687    4  0 

„   26 6025  14  6 

Nov.  1 3230    3  6 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  time  that  the  proprietors  were 
reaping  this  splendid  harvest  from  the  infatuation  of  the  people, 
die  heaviest  guns  were  daily  brought  to  bear  from  the  leading 
columns  upon  the  bubbles  which  rose  up  so  thickly  in  the  adver- 
tising sheet.  The  effect  of  their  fire  may  be  measured  by  the  falling 
off  of  nearly  three  thousand  pounds  in  the  returns  for  a  single 
week.  A  journal  which  could  afford  to  sacrifice  such  a  revenue 
to  its  independence,  certainly  deserved  some  consideration  from 
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the  GoTemment ;  but,  on  the  oontraiy,  it  appears  to  have  been 
singled  out  for  annojahce  by  the  New  Act  which  relates  to  news- 
papers. We  see  certain  trees  on  our  lawns  whose  upshooting 
branches  are  by  ingenious  gardeners  trained  downwards,  and 
taught  to  hold  themselves  in  a  dependent  condition  by  the  im- 
position of  weights  upcMi  their  extremities.  The  State  gardeners 
have  lately  applied  the  same  treatment  to  the  journal  in  ques- 
tion, by  hanging  an  extra  halfpenny  stamp  upcm  every  copy  of 
its  issue — a  proceeding  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  as  unfair  as  it 
is  injudicious :  and  tUs  they  will  find  in  the  future,  when  the 
crowd  of  mosquito-like  cheap  journals  called  forth  by  the  measure, 
and  supported  by  the  very  life-blood  of  the  leading  journal, 
begin  to  gather  strength  and  to  attack  Whiggery  with  their 
democratic  buz. 

We  have  dwelt  chiefly  upon  the  advertising  sheet  of  the 
<  Times,'  because  it  is  the  epitome  of  that  in  all  the  other  journals. 
It  must  be  mentioned,  however,  that  some  of  the  morning  and 
weekly  papers  lay  themselves  out  for  class  advertisements.  Thus 
the  ^  Morning  Post '  monopolizes  all  those  which  relate  to  fashion 
and  high  life  ;  and  the  ^  Morning  Advertiser,'  the  paper  of  the 
Licensed  Victuallers,  aggregates  to  itself  every  announcement 
relating  to  their  craft  ^  Bell's  Life '  is  one  mass  of  advertise- 
ments of  various  sports ;  the  *  Era '  is  great  upon  all  theatricals ; 
the  ^Athenaeum'  gathers  to  itself  a  large  proportion  of  Book 
Advertisements.  The  ^  Illustrated  News '  among  the  weeklies,  like 
the  ^Times'  among  the  dailies,  towers  by  the  head  above  them 
all.  A  hebdomadal  circulation  of  170,000  draws  a  far  more  cos- 
mopolitain  collection  of  announcements  to  its  pages  than  any  of  its 
contemporaries  can  boast.  We  have  said  nothing  of  the  advertise- 
ments in  the  provincial  joumak,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that 
they  have  more  than  kept  pace  with  those  which  have  appeared 
in  the  Metropolitan  papers.  Their  enormous  increase  is  best  shown 
by  the  returns  of  the  advertisement  duty,  from  which  it  appears  that 
in  1851,  no  less  than  2,334,593  advertisements  were  published 
in  the  journals  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — a  number  which  has 
vastly  augmented  since  the  tax  upon  them  has  been  repealed. 

It  is  curious  to  see  the  estimate  which  the  different  journals 
plate  upon  themselves  as  mediums  of  publicity,  by  comparing 
their  charges  for  the  same  advertisement  Thus  the  cont^its  of 
the  *  Quarterly  Review,'  for  January,  1855,  precisely  similar  afi 
far  as  length  is  concerned,  to  that  which  the  reader  will  see  upon 
turning  to  the  cover  of  the  present  number — was  charged  for  in- 
sertion as  an  advertisement  by  the  different  Papers  as  follows : — 
*  Times,'  4s. ;  *  Illustrated  News,'  1/.  8&  ;  *  Morning  Chrpnicle, 
55.  6rf. ;    *  Morning  Post,'  6«. ;    *  Daily  News,'  bs.Qd.;   *  Spec- 
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tator/  7*.  Gd. ;  *  Morning  Herald/  6#. ;  *  Punch,'  15*. ;  *  Ob- 
server,' 9*.  6rf. ;  *  English  Churchman,*  5«.  6d. ;  *  Examiner,' 
3f.  ei  ;  *  John  Bull,'  5*.  6rf. ;  *  Athenaeum,'  10*.  6d.  Now  the 
^  Times  *  did  not  *  display '  the  advertisement  as  all  the  others 
did,  it  is  true,  and  therefore  squeezed  it  into  half  the  space,  but 
with  this  difference,  its  cbarge  was  absolutely  the  lowest  in  the 
list  with  the  single  exception  of  that  of  the  '  Examiner ; '  how 
this  moderation  on  the  part  of  the  Leading  Journal  is  to  be 
accounted  for  we  know  not,  but  the  apparent  deamess  of  the 
^  Illustrated  News,'  meets  a  ready  solution,  and  affords  us  an 
opportunity  of  showing  how  vasdy  the  prime  cost  of  an  adver- 
tisement, during  the  present  high  price  of  paper  especially,  is 
augmented  by  a  great  increase  of  the  circulation  of  the  paper  in 
which  it  appears,  and  what  the  Advertiser^  really  gets  for  his 
money.  If  we  take  the  Advertisement  of  our  Contents,  it  will 
be  found  to  measure  about  one  inch  in  depth ;  it  is  obvious  then 
that  we  must  multiply  this  measure  by  170,000,  the  number  of 
separate  copies  in  which  it  appeared.  Now  170,000  inches 
yields  a  strip  of  printed  paper  the  width  of  a  newspaper  column . 
— upwards  of  two  miles  and  three-quarters  long!  Thus  we  have 
at  a  glance  the  real  amount  of  publicity  which  is  procurable  in  a 
great  journal,  and  with  so  remarkable  a  statement  it  will  be  well 
lo  close  our  paper. 


Art.  VIII. — 1.  Nouveau  Manuel  Complet  du  Marckand  Papetier 
et  du  RSgleur.    Paris.     1853. 

2.  Objects  in  Art^Manufacture :  Na  1.  Paper.   Edited  by  Charles 
.  Tomlinson.     Issued  to  Schools  by  the  Board  of  Trade  Depart* 

ment  of  Science  and  Art.     London.     1854. 

3.  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts.     1853-54. 

4.  The  Fibrous  Plants  of  India  JUted  for  Cordage^  Clothing^  and 
Paper.     With  an  Account  of  the  Cultivation  and  Preparation 

'    of  Flax,  Hemp,  and  their  Substitutes.    By  J.  Forbes  Royle, 
•  M.D.,  F.R.&,  &c.    London.     1855. 

THE  literary  world  is  just  opening  its  eyes  to  an  impending  evil 
of  no  little  magnitude — even  a  scarci^  of  intellectual  food. 
Stubborn  facts  and  figures  warn  us  that,  unless  extraordinary 
efforts  are  made  to  avert  the  calamity,  we  shall  soon  expeiience 
all  the  inamveniences  arising  from  the  deficient  supply  and  con- 
sequent high  price  of  Paper.  Already  a  rise  in  price  of  one 
haLfpenny  per  pound  in  that  article  has  seriously  affected  our 
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public joamaHsts,  cansing  a  l€M,it  is  said,  to  the  ^Times*  news- 
paper alone  of  10,000/.  or  12,000Z.  per  aimuin,  and  iadncing  die 
proprietors  of  that  journal  to  x>ffier  a  reward  of  10002.  to  any 
one  who  can  disoorer  a  new  and  readily  available  material. 

The  cause  of  our  present  ililenmia  is  the  increased  oomunp- 
tion  of  paper  witibont  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  supply  of 
xags.  In  the  five  years  from  1830  to  1834,  bo1&  indosiye,  the 
amount  of  paper  manuDactured  in  Qreat  Britain  was  on  an  avera^ 
70,988»131  lbs.  per  amnxm.  This  was  prior  to  the  reduction  ^ef 
<lut3r  on  first-dass  papers  from  3<f.  to  its  present  equidized  xate 
t>f  l^cL  per  lb.  Taking  tfie  five  years  from  1849  to  1858,  me 
find  that  the  average  annual  quantity  produced  had  risen  to 
151,234,175  lbs.  The  production  of  the  year  1853  was 
177,633,009  lbs.,  being  above  23,000,000  lbs,,  or  10,000  tons  more 
than  in  the  preceding  year^  and  requiring  for  its  productien  an 
excess  of  not  less  than  13,000  tons  of  raw  msrteriri.  The 
return  for  the  year  1854  continues  to  show  an  increase,  caused 
by  an  increased  export  demand;  but  the  amount  does  not 
gready  exceed  that  of  1853.  The  figures  are  177,896,224  lbs. 
Taking  into  account  the  higher  price  of  papermaking  materials^ 
it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  production  to  our  manufBM^reis 
during  the  present  year  will  exceed  that  which  the  same  weight 
of  paper  would  have  cost  in  1852,  by  no  kss  a  sura  than 
1,000,000/.  sterling  I 

This  increased  consumption  of  paper  in  Great  Britain  is  due 
to  the  vast  demands  of  our  periodical  literature,  the  more  wide- 
spread ability  to  read  and  write  among  the  lower  classes,  the  cheap- 
ness of  books  and  newspapers,  and  the  facilities  of  communication 
by  post  The  amount  of  paper  absorbed  daily  by  the  *  Times ' 
newsjMiper  alone  is  worth  consideration.  Of  that  journal  there 
are  published  60,000  copies  a-day,  and  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions the  number  reaches  70,000.  The  paper,  as  it  is  received 
dry  from  the  mill,  or  rather  from  the  three  mills  which  feed 
this  enormous  consumption,  weighs  82  lbs.  per  ream.  Now,  in 
the  60,000  copies  there  are  240  reams,  weighing  19,680  lbs,,  or 
nearly  9  tons  I — ^a  quantity  of  paper  which,  the  sheets  being 
laid  open  and  piled  upcm  each  other,  vould  rise  to  a  height 
of  50  feet,  so  that  the  supply  for  eight  days  would  exactly 
equal  the  height  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

The  progress  of  our  c(donies  in  newspaper  literature  is  almost 
as  surprising  as  our  own.  Few  of  our  EngUsii  daily  papers, 
except  the  *  Times,'  have  a  circulation  of  more  than  3000  •r 
4000  copies,  whereas  at  our  antipodes  the  activity  of  liic  press  is 
such  that  one  paper  in  Victoria  circulates  12,000  copies  daily. 
So  much  on  the  increase  also  is  the  number  of  newi^permeaders 
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ftt  Sydney,  tb^t  the  proprifetors  of  a  jounwl  there  have  vecendy 
offiawd  by  advertisement  a  high  price  for  paper  suitable  for  their 
use.  Colonial  newspapers  of  all  sites,  shapes,  and  colours  (those 
'from  California  of  an  appropriate  gold  colour),  now  reach  this 
eoantry  for  oor  edification  and  amusement.  There  is  much  to 
learn  from  their  pages  of  the  doings  and  feelings  of  young 
countries  struggling  into  civilization.  The  iwlkoe  advertisements, 
the  feeble  attempts  at  literature  in  the  shape  of  moral  tales  and 
essays,  the  old  jokes  of  the  mother  country,  and,  alas  I  the  old 
iquackeries  and  nostrums  which  are  almost  out  of  date  here,  but 
which  seem  to  spring  up  vigorously  in  a  new  soil, — all  these  are 
interesting ;  but  at  the  present  time,  and  in  connexion  with  our 
present  subject,  we  are  especially  led  to  notice  the  prevailing 
ycant  of  paper  which  is  beginning  to  be  felt,  and  the  paragraphs 
diligently  copied  from  one  journal  to  another  which  express  that 
want  or  suggest  a  remedy.  In  a  paper  now  lying  before  ns, 
called  the  *'  Nassau  Guardian  and  Bahama  Islands  Advocate  and 
Intelligencer,'  Nov.  25,  1854,  the  device  of  making  paper  from 
<  a  weed  which  grows  in-  great  profusion,  and  which  is  known  by 
Ae  generic  name  of  Gnaphalium^  in  the  vulgate  Cudweed,  or 
Life  Everlasting,'  is  copied  from  the  Montreal  'Pilot,'  and 
announced  under  the  heading  of  *  The  Pressing  Demand: 
another  rumoured  Supply,* 

This  pressing  demand  is  also  making  itself  evident  in  the 
Western  Continent  by  the  avidity  with  which  our  American 
brethren  are  buying  up  paper  material  in  the  markets  of  Europe. 
They  Kre  competing  with  us,  and  bidding  severely  against  us  in 
the  markets  of  Hamburg  and  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  in 
those  of  our  own  country,  bearing  off  in  triumph,  to  feed  the 
demands  of  their  enormous  literature,  the  rags  of  the  old  world. 
What  the  amount  of  that  literature  is  we  cannot  describe  better 
than  in  the  words,  we  presume,  of  the  celebrated  editor  of  ^  House- 
hoW  Words,'  in  a  recent  article  entitled  *  How  to  get  Paper  :'— 

^  The  reason,'  he  says,  ^  why  people  are  put  to  their  shifts  in  the 
more  thickly  inhabited  parts  of  the  United  States  is,  that  the  inhabitants 
use  three  times  as  much  paper  per  head  as  we  British  do — three  times 
as  many  pounds  weight  per  head,  even  though  the  three  millions  of 
shnres  are  included  who  cannot  write  or  read.  Except  idiots,  the 
blind,  and  slaves,  everybody  in  that  country  reads  and  writes,  and 
more  persons  appear  in  print  than  in  any  country  since  the  alphabet 
was  made.  There  every  child  has  its  copybook  in  its  place  at  school ; 
there  every  log  house  on  the  prairie  has  its  shelf  of  books.  Next  to 
the  church  and  the  tavern,  the  printing-press  is  set  up  in  every  raw  settle- 
ment, and  a  raw  newspaper  appears,  probably  on  whity-brown  paper, 
and  in  mixed  type,  with  Italics  and  Roman  letters,  cq>ita|8  and  diph- 
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thongs  thrown  together  very  curiously,  but  still  a  newspaper.  Books 
are  printed  in  the  great  cities,  not  by  the  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred, 
but  by  the  five  or  ten  thousand,  for  the  readers  are  reckoned  by 
millions.  The  Americans  have  cheapened  their  postage  as  we  have 
done,  and  the  increase  of  correspondence  is  in  yet  larger  prof^rtion, 
because  families  are  more  widely  Separated,  atid  all  are  able  to  mrite/ 

To  the  same  effect  is  a  passage  from  the  New  York  'Tribune* 
of  October  13,  1853,  which  states, — 

<  Our  improved  methods  of  making  paper  have  been  closely  pressed 
upon  by  the  immense  and  increasing  consumption  of  the  article  ;  and 
nowhere  is  so  much  of  it  used  as  in  the  United  States.  In  France,  for 
example,  with  its  35,000,000  of  inhabitants,  only  70,000  tons  of  paper 
are  produced  yearly  (of  which  one-seventh  part  is  for  exportation), 
giving  only  4  lbs.  per  head  ;  and  in  England,  for  its  28,000,000,'  the 
production  is  66,000  tons,  giving  4^ lbs.  per  head;  while  in  this 
country  (America)  the  production  may  be  calculated,  although  there 
are  no  precise  documents,  at  very  nearly  the  same  amount  as  in  England 
and  France  put  together,  no  part  of  it  being  exported,  yielding  for  the 
20,000,000  of  free  Americans  very  nearly  13^  lbs.  per  head  as  the 
yearly  consumption.  This  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  our  liberal 
institutions,  the  circulation  of  the  journals,  and  the  vast  use  of  books  in 
'  common  schools.' 

From  these  extracts,  and  from  what  has  been  stated  of  the 
'  rapid  strides  which  our  Australian  colonists  are  making  in 
literature  and  in  the  consequent  consumption  of  paper,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  increased  demand  for  this  article  arises  from  no 
tempo9:ary  cause;  but  from  one  which  may  be  expected  and 
hoped  to  have  a  steady  continuance  throughout  the  world  for 
ages  to  come,  namely,  the  development  of  civilisaiion.  Therefore 
the  manufacture  of  paper  cannot  keep  at  its  present  point ;  the 
ten  thousand  tons  of  increase  in  one  year  will  not  be  the  limit 
of  British  projejess;  nor  will  the  consumption  of  the  United 
States,  vast  as  it  is,  continue  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  a  growing 
population  and  an  extending  civilisation.  T^  demand  for 
paper  will  go  on  multiplying  in  all  parts  of  the  world  with  the 
growing  intelligence  of  the  people  and  with  their  improved 
capacities  for  intellectual  enjoyment;  and  if  we  are  embar- 
rassed already  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  paper,  it  behoves  us 
at  once  to  seek  the  reasons  and  the  remedy ;  for  most  assuredly 
the  evil  is  one  which  is  not  likely  to  owe  its  diminution  to  any 
decline  in  the  demand  for  this  rapidly  consumed  bread-stuff  of 
the  intellectual  world. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  branch  of  our  dilemma,  the  d^cient 
^PP^y  9f  ^ag^'  Hitherto  we  have  been  comparatively  but  little 
dependent  on  other  countries  for  the  direct  supply  of  material  for 
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paper-making :  our  own  population  has  furnished  a  large  amount 
of  rags,  and  the  waste  of  our  cotton  and  other  spinning  miUs, 
once  considered  nearly  worthless  but  now  turned  to  economical 
account,  has  brought  enormous  stores  to  the  paper-mill.  Yet 
we  have  had  to  import  a  certain  quantity  every  year — ^in  former 
years  about  five  thousand  tons,  and  latterly  about  eight  or  nine 
thousand — to  supply  our  own  deficiency.  The  importation  of 
rags  during  fifty-three  years  averages  six  thousand  five  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  tons  annually.  This  rate  of  importation,  though 
small  in  itself,  is  yet  absolutely  necessary  to  us.  It  is 
therefore  a  serious  matter  to  find  that  the  foreign  supply  is 
becoming  annually  less  available,  and  that  a  considerable  rise  in 
price  has  already  taken  place.  The  comparative  prices  of  rags 
of  four  different  qualities  in  the  years  1852  and  1854  were  as 
follows : — 


1852. 

1854. 

First  quality    .. 

Third  ;;    ;; 

Fourth  „ 

..   26s 

..    16s 

..   lis.  6</.      .. 
..      7s 

..     d2s.  to  Sis.  per  cwt 
..     20s. 
..      15s. 
..     10s. 

Corresponding  with  this  increase,  there  has  also  been  a  large 
rise  in  the  price  of  other  articles  concerned  in  the  making  of 
paper,  such  as  bleaching  -  salts,  alkali,  alum,  and  hide* 
pieces  for  size,  the  last  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent.  With 
respect  to  the  principal  material,  the  fact  of  increased  prices 
must  be  accounted  for  mainly  by  the  competition  which  now 
exists  for  rags  in-  the  European  markets  open  to  us.  Those 
of  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Spain,  and  Portugal  are  closed 
under  heavy  penalties ;  but  the  ports  of  Germany  and  of  Italy 
(formerly  those  of  Russia)  pour  out  their  stores  to  the  merchants 
in  this  commodity.  Not  only  in  these  countries,  but  in  our  own, 
we  now  find  American  bidders  actively  competing  with  us.  Thej 
bay  up  in  our  markets  large  quantities  of  rags,  both  imported  and 
indigenous.  It  has  been  said  that  they  are  too  busy  a  people 
to  be  careful  in  so  apparently  trivial  a  matter ;  that  the  sources  of 
employment  open  to  the  public  in  that  country  are  too  numerous 
and  too  profitable  to  leave  much  time  or  inclination  among  the 
lower  classes  for  collecting  rags,  except  in  a  hasty  and  improvident 
way  ;  and  that  consequently  the  internal  resources  of  America  are 
neglected,  while  her  merchants  scour  the  seas  in  search  of  a  supply 
from  abroad.  Their  purchases  in  the  markets  of  England  are 
plainly  indicated  by  a  recent  increase  in  our  exportation  of  rags. 
In  the  ten  years,  from  1841  to  1850,  our  exports  were  only 
2950  tons  for  the  whole  period  ;  while  in  the  subsequent  three 
years,  from  1851  to  1853,  they  reached  4762  tons. 
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Among  the  existing^  causes  of  dse&eiencj  ift  the  supply,  we 
must  not  leave  out  of  the  question  the  effect  which  the  present 
war  has  had,  and  is  likely  to  have,  on  the  trade  in  those  important 
articles  hemp  and  flax,  the  raw  materials  of  some  of  our  textile 
manufactures,  and  thus  the  original  sources  of  a  large  portion  of 
our  home  stock  of  rags.  The  importation  of  foreign:  flax  has 
been,  for  the  three  years  ending  in  1853,  as  follows : 

FromRoBsia.    '       All  Dtber  parts.  ToUL 

Tods.  Tons.  Tom* 

In  1851 40,934     ..    ..     18,775     ..    ..       59,709 

In  1852 47,426     ..    ..     22,703     ..    ..       70,129 

In  1858 64,399     ..    ..     29,770     ..    ..       94,169 

Total  mS  years      ..   152,759     ..    ..     71,24a     ..    ..     224,007 

Average  per  annum       50,920     ..   ..     23,749     ••    ..       74,669 

We  here  remark  the  great  increase  in  the  imports  from  Russia  in 
the  year  1853,  amounting  to  16,973  tons  more  thaa  those  of  the 
year  preceding,  and  to  13,479  tons  beyond  the  average  of  the 
three  years.  The  quantities  of  hemp  received  from  Russia  are 
not  so  proportionally  great  as  those  of  flax^  being 

FromRufiriA.         AU  other  parts.      Total  ImportaOon.    ^ 
Tons.  Tods.  Tons. 

In  1851 33,229     ..    ..     31,442     ..    ..       64,671 

In  1862 27,198     ..    ..     26,516     ..    ..       58,714 

In  1853 '..    ..     41,819     .,    ..     21,323     .,    .,       63,142 

Total  in  3  years      ..   102,246     ..    ..     79,281     ..    ..     181,527 

Average  per  annojn       34,082     ..    ..     26,427     .«    ..       60,509 

Nevertheless  it  appears  that  Russia  has  furnished  considerably 
more  than  half  our  entire  importation  of  hemp.  In  time  of  peace 
the  price  of  hemp  was  about  357.  per  ton,  thus  realizing  to  Russia 
in  1853,  on  42,000  tons,  nearly  1,500,000/.  The  total  value  of  the 
flax  and  hemp  received  from  Russia  in  that  year  was  3,395,6352., 
which  at  the  present  war  price  would  be  worth  upwards  of 
6,500,000/.  Taking  into  account  therefore  the  loss  to  our  manu«- 
factures  of  this  large  Russian  supply,  and  the  increased  prodtK> 
tion  and  consequent  consumption  of  material  in  our  paper 
manufacture,  our  deficiency  of  raw  material  has  been  reckoned 
at  119,218  tonsj  comparing  our  position  in  1854  with  that  of  the 
previous  year.  After  every  due  and  liberal  allowance  for  the 
quantity  of  fibrous  material  which  Russia  may  find  means  to 
convey  to  us  by  circuitous  routes,  our  deficiency  is-  still  estimated 
at  from  80,000  to  100,000  tons. 

What  is  to  be  done  in  this  emergency  ?  Can  any  amount  of 
economy  in  the  use  of  paper,  or  any  amount  of  diligence  in  the 
collection  of  rags,  avail   to   stave  ofi*  for  a  time  the  coming 
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^esrcitj?  It  is  woitii  the  trial,  however  comparatiyely  small 
Ae  result  maj  be.  When  there  was  an  alarm  in  France 
some  jears  ago  because  the  supplj  was  becoming  inadequate, 
this  was  the  remedj  proposed  and  acted  upon,  notwithstanding' 
that  a  more  thorough  gathering  of  rags  a|>peared  hardly  possible 
k  a  CDontrj  where  the  work  of  the  chtffonnier  seems  always 
to  be  carried  to  the  last  point  of  economy.  Several  attempts- 
were  likewise  made  to  introduce  other  fibrous  materials  as 
substitutes;  patents  were  taken  out,  and  considerable  activity 
was  displayed  in  forwarding  new  inventions;  but  the  panic 
soon  passed  away,  and  with  it  the  zeal  of  the  inventors. 
There  was  no  drain  on  their  maTkets,.as  in  our  case,  from  foreign 
purchasers;  although  in  spite  of  prohibitions  we  find  that 
a  certain  limited  contraband  trade  in  rags  does  actually  exist 
among  them.  So  confident  are  the  French  manufacturers  of 
the  present  day,  however,  in  the  extent  of  their  resources  that 
they  appeav  to  consider  the  production  of  paper  from  straw, 
hiy,  beet-root,  &c.  in  the  light  of  mere  scientific  curiosities. 
*  Temme^aua-en  au  chiffon^  is  their  language :  *  laissons  les 
cutres  tubatcmces  tenir  kur  place  dans  ks  recueih  acadhniqueSj 
(k  eUes  kanarent  levrs  autenrs,  et  tendent  au  perfectionnement  des 
cmnaisscmees  humaines.^ 

But  this  must  not  be  our  language.  After  all  that  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  economy  (and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  some 
eminent  firms  are  already  taking  the  initiative  in  this  respect), 
and  after  all  the  efforts  that  may  be  made  to  promote  the  saving 
of  every  morsel  of  linen,  cotton,  woollen,  or  silk  rags,  there  will 
still  remain  an  imperative  necessity  for  lai^er  measures.  New 
materials  must  be  sought  for,  and  the  resources  of  science  must  be 
put  in  requisition.  That  our  government  is  alive  to  this  duty  we 
find  horn  a  communication  made  in  the  early  port  of  last  year  by 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Board  of  Tntde,  on  the  subject 
o#  the  deficient  supply  and  high  price  of  rags,  and  the  necessity 
which  exists  for  seeking  substitutes.  Circular  letters,  it  was 
suggested,  might  be  sent  to  all  British  consuls  abroad,  request- 
ing them  to  collect  information,  and  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
great  essential  in  a  succedaneum  must  be  cheapnesif^  so  as  to 
cover  the  high  freights  now  prevailing,  and  likely  to  prevail. 
Reeds  and  rushes,  the  inner  bark  of  many  trees,  and  several 
kmds  of  vegetable  fibre  in  warm  or  tropical  climates,  are  named 
as  substances  likely  to  be  of  service,  especially  if  they  could  be 
imported  as  dunnage  among  the  cargo,  or  in  comprised  bales, 
and  if  the  steady  supply  of  the  article  could  be  ensured.  In  a 
rqply  to  this  communication,  on  the  part  of  the  BomxI  of  Trade^ 

Dr. 
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Dr.Lycm  Playiw  s^lluded  la.ceitsiaifiMtpiD  canae^oc^  with*  the 
present  tcvs^At^  »(biiGhiSoigih|t  ifot  fttl  first  iigbtiiqppo«i;tol)6ar<^Bpaii 
the  subjects >  /^Xhe*  Ic^gHicwtMEuikecI  4tiike8<andli^toibaB0ostamoi^ 
the  operatives  at/Fre$toa  juid.iakewher^Jijiilte6^amgiabil>qldM^ 

of  cot(oa,wa»teiiWtbioh  .u/ittall^>  fimrisn^aicyiMMaiKMiBttMOTflnfturif 
material  tQ  |Ue  .papi9r-.9uU8«,  iiA^in^'the  $leiiumclf'>ipafieiiOti  ifaui 
refuse,,  by ,  the  .raQwd4y  oomfMoiiea.  iif>]>;.uilulig  and  ^mpingl  diak 
machinery,  bAve;^b9e0  8aJarge>iihd  taiincveaanf/th^iievaliiuniljhe 
cpmpeUtioaoi^thctAin^rjGan.in^rohtat^iiDtjUie^^aarkelicb^ 
and  Liv^rpopli  a^iiiyiin.consequmioe/ of  ;ihe>jal^eQiteik)CipAfifco« 
duty  and  st2imp-4uty.in  thfi.UmteKi  Stotosi«iiaMe«  these  fauyeri»to 
give  a  higher  .prioe  tbcuijcan  >be>aifoDded>byiQur  tnnii  nmiNililil«* 
turers.  .  AU  ^h^e.  >£»;(«  ^seean  \o  poiatniinp^mtiyeljiiltoftbeiidiitjr 
of  finding, rOth^  ,ay;ailable.. materials  ,an,  li(»u .  of  ^v^  '^^hats^Att 
order  tOj, be j)pr<p6ts^ly  used,. they  must |hif  Dbt^iadMe  laliai cost 
not  exceeding  one.  penpy>iQr>  a  penny  halfpeonjjTi^  peD<<^aniidy 
and  thiey.nu]fitir:bci  fm&  fronVithe /th]!ae>}grQ«l.80iHrees|o£ifai]fiire 
which  have  hitherto  stood  io.  the  way^fisabstitattfisimnamcdy^^flb 
much  expense  required. iaitlM  prepaTOtiion  of  thei  fibre,  »tQo  much 
loss  of  wejght  m  the;  conversion  lof  the  same  ipto.paper^orixiD 
nwch  difficulty  in  the  bleaching.  -.       .,.     ..>  .n  »-.i>i.    a  .i.jt 

,.  The  search  after, new  materials,  for  paper  is.  not.by  aoy'  means 
a  novelty.  The  industrial  world  of  France  has. been lOOi  the^akrt 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  In  ISOli&gnin 
pate^tod  his  ^  paper  made  of  straw,  ijaixed  with  olbeerinf»^taUe 
subsAwces ;'  in  ISUT.Becetja  made  papen with  pofatovsefoseyaafter 
the  stsy:/9h  had  been  extracted^  ia  1820-  Podenzaciimanu£Mrtni»d 
both  paper  and  pasteboard  frem<  straw  only  f  /in  18S1  Jaiibeift  of 
Marseilles  made.paperof  hemp8talks.andliqMOidce9dXK>t.;i  in. 1825 
Laforest  proposed  to  make  paper  from  b^mpstayu^.flax,  nettles^ 
hops,  and  maize.  In  1828  Bemardet  brought  out  a  paper.made 
from  the  cuttings  of  hides,  and  Brard  another  made  from  rotteo 
wood.  In  1829  Rondeoul  and  Henne  made  pasteboard  from 
leather,  while  Jullien  prepared  it  from  hay  only.  In  1830  Basy 
of  St.  Omer  made  paper  from  the  pulp  .of  beet  root*  .  Piiioc  even 
to  all  these,  an  industrious  German,  who  had  a  specud  mania  for 
paper-making,  exhausted  almost  every  .imaginable  material  within 
his  reach,  and  published  an  account  of  his  performanceain  a  book* 
containing  no  less  than  sixty  specimens  of  paper  formed  of  difier^t 
substances.    He  manufactured  paper  from  the  bark  of  the  willow, 

*  S&mmtliche  Pleiptdnrersache  Ton   Jacob  Christian  Solul&efft,  PfcAllger  zv 
Regensborg. — Begetuburg,  1772.  >   ' 

beech, 
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heech^  aspen,  iiMrthoni,iIinit^iand  mttlbeny';  ixma  the  down  of 
dwasdepias,  ihQ^patbim  of « black  poplar,  'and  4he  tendrils  of  the 
^ine^;i>fvo»  > the '«lalha' of 'nettle^  jaMj|a^iPitoit^>4}yerV weed,  thistle^ 
taKdpck^  biionjv<9eUniati4iiwiHo«r«»bkU^  and  ^ lily  |  froto  oahbage- 
itaUDi^iifin<xiBM,iiiH»«$>ipotatats^' Wdo^  <aild  sawdust 

luhgHf  T—donnJiHtMnptg- Were  isb  fatr  valuable^  tfaatthFCfyproyed  the 
Ha  that'i]Hcperi>oanibe  >madeiifpcto  almoat  •ai)«»<|hiii^;  bat  they 
wsm  £cait|ei6  InipraduoingJ  what  ithfcfvi^author* intended^  liainely, 
atcommerciabi^bstitiaeifM  l»ie]>ra^9.'  The  diseo^^^eryof  that 
poiii0rfhkJ4Aaeliing'»agent$'4)falorint,i'W)bick  'to€i»k  place  ki  1774, 
sai|n^,i(jindaed;ftitO'>  tclieveximiMittfactufeni^  imm'  a  diffieulty, 
flkktiv  wacd  off  fa^k^>tftte^di6  t^eatened  scarcity,  j  By  meams  of 
difalniDeKmainj  *varietiei  <o£  <^olotired'  linen,*  a^'^well  a«of  dis- 
ookniTadpiipers'<uid>  ^aantMcnpts^  atfe  restored  <«»  theii>  original 
whiteness,  ^^os  giving'  a  la^e^  inerease*  of  matefifill<>sidtable  for 
Ae»betlar^«lass0s^of  papevi;  >m^terial "whicb^it^llld'iiave  been 
otiKm^seopaijaUsitinly  forthp  inferior' sorfs.'^nd  ;:iiii>  >•> 
•lAl^thft'preseiit^iAse the'scarcity  is  felt  mesi  mipfe^i^ers  of  a  low 
dus,  andjtbis4tfa^dtffkailtyiinDmiMr)Mcb«iad^^  chemioal  ligent  can 
setns  free.  The  very  mmleriai  *0(  aMinnfacture  is  deficlient,  and 
tUsviust* be* sought  fefi  in^a*  more*- systematic  mannM'y'iltid  in  a 
much  wider  field,  than  has  yet  been  attempted.  The  great  diffi- 
cnhy  conaeeted  witb  the  sqbjett  appears  to  be^  thts :  'in  the  case 
of  rags  the  raw  material  has^aliready  gone  through  several  of  the 
ste^;es  nacessary  for  its  conversion' into  paper.  The'iBbres  have 
been  cleaned  and  Carded,  spun  and  woven  into  a  fabric  of  ift6re 
or  IcM  delicacy ;  and  this  febrie  bas  again  been  further  adVa?iid^ 
towards  its  nltimale  destination*  by  the  alternate  wearii^s  attd 
vaskings  which  have  softened  and  reduced  it  to  the  stslttiloS  rags. 
Bat,iin'thef  case*  of  any  herbaeeons  substance  newly  appropriated 
to  the >  purpose,' <iie  preparation,  of  the  fibre  must  be.  gone 
throngb  at  ^  main  cost^  and  a  considerable  outlay  must  be  in- 
curred before  the  raw  matter  can  be  r  brought*  so  £ftr  on  its  road 
towittrdstbe  stale  of  pulp  as  to  equal  the  condition  of  ordinary 
lags,  "Thevefore  the  new  succedaneum,  whatever  it  may  be, 
shonld^if  ^ssiUey  foffm  the  Defuse  of  some  previcAis  manufac- 
ture^, aoiatbait'  tiie  cost  of  production  may  have  been  already 
partially  defrayed.  In  India^  indeed,  there  is  an  abundant 
supply  of  native  plants  oapable'^f  being  cheaply  converted  into 
paper  4m  ^A«  qM7^,  and  there- is ''also  our  own  familiar  plant  the 
flax,  largely  activated  for  the  «ttdce  of  the  oil  furnished  by  its 
seed  (linseed),  which  oil  is  both  consumed  knd  exported  in  large 
quantities,  w|ii}^  t}^  plant  itself  is  entirely  neglected  as  a  source  of 
fibrous  material.    Dr.  Forbes  Royle,  well  known  for  his  botanical 
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researches  in  India,  admits  that  the  climaite  does  not  fieurour  the 
formation  of  soft  flexible  fibre  in  this  plant,  but  he  considers  that 
the  short  fibre  which  is  formed  would  be  valuable  for  paper- 
making,  and  might  add  to  the  agriculturist's  profits  without  much 
additional  outlay.  On  this  point  also  Dr.  Buist  of  Bombay  re» 
marks, — ^  In  India  we  have  short  staple  flax  and  cotton  to  any 
amount,  almost  worthless  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  manufao- 
tare,  but  perfectly  fitted  for  the  paper-market  We  hare  cheap, 
neat-handed,  and  ingenious  workmen,  abundance  of  pure  water, 
smokeless  skies,  and  sunshine  of  unsurpassable  brightness ;  the 
means,  in  short,  of  providing  the  world  with  unlimited  supplies 
of  paper,  if  we  were  only  taught  how  to  make  it.' 

It  does  not  appear  to  hare  entered  into  the  minds  of  any  of 
our  inquirers  to  transfer  the  trade  of  the  world  in  paper  to  the 
^neat-handed'  workpeople  of  India;  but^  although  we  are  not 
prepared  for  such  a  result,  very  many  judicious  and  intelligent 
men  are  of  opinion  that  the  early  stages  of  the  manufeMrture 
might  be  carried  on  in  that  countiy  where  alone  are  combined 
the  essential  conditions  of  low-priced  and  intelligent  labour  with 
an  abundance  of  raw  material  admirably  suit^  to  the  work. 
This  roughly  prepared  to  our  hand,  out  of  die  almost  endless 
substances  in  India  which  yield  suitable  vegetable  fibre,  might 
be  transported  to  this  country  in  a  convenient'  form,  and  con- 
verted by  our  superior  processes  and  beautiful  machinery  into  the 
finished  product. 

A  long  list  of  hidiai^  plants  might  be  given  without  much  in- 
formation to  the  reader,  but  let  him  recall  the  Indian  collection 
of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  where,  in  the  rear  of  the  gor- 
geous productions  of  the  looms  of  India,  were  heaped  up  liie  less 
generally  attractive  but  highly  important  stores  of  timber  and  of 
fibrous  substances.  Strange  names  for  the  most  part  were  at- 
tached to  those  bundles ;  but  there  were  some  that  had  already 
become  familiar  (as  the  jute,  sunn,  rhea-grass,  &c.)  for  dieir  value 
as  materials  for  ropes  and  canvas. 

An  objection  which  must  prove  fatal  to  the  employment  of 
some  of  the  fibrous  plants  of  India  is  that  they  grow  in  partr 
remote  from  the  sea,  and  from  which  there  are  either  very  bad 
roads  or  no  roads  at  all :  but,  again,  there  are  other  plants,  and 
those  the  most  prolific,  which  are  of  extensive  growth  in  places 
where  they  might  be  conveniently  prepared  for  exportation. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most  universally  recom- 
mended as  yielding  a  valuable  fibre,  is  the  Plantain,  extensively* 
cultivated  in  all  tropical  countries  on  account  of  its  abundant 
fruit,  which  furnishes  the  prime  necessary  of  life  to  a  large  pro- 
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portion  of  the  populalioii.  This  fruit  is  famished  in  clusters 
of  30,  60,  or  80  Ihs.  weight,  and  immediately  after  its  gathering 
the  stem  is  cut  down  and  allowed  to  rot  on  the  ground  as  useless, 
wUle  a  young  and  abundant  growth  springs  up  to  supply  its 
place.  The  l^ious  stem  of  the  plantain  is  therefore  in  the  con* 
dition  of  refase;  its  culture  has  been  paid  for  by  the  value  of  the 
fhiit,  the  furinaceous  portions  of  which  abound  in  all  the  nntri- 
tiras  properties  of  meal,  and  ate*  to  the  torrid  zone  what  rice  i» 
to  Bengal  and  Ghitia.  By  cut^g  down  the  plantains  at  di&rent 
times,  and  thus  securing  ai  young  and*  siteeessire  growth,  this 
food  can  be  procured  in  a  fresh  stale  nearly  sdl  the  year  round. 
From  each  stock  there  spring  up  eight  or  ten  suckers,  which  in 
the  coarse  of  the  year  become  ae  large  and  as  fruitful  as  the  parent 
stem.  In  this  way  the  productiveness  of  the  plantain  is  enor* 
mous,  and  Humboldt's  statenieat,  once  thought  exaggerated,  that 
cue  acre  of  good  land  in  the  tropics  planted  with  this  tree  wouM 
yidd  as  nrach  nutritious  food  as  144  acres  of  wheat,  is  no  longer 
denied  or  doubted.  There  are  as  many  varieties  of  plantain  as 
there  are  of  apple,  and  as  many  delicate  shades  of  nicety  in  the 
ripe  fruit,  and  while  some  sorts  are  mild',  mealy,  and  insipid, 
others  rival  the  most  exquisite  pear  or  apple  in  flavour.  Three 
dozen  of  the  fruit  are  said  to  be  sufficient  to  maintain  a  person 
for  a  week,  and  to  be  better  suited  to  the  constitution  than  bread 
in  warm  climates.    It  is  eaten  raw  and  cooked  in  various  ways. 

The  several  varieties  of  plantain,  then,  are  lUready  used  to  a 
prodigous  extent  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone^  and  die 
stem,  containing  a  large  amount  of  tough-  ftbre,  is  invariably 
thrown  away  as  refuse.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  each  plant 
yields  from  three  to  four  pounds  of  fibre,  capable  of  being 
used  for  a  variety  of  fabrics  coarse  and  fine.  The  supply 
from  this  source  would  not  be  a  doubtful  one,  or  liable  to  fail  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years ;  for  in  the  tropical  world  the  lowest 
and  meanest  inhabitant,  however  destitute  in  other  respects,  has 
the  plantain  springing  up  around  his  hovel.  Dr.  Boyle  informs 
us  thai  if  we  increased  its  cultivation  wo  should  be  at  the  same 
time  increasing  tiio  food  of  the  world'  to  an  indefinite  oxttnt^-^to 
an  extent  that  could  not  be  eonsumed  on  the  spot.  ^  Buir  this,' 
hesays,  *  need  not  alarm  us,  for,  as  it  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
saccharine  matter,  it  might  be  eaten  after  the  lapse  of  many  years. 
In  the  Exhibition  of  1851  some  of  the  fruit  war  exhibited  that 
had  been  in  this  country  thirty  years,  and  it  was  still  in  an 
eatable  state,  and  had  much  the  taste  and  attraction  of  dried 

There  is,  however,  another  point  to  be  noticed  with  respect  to 
the  plantain.     The  fibre,  it  appears,  is  largest  in  quantity  and 
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finest  in  qaali|y  l^efpre  tlo  ripepilTg  of,  the  (nut,  and  ,it  is  a 
question /yehetl^ef,  j^i  ^he  cf^  of  t^,,p[tr^]jie|^  prolific  plant, 
plaAt^tiqps  mjigbt  P9t.  be  advan^g;^l9^1y  cul^Ayf\t|^  fpp  ^!^  fibr^ 
alonje,.thi9  ste^u  b^g  cu^^  4<>rVV^  f^^J^  S^^^^^Jh  *"^  without 
respe^if  V>  .thci.qrop.  ^^hjfi  y(o}x\i\  h^\f^  ^the,.,^isadvantage  of 
removing.,, the;,  mafer^l.  at  qnce  J;[op^  t^e  condition _of  a 
refuse  pipdpct ;  but  .if  it  ca^  be  shoiyn  that  even  without 
that  c^pncUtion  t^e  culture  of  the  plantain  cpuld  pe  made  profitable 
as  a  paper^making ,  art^ijcl^,  then  we  have  a  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  its  selectiox^, above  and  b^ypnd  all  other  substances 
which  have  been  offered  to  our  notice  aipong  t^e  treasures  of  the 
tropical  regions.  On  this  subject  the  estimate  of  an  extensive 
proprietor  in  British  Guiana  (Mr.  A.  D.  Netscher)  is  to  the 
following  effect : — The  cost  of  keeping  up  a  plantain  estate  in 
that  colony  would  be  about  6/.  per  acre,  and  the  produce  of 
the  trees,  if  grown  and  cut  down  every  eight  months  for  the  stem 
alone^  would  be  1400  or  1500  good  stems  every  cutting,  or  4500 
in  two  years ;  the  average  quantity  of  fibre  from  each  stem  may 
be  reckoned  at  4  lbs.  An  acre  of  land  will  thus  produce 
9000  lbs.  of  fibre  per  annum  at  the  cost  of  6/.,  and  if  4/.  be  added 
as  the  expense  of  drying,  carryings  and  preparing  for  market,  the 
cost  need  not  exceed  a  farthing  a  pound.  If  the  plantain-trees 
are  cultivated  for  food,  and  allowed  to  stand  in  the  ground  until 
the  fruit  is  sufiSciently  full  to  be  gathered,  they  must  have  more 
space  and  time,  and  then  the  quantity  of  available  fibre  will  not 
be  so  large. 

The  valuable  and  elegant  substance  known  as  Manilla  hemp, 
which  has  of  late  years  attracted  so  much  attention  as  a  substitute 
for  Russian  hemp,  belongs,  to  the  same  family  as  the  Plantain, 
and,  if  equally  abundant,  would  fmcnish  an  admirable  material  for 
paper.     Dr.  Forbes  Royle  informs  us  that — 

*  Some  yachts,  as  well  as  many  American  vessels,  have  the  whole  of 
their  rigging  composed  of  Manilla  hemp,  and  this  cordage,  when  worn 
out,  can  be  converted  into  an  excellent  quality  of  paper.  Though  the 
plant  yielding  this  fibre  is  not  indigenous  to  India,  nor  extensively  cul- 
tivated, it  is  yet  extremely  interesting,  not  only  because  it  may  easily 
be  cultivated  there,  but  because  there  are  other  species  of  the  same 
gequs  which  may  be  turned  to  the  same  useful  account  The  plant 
which  yields  Manilla  hemp  is  called  Abaca  by  the  natives  of  the  Phi- 
lippine Islands,  who  are  said  to  apply  the  same  name  to  its  fibre.  The 
plant  is  sometimes  called  a  tree,  but  it  is  in  fact  only  a  large  herbaceous 
plant,  which  belongs  to  the  same  eenus,  and  is  in  fact  a  kind  of 
plantain  or  banana,  which  is  named  musa  textilU  by  botanbts.' — The 
Fibrotis  Plants  of  India^  p.  64. 

;  Attention  having  been  once  awakened  and  .directed  to  our 

Cf^f^i    present 
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pment  11^.'  1^  %\iM  dciiititTcB^   have  ik^^g^tibnir    and   ex* 

?eai^m»' w^Hodt  diiil  pre^stot  uj>^  dtiir  ^tkfej  '  Wh^  the 
ierman  eipenmerit^Iist  ScbaffrTT  Whs  efi^ok^W^'  th«"y^t- 
sMe  kinpliim  irt' siiaMi  of  mpor^rtijik&y 'iiiiatctBAf, 'W'W*  de- 
lighted  io  jiibserro  th^  IftbnuTfe  ol   tL '  WnJ,  Wbibh;  4i  'ixhMUng 

'  it^"of'fibre 
tbi  ixtthkte 
iih^^ihe  hUtkWni^'MM  into 
d.  cotumjf'^uiiMiiQe,  and  ui  tho  <otirt6  W-'titirf^'hcf  V4s '^tfc- 
ceWful  m  pioducitig  Trbm  it  an  extremirly.'ittt)i1g"i<n<!f's^V?<*e- 
abW  ^per  fit  for  rwickltifj  purposes.  'dlMll At  MiAbout-fe'ii^*  tiow 

fmg  on  liearlire^iiil  ■  in  Sile^b,  in  a'dMiiilA  ci^fed  tftcJ'Phtirie 
Hi^mboliltl  A  inantfai^tory  ia  tn  dp^tion '  ttlei^  fdt  tW  'tbn- 
Verision  of'iii'De-l*Eii*ei  into  A  Ion  of  6btloh  \>f  wodll  *  Thfe  l6ng 
iWp  leaVes  or  sj^tn^s  cif  the^r  tribe  Cbn^ikt'df'Httfe'kttttre  than 
bundles  of  very  fi  life  ind  tocigh  fi  brrs<  hefd'tbeWi'i^f-by  a^^esinbus 
pellicle.  WIic n  by  decOction  and  llie  tiir^  of  t}iethicn\'H^nU  the 
resinous    sutstiiirft  is  dissolved,  tht^  fibiW ^ ai^e^ easily 'rMeased, 


iittliosni^s'aindl^^  th^  ^toitf^tic  WWut  of 

tfie  pine  wliic1i''ilAtraah^'ii^t6^tHem,  ana^whkh  ik  li^idto  be 


repngmait  to   insects.      These  blankets  have  been  adbpti^d  in 
\'^yeral'>ulMc'«tk%mhn!feftte^^i^^  ak*  ft^iilatt,  knd  are 

'4|fescr^becl  M/'cWap' t^fi  iiffici'^rtt. '  Rug:k  ind  libt^cldth^  are 
'made  froin^tlje  sai!lelnit^iiar,''iJ«rhicli' of  course  WouM ' be' equklly 
available  for'  ih^^'^^Mi^i^'klndk  Of  jfapl^r.'  In  this  ihanufactare 
advantage  is  taken' <if'^ii  efhWeal  dif  sCnd  'oth^t  products  ob- 
*  tabled  iii  the  Cquvse  of  tlbe  processes.  The  oil  is  used  in  lamps 
and  in  per6itneoy^' andn  the  luiMid' left  bj  the  decoction  of  the 
'  pinfe-leaVes  ir  employed  as  a -cmmtive'  balh  for  invalids  afflicted 
with '  rhMtUatte  .dii<Attersi'<«  '-Shtmild  the  Breslau  <inMiiifae4ory 
<5oiit2anb'to''flburrikh;'theaitel^titt&y  p^^  be  xnade  «o  turn 
t6  siil^ila!^  fkitbiMit  W'pikire-4b)restl(  df  other  regions,  fotit  We  must 
liearnihe  tt^tiift^'atidit^  of  th^  chtetfiical  agentsf  etaployed 

before '  we  can  jddge  of  ihie 'degree  of  jivofit  likely  to  aCcliie  from 
the  manufacture!  i       .         / 

Attention  has  be^n  likewise  drawn  to  a  waste  material  which 
could  be  supplied  to  us  in  great  abundance  by  our  West  Indian 
colonies,  should  it  prove  capable  of  being  profitably  converted 
to  use  in  the  paper  manufacture.  This  material  is  the  refuse  ot 
the  sugar-cane.     I^>ecimens  of  sugar-cane  paper  were  prepared 
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by  Dr.  Camln,  of  Bath,  at  the  close  of  the  jwar  1852,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  notice  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Favourable 
opinioBS  of  the  paper  were  gdvcaii  bjr  several  manufacturers,  and 
it  was  naturally  concluded  that,  as  the  cane  refuse  is  used  for 
foel  in  our  sugar  colonies,  and  great  quantities  of  it  from  the 
plantations  on  the  Mississij^  are  annually  thrown  into  the 
river,  the  article  could  be  imported  into  this  country  at  a  very 
low  rate.  Its  bulk  would  foran  an  obstacle,  but  ^  if  the  cases 
were  cut  into  short  pieces  by  a  machine,  provided  with  a  trough 
to  save  such  juice  as  might  ooze  out,  and  the  pieces  then 
placed  in  a  hydraulic  press,  a  much  greater  amount  of  saccharine 
juioe  would  be  obtained  than  by  the  present  process,  and  the 
refuse  would  be  converted  into  solid  blocks  fit  without  any 
fiirth^  operation  to  be  immediatdy  eacported.' 

A  formidable  obstacle,  however,  occuxs  in  the  bleaching.  We 
are  not  informed  whether  Dr.  Cumin  had  found  means  on  a 
small  scale  of  overcoming  this  objection,  but,  when  the  experi- 
ment was  tried  in  paper-^mills  at  Chesham  and  at  Maidstone,  the 
attempt  to  bleach  this  substance  was  in  one  case  entirely  given 
up  on  account  of  its  di£Bculty,  and  in  the  other  it  was  found 
to  be  so  very  costly  and  troublesome  as  to  make  the  effort 
commercially  useless.  It  may  be  said  that  unbleached  paper 
would  answer  our  present  purpose  extremely  well,  seeing  that 
our  deficiency  is  most  felt  in  low-class  papers ;  bat  would  it  be 
desirable  to  import  a  bulky  material  of  this  kind,  the  pulp  of 
whidi  would  probably  be  not  more  in  amount  than  half  the 
weight  of  fibre,  so  that  we  should  have  to  pay  carrii^e  at  the 
rate  of  two  tons  of  fibre  for  one  ton  of  paper  product  ?  Un- 
doubtedly not ;  and  two  of  our  leading  manufacturers,  though  not 
unwilling  to  superintend  further  trials,  are  evidently  of  opinion 
that  the  manufacture  would  prove  unprofitable. 

The  presence  of  fibrous  material  suitable  for  the  paper-manu- 
facture, in  whatever  degree  of  profusion  it  may  be  found  in  the 
colonies  or  elsewhere,  is  obviously  of  little  avail,  unless  there 
exist  in  the  same  localities  some  cheap  and  ready  method  of 
reducing  and  preparing  it  for  exportation.  With  respect  to 
India  the  means  appear  to  be  alr^uly  amply  possessed  by  the 
native  population  of  reducing  the  vegetables  in  which  the  country 
abounds  to  the  state  of  crude  pulp,  which,  when  dried  in  the 
form  of  blocks  or  bricks,  could  be  conveniently  transmitted  to 
this  country.  In  a  recent  communication  to  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  Mr.  Henley  describes  a  simple  paper-mill,  as 
being  in  general  use  among  the  people,  and  found  in  almost 
every  house,  where  it  is  employed  not  only  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper,  but  in  many   (Mrdinaiy   domestic   arts,   such  as   the 
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(desaing  and  huddiig  of  lioe,  the  preparEtkni  of  drugs,  dye-sto A, 
InickdiBt  {far  'bmldin^  pnrposes)  tobacco,  tan,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  uses.  This  machine  is  called  a  Dbmkeey  and  resembles 
in  principle  our  European  tilt  hammer : — 

^  Its  cost  would  be— erected  in  place  (engineers,  fqundatioas,  and  all 
charges  included),  three  shillings ;  and  this  charge  supposes  the  more 
than  usually  heavy  machine  employed  for  paper-making.  It  consists 
of  a  log  of  any  heavy  wood,  about  eight  inches  square,  and  nine  or  ten 
-fiset  long,  shod  with  ircm,  striknig  en  a  block  of  wood  or  stone.  Two 
women  plao^  at  Ihe  tsdl  of  ihe  lever  nose  it  about  sixty  times  per 
adniite.  One  woman  seated  at  the  head  of  the  ^naduue,  turns  ovct  the 
sabetsnoes  being  ofierated  on.  The  mill  ecsasionally  stops,  in  order 
that  a  child  may  be  suckled,  or  to  take  a  smoke,  but  nevertheless  its 
daily  woric  might  be  estimated  (depending  of  course  on  the  description 
of  stufi)  at  about  20  lbs.  or  30  lbs.  reduc^  to  the  state  of  a  crude  half 
stuff.  The  three  women  would  be  remunerated  (if  paid  labourers  and 
not  members  of  a  £unily)  at  one  ana,  or  one  and  a  half,  each.  An 
additional  male  hand  would  be  requisite  (probably  the  master  or  con- 
tractor),  whose  business  it  would  be  to  wash  and  pass  the  crushed 
material  through  a  simple  seardi  or  neve  into  a  vessel  of  water,  re- 
toming  the  insufficiently  prepared  portion  to  the  Dhenkee;  and  to 
§ma  the  pulp  into  blocks  or  bricks  in  a  12-iach  brick-mould,  and  drying 
them  in  the  sun.  His  wages  wonkL  be  two  anas  or  three  peace  per  day 
ef  ten  horns,  so  ^lat  the  total  wages  for  tiie  preparation  of  20  to  30  lbs. 
of  such  material  would  amount  to  sevenpenoe  halfpenny.  In  the  event 
of  employing  such  fibres  as  the  plantain-leaf  stalk,  a  small  pair  of  hard- 
wood grooi^  rollers,  such  as  they  employ  for  squeezing  sugar-cane, 
would  be  very  useful :  their  cost  is  two  shillings.' 

The  plantain,  in  common  with  all  other  endogenous  plants, 
has  no  trae  bark,  therefore  simple  pressure  between  rollers,  and 
washing,  might  perhaps  sufiSce  for  the  separation  of  the  fibres. 
Specimens  of  fine  linen,  and  of  very  useful  and  tough  kinds  of 
piqper,  pr^ared  from  this  material,  have  been  exhibited,  some 
of  the  latter  having  been  manufactured  by  pris<mers  in  the  gaols 
of  Madras.  These  are  unbleached;  but  there  are  specimens 
made  in  France,  which  are  white,  and  of  close  textuie,  resembling 
parchment  in  tenacity  and  durability. 

'  Of  the  value  of  the  plantain  fibre  for  paper-making,'  says  Dr.  Boyle, 
'  there  can,  I  conceive,  be  no  doubt.  Some  paper,  though  unbleached, 
but  excellent  as  &r  as  substance  and  tenacity  are  concerned,  was  sent 
from  India  by  Dr.  Himter  in  1851.  In  the  year  1846  Mr.  May  showed 
the  author  some  beautiful  specimens  of  note  and  letter  paper  made  from 
plantain  fibre.  He  was  at  that  time  anxious  to  establish  a  manufactory 
-for  plantain  paper  in  CSalcutta,  but  subsequently  went  to  one  of  the 
British  colonies  in  South  America  ;  and  we  have  also  noticed  the  fact 
of  a  gentleman  having  shown  specimens  of  paper  made  from  plantain 
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presentee)  to  us.in  both  the  East  and  W^st  Indies^  there  m^f 
be  obtained  without  difficulty  any  required  quantity  offbre..  *  la 
Calcutta  alone  it  has  been  reasonably  calculated  that  thQ  jefnse, 
of  the  consumption  of  the  fruit  of  the  plantain  by  a  million  and 
a  half  of  people  might  be  gathered  together  on  very  economical 
terms.  There  is  scarcely  a  substance  presenting  itself  in  equal 
profusion,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn,  that  it  is  intended  to  give 
it  a  fair  and  full  trial ;  that  machinery  has  been  devised  and 
patents  secured  for  the  various  processes,  at  a  cost  which,  under 
any  conceivable  rise  in  the  price  of  the  raw  material  in  India, 
must  still  command  a  profit.  It  is  fully  believed  that  the  fibre 
will  be  found  applicable  to  every  species  of  cloth  or  article 
usually  made  from  flax  or  hemp,  as  well  as  to  paper  pulp,  thus 
offering  a  comprehensive  remedy  for  our  present  evils,  which 
arise,  as  we  have  seen,  partly  from  the  loss  of  Russian  supj^iea 
of  hemp  and  flax,  and  partly  from  the  want  of  refuse  materuu  for 
the  paper  manufacture. 

Such  are  the  resources  which  open  to  us  as  we  look  abroad 
among  the  luxuriant  vegetable  growths  of  India  and  of  the  West 
India  islands.  But  there  are  individuals  among  us  who  are  yet 
disposed,  in  consideration  of  the  enormous  rate  of  freight  and 
other  drawbacks  existing  at  the  present  time,  to  seek  their 
remedy  nearer  home,  and  to  defer,  at  least  until  a  more  favour^ 
able  opportunity,  the  development  of  these  oriental  treasures. 
They  conceive  that  material  coming  under  the  denomination  of 
refuse  lies  around  us  in  sufficient  profusion  to  make  any  im;- 
mediate  appeal  to  the  colonies  unnecessary.  Straw  for  instance^ 
although  there  are  many  important  uses  for  it  at  present,  especially 
the  manufacture  of  straw-plat,  may,  it  is  thought,  be  made  to  serve 
a  still  more  valuable  end,  by  being  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the 
paper  manufacture.  Some  of  the  j^^l^est  attempts  to  find  a  sub- 
stitute for  rags  were  connected  wi^lvjtrials  of  straw  ;  and  these  have 
been  the  most  frequently  and  perseveringly  repeated;  proving  that 
the  availability  of  this  material  has  been  recognised  by  numerous 
persons,  and  at  different  periods.  Among  French  .experimen- 
talists, M.  Schinz  succeeded  in  making  very  fine  white  paper 
from  wheaten  straw,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  quite  equal  to 
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ftpet  made  from  rags ;  but  tb!^s  mij^ht  be  called  a  bncj  paper, 

p«t)ef'  .,  ,       ,.  ^ 

following  nVKM»®^%  -l^ft  J?l^<^4  i»  a  .X/4  fiftj;.ppvwda  weight  of 
chopped  wheaten  straw,  and  added  to  it  forty  paunds  of  quick- 
Bbm^  wkh  enough  water  to  form  a  iakt  of  plitdler  The  mhtture 
waiii^stirred  up  everyday,  and  transferred  frotn  'oA6  Vat  to  another. 
After  bemg  thteisd^ltWith  for  afdrtnight,  th^'sCiaW  was  triturated  ^ 
by  being 'Subjected  to  the'actidn  of  stkm pel's,  which  were  found 
preferable  t6''the  usual  gritiditig-mietchine  known  as  the  rolL 
The  %ti*ai4r, '  iSiu^  reduced  to  pulp,  wafi  mixed  with  an  equal 
qoantity  of  rag-pulp,  and  the  mixture  went  through  the  suDse-> 
qnent  sftages  in  the  usual  manner.  Seventy  pounds  weight  of 
very  strong  paper,  of  an  agreeable  straw  tint,  was  the  result  of 
this  process. 

Patents  have  been  taken  out  from  time  to  time  in  England 
for  improved  methods  of  producing  straw-paper ;  and  there  are 
sundry  straw-paper  mills,  we  believe,  still  in  operation. — as  Tovil 
Mills,  Maidstone,  Kent ;  Quenington  Mills,  Fairford,  Glouces- 
tenhire ;  Bumside  Mills,  Kendal,  Westmoreland ;  and  Golden 
Bridge  Mills,  near  Dublin.  The  *  Weekly  Times  *  newspaper, 
we  are  informed,  was  formerly  printed  on  straw-paper,  an4 
still  has  a  certain  admixture  of  straw  with  the  rags.  In  pure 
straw-paper,  or  in  paper  where  that  material  preponderates, 
inconvenience  is  experienced  from  brittleness^  and  the  paper 
breaks  on  being  repeatedly  doubled.  This  defect  appears,  how- 
eTer,  to  be  nearly  overcome  by  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the 
manufacturer ;  for  some  recent  specimens  of  paper  advertised  as 
*  straw  note-paper,'  are  of  so  superior  a  character  as  to  leave  little 
to  be  desired.  The  advocates  of  straw  urge  that  it  requires  less 
power  in  its  preparation  than  many  other  substances,  the  pro- ' 
cesses  being  chemical  rather  than  mechanical  by  which  it  is 
converted  into  pulp,  while  its  disadvantage  is  stated  to  be 
the  large  quantity  of  alkali  required  to  be  combined  with  its 
resinous  and  siliceous  matters.  The  alkali  thus  becomes  a  more 
important  element  of  cost  in  the  manufacture  than  the  straw  itself. 
A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  this  alkaline  solution  might  be 
used  as  the  raw  material  of  some  other  manufactures,  such  as 
soap-making,  or  for  common  glass,  instead  of  being  recovered  by 
an  expensive  mode  of  evaporation,  as  is  now  the  case.  It  must 
also  be  understood  that  the  product  from  straw  in  the  shape  of 
pulp  is  smiedl  compared  with  the  quantity  of  material  used,  cer«- 
tainly  not  more  than  half  the  weight  of  the  straw. 

It  appears  that  the  preparation  of  paper  from  common  flax  i% 
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also  about  io  be  undertaken  on  a  large  scale.  In  the  '  Times ' 
newspaper  of  February  27,  1855,  we  find  the  following  an- 
nouncement : — 

^  A  Bill  for  the  inoorporation  of  an  undertaking  to  be  called  the 
Fibre  Company,  for  supplying  the  serious  want  of  a  cheap  material 
fbr  paper  by  means  of  the  fibre  of  common  flax,  was  introduced  into 
Parliament  this  morning,  after  vain  endeavours  to  avoid  that  tr<M:d>le 
and  expense  by  obtaining  «  charter  of  limited  liability/ 

Other  materials   have  engaged   attention,  and   patents   have 
been  recently  taken  out  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  wood, 
from  hop-bines,  from  couch-grass,  water-broom,  &c.     The  re- 
duction of  wood  into  paper-pulp  is  a  process  which  would  appear 
to  be  too  costly  for  success.     It  is  performed  by  cutting  up  the 
timber  of  Scotch  fir  and  other  trees  into  blocks  of  convenient 
length,  and   submitting  each  block  to  the  action  of  a  grinder 
which  revolves  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  times  per  minute.    The 
wood  is  wetted  and  ground  at  the  same  time  ;  and  the  particles 
removed  by  the  grinding  are  very  much  in  the  state  of  pulp. 
This  is  mixed  with  rag-pulp  in  proportions  of  from  10  to  90  per 
cent.,  and  serves  to  form  dISerent  varieties  of  paper.     The  pre- 
parations now  being  made  to  manufacture  paper  from  hop-bines 
are  very  laudable,  and  we  heartily  wish  them  success.     This 
is  a  thoroughly  waste  material,  and  can  be  obtained  in  immense 
quantities,  ten  thousand  tons  being  said  to  be  available  annually. 
The  rind  of  the  potato  was  employed  by  Sch&fier,  and  frcMn  the 
potato    itself    he   made   a  valuable    drawing-paper,    extremely 
smooth   and   soft  to  the  touch,   while  its  tenacity  approached 
nearer  to  that  of  parchment  than  any  other  vegetable  substance. 
The  designation  of  the  French  patent  taken  out  by  Beretta  in 
1817    relates    to   the   rind  and    refuse-pulp,    *  les   residus    de 
pommes  de  'terre  apres  I'extraction  de  la  f^cule.'     The  strength 
and  tenacity  of  potato-stalks  would,  however,  lead  us  to  im» 
agine  that  the  whole  plant  may   be  sufficiently   productive  of 
fibre  to  be  profitably  employed.     Experiments  have  been  tried 
with  couch-grass  ;  and  the  pasteboard  made  with  it  has  proved 
to  be  of  excellent  quality.     This  manufacture  is   about   to  be 
undertaken  on  a  large  scale  at  Stamford.     The  differences   of 
opinion   among  manufacturers   and  experimentalists  as  to   the 
relative  -values   of  different  materials,   domestic  and    foreign, 
will  doubtless  lead   to  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  whole 
subject,  and  there  can  be  little  question  that  we  shall  before 
long  obtain  the  desired  end  through  some  of  the  various  cl- 
periments. 

To  what  degree  the  matter  is  affected  by  the  duty  on  pi^>er 
is  a  subject  Tv^ich  it  is  needless  just  now  to  discuss  at  length. 
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OpittioDS  sve  uttaaf^y  cxprnied  en  lioth  sides;  one^pasty  rehe^ 
MPtlj  uigiog  »iis  mpeai,  and  ^another,  inclndkig,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  many  ipapemnutmijfiactureia,  being  jbvoiirable  to  its 
Bstention.  The  duty  on  paper  being  -at  the  uniform  fixed  rate 
of  three  halfpence  per  pound,  witfaoat  (distinction  ef  quality,  it 
■aeesaarily  follows  that  on  tiie  <$heaper  kinds  the  dnty  is  modi 
higher  in  proportion  to  their  intrinsic  >Tahie  than  on  the  better 
^luJitiea.  In  bet,  it  is  affirmed  that  before  tame  of  the  ii»- 
Cenor  deacriptians  can  be  brought  into  tiie  macket  more  than 
ha^  ike  :v£alne  of  the  manufactured  article,  and  three  times 
die  value  of  the  raw  material^  must  have  been  paid  in  cash 
to  the  GoveimsMSit  Thus  it  appeam  -that  for  every  lOOOJl 
paid  for  materials  the  maker  must  estimate  a  dfurtber  expeo* 
ditnre  for  duty  vaieying  ifom  lOOOf.  to  200(U:  before  be  can 
lealise  hk  rcauk.  Tins  is  not  only  a  heavy  tax  xrpaa  capital^ 
but  it  is  vomplained  of  as  a  source  of  faAsm  competition  in  the 
trade.  The  .paper^maker,  unless  a  large  capitalist,  does  not 
alwajTs  find  it  oonvement  to  meet  the  heavy  demand  for  caidi 
entailed  by  the  visit  of  the  escise^coUector,  akhough  he  may 
have  stock  gresdy  exceeding  the  value  of  the  duty  retpdred.  He 
theieibve  sells  at  a  disadvantage,  sometimes  at  a  great  less. 
This  might  doubtless  occur  from  other  causes  in  the  case  of  a 
man  who  has  embarked  in  trade  witiioat  sufficient  capital ;  y«t 
these  causes,  we  may  imagine,  could  Mit  be  so  constantly  re« 
esning,  or  so  imperative  in  their  operation,  as  the  iperiodical 
visits  of  the  -excise.  Various  ineonvenienoes  also  arise  to  the 
paper-maker  from  the  mode  'of  collection.  Forty-Height  Ikmits' 
notice  must.be  given  to  the  excise  officer  to  attend  and  change 
theidtt^,  and  after  chcofging^  the  paper  must  be  left  in  a  packed 
state  in  the  mill  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  kniger  previous  to 
its  icmoraL  This  interferes  with  the  rapid  execution  of  orders. 
WhoEionoe  removed,  it  is  not  allowed  to  be  broogfat<back  into  the 
mill,  under  any  circumstances,  even  of  accident  to  it,  without 
sending  for  an  officer  to  inspect  it  and  grant  a  certificate ;  and 
should  it  be  worked  oqrer  again,  a  seccmd  duty  is  charged.  The 
knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  buyer,  that  paper  cannot  be  re- 
Inmed  to  the  mannflBctory,  givoi  arise,  it  is  said,  -to  frivolous 
•bjecrtions,  with  a  view  to  losrer  lAe  price.  The  dkadvantage 
of  these  arrang^sients  would  be  mndi  more  severely  felt,  were  it 
not  fbr^^ertaiU'deviGeB  of  the  pnqperHoaakers,  such  as  ^ving  fre- 
fncnl,  perliape  daily  notices  to  tharg^y  'on  the  chance  of  iKuch 
notices  being  aeoessary. 

Jks  one  instanoe  ont  of  many  -which  might  be  given  of  the 
nnespected  wi^  in  whioh  the  dnty  on  paper  iolerfeies  with  our 
iasnrw  in  certain  brandkea  ^of  juaimfactave  nod  throws   the 
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ouday.     *lt  is   tbbIJ^«riiifj^  iofnidQSitfiifli^Uky^^^ 
strength ;  he  is  able  by  this  to  meet  all  tastes,  and  there  are 
almost  as  many  shades^ol.lastfc -aa_thfiiejMre  wearers.     Then  the 
demand  for  a  great  variety  of  patterns  calls  forth  the  taste  and 
stinmlates.  the  ingenuity  of  artists,  who  see  a  larger  field  opening- 

mffil&«S^Se'i<^^1^  t&^m^>S&&SlS6ilfS^  HaOvmA^  of 
which  ma9ufactar£A^^i|ft{^^)impUy»^49udlh^ 
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jLjfit  oL  a    ,         ^  ^        ^ 

1&pfi^af  .ih'yi^'tfddd'tli^^'l^  ttr  siller  Imirt^^life 

competitton  of  frisfflf  ^^t€es  engt^^gih^  ih  ^  ft.  ^  ^  Sucfe!  irttlS  Vl^^h'h 
incline'  to  ftflfiU  tWit*  tfe^  <i^ne!fetl^A^>^  tW^tii^  *l*li>*  fo  hfe^^ 

\&xciae  T€gulalions  affect,  to  any  material  exten^  the  rapid  exe-^ 
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^^lif e^  >[^(MI^  %^yikfll»<M  thiri^alief^ibii^ritoqrfvraBi  lit  m^^AmA- 
^mit^  tfti^ftt^Lctt^iv^hria^^qftiifv  m^tbi^powiv  ofHisiiBtoiiun 

^to«d«!,^oQld^p^<ftlMi  A  g#«at'ifteTiii(t1le  price  bfltettlvlklr/iaid 
«t*l»iis«q«i>eiit 'kd-ea^ill  «be  -pfeice'of  Pi^.  Tiib,  koi^ever;  is  a 
lillttet'  «i4iic&«wwM'»bM<  'tigfeU  itself/  <*'Tbe6piflioa  of  the  kle 
Cbalw^lor'df  tkt^  E^iheq^ettta  the  subject  ^as  thus  girenui  the 
I^ep6rt  of  the  debate  <on  the  Adterikemait  dvAyi  July  1^  1653.  '  The 
^per->(iul!y,he  Wttsqurifte  ready  to  admit,  was  an  inexpedient  and 
ttipolitie  tax  altogether,  because  it  imposed  on  the  trade  of  the 
^owmtiy  a  bdrden  fbtally  disproportioned  to  the  amount  of  the 
revenue  received.  It  interfered  with  employment  throughout  the 
country  in  a  most  inconvenient  form,  because  the  paper  trade, 
if  free,  would  not  be  confined  to  the  great  centres  of  population, 
but  would  find  its  way  to  other  localities  throughout  the  country, 
«ad  diffuse  employment  among  a  different  class  of  the  population. 
Therefore  the  paper-duty  was  a  tax  essentially  bad  in  itself^  ai^, 
ao  soon  as  the  state  of  the  treasury  would  allow,  it  ought  to  be 
repealed.'  But  as  the  state  of  the  treasury  will  allow  nothing 
of  the  kind,  all  argument  on  the  subject  is  useless  at  present.  It 
is  not  now  that  we  can  dispense  with  a  tax  which,  in  1853, 
yielded  to  Government  the  sum  of  1,148,116/. 


Art.  IX« — 1.  Parhamentary  Papers  relating  to  the  Negotiation 
'    at  Vteana  on  the  Eattem  Question.    PreeaUed  to  both  Houees 

of  Parliament.     PartXIII.     London,  1855. 
%*  Le  Parti  de  la  Paix  au  Parkment  Anglais;  Diacours . pro^ 
noneds  a  la  Chambre  des  Communes^  par  MM.  Gladstone^  Cobden, 
Bright  J  Sydney  Herbert^  et  Sir  James  Graham.     Traduction 
Complete.     Par  Louis  Hymans.    BruxeUes.     1855. 

A  WAR  undertaken  without  a  jKiliqy,  and  without  a  well- 
defined  object,  cannot  lead  either  to  useful  or  beneficial 
results.  Such,  as  regards  those  who  undertook  it,  has  been  the 
-esse  with  thi^  war  in  which  we  are  uqw  engaged.  *  The  inde- 
.pendence  and  integrity '  of  a  kingdom  are  vague  terms ;  their  very 
use  almost  implies  that  they  mean  nothing.    To  no  country  are 

they 
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thej  less  appUoaUe  thantoTurkay.  We  shadl  sIhiw  that  the  fint 
conditions^  we,  the  defenders  and  protectois  of.  Turkey^  propose 
for  her  acceptance  as  a*  basis- of  peace  impose  a  direct  violation  of 
both.  If  a  war  involying  vast  sacrifices  of  nien>and  money  shoold 
end  in  estabUshing  the  very  state  of  ^ngs  which  it  was  entered 
upon  to  prevent^  no  one  will  deny  that  it  will  have  been  an  un^ 
necessary  war,  and  that  those  who  embarked  their  oountry  in.it 
have  been  guilty  of  a  great  public  crime.  We  believe  that  we 
have  barely  escaqped  the  terrible  responsibility  whidieuoh  a  result 
would  have  entailed  upon  us^  Had  the  n^;otiati<ms  opened  during 
the  wfxing  at  Vienna  ended  in.  a  peace,  based  upon*  the  conditioos 
now  known  as  ^  the  four  points,'  we  do  not  hesitate  to  declare 
that  not  only  would  the  war  have  utterly  failed  in  attaining  tl^ 
objeots^  which  it  is  pretended  it  waa  undertaken  to  effect,  but  we 
should  have  placed  Turkey  in.  a  position  which  must  either  have 
led  to  the  oomplete  loss  of  her  independence,  and  have  threatened 
her  real  int^^ity,.  or  must  have  plunged  us  before  long  ia  a 
contest  even  more  terrible  than  that  in  which  we  axe  now  involved 
and  far  more  doubtful  in  its  results* 

We  shall  have  little  difiBculty  in  proving  what  we  have  asserted. 
3o  palpable  was  the  utter  worthlessness  of  the  conditions  pro^ 
posed  at  Vienna,  as  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  great  question 
at  issue,  and  as  the  French.  Emperor  ha»  himseltf  declared  se 
'  vaguely  wece  the  bases  formulated,'  that  the  Government,  whep 
pressed  in  a.  late  debate  upon  the  subject,  seems  to  have  sunt* 
marily  disclaimed  any  further  countenance  of  them.  Indeed  it 
would  almost  appear  that  Count  Nesselrode  was  justified  in 
asserting,  when  reviewing  G>unt  Walewski's  explanatory  account 
of  the  conferences,  that  from  the  commencement  the  English 
and  French  Governments  had  no  intention  whatever  of  conclud- 
ing a  peace  i:ipon  those  terms,  which  were  nferely  put  forward 
as  a  pretence  and  to  make  a  show  of  a  desire  to  bring  the  war  to 
a  termination. 

Whstiier  such  may  have  been  the  case  or  not,  we  cannot  bat 
state  our  conviction  that  the  affidis  of  this  oountry  have  rafely 
been  transacted  in  a  more  unslatesmanlike  fashion,  its  national 
character  exposed  to  more  grave  injury,  and  its  very  existence  as 
a  great  power  more  seriously  jeopardised,  than  during  the  prose- 
cnti6n,  under  snccmMive  Administrations,  cf  this  war.  Whilst  an 
amount  of  incapacity  and  n^ldot  almost  unequalled  has  charac- 
terised the  conduct  ci  the  war,  a  similar  amount  of  inoomp^ea^ 
and  ignorance  has  marked  the  attempts  made  in  the  first  Wh 
stance  to  direct  it  and  afterwards  to  bring  it  to  a  coneluduNL 
The  history  of  the  first  negotiation£^  ending  in  the  fiulinre  of  the 

celebrated 
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oelebrated  Vienna  note,  will  remain  a  lasting:  reproach  to  our 
Foreign  Office  and  our  diplomacy ;  die  protocols  of  the  second 
confiorences  of  Vienna  will  not  tend  to  remove  it. 

We  do  not  wish  to  recapitulate  the  history  of  the  present  war, 
nor  to  investigate  afresh  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  it  We 
have  in  articles  written  during  the  course  of  events  placed  before 
our  readers  both  a  narrative  of  the  war  and  our  own  views  as  to 
its  origin  and  the  principlea  involved  in  it  We  can  turn  with 
peculiar  satisfaction  to  those  articles  as  containing  opinions  and 
anticipations  which  have  been  fully  borne  out  ssid  verified  by 
subsequent  occurrences,  and  the  justice  and  truth  of  which  are 
now  generally  recognised.  We  wish  merely  to  call  to  the  re- 
collection of  our  readers  that  which  we  have  always  considered 
to  be  the  immediate  objects  of  the  war  as  distinct  from  itspossible 
results.  ^  The  independence  and  integrity  of  Turkey/  as  we 
have  already  observed,  convey  no  definite  meaning.  They  are 
terms  which  may  be  interpreted  in  a  thousand  different  ways, 
according  to  the  opinions  and  views  of  those  who  use  them.  The 
real  objects  of  our  armed  interference  were  to  save  Turicey  from 
the  immediate  danger  of  a  Russian  invasion,  to  secure  her  for 
the  future  ixom  a  sudden  attack  by  superior  forces  always  held 
in  menace  over  her,  to  put  an  end  to  tliat  assumed  right  of 
protectorate  over  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan  professing 
the  Greek  faith,  which  gave  Russia  a  virtual  sovereignty  over 
toe  greater  part  of  the  population  of  European  Turkey, ,  a^d  to 
protect  the  Principalities  against  future  occupation  and  that 
undue  interference  of  Russia  which  was  equally  fatal  to  their 
prosperity  and  dangeroua  to  the  Ottoman  Empire.  We  will  no^ 
proceed  to  inquire  how  far  the  conditions  upon  which  we  professed 
ourselves  ready  to  make  peace — that  is  to  say,  ^  the  four  points  '— 
would  have  secured  either  of  these  objects^ 

The  sense  which  the  Allies  attached  to  the  principles  lai4 
down  in  the  four  points  was  conveyed  in  an.  official  memoraa- 
dom  to  Prince  Gortchakoff  by  the  Plenipotentiaries  of.  Austria^ 
France,  and  Great  Britain,  as  early  as  the  28th  of  December, 
1854.  It  is  not  stated  by  whom  this  document  was  drawn  up. 
We  presume  that  Turkey  was  consulted,  but  this  doea  not  appear. 
In  some  respects,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  it  was  modified^ 
and.  an  essential  part  of  it  appears  to  have  been  rejected  altogether 
by  some  parties  to  the  conference,  namely  that  which  reserved 
to  the  allied  Governments  the  power  to  put  forward  such  final 
conditions  as  might  seem  to  them  to  be  required  beyond  thfi 
four  guarantees  by  the  general  interests  of  Europe ;  a  reservation 
which,  if  anything  were  intended  by.it,  waa  one  of  very  consides- 
able  importance. 

Cr^c^,  The 
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f|g|lMfid9e^Ibxr^^ni^l9BiiftB^  mUMnm^fiqrd 

.n<i^lMl^^iiifU^iiv&rA8iAibe^  ^^adsl'ihisduoiinknYieOia. 

/rItbbffeiidifdaibioibtsnMctoutthiwt  -of  ziUi/fciBb^rftjiiDfiiidiedBHttsh 
<)}GQl/»M»mtiin  kid  icamttor^mogilbf  siiig^ittanbRtQlAamoMatf^^ 
-dfifHiei  bar  KbrlMr^itOigeti'iEklj^aiiestim^fdi^U^ 

:  ^^3ii«[x0i|iaiDiVl]^Mtft  4(kiikffrl«stablnhcdliiii»[(nipu*ataov  ad  a 
,l>jdi|>l0ltiatfMl^«Mr>>9^]kbd  tiiiiitnMta  .Itateibiaau)  d^fcdAeoatiflvAe 
oilref9e9MMbi»s\i0i  tkb  badn%txWes6  ^utaadlteflh<iiratb  Easier 

affairs,  or  with  the  real  merits  of  the  questions  at  iasvAiBioo^^n 
ztru  Mude  ^MiMfMiqj^flkfe  BseMilAfiiDht^ifxiibflS  AiostfiaikCCkmrt 
ii'teAdfioni  m  theiFigqghi JWoqipaJr  Titinri^^iafgriyited  insdShwhw 
t^<«nenli {if((ir>  aoom. njeirf|9i;<«i} [(SonstaoliiiiiiplBbvhiknBgr*  thaif Jaoigfdsof 
-•>i^MuaiBlnli|ip9;i)nIuwg>i^^rMce)dm  biflKlncifintdetafcle 

-\iMicq/a§i^i$MmpiAt\i^kefitiUa^  lasU/Ifisiaepa- 

hntajfaadfttrfA  ittjokioialbt  itiMJobivm^ogrtmlL,  ai>i;oig-Jyit(>riigahity 
^:  hieiiiMkAUe.^?/iDttriiigiithe>latt  fioii£are^aiMJ  Btaijii  ilb  JiiDigrs, 
,')  nii4»7Sihdf  Umr  apdciailji  8cail>ofrqa[n  iWilipivaff)(|l^  eaH|u^  i  of 
^•liM^iilnBoan^lfiie^l'vrTte  iatetetgnpeanrf,  Mac^(|nil}ifinxrt(linftr  to 
nn'ftiiMbaip  jmUblled  b^fdthe  )grcai^h£k>ilnraipdBf iipskt  ttK^Blftem 
'Hlquiisi»on/iwa|cvj  hgig  ikaBvadmsnppim^  oAtdbakeioid'Mmifmm^  ihud 
sediad^fby^tlma  iteiierbi  aoaipAsitioatkiflLotbek)  IwMxyn^iati  iiiiB^tr- 
or[fofetpraid)^diia^di«d[>lMbe4fi(iB^IriypAtal^  a»f»iidbB*aiBiililaiid 
i)d&plflfUitUti  yrTbct^aUMM  hfii^a^tdldafa^lsfMiHBtdEo^tfgAlpad^ 
MtiAiRdfspJa  ^>liM^iaMifte5DBdv«lfi4gen«dmbd^ 
i>  >secm^itdidiiradW)imrfkMteaB^  Apmr  Ai)nBOL\^§fiot)c>xaBM^ »io 

have  well  fitted  him  for  taking  a  prominent  share/tini'dfe  liht- 
I)f)diiiifnsfatnVSi0iflsxow  i{)Z^AoiH  noirM  has  foofl  ^h  .M  liJoS 
[.oiii^dbrXitai^  tii«.boad^tarnef(f>kdeiiGMkteUdditfr  dil^ 

o/Al;  fiftciBtxnqmaiapi  ftlftfad^i^postgoffMHiifigiiJAMrtkife  it^ldng 
y->]^o<fetifcTCbniliinitiiiojflcy/afeAhB^  iB£Mnkrr«rfs«he 

f  i  >Mg«tvOKhii{aliiligoftiiitiofianRn^^  aristoaB^dteyeifcBdbaiJWLcn 

l)fiqi^eatiooi<iooniftdtefcidiA;ithe-jBrin^ 
onofs  tfaie.iGiYtd^iGiniteh))  t}a^doiikA^^Mfhr^^^ 
7otfhgniiMi;ttmr^rtoobtijdiini»SBdiaA0^e>rC^  fi6lr,«l^ofagh 

oI€ie  AiuMiaii{QiMtf<|aiUBeid;  wiAfa  atsr  ^^kttrt  iadv^had  alwi^FilfllMpd 
^i-MnsettoBOuasfjfoicwiidiAiBiiAig  jyL3df^  finMnnfak  p«i6  iriien 

oithqlqiiiHifaniQafcsisgWiSffcegias^ysaiMtt  wj^MHiylnd 

-rio  adbnii«d'j^tb£i;'(}alK^agtefilMtm        xfd&r  qieraidifioBUB^fOtfie 
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iyiobM  aMi§rff)ibefln  tUndk  i^UupidMhiie^4iidid[IIfuIly 
fnfdbjpnMUia  gnnHMfTor/ftetf  tfniidailit8tiQqindk9>iK<iUc^n^ 
.fifioFWrnioBiifeetiiTiKiM^  efnm«Mciiig94difcdiitiiBii^^ 

eiitoAtiraBwiffifW)yiBfilragBafD)nted^  vf  i&iii|Ao- 

jfl  iiiiiirt  (JmaihTpUrfodemliiAy  iiwik|p<M^ 

^udite'jbniigfatitdDlMarjiilsrfBi^^  kikiw* 

^iii^;te)aBpfaciaIfy  coBiieelbd^wi^^ltettuti^rtt  iafapittodJtor<hif<lun- 

£  he  vttir£*u^IeiiiatiBtiibfcl<daBiiM*U»  Midiynmii^sif^ek^e : 

(roMadi  cUdenllotho^jMs  clr>Tiu^obad  ««Ul  Waaoblidiie^^iifothe 

negociatBOOti  1r  znoiJefMfj)  '>fit  to  eJnorn  J/j'jt  odt  riJiv/  lo  ^giiWfl/^ 
nuo3Mi;iAramil  SffflfeHUyt^llKlVrdMtkE  i^ka^pottiptiM^  -^liul^  was 

loahoipBtfaaili  a^adidirdiila|lBiMliiat?.n<)£)Itlii>i^9i^8^^  di)^tfalnsaR>st 

,r*oidbd^  tDrinotf  l)l*iB'«)lowiddc>a  tfoioiyiiiiRrtbifUiiscQUwbftnrcilis 
tociiUwg/ifcin  aiifiieMr/tadhnU  agnledrCD:  t][^k(i»pi  wicU  ibOiSmkmoe, 
o}tfidbtnoohtl!M|>l^oaflM  ^(poptaMId  diHaselt')«ili^imi^nriiigt/ihe 
cnsif^iseai  thtiPbg^atA<mMftbaj^  ^d^iT  bslUBklaif  (pnd«rt|ithe 
bci Jm  ■iy  I II  dwhicbfdMlte^  »d  .iwqinaialjrirgngb  egdui^ttiCljnciiMvJitfae 
-}4pBBia^iiif>diM  crfithetSidlaiiiJhiQme  ifiitPtettt  ■adJyf«M)db0e 
ixMf  (theiGiMrfbrmaBs  AatBtA^titI^»ha^9fW(lHtabI^U)teoin«'j^^ 

-aiit  ffiteiraa^iaiia  Jnoninunq  n  ^niiliiJ  lo't  niifl  l)')JJft   IJov/  oviid 

Both  M.  de  Bool  and  Baron  Prokesch  wenrra£ieiidfipJMUfted 
9^  ^qde^tefcliUelAj^dtRMi^^eraoii^  ^teOiHadiW^aired 

^rMgk  ^BSmkiJaa^i^i&i  iBniw(^iflbniMtUA  n^J^pitetffcnifa  ;IAie 

mhbmnndMt^?l^pMMl|edi^sfi^[^^  €Utii*Sa^fiilbe 

iotin9Kdiadto£»silnt^xaiB^/i^obs)^  Tuiulwta  Atoetwk,  qii^  Ane 

noib?  dMf  affcuoMd  Bi^i  Kafbei&^^dhwofidlkivofiolthRXJoatifdn^ 
9()to,^^naiofa|iltriarEdp  willi  JcdtiiuiMliiffiRnmttfi37ld»<»etMWiitie  oki- 
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1toreit»4>f  hk  Gauiitry9.aBd:to^ta]»itD'her  adventi^  iher diOka^aBom 
of  the'  beUigeianl;  poweinu  We-  shall  «ee  kow  {ax.  Austria  w6ald 
have  pvofited  by  tite  solation  psopesed  by  Goant  BiuJ,  and,  ti> 
a  onrtam  detent,. adopted  by  the  AUiefti.  Baroa  Prokesch  eonld 
supply  his  coUei^ae*  with  such'  looal  infoiriiiationf  and  detaila  ais 
were  neoessary  to  the  discussion  of  the  qnestionsr  under  considem- 
tion,.and  to  this  able  diplomatist  appears  to  have  been  confided 
tiie  task  of  drawing  up  the  piineipal  doouments  which  formed 
the  bases  of  the  proposals  sulunitted  at  the  oonferenees^  It 
need  ereate  no  surprise  that  Load  John  Russdl^  Lonf  Wesi- 
flabCNreland)  and  M.  de  BourqvMney  should  have  fallen  an  easgr 
prey  to  such  ants^nists  as  M*  de  Titoff,  Count  Buel,  and  Baioa 
Prokesch,  and  that  the  Turkish  plenipotentiary  should  have  been, 
without  ceremony^  put  aside  altogether. 

The  first  conference  commenced  by  a  recapitulation,  on  the 
part  of  Count  Buol,  of  the  four  articles  containing  the  principles 
vq>on  which,  atone-  peaoe  could  be  concluded,  and  by  a  few 
vague  generalities  and  professions  of  die  sincerity  of  Austria^ 
The  French,  English,  and'  Turkish  plenipotentiaries  concoriBd 
in  the  sentiments  expressed  hy  theix  Austrian  eolleagues^x  and 
insisted  upon  the  right  which  their  Govenvnenls  had  reserved  to 
themselFes^of  making,  in  addition  to  and  beyond  the  four  guas- 
antees,  such  special  conditions  as  might  appear  to  be  called  fbv 
by  the  general  interests  of  Europe.  Prince  Grortehalseff  recorded 
his  adherence  to  the  prinoiples  contained  in  the  four  avtidesy 
and,  without  contesting  the-  right  of  belligerent  peweraito  add 
other  demands,  aooording  to  the  chances  of  war,  declared  the 
obligation  he  was  under  to  keep  withindie  limits  of  the  foas 
pmnts ;  a  dedaration  to  whidi  it  would  i^pear  the  Aostrisii 
jdenipotentiacies,  altboog^  in.ambigiions  luignage,  assented..     . . 

These  preliminaries  having  been  settled^  the  Conferenee 
entered  upon  the  discussion  of  the  first  point,  which  declavsd 
tbttt  ^the  proleetorate  exercised  by  BAissia  over  Moldayi*  and 
Wallaohia  should  cease,  and  the  privileges  coBferced  by  the 
Saltan  on  those  Principiditiesy  as  wdl  as  on  Servia,  should  hentse- 
forWard  be  plaoed  under  the  ooUestiye  gaarantee  of  the  con- 
tmctii^  Powers.'  A  paper  was  read  by  Bwron  Piobesrfi  oon- 
taiaing  what  was  tenned  the  ^  development  of  the  first  point.' 
ThiS'doeameBt,.discnssed  during  thres^confesenoes  and  somevdu^ 
modified,  was  idtimately  accepted. 

In  lararaining  the  protocols  of  the  conferenees  relating  to  this 
first  point,  it  is  evident  that,  whilst  the  rights  botb  of  the  Porte 
and  of  the  Principalities  themselves  were  either  summarily  dealt 
with  or  altc^thsr  ovsrioeiced,  the  veal  ^usstion^  at  issue  was  &e 
degree  of  influence  to*  be  bswafler  exoretsed  by  Austria  and 
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BcuHnm  in  ibam-frnvixmBB*,  The  three  days-  anigned  to  the  d» 
€11— ion  of  Baion.  Prelcesdi's  memonndam  were  occupied  bj 
IHde  more  than  a  straggle  artfoUj  earned  oa  between  the  plmiL- 
poteHtioriee  of  thow  two  Power*  for  eapremaey  in  this  part  of 
the  Solten'a  dominions.  The  English  and  Fnnch  plenipoteir- 
twwieB  appear  to  have  looked  on,  eqoally  igBorsnt  of  the  objects 
o£  their  Anstrian  and  Sasaian  ooUeagae*  and  of  the  read  inteieats 
at  stake.  Aarif^  Effendi,  at  the  oaackision^  sasenwd  a  libertj  of 
actiim  with  regard'  to  everj  point  of  impartance  agreed  upon  hj 
the  other  jdeanpotentiaries, — a  reservation  wfaieh  would  probafalj 
have  profited  hxm  little  had  the  other  points  been.aettled  and  tlse 
baaea  of  peaoe  been  consequently  secnred. 

Thedocament  proposed  by  the  Aastriaar  plenipotcntiaiies  aa 
the  development  of  the  first  point*  is  one.  of  a  ^viery  remaricaUe 
nature,  it  most  oondosiFsly  proves  the  policy  of  Austria  as 
ngaids  Turkey,  the  ofojeots  she  proposes-  to  herself  to  attain 
whilst  pfesermg'  an  anned  neutrality  during  the-  wac,  and  the 
advantages  she  gidns^  by  bidding  the  balance  between)  Ike  bcUt- 
gerent  powers*  The  fint  artide  declares  that  ^  no.esdnsive  pro- 
tection shall  in  futme  be  exercised  over'  Moldavia,.  Walladua, 
and  Servian  These  few  'woids  lead  to  two  important  condusions 
which  are  totally  at  variance  with  facts,  viz.  that  Russia  had  a 
right  of  preteetioK  over  the  dnee  pro?iirce%  and  that  her  trsalff 
nhoions  with  tbe  Porte,  as  regards  Servia,  were  similar  to  those 
wiisrring^  the  Daaulnan  Principalities.  The  object  of  the  Aus- 
trian pleiiipata!itiane»in^UBM]g  these  words  wott  evident,  and  did 
not  escape  Prince  Gortohakoff.  In  the  first  Conference  be 
objected  tatlv wofd  ^  protectorate,'  which  had  been  intsodueedinto 
the^original' drafts  aa  conveying  the  idea:  that  it  had  been  enjoyed 
by  virtue  of  adislinat  treaty  right.  Nevertheless^  when  it  suited  the 
ends  of  Ro8sia,'1iie  sanwtenn  bad  beenuseddn  documents  is»wd  by 
Ims:  *  Prote<stion'  was  then  substituted,  as  inferring'  a* less  posi- 
tive right.  In  liiei  second  OosifBreDos,  Ite  Russian  fden^petsn- 
tiaiy  pointed  ont*  that  tke  relatieas  of  Sen^  to  Russia  were 
diflfarent  from  thoae  of  Wallaehia  and'  MoUavia ;  diis  distine- 
tion,  however,  having  apparendy  not  been  recognised  in  1842 
sad  1848,  wben  Russia  interfered  in  the  internal  affairs  of  that 
pmvince,  and  claimed  the  exercise  of  rights  similar  to  thoae 
whk&  she  am^ated  to  heiadf  in  die  other  Principalities. 
Prince  Grortotmkeff  perceived  that  it  was  d^intendcm  of  Count 
'Baol  to  extend  aa  mndi  as  possible  the  right  of  interference  in 
the  affnra  of  die  Danubian.  provineea.  when  that  right  was  to 
be  enjoyed  by  the  four  Powers^  He  knew  that  such  a  daim 
once  eonweded  would  enaUe  Austria  to*  eslablkh  an  induenoe 
hostile  to  that  of  Russia  in  Waliachia  and  Moldasria,  and  to  its 
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^xdusioB'-mr'^Senria./rtiAldtbiigb  itioUiiriifKrifiii^gft'rdligblTbe 
extended)  to^fiftace  moA  ^finglrad)  '^j^et^ttliilHhiM^Mwr,  JrQ«i[|ih|tb 
«Ustaiieetaadri^ir  wawbi^f  pottricali^oimf  bwi  imlfc  tbn  VHqwpkf 
Ikies,'  GQUld  soMnaely  .waiiMtiifiiBMWQtnof  tlritmi ti v/DiqiR  ymmA 
yixtvL^\\^  be  >eBercke<V  m  their>  T«MAeriJ^  iknaliMy  IpfabirliMl 
already  iflMinvated  dml/ it  would  belies.^cr^  bfik^aftai  Ukwp»mM 
the  Western  I  PdMren  in  the^  tliree  tpiovuMicaf' o-lt/Unitrttei  Aat 
the  four  Poweis  piolessed  merely  toft^  ^tumaiite 'rtther  viffata  vMii 
immunities  of  <  the  Principalities^  but  hgr^ttbe  tannrf  of  tba*ezpl#« 
natory  act  not  only. was  the  right  of  ^-coattniialT  guy  tat  Miotic  wai 
interf^ence  conferred  upon  Austria,  butt  she  obtained  th^msaaa 
of  finding  at  all  times  an  excuse  to  intemieddlo  in  ihe  inlnwMl 
affairs  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  eiwn,  as  'We  shall  show^ 
to  invade  and  occupy  their  territories. 

The  Russian  plenipotoiitiaries  proposed  some  modifieatiiMM 
of  the  Austrian  draft,  which  were  discussed  during  the  second 
and  third  conferences,  and  were  partially  adopted.  The  deve- 
lopment  of  the  first  point,  thus  amooded,  was  agreed  to  by  the 
Plenipotentiaries  of  the  four  Powers ;  Aarif  Effendi,  however, 
accepting  it  under  reservation.  Much  of  the  most  objectionable 
part  of  the  original  Austrian  proposal  was  retained,  and  we 
believe  that,  so  far  from  the  rights  of  the  Porte  having  been 
better  established  than  they  previously  were,  or  the  Prindpalitiea 
guarded  from  the  danger  of  future  invasion,  and  itheftruUemal 
tranquillity  and  progress  secured,  the  very  reverse  w^d  have 
been  the  case  had  &ie  terms  of  that  agreemoit  been  'hereafler 
carried  out 

The  three  Principalities  were  still  treated  as  standing  in 
Ae  same  relation  to  Russia.  This  blunder,  for  blund^  it 
nndonbtedly  was  on  our  part,  would  have  been  fatal  to  the 
liberties  of  Servia  and  to  the  develojmient  of  its  institutions. 
Prince  Gortchakoff,  as  we  have  already  observed,  had  himadf 
pointed  out  that  a  distinction  existed  betweoi  that  province  and 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  and  in  two  memorandums  comnumi- 
cated  to  the  Gmference  he  detailed  the  rights  and  imnranitiea 
which  they  respectively  enjoyed.  But  the  distinction  did  not 
consist  in  this  alone.  The  Servians,  after  a  long  and  bloody 
atruggle  against  the  Turks,  carried  on  without  fbmgn  aid,  had 
acquired  their  own  independence,  subject  onlj  to  the  suzerainty 
of  the  Sultan.  The  Porte,  by  the  Convention  of  Akerman,  had 
engaged  to  reguUUe  with  the  Servian  deputies  the  meamuree  vAich 
cffedUd  the  rights  and  immunities  of  the  Principalities^  and  whidi 
were  afterwards  to  be  embodied  in  an  Imperial  Firman,  to  be 
issued  within  eighteen  months  of  the  date  of  the  Convention,  and 
to  be  moreover  communicated  to  Russia. 
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rince  is  iBlmbitBd  hj  a  SdaventaQ  popnliftioa^  i^tmiog  the 
BQcleos  of  similar  races  not  oalj  mfaaUting  the  Turkish  dcmii* 
nions,  bat  the. adjacent  Anstiian  temtones.  As  she  has  obtained 
for  herself  an  almost  independent  nationality,  and  has  made  rapid, 
progress  in  developing  her  institutions  and  strengthening  her 
goyemment,  the  Sclavoniaiis  of  the  south  natondly  look  to  her 
as  their  representative,  and  as  a  raHying^point  hereHfter  when  a 
Sclavonian  state  shall  be  farmed  in  southern  Europe.  The 
Austrian  cabinet  has  viewed  ^ith  deep  jealonsy  and  distrust 
this  progress,  and  the  tendency  shown  by  the  Servians  towards  a 
free  and  libcnral  government.  Whilst  Russia  has  endeavoured  to 
enHst  the  national  feeling  in  Servia  in  her  favour,  and  to  direct 
and  control  what  has  been  termed  the  ^Pansolavonic'  movenent 
in  the  South,  Austria  has  done  her  utmootito  ohedc  and  to  crush 
it  Through  her  frontier  authcMrities  and  her  diplomatic  agenla 
in  Belgrade  she  has  waged  a  continual  straggle  with  the  Seurviaa 
government,  thrown  every  impediment  in  the  way  oi  improve- 
ment,  and  by  her  intrigues  has  ibmsuted  dissension  and  disnnioa 
amongst  the  leading  men  of  the  pcoviaoe.  The  Servians  have 
lesolutely  opporod  to  the  best  of  their  ipower  this  interferenee  in 
their  national  afibirs,  and  have,  with  remarkable  ^courage  and 
persecveranoe,  defeated,  by  mare  than  one  puUic  act,  the  attempt 
which  Austria  has  long  been  making  to  obtain  a  direct  influence 
and  control  over  the  administration  of  their  afiaurs  and  their 
pdblic  officers.  When  Austria  endeavcmaed  to  induce  the  Sultan 
to  sanction  an  armed  occupation  of  Servia  as  well  as  of  the 
Danubian  Principalities  —  an  oocnpation  to  which  Ei^land 
would  probably  have:given  a  ready  cona^i^— tfie  Servians  indig- 
nantly protested  agamst  such  .a  violation  pf  their  national  inde- 
pendence by  a  Power  opcm  which  they  iodked  even  with  more 
jealousy  aiiid  iear  thui  they  did  upon  Hussia.  The  language 
(^  the  pretest  «hieh  they  at  that  time  addressed  to  the  Forte 
proves  the  depth  and  n^emenoe  of  the  national  feeing  Against 
Austria.     The  Govenuneatidedared  that 

^  they  saw  in  the  threatened  occupation  a£  the  Servian  territory  an 
isolated  action  of  Austria,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  acting  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  general  policy  of  Europe  in  support  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
created  for  herself  the  means  of  invading  Servia,  and  of  causing  in  that 
principality,  by  her  unjust  and  oppressive  behaviour,  that  very  disorder, 
that  very  confusion,  and  that  very  desdlation,  whidi  it  is  iwHrtieulariy 
Ae  interest  of  ^e  Ottoman  Empire,  as  it  is  that  df  the  powers  allied 
to  it,  to  prevent,  and  the  dangeie  of  which  the  gcvenunent  and  notioD 
ef  Servia  wouM  devote  'theoMelves  witk  -all  their  sffinrts  ^  tecp  gS 
horn  that  eonntiw/ 
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Hov  wall  fouaded  were  *the  appT^«nioii8  of  ihe  Servians  hat 
keeB'ttbundant^ypfored  by  the  reeeni  conduct  of  the  Austrian 
aodiorities  in  WaUaehia  ad9  Moldavia.  * 

*The  Servian  nation,'  the  protest  goes  on  to  declare,  *  has  so  decided, 
a  mistrust,  if  not  hatred,  of  Austria,  that  the  entrance  of  the  Austrians 
into  Servia  would  be  immediately  considered  by  every  one  as  so 
imminent  a  danger,  so  g^reat  a  misfortune,  that  all  the  proceedings  of 
the  Servians  would  be  dhrecttd  against  ^e  Austrian  -troops,  all  the 
energy  of  the  nation  would  be  employed  in  resisting  those  enemies,  in 
whom  is  always  aapposed  to  be  perwuified  that  oupidity  which  uvgea 
Austria  toaeek  to.eKeroise  in  Servia,  no  matter  undbr  what  patEonage, 
an  ^^tistic  infliiaaee.' 

That  interference  on  the  part  of  Austria  which  the  Servians 
have  so  long  and  so  energetically  resisted,  and  which  has  hitherto 
only  been  attempted  by  indirect  and  illegal  means,  would  have 
been  authorised  by  treaty  had  the  four  points  been  accepted  by 
Russia.  But  even  greater  injury  and  injustice  would  have  been 
done  to  Servia.  Hitherto  her  right  of  self-^vemment  has  been 
admitted.  An  hereditary  succession  has  been  established,  whilst 
in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  the  princes  are  named  by  the  Porte 
in  conjunction  with  Russia  for  seven  years  only.  Her  adminis* 
tration  has  been  organised  upon  a  very  efficient  basis,  and  liar 
been  gradually  improving.  She  has  to  a  certain  extent  repre^ 
sentative  institutions.  The  changes  and  reforms  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  government  have  resulted  from  the  acts  of  the 
Servian  people,  and  have  not  been  brought  about  by  the  inter- 
ference, nor  have  required,  as  similar  changes  in  WsJlachia  and 
Moldavia  have  done,  the  sanction,  of  Russia  or  the  Porte. 
Nevertheless,  by  the  agreement  icome  to  at  the  conferences  with 
regard  to  the  first  point,  the  Porte,  **  considering  that  the  three 
Principalities  are  very  nearly  connected  with  the  general  interests 
of  Europe^' — that  is  to  say,  that  Austria  and  Russia  dread  in  them 
a  well-established,  progressive,  and  liberal  government, — ^binds 
itself  to  msJce  i^rrangements  for  modifications  in  their  legislation, 
and  to  communicate  to  the  contracting  Powers  for  their  approval 
and  guarantee  the  Imperial  act  recording  ^  the  whole  of  the  regu- 
lations relative  to  the  rights  and  immunities  of  the  said  Princi- 
palities/ It  is,  indeed,  provided  that  the  Porte  should  *  consult 
the  wishes  of  the  country,  but  any  one  acquainted  with  the  mode 
in  which  a  similar  condition  has  been  hitherto  fulfilled  with 
regard  to  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  will  know  how  far  the  real 
wants  and  opinions  of  the  Servians  would  have  been  consulted, 
and  how  far  they  would  have  been  allowed  the  free  expression 
of  them.  Moreover,  it  is  stipulated  that,  in  case  of  any  doubt 
acising  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  imperial  act,  it  is  to  be 
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referred  to  the  gaaranteeing  poweis.  The  mnuHUitof  the  natumal 
armed  force  is  even  to  be  a  matter  of  consideration  with  Austria 
and  Rnssia^^and  an  armed  intervention  on  the  part  of  those 
two  Powers  is  actually  sanctioned  by  the  ambiguity  of  the 
term»  that  it  cannot  take  place  '  without  being  or  becoming  the 
subject  of  agreement  between  the  High  Contracting  Parties ' — 
which  we  presume  means  that  the  agreement  is  to  be  come  to 
iffter  the  occupation  may  have  taken  place. 

The  remarks  we  have  made  as  to  the  bearing  of  the  first  point 
upon  the  liberties  and  progress  of  Servia,  are  equally  applicable ,u> 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  the  injusticff'^ing  only  lesspalpable 
because  it  would  appear  to  be  warranted  by  precedent  ■  These  on- 
fortunate  provinces  have  been  for  nearly  a  century  the  battle-field 
of  Russia  and  Turkey.  Exposed  from  their  position  to  continual 
invasion  and  occupation  on  the  part  of  Russia,  they  have  sufiered 
the  double  calamities  of  war  and  oppression.  On  the  first  sus-^ 
picion  of  war  Russian  armies  have  been  poured  into  them,  whether 
hostilities  had  actually  commenced  or  not.  By  gradual  encroach- 
ments Russia  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a  right  of  interference 
in  all  their  internal  affairs,  and  in  exercising  almost  a  direct 
sovereign  authori^  over  them.  The  mode  in  which  by  succes- 
sive steps  this  power  was  obtained  strikingly  exemplifies  the 
political  action  of  Russia  upon  Turkey,  and  the  sureness  and 
steadiness  of  her  progress.  By  the  16th  article  of  the  Treaty  of 
Kainarji  ^1774)  she  obtained  a  right  to  *  remoiutrate  in  favour ' 
of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  ;  the  Porte  promising  to  listen  to  hec 
remonstrances  ^  with  all  the  attention  which  is  due  to  friendly  and 
respected  powers ' — a  moderate  concession,  but  one  which  has  too 
firequently  been  the  foundation  of  very  different  pretensions.  By 
the  convention  of  Akerman,  in  1826,  this  right  of  representatioa 
and  remonstrance  was  extaided  to  a  guarantee  of  internal  regula- 
tions affecting  the  government  and  privileges  of  the  Principalities. 
The  Treaty  of  Adrianople  converted  this  guarantee  into  a  direct 
power  of  supervision,  and  virtually  of  temporary  occupation.  By 
the  organic  statute  of  1834  Russia  arrogated  to  herself  the  pro- 
tectorate of  the  Principalities ;  and  by  the  convention  of  Balta 
Liman,  in  1849,  the  right  of  armed  intervention.  Whilst,  there- 
fore, the  claims  put  forward  by  Russia  before  the  war  would  not 
have  been  materially  curtailed  by  the  new  arrangement,  the  most 
objectionable  of  them  would  have  been  actually  sanctioned  by 
treaty ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  right  of  interference,  dis- 
guised under  the  term  ^  guarantee,'  being  extended  to  four  powers, 
we  can  see  little  or  no  real  distinction  in  principle,  and  in  tlu? 
probable  results,  between  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  come 
to  at  Vienna  on  the  first  point  and  those  of  the  separate  act  of 
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sdbttVttl  to  «)lePridci])idi(iMiy  Mh%'m  fact,  all  it  Oontainrinay  be 
iociackBd  iti'the  faiore  Tfltgiie  aaid  general  lenmi  of  ^the  'derdlop^^ 
meiilof  tiiefiHt))oint'^'  '      '!  '    '       * 

But  th«  'exMiMott  oP  tEe  '^gfat  of  interference  to  AiMria, 
Fnuoce,  and 'England  in^mihl  be  most  ntisehievous,  and  would 
inevitably  lead  to  fatal  retnlta.  As  in  the  ease  of  ^Servia^  it  i» 
quite  etddent  thatx^neitber  France  nor  England  would  be  in^a 
peditiott  to  •intermeddle  with  the  internal  affaini  of  the  Princbi 
paiitie^  although  perhaps  their  diplomatic  or  conanlar  agent^' 
might  ^be  too  ready  to  engage  in  those  intrigues  which,  whilst 
they  indulge  self-importance,  and  gratify  personal  ambition,  are 
most  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  a  rising  state,  Austria, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  arrogate  to  herself  the  right  of  repre- 
senting these  two  powers,  and  under  their  sanction  would  prose- 
cute the  designs  which  she  has  always  entertained,  if  not  upon 
the  actual  territories  of  the  Principalities,  most  undoubtedly 
upcm  their  political  independence  and  prospects.  A  continual 
struggle  for  supremacy  between  her  and  Russia  would  be  the  result. 
To  their  jealousies,  and  their  united  determination  to  prevent  all 
liberal  self-government,  the  true  interests  of  the  Principalities 
would  be  sacrificed,  and  their  internal  prosperity  would  be  en** 
tirely  destroyed.  Already  the  results  of  an  Austrian  occupatioa 
bave  sufficiently  shown  her  policy.  Our  own  diplomatic  agents 
have  officially  reported  the  outrages  which  have  been  committed 
upon  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  ;  how  taxes  and  impositions  of 
every  description  have  been  imposed  upon  them ;  how  martial 
law  has  been  proclaimed  to  compel  them  to  submit  to  a  tyranny 
even  more  oppressive  than  that  to  which  they  were  subjected 
during  the  Russian  occupation.  Representations  and  remon- 
strances have,  it  is  said,  been  made  on  this  subject  by  the  British 
Government  to  the  Court  of  Vienna.  Evasive  answers  or  direct 
contradictions  hare  no  doubt  been  given ;  but  although  they  may 
be  accepted,  they  cannot  blind  us  to  the  real  condition  of  the 
Principalities,  or  prevent  the  inevitable  results  of  this  most  unjust 
and  oppressive  invasion. 

We  do  not  wish  at  present  to  enter  upon  the  strategical  coih- 
siderations  connected  with  the  Austrian  occupation  of  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia,  That  the  issue  has  proved  most  favourable  to 
Russia  no  one  can  doubt.  The  forces  with  which  she  previously 
defended  her  frontiers  on  the  Pruth  against  aggression  have  been 
released,  and  have  been  poured  into  the  Crimea,  where  they 
have  contributed  to  the  long  and  successful  defence  of  Sebas- 
topdl.     We  have  been  unable  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  feelings 
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of  the  Moldo-WallaGhkii  p^^lation  against  tbe  RnMkai,  and 
hare  been  prevented  raising  a  most  efBcient  force  of  from  sixtj  to 
a  hundred  thousand  men,  partly  tiaiiMd  to  mUitary  ex^cises,  and 
wiHing  to  enter  the  field  in  our  cause.  It  is  Mgned  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Turkish  army  bas  been  al  tiie  same 
time  released  from  the  defence  o^  the  Danube  for  senrioe  in  the 
Crimea ;  bat  it  appears  to  be  forgotten  that  they  have  only  been 
removed  to  meet  those  very  troops  whidi  would  otherwise  faaire 
remained,  perhaps  inactive,  in  Bessarabia. 

'  There  is  one  article  (the  seventh)  in  the  agreemoit  relatiii^  to 
the  three  Principalities  which  we  cannot  read  without  feelings  aC 
surprise  and  indignation.  However  repugnant  to  English  fe^iaga 
an  extradition  c^nse  for  political  offences,  and  directed  against 
political  refugees,  may  be,  we  are  nevertheless  willing*  to  admit 
that  there  may  be  circumstances  under  which  such  a  clause  in  a 
treaty  might  be  to  a  certain  extent  necessary,  although  we  sboald 
at  all  times  be  loth  to  see  it  officially  sanctioned  by  the 
British  Government.  We  will  even  go  farther  in  this  specific 
case,  and  admit  that  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Principalities 
with  regard  to  Austria  and  Russia  might  have  authcnsed  a 
demand  on  their  part  for  the  expukion  of  those  who  were  known 
to  be  engaged  in  intrigues  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the  neig^ 
bouring  states,  although  we  should  have  regretted  the  insertion 
of  an  article  conferring  that  power  in  any  treaty  to  whkh  we  were 

Kdes.  But  that  a  British  statesman,  and  that  British  statesman 
d  John  Russell,  should  have  put  his  name  to  an  engagumqit 
calling  upon  the  Sublime  Porte  *  to  enjoin  on  the  Principalities 
TWt  to  allow  the  local  mkabitcmts  to  meddle  wiik  matter  $  dangtrofu 
to  the  tranquillity  cf  their  own  cowntry^^  would  seem  to  us 
an  incredible  supposition  had  we  not  the  hxX  presented  X»  ns 
in  the  most  authentic  form — thc^  official  recoids  of  the  Con- 
ferences of  Vienna.  No  reasonaUe  man  could  entertain  for  one 
mom^t  any  doubt  as  to  the  object  and  results  of  such  a  dause. 
The  vagueness  of  its  language  would  enable  Austria  and  Russia 
to  place  any  construction  upon  it  they  night  think  fit.  By  in- 
sisting upon  its  execution  they  could  interfere  in  every  diange, 
however  advantageous  to  the  prosperity  and  progress  ct  the 
Principalities.  It  forbids  every  expression  of  public  opinion. 
It  prevents  every  reform,  however  consistent  with  the  wants  of 
the  people  and  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Its  insertion  in  a  frea^ 
would  complete  the  work  which  Austria  and  Russia  have  eoin- 
menced,  and  would  render  it  impossible  at  an^  time  hereafter  to 
convert  those  provinces  into  a  barrier  against  Rnssian  encrelM^ 
ment.'  We  can  imagine  nothing  more  dishonovsmUe  t9  this 
country  than  its  sanctiim  to  such  a  trea^,  or  mere  discredifahle 
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t^  Ike  Bane^f  one  who  Ikav  hkheflD  ^laiined  to  lie  the  AMKOMm 
<f(  Kbevftl  opiaieiis  aafi  tbe  iepme«l»twe  of  fre«  inaCittttiOM^ 
ikm  its  being  siBzed  to  9«efe  a  docaneBt. 
•  Nor  »  it  Marcel  J  less  a  naMer  of  Mrprifle,  tbat,  in  < 
and  se^tKng^cpieftioRs  affecting  tbe  independAiees,  pnaaperity,  i 
happiness  of  above  fenr  millions  of  famien  beings,  net  cue  per 
leprcsenting  tbeir  wants  and  wisbes  sborid  have  been  consnhcdL 
That  tfie  in^bitants  of  Wallacbift  and  Moldavia  sbo^kl  receive 
otherwise  than  with  disgnst  and  in^gnation  tenan  tiins  attempted 
to  be  imposed  npon  tbem  cannot  be  snrprising.  We  mndufsJiad 
thai  a  pvotestagunst  tbis  most  illegal  and  unjust  mode  of  dealiBg 
with  tbeir  best  mterests  has  been  addressed  tr>  the  Btitisll 
Cevcinment  We  confess  it  appears  to  ns  that  the  treatment  ef 
these  provinces,  if  the  terms  of  the  agreement  bad  been-  carried 
OQt,  would  barve  been  little  less  cruel  and  wicked  than  the 
putitioD  €^  Poland.  In  this  case,  too,  there  would  have  been 
mevitaUj  the  same  political  retribntion  for  political  immoralitjr^ 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Russia  should  have  willii^j  ac- 
cepted the  terms  proposed  to  her,  and  Aat  Count  Ness^rode 
should  declare  that,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  tbe  war,  tbe 
ycstiop  nflectingthe  I^ncipaHties  has  at  least  been  settled.  We 
trust  tbat  in  this  respect  he  will  be  most  completely  deceived. 

The  first  point  luiving  tbns  been  disposed  of,  tbe  plenipo' 
tentiaries  proceeded  to  discnss  tbe  second  article,  which  declared 
that  ^  tbe  freedom  of  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  sboidd  be 
eompletelj  secured  bj  effectual  meMis,  and  under  tbe  control  of 
a  permanent  sjndicat  aul^oritj/  As  in  the  case  of  tbe  Prii>- 
cipalities,  the  first  proposal  came  from  Austria,  and  Baron 
P^kescb  read  a  memorandum  ezptainii^  the  ideas  of  his 
government  on  the  practical  application  of  ^e  principle  of  free 
navigatioD.  Tbis  memorandum  modified  was  finall j  adopted  bj 
the  plenipotentiaries. 

BytbeTreatyof  Adrimople,  the  southern  ontlet  of  tbe  Danube, 
known  as  that  of  St.  George,  was  to  form  the  boundary-line  between 
Tm4cey  and  Russia  But  the  Pl>rte  was  compelled  to  stipulate  not 
only  that  sbe  should  have  no  estaUishment  upon  tbe  right  bank, 
bat  that  tbat  bank  shoidd  remain  uninhabited  ta  the  distance  of 
two  hours,  or  abbut  six  miles,  firom  the  river.  Russia  on  her  side 
agreed  ^  that  m  like  manner  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  make 
any  establishment,  or  construct  any  fortifications,  upon  the  island^ 
which  should  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  Gnurt  of  Russia, 
excepting  alwi^  tbe  quarantine  which  should  be  thereupon  catab- 
Hshfd.^  Tbe  Forte  having  thus,  contrary  to  the  public  law  of 
Europe,  been  compelled  to  withdraw  entirely  from  tbe  right 
hank  of  tbe  river,  the  entire  superintendence  and  control  of  its 
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navigation  remaiaed  in  the  hands  of  Russia.  She  n^Iected^ 
however^  the  duties  imposed  upon  her*  The  •obstructioiis 
in  the  outlets  of  the  Danube,  which  threatened  very  shortly 
to  dose  them  alU^ther  against  vessels  even  of  modferate  siase, 
had  forborne  lime  been  the  subject  of  urgent  remoDstraaoes  «a 
tho'part'of  the  British  Government.  Whilst  the  navigation  of 
this  part  of  the  river  had  been  confided  to  the  Turks^theaaaadaitd 
silt  accumulating  at  its  mouths  were  continually  removed  by  8 
very  simple  process,  every  vessel  leaving  the  river  being  com- 
pelled to  drag  a  kind  •  of  rake  to  stir  up  the  deposit,  which  was 
then  carried  away  by  the  stream.  The  Bussian  govemawnt)  lo 
meet  the  sepresentations  made  to  it,  constructed  a  dredgii^^« 
machine,  which  after  having  been  worked  for  a  very  short  time 
was  declared  to  be  out  of  order,  and  was  removed  altogether^ 
the  river  being  again  left  totally  neglected.  It  was  the  evident 
intention  of  the  Russian  government  to  close  if  possible  the 
southern  mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  to  throw  -the  stream  into 
the  most  northern  outlet,  which,  being  more  completely  widiin 
her  own  territories,  she  could  shut  wheneven  she  thought  fit 
against  any  other  power.    % 

Besides' neglecting  the  duty. imposed  upon  her  of  maintaining 
the  navigation  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  sheihad,>iit  direct 
«^i)olation  ^£  the  Treaty  ef  Adrianople,  erected  fortifications  and 
oonsiderable  establishments  on  the  islands  formed  at  the  ouUets 
of  the  riven.  It  is  pretended  that  the  words  of  the  treaty  imply 
thafc  liher quarantines  should  be  fortified  stations.  It  appears  to 
us,  however,  that  they  are*  perfectly  dear  on  this  i  subject :  ^a 
i^exception  des  quarantaines  qui  y  seront  etablis,  i\  vlsj  sera 
permis  d'y  faire  aueun  autre  etablissement  ni  fortification.'  The 
evident  intention  of  the  article  is,  ithat,  whilst*  Russia  may 
maintain  the  line  of  quarantines,  she  is  not  \o  erect  fortifications 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  term^ — ^the  utmost  power  she>  possesses 
being  to  render  the  quarantines  themselves  secure  against  violatikiB. 

The  objects  to  be  attained  by  ^any  new*  arrangement  between 
the  Allied  Powers  and  Russia  shoold  be  tO)  render  the  navigatioa 
of- the  Danube,  wiiere  it  forms  the  boundaty,  perfectly  free  to 
both  states,  and  to  secure  the  removal  of  all  obstructions  to  it. 
We  do  not  think  that  the  first  object  at  aq^^'rate  was  secured  by 
the  projected  settlement  of  the  second -point.  <  *  Byithe-pnUsclaw 
of  Europe  the  stream  is  justly  considered  to  reprrarat.  (jibi  stiver 
when  a  river  forms  a  boundary.  ShoUUL  this  inot  betl^uase,  a 
change  in  the  course  of  the  river  at  its  mouth  would  have  ^ 
efiect  of  removing  the  navigation  entirely  from  one  bnmoh  to 
another,  and  consequently  from  the  control  of  one  of  the- two 
States.     Such  changes  are  not  uncommon,  especially  in  4  rsrers 
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which,  like  the  Danube,  flow  through  a  great  extent  of  low 
maivfay  iand,  and  whose  waters  consequently  deposit  mud  and 
silt  largely  near  their  mouths.  They  have  taken  place  conti-^ 
anally  in  the  Danube,  as  a  glance  at  a  map  giving  its  various 
Biontha,  some  now  ^itirely  closed,  will  at  once  show*  1% 
should,  therefore,  have  been  stipulated  that  henceforth  the  main 
navigable  stream  should  form  the  boundaiy,  without  reference  to 
the  possession  of  the  islands  or  delta  formed  by  the  river  deposits 
at  its  mouth.  Lord  Westmoreland  appears  to  have  seen  the  imr^ 
portance  of  this  arrangement,  and  in  the  fifth  conference  offered 
an  opiDi<Hi,  ^  that,  as  it  was  in  contemplation  to  apply  to  the  river 
Danube  the  principles  established  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  it 
would  be  desirable  that  the  rule  that  the  Thelweg  (the  stream) 
fonn  the  boundary,—- a  rule  having  the  effect  of  a  law  in  the  rest 
of  Europe  wherever  rivers  separate  two  States,— should  also  be 
put  in  practice  when  the  new  boundary  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  is  settled.'  The  plenipotentiaries  of  France  and  England 
had  previously  declared  ^  that  the  boundaries  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  as  fixed  by  the  third  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople, 
were  annulled  by  the  belligerents  iy  consequence  of  the  war.' 
The  new  principle  of  boundary,  as  proposed  by  Ixnrd  Westmore- 
land, might  tharefore  have  been  adopted,  especially  as  by  the 
separate  act  of  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  it  was  applied  to  the 
two  Principalities.  But  his  suggestion,  important  as  it  was, 
appears  to  have  been  treated  with  complete  indifiference.  Tha 
adhesion  of  Lord  Westmoreland's  colleague  to  it  is  not  recordad, 
and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  again  adverted  to. 

After  the  declaration  of  the  French  and  British  plenipoten- 
tiaries, that  the  boundaries  established  by  the  Treaty  of  Adrian- 
ople were  annulled,  it  might  have  been  reasonable  .to  suppose 
that  at  least  the  unjust  and  objectionable  provisions  of  that  trea^, 
which  prevented  Turkey  from  having  any  establishment  or 
inhabitants  whatever  on  her  own  bank,  would  not  have  been 
levived.  We  find,  however,  Count  Buol  alluding  to  the  obligar- 
tion  as  one  still  in  force,  and  merely  suggesting  some  modificatioai 
of  it  M.  de  Titoff  acc^ts  the  admission,  retunis  an'  evasive 
reply,  that  *  there  would  perhaps  be  no  objecticm  to  consider  up 
to  what  point  the  stipulations  in  question  were  susceptible  of 
modificalion,'  and  declares  that  the  examination  of  this  question 
would  be  premature !  Thus  the  two  points  which  really  amcerrod 
die  intenests  of  Turkey,  and  upon  which  the  Allies  might  have  ixim 
sisted  las  some  advamtage  to  her  and  to  Europe,  and  some  retvnr 
eonseqnently  for  the  sacrifices  they  had  made,  were  entficdly 
passed,  over,  notwithstanding  the  specific  declaration  in  the 
Memosandnmof  the  28th  December,  that   4t  would  be  dasi- 
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nUe  Aat  d»colne  of  the  hmmet  Dtaabe  should  he  viftfadiMm 
fion  the  Uefiitoiial  jmiiiittiun  exirtipg  hi  TStee  of  the  fUvdl 
artide  of  Ae  Trtutj  of  AdiiMiopW 

tHist,  then,  wore  the  comcmti^m  whkfa  'Rmum  Mde  on  the 
fleoond  pomt,  and  which  were  oonsidered  hj  the  Bnlnh  Govern- 
■Hilt  as  snfikieat  for  the  •etdeiiMirt<tf  the  second  poinl?  i^Mi 
consented  in  somewhat  amht^^noiis  teiwis  not  to  evDCt  fbrtifal" 
tms  where  she  was  dead j  bound  b j  treaty  not  to  eveot  them ; 
she  agreed  to  wkbdraw  her  qoaiasituie  establkhmenis  ftom  tfae^ 
Snlina  branch ;  and  she  <xn»ented  to  be  aided  by  a  temyunarj^ 
Eompean  conwitwinn,  ;yoiDdy  named  by  the  five  Powtts,  ainl 
by  an  executive  ccnninisnon  composed  <^  ddcgates  of  the  xisnr4- 
bonkring  states,  in  doing  Aat  which  the  was  faonnd  by  the  mast 
ssleran  oUigations  to  perform. 

The  sole  veal  oonoesnon  is  tiie  withdrawal  <A  the  qnaiaarfiie 
ftom  the  Snlina  branchy  and  it  is  of  almost  too  insignifieant  a 
antnre  to  deserve  farther  notice.  The  only  legitfanatcohjeot  of  a 
qnarnrtine  is  protection  against  the  plague.  By  the  Tmatyof 
Adrianople  Bsuwia  is  bound,  we  ocmcetve,  to  leave  the  islands  aft 
<he  month  of  the  Danube  uninhabited,  exoept  as  £sr  as  the  ijuaran^ 
tine  is  concerned.  The  tfahd  aitide  can  scarcely  bear  any  other 
constmction.  Therefore,  the  renuyval <d  the  qwarantineestaUiah* 
ments  fnmi  the  islands  and  delta  to  the  lefit  bank  of  the  Oaansbe 
wonid,  under  no  drcnmstances,  inflict  any  injury  upon  Bnssia,  or 
expose  her  to  any  leal  risk,  even  scpposing  the  disease  were  mging 
in  Turkey,  fiut  the  phigne  hasso  entirely  disappeared  fiKaattlbe 
Turkish  dominions,  €tiMt  qnarantiiies  against  her  have  hem  abi^ 
liahed  by  Austria,  eaoqpt  that  there  is  mf  feUtioai  dstenttoo-  of 
a  ftw  hcmrs  on  some  parts  of  her  frontier,  and  by  noarty  aB 
odier  states.  As  fiur,  tiierefiore,  aa  the  question  of  pnUichealtfa  is 
osncemed,  there  was  na  sacrifice  whatever  on  die  pait  of  Rnsaaa 
in  closing  establishments  which  w«re  maintained  ai  ooniidoi-ahta 
expense,  for  no  object  whatever  except  a*political  one,  asrf  as  an 
excuse  iiar  keeping  up  a  dueatening  military  post/  -  Evan*  thas 
Qoneession,  trifling  as  it  was,  oonid  not  be  ntade  without  that 
hypocritical  aSsctation  ^  a  deep '  sense  wf  the  pubtk  gSfod,  waA 
of  a  sacrifice  to  it  of  national  interests,  whidr  diaraoltaases  the 
langnage  of  the  Russian  plenipotentasries  thioaghsuli  the  negotia^ 
tioaa,  and  which  is  scaicdy  less  oAmsi«ve  tban  tfaat'i 
and  menadng  tone  which  Bunda  knows  so  weli  f 
when  die  is  dealing  with  a  weaker  Power. '  They ' 
-wish  that  the  interest  of  the  puUio  heakh,  whieh  WM»da9  an 
Enropean  interest,  wouU  never  give  oause  for  segssMaagt  tUa 
provision ! '  -         •  *  j»    1 1 

Two  commimions-^a  somewhat  damsy  mode  of  dealing^  wilk 
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yieqneiftimi— were  to  be  appointed  to  superuteod  the  narigatioa 
d  tbe  lower  oo«i»e  of  the  Danube ;  one  to  conaiat  of  delegates 
bom  all  the  centTacting  Powers^  whose  dutiea  were  to  consist  in 
drawing  upt  the  buses  of  a  regulation  for  the  navigation,,  and 
Ids  .n^er  sad  mar»tinie  police,  as  well  as  instnm^ons  to  serve 
mM>  mle«s  gwide  to  tbe  other,. or  ezecntive  commission,  which 
WBSt.lOh.fce.ocHnposed  only  of  the  delegates  of  the  three  river- 
bordcffing.  States,.. namely,  Austria,  Russia,  and.  Torkey^^X^ocd 
Joh&iRjessell  having  in  vain  sepeatedly  represented  the  desire  of 
UsrC^emment  to  he  represented  in  it  The  first  was  not,  to 
be.>peraMNieiiV  bat  was  to  be  disqelTed  on  the  cpivsent  of  the 
pulies.to  the  Treaty, ;  the  other  was  to  be  pennanent,  and  would 
eousequently*  be  invested  with  the  xeal  authority  in  the  mmntea^ 
ence  of  the  navigation.  ,.     .    , 

It  isagauaamatter  of  surprise  that  neithec  tbe  WaUachians  nor 
MoldaiFiaBa,«whosetinterest8  afe  »o  deeply  affected  by  the  navigation 
ef  the  lotwer  pairt  of  the  Danube,  should  have  heen^consulted  in 
coming  to  uisettlement  of  this  question,  and  that  .it  was.not  pro« 
Tided  .tiutt  »lhey  should  be  represented  in  the  executive  conunis- 
sisn.  Although  nominally  subjects  of  the  JPoi:tq,  their  ccnnmercial 
interesto  aaa  dastincty  and  have  been  subject  to  local  w^latigoa. 
Itcan  soarody  theutbe  argued  that  those  interestei  would  be  iai^y 
sepsesented  by  A  Turkish  commissiQaer.<<.   '...,..  t   > 

A  pBO{H>aal.lhat  the  contracting Pow^s  shedldibave,  the,ipighlt 
eCtstaliooing  one  .<»>.  twe  >vessels,of  war.  at  the  .months  af>r^ 
Dumbe  waa  .reserved  fear  disoussion  by , the  Russian  PleQq^qtepr 
tisrtes  em  tbe  reasonable  grounds  dhat  it  could  noA  be  enteirfuWli 
until  the  third  point,  was  decided,  and  it  was  determined  whether 
the  Straits  were  or  wene  not.  to.  remain  closed. as  heretofore. 
Akhoagh  the.  French,  ,Sritbh,,.and  Austrian  Plenipotentiaries 
desmedi.it  expedient  to«  ^leooid  the  principle,  ;the  Russian  Pleni- 
fst€iitiisries>adhered  tottheir.reservation>.  i  .  .  . 
•  k  wiU  aosreelypbe  oontended^  therefore,  ,that  ,any  .imjportant 
soocQssions  werei  msdeibjr  {Uuisinfon  the  second^ppint,  oc  that  the 
rights  of.Xofkeyt  asfregarda  her^nst  share  of  tbe  supesviaion 
of  tbe  navigation  of  iik&  Danube  were  secured .  or*  even,  adinji^ted 
by  the  proposed  settlement  As  in  the  article  relating  to  tbe,fiurt 
pointy Anstam  was  thoiC hief  fjainer — £or  to  her  w»l  given  the  power 
IftsuperiiHeod.tfaenaivigarioai  of  ^tbatpait  of  the  Lower  Danube 
wlttshi:  dsd/ASI  liavene  hm  lerritoribos,  and  /Over  which,,  therefore, 
riiSreB«U/not  cdsiim  by  .publieJaw/the  exercise  iof  any  control.  . 
^iKTbavfinul  two ipoinis  having  been*  settled  to  the  sstisCsctian.  of 
the  I^loaipeleiiriaries,  the 'third  became  the  subfectraf  discnssioB 
in  a  conference  held  on  the  26th  of  March.  That  srticle  was 
deda^edto  establish  the  principle  that^by  areviskmof  theTreaty 
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of  July  13,  1841,  the  exbtence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  ihould 
■be  more  completely  connected  with  the  European  eqailibriniiiy 
and  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  the  preponderance  of  Russia  in 
the  Black  Sea.  It  is  not  very  clear  how  these  ends  could  be 
attained  by  the  mere  revision  of  a  Treaty  which  had  no  other  object! 
but  to  close  the  Dardanelles  against  the  fleets  of  fcnreign  PbweBB» 
Greater  importance,  however,  was  attached  to  the  disoissioa  of 
this  article  ^than  to  that  of  either  of  the  others ;  and  the  geoenl 
impression  of  the  European  Courts  and  of  the  public  appears  to 
bave  been,  that,  if  it  were  once  settled,  ia>  further  difficulties  were 
to  be  anticipated  in  sep^iring  the  bases  of  a  satisfactory  peace. 
Although  we  were  far.  fr^)^  being  of  that  opinion,  yet  the  reasons 
•for  these  anticipatic^^were  evident  enough.  This  article  con- 
tained a  completely  n^w  principle,  ^  the .  cessation  of  the  pie*> 
ponderance  of  R\issia  in  the  Black  Sea,'  which,  if  enforced,  would 
have  entailed  upoq^^t  Power  a  patent  and  notorious  concession 
— o;ie  which  might  really  have  affected  her  prestige  and  influence 
in  the  East,  whilst  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  were  diminished 
by  her  so-called  concessions  on  the  first  and  second  points. 

The  Russian  Plenipotentiaries  were  invited  to  take  the  ini- 
tiative, and  to  submit  to  the  Conferences  a  plan  for  the  attainment 
of  the  object  /contemplated  by  the  third,  article.  The  offer  was 
of  course  declined,  but  Prince  Gortchakoff  declared  himself  ready 
to  refer  it  to  his  court,  a  declaration  which,  in  the  conventional 
phraseology  of  diplomacy,  ^  all  the  members  of  the  Conference 
recognised  and  appreciated,  as  showing  an  intention  of  facilitating 
the  solution  of  the  point  under  discussion.'  The  promised  re-> 
ference  had  no  such  object.  It  was  important  to  gain  time,  and 
eighteen  days,  with  a  siege  of  such  magnitude  pending,  might 
produce  events  which  would  materially  affect  the  position  of 
Russia,  and  influence  her  in  deciding  upon  the  rejection  or 
acceptance  of  the  overture  made  to  hei:.  It  must  have  been 
evident  to  those  members  of  the  Conference  who  possessed  the 
least  diplomatic  experience  that  the  first  proposal  upon  a  question 
of  this  magnitude,  and  affecting  so  intimately  the  ri^ts  of  Russia, 
could  not  come  from  her.  The  declaration,  too,  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  somewhat  ostentatiously  and  unnecessarily  put  forward, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  that  Vthe  best  and  only  admissible  conditions 
of  peace  would  be  those  most  in  harmony  with  the  honour  o£ 
Russia,'  would  naturally  lead  the  Russian  Plenipotentiaries  to 
infer  that  the  proposal  which  the  Allies  were  prepared  to  make 
would  not  be  very  disadvantageous  to  her.  It  was,  therefore, 
evidently  his  game  to  see  the  cards  of  his  opponents  before  be 
ventured  upon  playing  out  his  own — the  well-known  maaBim  cif 
diplomacy  being  especially  applicable  in  this  instance*-    ^  i 
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It  was  not  until  the  17th  x>f  April  that  Pnnce  Gortchakofi; 
having  received  the  answer  from  his  court,  announced  to  the 
Conference  that  he  was  instructed  to  diedine  the  proposal  mad« 
by  the  Allies.  The  Plenipotentiaries  of  France  and  England 
expressed  their  surprise  at  the  rejection  on  the  part  of  Russia  of 
BO  advantageous  an  offer,  and  Lord  John  Russell,  having  recourse 
to  his  well-known  historic  lore,  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  Russian  colleagues  how  great 
«nd  glorious  sovereigns  could  consistently  with  their  true  i»- 
•terests  and  dignity  limit  their  rights  of  sovereignty  even  in  their 
own  territory,  in  order  to  save  the  effusion  of  blood.  He  unfor- 
tmuilely  gnoted  to  illustrate  his  argument  the  consent  of 
Lonis  XI  v.  to  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk,  a  precedent  which 
was  speedily  demolished  by  the  superior  acuteness  of  the  Russian 
Plenipotentiary.  % 

The  principle  involved  in  the  third  article  was  then  divided 
ink)  two  diytinct  parts — that  which  referred  to 'the  admission  of 
Tnricey  into  the  European  equilibrium,  and  that  which  related 
to  the  preponderance  of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea.  With  regard 
to  the  first  it  was  agreed  that  the  Turkish  Plenipotentiaries,  as 
representing  the  Power  most  interested  in  the  matter,  should 
make  the  initiatory  proposal.  A  stijptdatiomf  was  accordingly 
submitted  by  Aali  Pasha  to  the  Conference,  and,  his  colleagues 
concurring  in  his  views,  it  was  embodied  in  two  articles  by  M. 
Dronyn  de  Lhuys  and  Count  Buol.  They  were  couched  in  the 
ibllowing  terms : — 

*  Art.  1.  The  high  contracting  parties,  wishing  that  the  Sublime  Porte 
should  participate  in  the  advantages  of  the  system  established  by  public 
law  between  the  different  states  of  Europe,  engage  themselves  severally 
to  respect  the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Government,  ffoarantee  together  the  strict  observance  of  this  engage 
ment,  and  will  in  consequence  consider  every  act  or  event  which  should 
he  of  a  nature  to  infringe  on  it  as  a  question  of  European  interest. 

^  Art.  2.  If  a  misunderetanding  should  arise  between  the  Porte  and 
one  of  the  contracting  parties,  these  two  states,  before  having  recourse 
to  the  employment  of  fgrpe,  should  place  the  other  powers  in  a  posi- 
tion to  anticipate  this  extreme  course  by  pacific  means.' 

The  Russian  Plenipotentiaries  subsequently  insisted  that  the 
guarantee  of  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire  did 
not  place  Russia  under  the  obligation  of  going  to  war  every 
lime  that  integrity  was  violated.  And  considering  the  vague  and 
ill-defined  limits  of  the  Ottoman  dominions,  and  their  repeated 
•Tiolatum  during  this  century,  in  quarters  far  distant  firom  the 
Rn^JAp  empire,  and  scarcely  recognising  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Saltan,  we  are  not  surprised  that  Prince  Gortchakoff  should 
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Jwve  faesilated  to  eiAer  into  the  engagement  propoaed  by  the 
Allies. 

Sone  importmoe  hat  been  attached  to  nrhait*  are  agaaateraaed 
*tfae  ooneeasiona of  Russia'  in  agveetn^  totbefintlMdf  lof  tbe 
tbiid  point.  Bnt  did  Russia  <xmoede  mayAha^i  It  .is  tsne  tfaait 
sAehadezcloded  Turkey  from  a  parttcipation  in  the  CoBgveas'of 
Vienna,  and  that  it  has  been  her  policy  to  separate  the  Porte  firoai 
the  Enfopean  ^rttem  that  she  might  insist  upon  her  pflctendan 
to  negotiate  with  it  alone  eren'on  qoestionsof  Enn^ieaB ]tepODt«> 
anoe.  But  the  admission  of  Tnrkey  into  that  system  hae  ibeoome 
a  political  necessity^  racognised,  in  fact,  by  tt^.traafyiof  184L^ 
and  since  fully  acted  upon  as  proved  by  the  recent  Cenferfsioes 
of  Vienna.  These  ptnd i  no  merit  on  tlie  pait  of  Russia  io.oomc 
ceding  that  to  which  she  had  not  the  lensotest-  legiiiaiate  righti 
Her  claim  to  rejort,  as  an  infringement  of  right,  > tfee !  antegfarence 
of  the  European  powers  in  her  quarrel  with  TurkcEyisakl.  the 
iaTssion  of  the  Sultan's  territories,  was  summanly  lejeoted  beiMe 
tiie  breaking  out  of  the  war.  It  scarcely  required  any .  treaty 
atipnlation  to  establish  a  self-^evident  fact ;  and  it  appears  to  as 
to  be  somewhat  absurd  as  well  as. unnecessary  to  dedaxe  ^  that 
any  act  or  erent  which  shookl  be  of  a  natuie  to  in&ingeoB  ithe 
independenoeiand  integrity  of  Turkey  shonld  be  conndefoda 
question  of  European  interest.li  Thb^ei^iageaieat  proposed  wonld 
^ve  amounted  to  one  of  those  vagne  territorial  guarantees  which 
ene  not  nnfieqnently  inserted  ia  treaties,  and  which  are  respected 
as  long  only  as  it  suits  the  convenience  and'  strength'  of.  .these 
powers  against  whom  they  are  specially  directed.      >       r         •;  ^^ 

The  first  half  of  the  article  having  thus  ho^  eettled,,  M» 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys  proposed,  as  a  solution  of  tbe  second  hali^  ^  tbe 
limitation  of  the  Russian  maritime  forces  in  the  Black  Sea»' 
enpporting  his  proposal  by  the  ingenious,. thongh"Ce«lainlyr.pQt 
ooDclnsive,  argomenty  that  the  ooasent  of  Russia  tch  the  1 
offered  by  the  Allies  oould  not  be  viewed  iotthe-ligkt  of«(ii 
eessioB  on  her  part,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  aa;a  eoncessipn 
on  the  part  of  Aose  powers  who  now  hold  the*  whole  of  the 
3Iack  Sea,  and  are  willing  to  allow  Russia  *  to  reneater  into 
the  possession  of  a  part  of  her  sovereignty.'  To  attain*  this  olject 
he  submitted  ten  articles  to  the  conaUeiatkm  of  the  Rnssiaa 
plenipotentiaries.  The  first  (or  the  third  afiber^  tbertm  aslsdes 
previously  agreed  on)  stipulated  that  Russia  and  Tadbsy.a^onU 
engage  respectiFely  not  to  have  in  the  Black  Seasnesethanifinnr 
ships  of  tiae  line  and  fonr  frigates,  with  a  proportianate  number 
of  light  vessels,  and  of  imarmed.vess«la  eKchiwel|r'AdBpted»l# 
the  transport  of  troops.  The  second  ooofirmed  the'thle  df  rinsing 
the  Straits  laid  down  by  the  trea^  of  1841,  .withtcartain  cxoepi- 
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mhtAim  (^  Mrral)  ««tebiisfaBnift  in  tlM  Bkck  SaaslKnld  be 
MrthoiMd  i^  firanM  to  Wng  iato  tfant  «m  a  ■wrahfir  of  veaeb 
sfiud  to^rif  4k  nmcal  fanes  sMigBod  te  B»na  jMd  Tai^xt:. 
IIk  iMrtk  «kechured  lliat  «b1j  U^  v^ttels  l^longing  to  tbe 
Embassies,  as  provided  by  the  treaty  of  1841,  should  aadbor  m 
Ibe  Gi#Ueti  Ham  ;  ami  that  in  tnse  of  peace  oaly  iamt  vessels 
•ftbeisBe  of  the  oonteactkig  parties,  irfx>  ba:ve  no  estaUtsbannta 
ia^^ieBlndiSeaysboidd  be  aUaiaMi  to  be  at  tbe  saase  lime  beCuro 
CbnstaBtfipefJe,  and  than  fm  awit  warn  than  foar  chr^  togetfasc* 
By  the  fiftb  article  the  Suksn  veaervieobto  bnaelf>4bei  power  of 
J  tke  Stiaits  in  case  of  inenaoe  aaf  agjariesBioiii;  tand  ^  itba 
.osnsuk  mig^beestablisbod  in  tba  Hasaiiuk  and  {[Farkiib 
[  of  libe  Black  Sea.  '\^     -■<.;/  -n    r  -. 

fiefase  entoiing  tupoa  a  disonssisn  of  itiiesepMPposats,  Priaee 
Crertokakoff  satisfied  kiraseif^  by  a  idbreot  appeai  to  iComxt  Buol^ 
ibat  AnaCria  was  aot  prepared  to  go  further  than  to  vecamasend 
Aeir'adopitMn,  and  that  m  case  Rastta  arefnsed  to  accept  tfaeai 
aa  oosnoum  was  meditatod  «n  ber  part.  M«  de  Titoff  vaaie  an 
insfifectaal  attempt  to  ndoce  die  allied  Powers  to  aUew  tb» 
IVnloah  and  Bnamn  plenipotentiaries  to  4ima&  to'>direGt  expia^ 
nslioai  between  tbensehres  on  tbese  qoesticns*  '  STwo'dbjqi  araae 
tboi  gvfen  to  Prince  G^rtofaakoff  to  x^ensider  4be  plan  paopoaed 
kj  M,  J)aau5iu -de  Lbn^^.  '  '   " 

On  the  Slst  April  Prince  GelrtohalDDfi;  ^ter  r^ing  an  elabo- 
sale  an^mnortto  pnnre  ibat  ^e  aupeeknity^  Rossis  intbeBlaek 
Sea  arising  fiom  cironmstanoes  o««er  whioh  ahe  bad  little  or  no 
caaftrai,  wan  Ike  lesnlt  of  the  avtbole  S3»lem  of  her  polilacsi  rela- 
4iens  with  die  Porto,  and  that  m  powecf ol  Rassian  na^  Ssvce 
in  that  sea,  so  iax  from  being  a  standing  menaoe  to  Twrkey,  a»s 
actaaBy  an4JLSsaiy'(far  Aemanrtqwaice  <rfher  andependenre,  aub- 
nnlted  n  ^onnleyHproposilian  to  ^e  Cowfaienoe.  Hw  pioposai 
wiulnnl  in  opsning  the^Stvaito  to  tbe  fleete  of  all  natsona,  wxtk 
apower  ig;isntial  to  the  Sidlan  of  Mispsnding  the  free  passage 
^daring  -a  state  ef  war  or  in  anticipation  of  kostilstieft.  T^ 
lyiii<iuii  bnring  ^been  nuaiinuinsly  aeyeotod,  4he  Farendi  and 
En^ish  plasnpotewldaries  .deokred  their  instniotioas  to  be  eai- 
hnuUd,  and  Ijeadr  Jnbn  Rasaeli  issniodiately  ^niteed  Vienna. 
ftinoe  Gnttchakotf^  in  m  ^sukaeqnent  <^enference,  naidiAed  bos 
fiat  propoaal  by  auggesting  two  articles,  one  of  which  osofiimed 
ihe  pawiiiianof  the  tiesrty  nti  IMl  as  Tegards  the  cioaing  of  tbe 
Ainats,  and  the  other  seservied  to  the  Snkan  tbe  power  of  opraing 
«hwn  ^wdiesMivordte  jiionU  consider  the  seonrity  of  bis  dominions 
aenaoed.'  1Die  Fianck  and  SjsgHsb  fileaapatentiaries  sgaia 
sefffind  itbat^  ns.  Hbe  poinciple  of  limitatien  nns  aot  adndttad 
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by  Russia,  their  instractioiis  were  exhausted,  and  that  ihey  did 
not  consider  themselves  at  liberty  to  discuss  the  fresh  proposi- 
tion of  Prince  GrortchakoC  Count  Buol,  however,  dedared  that 
that  proposal  contained  the  elements  of  an  undJerstanding,  aa 
opinion  in  which  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  appears  to  have 
concurred. 

Acting  upon  this  declaration.  Count  Buol  submitted  at  the  last 
C<mferenoe,  held  on  the  4th  of  June,  five  articles  drawn  up  by  the 
Austrian  Cabinet  with  a  view  of  reconciling  the  difference  which 
existed  between  the  proposal  of  Russia  and  that  of  the  Allies,  and 
of  affording  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  third  guarantee.  It  was 
proposed  that  the  Russian  and  Turkish  Plenipotentiaries,  after 
coming  to  an  agreement  between  themselves,  should  announce 
to  the  Conference  the  amount  of  effective  naval  force  which 
Russia  and  Turkey  should  each  maintain  in  the  Black  Sea,  that 
amount  not  to  exceed  the  actual  number  of  Russian  ships  then 
afloat  in  that  sea ;  that  the  principle  of  closing  the  straits  should 
remain  in  force ;  that  the  other  contracting  paries  should  be  able 
to  send  two  frigates  or  ships  of  less  force  into  the  Black  Sea ; 
and  that  the  Sultan  if  threatened  with  an  attack  should  have  the 
right  to  open  the  Dardanelles.  Prince  Gortchakoff  declared 
hmiself  unauthorised  either  to  accept  or  to  reject  these  proposals, 
but  promised  to  make  his  Court  acquainted  with  them,  expressing 
at  the  same  time  a  personal  opinion  not  altogether  unfavourable 
to  them.  The  Plenipotentiacie&  of  France  and  Great  Britain 
declined  to  bind  themselves  evaa  to  submit  them  to  their  Go- 
vernments, and  reiterated  their  declaration  that,  after  the  cate- 
gorical rejection  by  Russia  of  the  principle  of  limitation,  they 
could  not  enter  upon  further  discussions.  The  Conferences  were 
consequently  closed. 

It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  the  negotiations  for  peace  were 
finally  broken  off  upon  the  refusal  of  Russia  to  consent  to  « 
recorded  stipulation  with  the  Allies  for  a  limitation  of  her  naval 
force  in  the  Black  Sea.  She  considered  this  question  as  one 
affecting  her  dignity  and  the  exercise  of  her  sovereign  rights.  By 
consenting  to  a  condition  which  enforced  this  concesuon,  she 
believed  that  she  was  sacrificing  botb^  In  this  point  of  view  it 
may  be  admitted  that  a  great  power,  pst.  yet  substentially  crippled 
and  humbled,  might  be  expected  to-  r<^ject  terms  which,  wh^er 
to  be  observed  or  not,  were  on  the  face  of  them  humiliating; 
We  confess,  however,  that  essentially  we  do  not  attach  the  same 
importance  to  them  as  the  Allies  appear  to  have  doo?,  A  limitar 
tion  clause  of  this  character  in  a  treaty  mutt  be.  at  all  times 
but  a  vague  and  temporary  mode  of  meeting  a  |iaal  difficulty.  It 
is  only  binding  so  long  as  there  exist  the  means  and  the  will  of 
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enforcing  it  It  can  be  evaded  in  a  thousand  different  ways.  It 
bas  been  suggested  that  Russia  could  have  constructed  vessels, 
Hot  exceeding  the  number  of  the  limitation,  which  in  armament 
and  efficiency  would  far  exceed  any  naval  force  she  has  hitherto 
possessed  in  the  Black  Sea  ^  that  she  might  have  held  in  readi- 
ness as  many  unarmed  vessels  as  she  might  have  thought  fit,  to 
be  armed  in  a  few  days  on  an  emei^ency,  and  that  she  would  have 
been  even  warranted  in  doing  so  by  the  clause  of  the  proposed 
arrangement  which  enabled  her  to  have  ^  a  proportionate  number 
of  unarmed  vessels  adapted  to  the  transport  of  troops ;'  that  even 
in  direct  violation  of  the  treaty,  she  might  have  added  to  her 
Aips  without  entailing  upon  herself  a  war,  and  that  she  could 
hiare  found  numberless  excuses  and  mtey  opportunities  when 
the  great  Powers  of  Europe  were  not  bound  together  so  closely 
as  at  present,  to  increase  her  fleet  in  defiatice  of  treaty  stipulsf- 
tioDS.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  would  have  been  the  case, 
and  we  cannot,  therefore,  attach^  any  other  value  to  a  consent  <^n 
tfie  part  of  Russia  to  a  limitation  of  this  nature  than  might  arise 
fh>m  the  admission  on  her  part  that  she  had  been  defeated,  and 
a  consequent  loss  of  that  dignity  and  prestige,  to  which  as  an 
Eastern  Power  she  naturally  attaches  the  most  vital  importance. 

A  right  conceded  to  France,  England,  and  Austria,  of  having 
each  a  number  of  vessels  equ^F  tb  httlf  the  fleets  of  Turkey  and 
Russia  in  the  Black  Sea,  would'ifiot'brterate  as  a  real  check  upon 
Russia.  The  privilege  would  KilVfe  been,  moreover,  much  cur- 
tailed by  the  limitation  to  foui'^days  of  the  time  of  stoppage  of 
those  vessels  in  the  Golden  Horn!  There  is  little  safe  anchor- 
fi^  in  the  Black  Sto  except  in  Russian  ports,  for  the  opening  of 
which  to  foreign  ships  of  war  no  provision  appears  to  hav^  been 
contemplated,  and  in  the  roadstead  of  Batoun,  inconvenient  on 
account  of  its  position  and  of  its  distance  from  the  Bosphotus 
and  Sebastopol. 

The  power  of  6|iening  the  straits  to  the  ships  of  war  of  his  Allies 
was  ifot  a  concession  ma:de  to  the  Sultan  by  Kussia,  but  is  a  right 
which  he  enjdyii,  according  to  the  admission  of  Prince  Gortcha- 
koff,  by  virtue  of  his  sbve^^gn  authority,  and  of  which  he  had 
spontaneously  deprived  himsi^lf. 

The  permission  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  three  Powers  to 
have  consuls  in  the  ports  6i  the  Black  Sea  had  always  been  con- 
ceded by  Turkey  and  by  Russia,  except  as  regards  Sebastopol  and 
Circassia.  The  presence  of  consuls  in  that  great  naval  stronghold 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  an  advantage.  The  Western  Powers 
'  woold  8ft  least^have  obtained  information  as  to  the  strength  and 
condition  of  the  fleet  and  fortress. 

Let  US  ilow  compare  the  Russian  and  Austrian  proposals' with 
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tkose  of  the  AlBes.  The  first  suggestion  made  hy  Prince  Govt^ 
chakoff  was  ckarly  inadmissible,  altiMogh  tbe  fiee  passage  of 
the  Straits  was  very  geneially  advocated  in  this  countij  at  tha 
-commencefii^at  of  the  war.  Supposing  Turkey  to  have  beea 
willing,  or  to  hare  been  compelled  to  waire  her  sotereig^  i%hte| 
and  to  have  consented  to  the  opening  of  the  BoqphMFiis  and  Dar*- 
danelles^ '  the  dai^;er  woold  have  been  imminent  to  Enropeu 
Russia,  at  a  time  of  proJbond  peace,  could  have  suf^povted  a 
Menchikoff  mission  by  a  naval  d^nosistration  under  the  walls  of 
■Constantinople;  or  France  might  have  enforced  her  demands 
relating  to  &e  Holy  Places  by  a  similar  proceeding;  The  pro- 
posal ^as  consequently  at  once  rejected,  and  not  persisted  in  by 
its  framers.  The  next  plan  of  the  Russian  Plenipotentiary 
admitted  the  principle  of  the  dosing  of  the  Straits  in  ttie  time  of 
peace,  and  the  power  of  the  Sultan  to  open  them  when  he  oon* 
aidered  the  security  of  his  dominions  menaced.  This,  we 
believe,  to  be  the  €»dy  safe  solution  oi  the  question  of  the  passage 
of  the  Straits  by  the  ships  of  war  of  foreign  States,  and  the  oiie 
which,  under  any  circumstances,  must  ultimately  be  adopted* 
But  as  the  Russian  prc^sal  went  no  fsrtheTy  it  left  the  question 
of  the  preponderance  of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea  mitouched, 
and  it  was  consequently  rejected.  Tbe  ^Austrian  proposition, 
the  idea  of  which,  it  would  appear,  originated  with  M« 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  ^ideavoured  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  prin> 
cijdes  advocated  in  the  Conferences.  It  suggested,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  the  two  sea-bordering  Powers,  Russia  and  Turkey^ 
should  agree  between  themselves  as  to  the  limitaticm  of  their 
respective  fleets  in  the  Black  Sea,  which  should  not  exceed  the 
number  of  Russian  ships  then  afloat.  The  agreement  come  to 
between  them  should  then  be  communicated  to  the  Conference  by 
the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  Powers  to  be  annexed  to  a 
treaty.  Prince  Gortchakoff  appeared  inclined  to  accept  this 
solution  of  the  questiion,  because  the  rights  of  sovereignty  would 
not  be  infringed  when  the  two  Powers  immediately  concerned 
came  to  an  understanding  without  the  dictation  or  interference  of 
the  Allies.  It  would  seem  £rom  the  tone  of  the  Russian  Pienipo^ 
tentiaries  that  the  nature  of  the  Austrian  proposal  was  not  alto- 
gether unknown  to  the  Russian  Court  previous  to  its  being 
submitted  to  the  Conference.  We  should  infer,  indeed,  that  it 
had  even  received  its  sanction.  From  Count  Buol's  Circular  of 
the  25th  May,  it  now  appears  that  both  Lord  John  Russell  and 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  had  shown  themselves  inclined  towards  it, 
and  had  undertaken  to  recommend  it  to  their  respective  Govern-  • 
ments  with  all  their  influence.  It  was  however  rejected  by  the 
Fraach  and  British  Plenipotentiaries  at  the  Conference,  on  the 
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pW9oA  that  tfaey  w«re  not  antbonsed  bjr  dieir  instmctioiM  to 
enter  into  anj  further  discussion,  after  the  refusal  of  Russia 
to  agree  to  the  reduction  of  her  naval  forcea  ^bg  treaty  &r  on 
€  basis  discuMed  at  the  Confertme^  Had  the  establishment  of  a 
satisfactory  basis  of  peace  depoaded  upon  nothing  else  but  a 
limitation  clause,  we  cpnfess  that  the  proposal  of  Austria  would 
hare  contained,  in  our  opinion,  the  elements  of  a  solution  of  the 
difficoity  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  political  disadvantage  of  con- 
ceding to  Russia  her  pretensions  to  negotiate  with  the  Porte 
akme,  we  should  have  preferred  this  coi^cession  to  the  riska  and 
sacrifices  of  a  protracted  war*  We  do  not  understand  the  aigu- 
Bients  used  by  Aali  Pasha  against  the  proposal,  and  we  can  only 
infer  from  them  and  from  the  language  of  Lord  Westrnweland 
and  M.  de  Bourqueney,  that,  after  the  rejection  by  Russia  of  th<^ 
original  propositions  of  the  Allies,  they  had  determined  not  to 
entertain  any  others  whatever,  however  much  in  accordance  they 
might  have  been  with  their  original  views.  It  was  fortunate  for 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  this  country  and  for  the  future  peace 
of  the  world  that  this  was  the  case;  but  this  determination,  tardily 
come  to,  does  not  justify  the  unstatesmanlike  mode  in  which  the 
ii^;otiations  were  carried  cm,  or  the  terms  originally  proposed  by 
us  for  the  acceptance  of  Russia. 

It  would  appear,  from  the  statements  contained  in  the  circular  of 
Count  Buol  of  the  25th  May,  which  have  been  admitted  by  Lord 
John  Russell  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  facts,  that  Austria  had  proposed  a  second  alternative,  of 
which  however  no  trace  appears  in  the  protocols  of  the  con- 
ferences. It  consisted,  according  to  Count  Buol,  ^  of  a  progres- 
^ve  system  of  guarantees  against  the  development  of  Russian 
power  in  the  Euxine,  which  were  to  be  incorporated  with  the 
general  body  of  European  international  law,  partly  by  the  treaty 
to  be  concluded  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  partly  by  a 
treaty  between  Austria,  France,  England,  amd  Turkey.'  Lord 
John  Russell  was  also  made  acc^uainted  by  verbal  communications 
with  diis  proposal,  and  to  have  approved  of  it  to  a  certain  extent. 
As  the  nature  of  this  ^  progressive  system  of  guarantees'  is  not 
before  us,  and  it  is  described  m  such  vague  terms,  we  are  not  in 
a  position  to  form  any  opinion  upon  the  subject  It  appears  that 
tl^  plan  was  at  oiice  rejected  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  by 
Lord  Clarendon,  notwithstanding  the  favourable  recommendation 
of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  and  Lord  John  Russell.  The  French 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  as  is  well  known,  was,  in  consequence 
of  the  sanction  he  had  given  to  it,  removed  from  his  office. 
Lord  John  RusseU  escaped  a  similar  fate  by  making  a  war-speech, 
dtnooncing  the  four  points  altogether,  and  renouncing  diplomacy 
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for  the  more  congenial  occupation  of  framing  constitutions  for  the 
colonies. 

Although  Prince  Gortchakoff  protested  that  '  he  attached  no 
political  idea  ^  to  the  principle  included  in  the  fourth  point,  and 
that  it  offered  no  serious  difficulties  in  its  solution ;  yet,  in  truth, 
that  principle  involved  the  very  essence  of  the  question  which 
had  led  t6  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  upon  which  it  was  im- 
portant, above  all  others,  to  come  to  a  distinct  understanding. 
The  apparent  indifference  with  which  it  was  treated  by  the 
Russian  Plenipotentiary  was,  of  course,  a  diplomatic  ruse.  He 
well  knew  its  importance,  and  it  was  probably  in  anticipation  of 
the  difficulties  which  would  attend  its  discussion  that  the  Allied 
Powers  were  induced  to  reserve  its  consideration  to  the  last, 
and  not  to  place  the  article  in  that  order  in  which  it  would  seem 
naturally  to  come — after  that  concerning  the  protectorate  over  the 
Principalities.  It  is  evident  that  the  Turkish  Plenipotentiaries 
were  prepared  to  insist  upon  the  sovereign  rights  of  their  master, 
and  to  reject  every  proposition  conferring  upon  the  contracting 
Powers  that  right  of  interference  on  behsdf  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  Sultan's  subjects  which  a  positive  guarantee  of  ill-defined 
immunities  and  privileges  must  necessarily  confer.  Nor  can 
there  be  any  reasonable  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  declaration  of 
Prince  Gortchakoff,  that  Russia  would  have  refused  her  consent 
to  terms  which  would  have  materially  infringed  upon  the  exercise 
and  increase  of  that  influence  over  the  Christian  populations  of 
Turkey  professing  the  Greek  faith  which  she  has  ever  considered 
her  peculiar  and  legitimate  right,  which  it  has  been  an  essential 
part  of  her  national  policy  to  attain,  and  which  she  embarked  in 
a  great  war  to  enforce.  We  shall  show  that  the  extension  of  Ais 
privilege  to  the  four  contracting  Powers — had  Turkey  been 
brought  to  consent  to  it — would  not  have  materially  interfered 
with  its  real,  and,  in  fact,  exclusive  enjoyment  by  Russia. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  in  discussing  the  objects  of 
this  war  and  the  possible  conditions  of  peace,  not  only  that  it  arose 
out  of  the  relations  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  with  the  Greek 
Church,  but  that  the  great  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
extension  of  Russian  power  in  the  East  rests  upon  those  relations. 
It  was  neither  the  preponderance  of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea, 
nor  her  power  to  strike  a  sudden  blow  against  Turkey,  which  led 
to  the  quarrel  with  the  Porte  and  the  consequent  interference  of 
England  and  France,  although  these  may  be  most  important 
considerations  in  concluding  a  peace.  However  threatening  the 
military  and  naval  strength  of  Russia,  and  however  helpless  and 
exposed  to  sudden  attack  her  neighbour  might  have  been,  thiF 
state  of.  things  would  have  furnished  no  recognised  sul:gect  of 
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difference,  and  no  positive  pretext  for  declaring  war.  That  pre- 
text was  afforded  by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Russia  to  esta- 
blish an  inflnence  and  right  of  interference  over  the  Sclavonian 
and  Greek  populations  of  Turkey,  which  threatened  ere  long  io 
undermine  the  authority  of  the  Sultan,  and  to  substitute,  almost 
as  a  matter  of  necessity,  that  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Had 
Prince  Menchikoff's  ultimatum  been  accepted,  Russian  policy 
would  have  achieved  a  triumph  in  the  East  which  would  have  led 
to  the  certain  and  easy,  though  perhaps  not  immediate,  accom- 
plishment of  the  designs  which  Kussia  unquestionably  entertains 
on  Constantinople  and  the  Turkish  dominions. 

With  the  secret  correspondence  of  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  be- 
fore them,  with  the  history  of  Prince  Menchikoff's  mission  and  of 
the  first  Conferences  at  Vienna,  giving  even  a  more  authentic  in- 
sight into  the  true  designs  of  Russia  than  that  correspondence, 
and  with  the  state  documents  issued  from  time  to  time  from  the 
Russian  chancery,  in  connexion  with  the  war  and  its  causes, 
it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  us  that  there  should  be  found  men, 
calling  themselves  statesmen,  who  still  assert  that  the  fear  of  the 
extension  of  Russian  influence  over  the  Christian  populations  of 
Tarkey  is  a  mere  phantom,  and  that  Russia  asked  nothing  more 
than  that  which  she  had  previously  enjoyed,  which  in  no  way 
interfered  with  the  independ^ice  of  the  Sultan,  and  to  which  she 
had  a  legitimate  right  by  treaty.  If  such  were  really  the  case, 
can  any  reasonable  man  believe  that  Russia  would  have  em- 
barked in  a  great  war,  entailing  sacrifices  of  such  magnitude, 
to  acquire  privileges  she  already  possessed,  and  which,  after  all, 
were  of  no  real  value  to  her  ?  But  we  will  not  argue  again  the 
policy  of  the  war,  and  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from 
Russian  influence  in  the  East  We  entered  upon  these  subjects 
fully  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  we  have  little  to 
add  to  the  arguments  we  then  advanced.  The  question  we  wish 
now  to  consider  is,  whether  the  fourth  article,  as  proposed  by 
the  Allies  for  the  acceptance  of  Russia,  contains  the  basis  of  an 
arrangement  which  might  have  the  effect  of  putting  an  end  to 
that  influence  hitherto  exercised  by  her  over  the  Christian  popu- 
lations of  Turkey  which  we  believe  to  be  dangerous  to  Europe, 
and  of  preventing  its  reacquirement  and  still  further  extension 
hefeafter. 

The  article,  as,  contained  in  the  Memorandum  of  the  28th 
December,  is  as  follows : — 

*•  Russia,  in  renouncing  the  pretension  to  take  under  an  official  proteo- 
tofate  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan  of  the  Oriental  ritual,  equally 
lenoances,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  revival  of  any  of  the  articles  of 
her  former  treaties,  and  especially  of  the  treaty  of  Eoutchouk-Eainaiji, 
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the  erroneous  iateq>retatkMi  of  trhich  has  Wen  the  priboipal  trnxum  ot 
the  present  wan  In  afibnlingi  their  Dmtual  ccHopeimtioia  to  ofaAaia 
from  the  initiative  of  the  Ottoman  goverainent  the  coofiroiation  and 
the  observsLDCQ  of  the  religious  privileges  of  the  different  Cfari^tiaa 
communitieSy  without  distipctiou  of  s^t,  and  conjointly  turnii^  to 
account,  in  the^  interest  of  the  said  communities,  tne  generous  intentions 
manifested  in  respect  of  them  by  His  Majesiy  the  Sultan,  they  wiH 
take  the  greatest  care  to  preserve  from  all  attack  ihe  dignity  of  His 
Highness  iEuid  tiie  independence  of  his  Oown.'  -i  *     . 

Nothing  could  be  more  vague  axMl  unintelligible  ^aMi,  the  phm* 
seology  of  this  proposition,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  aifirniin^ 
that^  had  the  Powers  come  tp  an  understapdiog  on  the  third  .ppinl^ 
it  would  have  been  impossible  m  settling  the  fourth  to  have  acted 
on  the  terjns  we  have  quoted,  or  to  have  esitracted  from  them  ^ny 
definition  whatever  of  the  principle  involved  which  could  have 
bound  the  various  parties  to  the  conference.  It  i3  to  be  inferred 
from  the  first  part  that  the  plenipotentiaries  admitted  that  there 
were  other  tri^ties  besides  that  of  Koutchouk-  Kainarji  which  counr* 
tenano^  the  interference  of  Russia  in  the  aff^ra  of  the  Gxeek. 
chnrcb»  It  is  well  known  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  seventh, 
article  of  that  treaty^  there  is  no  other  treaty  stipulation  whidh, 
affords  even  a  pretence  for  such  interference,  notwithstanding  the^ 
unaccountable  declaration  of  Lord  John  Russell,  in  his  well- 
known  despatch  to  Sir  H.  Seymour,  to  the  contrary.  That 
article  declares  that — 

*  The  Sublime  Porte  promises  to  protect  constantly  the  Chri8tia& 
rdigion  and  its  chunehes ;  and  ii  also  oilows  the  Ministers  of  the  Im- 
perial  Court  of  J^ttssia  to  make  up$n  ail  ocoasions  repreatniaiionf  a» 
well  infcwovr  of  the  new  church  at  CoiutantifwpU  • .  . ,  as  on  behalf 
of  its  officiating  ministers,  promising  to  take  such  representationa  into 
due  consid^ation,  aa  being  made  by  a  confidential  iunctionary  of  a 
neighbouring  and  sincerely  iHendly  power/ 

It  ia  evident  from  the  context  that  the  right  of  representsticn  is 
expressly  limited  to  a  specific  object,  the  church  at  Constand* 
nople,  and  does  not  apply  to  the  general  dedaiadon  of  the  Porto 
ia  favour  of  the  Christian  religion  and  its  churches,  which  was 
one  natoraliy  inserted  in  a  trea^  with  a  Mussulman  power  afler 
the  conclusion  of  a  war.  There  is  no  questioii  that  at  the  time 
it  was  looked  upon  in  no  other  light  whatever  than  as  a 'mere 
expression  of  a  generous  xntention  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan,  and  as 
not  even  conveying  the  notion  of  a  guarantee.  But  even  putting 
upon  the  article  the  widest  possible  construction,  it  would  in  no 
way  whatever  confer  a  right  of  protection  in  favour  of  the  Greek 
Church,  in  consequence  of  religious  sympathies  and  community 
of  worship.    The  words  are  ^  the  ChriMtan '  religion,  and  oonse-^ 
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qnendj  aU  dencMaunatioas  are  indiided.  The  inteq>retation, 
tfaereforey  of*  ihm  treaty  was  uadoubtedlj  y  erroneous/  It  would 
hare  been  merelj  neeessary^  in  order  to  destroy  the  pretensions 
of  Russia,  to  restrict  her  right  to  the  privileges  which  the  article 
did  really  confer,  and  the  question  of  any  special  protectorate  over 
those  professing  thp  Greek  faith  would  have  been  disposed  of. 

The  second  part  of  the  fourth  point,  as  propounded  in  the 
Memorandum  of  the  28th  December,  ig  sp  enveloped  in  the 
mysterious  jargon  of  diplomacy  as  to  be  perfectly  unintelligible, 
IX)es  ^  obtaining  fiom  the  initiative  of  the  Ottoman  Government 
th€^  confirmation  and  observance  of  the  religious  privileges  of  the 
diflfeieUt  Christian  communities '  mean,  that,  whilst  the  definition 
of  those  privileges  was  to  come  from  the  four  Christian  Powers, 
the  susceptibility  of  the  Porte  was  to  be  respected  by  allowing 
it  to  promulgate,  as  it  were  proprio  matUj  its  intention  of  con- 
finning  ai^  observing  them  ?  Does  the  expression  ^  conjointly 
turning  to*  account,  in  the  interest  of  the  said  communities,  *the 
generous  intention'  of  the  Sultan  infer  that  the  four  Powers 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  right  of  determining  the  nature  of  the 
future  relations  between  the  Sultan  and  his  Christian  subjects? 
And  supposing  such  to  be  the  case,  would  the  enjoyment  of 
Aose  rights  and  privileges  be  guaranteed  by  treaty  to  the 
Christians? 

We  plresume  that  the  intention  of  the  Allies  was,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Principalities,  to  replace  the  exclusive  protectorate  arro- 
gated by  Bussia  by  a  conjoint  guarantee  of  the  four  Powers. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  such  a  solemn  guarantee 
would  have  been  even  more  mischievous  and  more  dangerous, 
not  only  to  the  independence  but  to  the  very  existence  of  Turkey, 
than  the  indefinite  and  unjustifiable  claim  of  *  protection '  put 
forward  by  Russia  which  led  to  the  war.  The  velry  first  object 
of  the  war,  even  with  those  who  felt  disposed  to  aim  at  the 
mlnimnm  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  it,  should  have 
been  to  put  an  end  to  all  pretance  whatever  on  the  part  of  Russia 
to  interfere  ia  the  concerns  of  the  Greeks.  Would  such  a  guaran- 
tee as  that  contemplated  by  the  fourtii  point  have  bad  the  effect  of 
preventing  that  interference  ?  So  far  from  such  being  the  case,  it 
would  have  given  a  sanction  to  a  pretension  previously  utterly 
mfeunded,  and  would  have  enabled  Russia,  under  the  authority 
of  a  treaty,  to  cairy  out  the  very  designs  which  that  pretension 
was  put  forward  to  promote.  When  certain  privileges  and  advan- 
tages are  defined  and  then  guaranteed  by  one  or  more  Powers  to  a 
portion  of  the  subjects  of  another  Power,  believed  to  be  unjustly 
governed  or  to  be  deprived  of  either  their  civil"  or  religious  rights, 
we  confess  Uiat  we  cannoi  see  the  distinction  between  such  a 
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guarantee  and  a  direct  protectorate.  It  is  no  answer  that  in  this 
instance  the  guarantee  refers  only  to  ^  reliffious '  privileges.  Russia 
always  ostensibly  confined  her  claims  to  the  religious  privileges 
6f  the  Greeks,  yet  she  virtually  extended  it  to  thfe  civil.  Unless 
the  guaranteeiilg  Powers  are  able  to  enforce,  byanyuleailSy 
however  extreme,  the' performance  bf  thfe  pledges  givetr,*  th^' gtiat-* 
rantee  is  worthless.  A  general  guarantee foi*  th*  Strtegrit^of  a  state, 
such  as  exists  in  the  case  of  more  than  oii^  independent  £hiro]i^)ifti 
kingdom,  is  a  very  difierent  thiiig.  Thegua^^^imee'''^' tfa^ 
entered  into  against  other  states,  and  as  againii^  tli«rgViatant&e}ii^ 
states  themselves.  It  is  6f'  value  so  long  la^'tidne"of  thOk^'^tsK^ 
become  sufficiently  ambitions 'to  despise;  treatiek  arid'JstilffititMtlV 
powerful  to  defy  those  who  would  enforce  thfetn:'''  But  W '  gtartmi 
tee  which  gives  to  several  Powers  thfe  right  W  Ifailsttiig-Apdtt 
the  fulfilment  of  certaiti  conditions  in  ikv6ut'  of  a  pari  of  tbU 
population  of  a  i^t&t^,' constitutes  vittuallytiofhihg^t^iis 'than 'iC 
direct  right  of  pfrotecfion  and  ihterfei^ence  irfitb  behalft' 

In  the  cdse  otTuAev  we  haVe  this  'dOubl^  diffifcuhy-i^'how  ar» 
we  to  defitie  the  t'eli^ous  privilegfes  df  the  *diff6x'diit  ChristiAil 
communities,  khd  how  stre  lire  to' Hepftratd  theiti' Tittto  thfefr 
political  privileges?  In  Turkey  the  two  Ate^so'*doidy  Icoilneet^ 
that  it  wodld;  \^e  bcflieve,  bb  itaposrfMe'to  dPrfd^  thi^m.  Tlife 
main' cause  of  Prince  MenchikofTi?  qtiarrd  Mth  thfe  *Porte  lii^is 
this  very  difficulty.  As  we  have  Aown'in  k  bii^violi^  article,  the 
bishops  aiid  priests  of  the'Oreek-CJJhuttxh'haVe  hitherto  been 
invested  with  direct  politiciar^oWei''Oi^fer  their  ^ock^,  ^xUiiditig 
to  the  apportionment  and' cblledtibn  iof  tatek,  to  j)ui!ii^fai(neht  Hk 
miscoiiduct 'ind  to  VaHdtte  acts  of  looar  ridmirdstriWonV  The 
Russian  Government,  for  obvious  reasons,  has  always  regarded 
this  power  of  the  dei^  siik'telSjgibuli  Jirivilteel '  W^'ha^e  sh6Wti 
how  by  its  ^joymfelf  the  Gredc  jprieiti  W  ^dbWHo '  cOntrd 
the  education  of  the  pfeopl^,  '^tb  bhcickthe  sjhread '  Of '  libetai 
opinioiii^,  and  to  'p^^cutfe  thb^e  iVho  ma/be  suspeeted*of  anintto«> 
tion  of  Ifeavihgf  their  chtti-ch.  It^aS'to  ^fdrci  tlAi  Veiy  Jnrtvilcgfe 
of  the  clergy,  to* s^sfeM'theit^'iMh^c^;  tod  to'jire^rte  to  thtei 
tM  absolute  poWet  OVfer't<i'eir*  flocks  wh'idi  %e  Porte  is  ^radtiaHy 
curtailing/ and  whlch^'ii  li^^oyed  to  the/  iritr<:^ctidh  of  salutary 
reforms  knd  to  the  ihbral'a:i^d  ti^blitid^f 'adv^b^  of  the  Scla* 

voiiiah  jfepulation,   thai'  A'e '^tfi^rtn:  Wicihd^  Prince 

Menchikoff  to  C6nstknfirio^lci/Vnd  ptef^ii-ed  a  t<rar  to  tile  relin- 
quishment oF  his  aitogant  pretensions.  ' 

It  is  not  by  converting  a  single  into  a  quadlruple'  protectorate 
that  the  evils  which  we  have  indicated  will  be  avoided ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  will  be  increased.  The  influence  of  Russia 
amongst  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  professing  the  Greek 
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£uth,  fonnlng  three-fourths  of ,  ?t)^e  population  of  European 
TorJcey,  is  founded  upon  community  of  race,  of  religion,  and  of 
language,  and  consequently  upon  mutual  sympathies.*  Although 
the  Sclavonic  populations  may*not  on  the  whole  be  well  disposed 
towards  Russia,  or  inclined  to  place  themselves  under  her  rule^ 
jet  their  clergy  undoubtedly  are.  They  look  to  Russia  for  sup^ 
port,  and,  for  the  maintenance  of  that  power  which  enables  them 
to  pillage,  oppress,  and  keep  under  complete  subjection  their 
flocks.  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  has  never  shown  any  real 
sympathy  for  the  populations,,  whilst  she  has  always  been  ready 
to  insist  upon  the  claims  of  the  priesthood  and  to  interfere  in 
tfieir  behsJf.  Supposing  the  guarantee  contemplated  by  the 
fourth  point  to  form  part  of  a  treaty,  in  case  of  infringement  on 
the  part  of  the  Porte  of  any  of  the  pretended  privileges  of  the 
Gr^k  clei^,  they  would  at  once  appeal  to  the  Russian  mission 
or  to  a  Russian  consul,  and  not  to  the  representatives  of  any 
other  power*  Probably  one  of  their  principal  causey  9^  complaint 
would  be  secessions  from  their  Church  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  communities;  who,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
look  to  France  and  England  to  maintain  their  guaranteed  privi* 
leges.  A  constant  antagonism  would  thus  be  created  between 
the  European  powers,  leading  to  endless  disputes,  in  which,  of 
coarse,  as  in  the  question  of  the  Hpjy  Places,  the  Porte  would  be 
the  victim*  In  fact,  such  a  guars^ee  would  leave  matters,  as  far 
as  foreign  interference  in  behalf  of  the  Christians  is  concerned^ 
in  the  same  condition  as  they  wer^  before  the  war  broke  out,  with 
this  additional  evil,  that  the  several  Powers  would  now  claim  by 
direct  treaty  right  what  they  previously  exercised  only  on  suffer- 
anpe-  France  would  again  constitute  herself  the  protectress 
of  the  Catholics  ;  Austria  would  carry  on  her  intrigues  amongst 
the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Bosnia ;  England  would  be  ready  to 
support  the  Armenians  and  Protestant  converts*  Any  one 
acquainted  with  Turkey  knqws  that  each  community  would 
naturally  seek  for  its  defender  and  patron  the  representative 
of  the  Power  professing  the  same  creeo,  and  that  a  general  right 
of  protection  would  not  be  exercis^.  except  perhaps  by  the 
British  ambassador,  who  might  extend,  hi&  good  offices,  as  he  has 
frequently  hitherto  done,  to  persons  of  all  (denominations.  It  will 
be  far  more  the  object  of  the  Russians  to  protect  the  Greeks 
against  the  encroachments  of  Protestantism  and  Roman  Catho- 
licism than  against  the  oppression  of  the  Turks,     In  addition^ 

*  W«  inclade  the  Bulgariant  amongst  the  Sclavonian  races  on  account  of  com- 
nmnity  of  language  and  religion,  although  it  is  well  known  that  they  are  of  Tartar 
origin.  They  present  the  curious  ethnographical  phenomenon  of  one  race  having 
been  completely  absorbed  into  another,  ^ 
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therefore,  to  the  continual  struggle  between  the  guaranteeing  or 
protecting  Powers  and  the  Porte,  there  would  be  constant  difiei<- 
enoes  and  jealousy  between  those  Powers  themselves, 'whilst  not 
a  day  would  pass  withoqt  remonstrances  and'  recriminations  be- 
tween the  foreign  missions  and  the  Sultana's  ministers,  wbieli 
would  eventually  lead  to  the  most  serious  compYications. 

No  one  will  venture  to  assert  that  the  independence  of  'Tiiitfey 
would  have  been  secured  by  a  treatv  which  sanctioned  ana 
encouraged  such  a  state  of  thingjs.  The  Porte  would '  bave  'had 
recourse  to  endless  intrigues  and  manoeuvre^  to  escape  frbhi  tbe 
obligations  imposed  upon  her,  and  to  cpunieract  the  rei^ulti^^  oT 
this  interference  on  behalf  of  its  Christian  subjects.  In  its  own 
defence  it  would  have  resorted  to  every  available  mcank  to 
weaken  and  keep  down  the  Cijrlstians,  and  to  create  divistoD 
and  dissensions  amongsf  t^em.  It  would  have  endeavoured  ii^ 
directly  to  check  their  progress  siud  to  destroy  the  sources  lif 
their  wealth.  And  would  it  have  been  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
such  should  be  the  case  ?  The  Turkish  Govcniment  is  well 
aware  of  the  ends  which  this  protection  of  the  Christiaos,  on  the 
part  of  at  le^t  some  of  the  P<nvers,  has  in  view,  and  that  It 
would  be  9oon  fatal  tp  the  continuance  of  the  Ottoman  rule.  We 
do  not  mean  to.afgtie  hece  how  far  the  establlsIiincDt  of  a  Cliristian 
state  in  the  provihcos  now  occupied  by  the  Turks  in  liuri>pe 
would  or  would  pot  be  desirable,  and  whether  or  hot  our  \io\\<y 
should  aim  at  this  ultimate  object.  But  iv  c  must  he  fair  tovvktds 
Turkey,  ^i^^  not  forget;  thjs  interests  wl^ich  she  has  at  stake. 
With  .  uif .  thi^  is  a  ^i^^tipn  ot  policy,  wi^i  her  one  cK  very 
existence.  / 

,  Our  readcifs  will,  ly^  th i n k  J ] ; o  c  now  i i t tl c  d i ii i cul iy  In j uu^^ar 
how  far  the  *  four  points^'  Hirrnnlln^  to  the  interpretatian  pldcxxt 
upon  them  fvt  the ^e^na  Conierence^j  would  have  constitute 
the  basis  of  '  aji  bonouj*apJe  and  histuig  peace,*  That  peac^  would 
have  been  cojpicludqd  .Mpf)n  them  we  never  believed,  admittie^ 
even  the  sincerity,  of  the  Western  Powers  in  entt?rinfl[  upon  nego- 
tiations. .  It  waf  inappssihle  to  brjn^  tlie  war  to  a  close  whilst 
the  siege  of  Sehastopol  W^ls  ponding — not  that  its  c^ipture  would, 
p^h^pSy  ^ally  in^pvpve  our  positiun,  but  its  successful  defence 
encovirageci  th^. Russian  Government  to  persevere  in  the  rejection 
of  teni^  which  unde^r  other  circumstances  it  might  ha^e  been 
disposed  to  entertain,  an<l  rendered  a  withdrawal  on  our  part  a 
national  ^^imiljiation.  We  tniich  tloubt  whether  any  peace  were 
possible  whilst  an  event  of  this  ma<rnitude,  and  a  stmir^le  betfi*een 
the  belligerents  so  uncertain  in  its  ultimate  results,  were 'still 
undecide^,,  -  .       «.      « 

It  may  be   inferred   by  the   speeches  of  Ministei^  in   both 
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Houses  qf,  Parlisinent  that  with  the  close  of  the  Viaina  Coin 
ierjences  the  ierms  of  peace  oflTered  to  Russia  were  also  entirely 
^l)aodcmed,  aiid  that  ^i\xe  fo^r  points'  are  now  onlj  matter  of 
history.  On  the  other  hand^  Russia,  in  a  recent  State  paper, 
appears  to  opnsiier  ihe^  first  two  points  as  conclusively  settled 
-and  as  irrevocably  accepted  by  thie  W'estem  Powers,  and  has  S6 
•Wjioupc^  the  resntt  of  the  negotiations  'to  Prussia  and  the 
Gerufian  States,  if}  whose  sympathy  and  support  she  considers 
herself  upon  these  gix>und9  even  more  entitled  than  she  had  pre» 
TiQUsly  been.  The  AustHan  Cabinet  would  seem  to  take  the 
-iHunp  vieW)  although  its  language  on  the  subject  is,  as  usual,  very  . 
VigTie  anc^  equivom.  We  conceive  that  *  the  four  points '  were 
•ofiered  a^  a  whote  under  certain  conditions — that  the  rejection  of 
^  ]nrty  accompanied  hy  a  change  in  those  condition^,  invalidiited 
tl^  rei^aainder,  and  that  consequently  France  and  England  are  no 
jjcmger  l)oun4  by  aipy  understanding  that  may  havfe  been  come  to 
^pon  any  of  the  points.  This  would  be  stridlly  in  accordance 
with  jhe.public  law  afiec'iing  negotiations  carrf^  on  during  war, 
a^p^  when  consequently  the  relative  position  of  th^  beltigerenis 
jB^y  change  from  <lay  to  iday,  and'  must  depend  np6ii  their  re* 
Wp^tive  sqccess^  and  failures.  '  The  Arguments  put  fortvard  to 
:^  oop^rary  by  ^  l^eeliie  memberp  of  the  late  Admibisttiir 
tioQ,  who  have  seceded  an(l  joined  the  Peace' party,  are  perfectly 
untenable.  ^  but  whatever  tenhs  o/ peace  'be  hltimatety  pi'oposed 
1p  R^s^i|i^  poi9^  of  the  principles  contained  iii  ^  the  foU^  pointit ' 
ma3t  £orm  part  of  tl^em.  Let  us,  therefore,  see  how  far  in  their 
^terpretation  tbey  could  be  made  avsiilable  for  i^eCbriti^  th^  inde- 
-pendence  of  Turkey  and  the  prosperity  of  l!h^  Chrfi^iiah'i^ubjects 

^f;%P0rtl?,^ 


.-acc^mr^^^ 

iiq^  qmy  for  Russian  b'dt  for  a^  foreigti  iiiterferehc^^b  guard 

^TO^m^,fLt  the  same  time^  'against  ariy  attempt  on  the  jMorf  6f  the 

^orte  to, exercise  Illegal  power  in  thet^,  ii'nd  to  i^di^^  totheni'that 

fqim  of  ^ffovernment  which  will  best  lend  t6  the  deVeloJ^m^tft  of 

t^ir^i^temal  resources  and  their  national' ^rength. "  In'se^kitig 

'l^j  ^conpntjsli  these  objects.' the  distinction ' 'between  "the  politicfd 

cpaditipn  ofjWsftlachia  aiicV  MotoaVia  aiid  that  of  Servia,  ahd 

^'betjveen  t^e)lr  i^pectiVe  relations  with  Rtissla^  so  tinaccbunt^foly 

^^werioojced  altHe  Confefenc(Bs,  muit  il  wiys"  be  bortie  "iii  hiihd. 

We  pavie  alreaily  pointed  out  iii  wtiat  t)iat  di&tiiictibh  Windpally 

icqwiste.***  l!4t  us  tJien  firet  a^l  with  Wallachii  arid  MolBavia. 

These  provinces  are  inhabited  by  population^  claiming  descent 
from'  the  Dacian'  colonies  established' by  TVajan  betw^n  the 
^neister,  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  the  Theiss,  t^e  Danttbe^ 
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and  the  Black  Sea.  They  are  called  from  thdr  origin  *  Roa- 
mans/  and  sometimes  ^  Daco-Roumans,'  and  speak  a  corrupted 
form  of  the  Latin  language.  They  profess  the  (Mental  CatfaoUc 
or  Gree}^  faith*  This  Rouman  race  is  not  confined)  <o  the  Prin- 
cipalities, bu,t  also  occujHes  the  Austrian  Provinces  of  Transyl- 
vania,  the  Bukowine  and  the  Banat,  and  the  Russian  province  of 
Bc^ssarabia,  and  is  scattered  over  Turkey  <  in  Europe  and'  parts 
of  PodoIi/&  and  Hungary.  It  is  supposed  to  number  nearly^elevMi 
milliofis,  of  w^ch  about  four  occupy  the  principalitieffiof  iWal- 
lachic^  and  Moldavia.*  ,  The  Rouman  population  is  jtherefoie 
perfectly  di^ti^ct  in  origin^  in  manners,  and  in.. language^ 'froih 
the  race^  si^punding  it,  and  by  referring  *to  a  map  jit^vtUite 
per<;eiyed  dia^,  united  with  (the  HvQgarians,  it  cuts,  asi  itivcte 
like  a  broad  ^3&nd,  into  two  distinct  parts  the  igreat  Sclavoniati 
race,  leaying,  Rp/ssia  and  the  northem  .provinces  of  Austnia  to  the 
north,  and.S^layopia  i^ifith  Austrian  Croatia  and  Dalmatia  tothe 
south,  .Hence^ts^  vast  political  importance,  and  hence  the  detep> 
mioatioiv.pif.  ^(li^tsia  to  absorb,  the  Moldo^-Wallaohiansiinto  'ker 
own  te^^t^rie^,  or,  if  possible,  to  e;ct\ngui$h  them  all^ogetkerji  '<£ 

Neither  VViallachia  nor  Moldavia  w&s  conq^red-fajr  the  Turkish 
i];iv^er^pf,the3yzantine,  empire. ,  W[eakened<byi^png-eontinnad 
^trpgglfes ,with  the  Sclavooians,  the- MadjyArs,And<. other -noes, 
tiiey  placed  .Jhemsejlves  voluntarily  under  the  i^suzesaintf  of 
Sultan  Qajaze^  L,  Mahomet  II.,  and  ^liman  JV.^  who  ackno^»- 
ledged  and  ;sa,nctione4  their  rights  and  privileges  by.  spedd 
capitulatJLons.  .    .     .  .  i     .r.   .  .-   *•.. 

We  hay^^fipidly  traced  the  history  of  Russian  iintenrenftion  dp 
these  u^fprt^nat^  province^,  Noti  only  jhave  theiv.  legituMle 
rights  as  indepepdent  states,  under.  Turkish  suserainty^tl^eM 
invaded  by  Russia,  but  it  is  to  hen  that, thc^:  owe. theui  territorkl 
dismemberment.  By  the  Treaty  of, Bucharest*  she iconipdled 
Turkey  to  cede  Bessarabia,  a  proviape  of.  Moldavia^  of  which  the 
Porte  had  no  legitimate  power*  whatever  to  dispose.  Yet  we  now 
find  her  boasting  of  hi^vvig,  pjrotercted  the.. Principala ties,  '^snd 

¥merously  claiming,  in  .their, >  behalf  .their  territorial  ^int^riiy! 
bus,  when  it  has  suited,  her*  intereats,  sheiliasi;insisted  upon  tbe 

—— ; ■ ; r .     n>.a  T^'J^H  MIJI   1 ••  - " 

*^  They  are  thus  distributed,  according  to  the  best  authonties : — t 
•'     In  TransyWania    ..    ..   1,486,000  |         '*'*  ^"    ^I  >r»  >1  r». 

In  the  Bukowine  ..    ..      300,000  >  orift,87i»OOa'AiMtitet^l4ectsi 

IntheBanat    2,085,000  I 

In  Bessarabia 896,000  Russian  subjects. 

u  Mo'K"' :: ;: ::  ?:^;r }  -  *.«x).oos  Turkish  .ubj,... ,. , 

8,767,000 
To  these  are  added  about  3,000,000  scattered  over  Hungary,  Podolia,  Bosnit, 
Albania,  Macedonia,  &c. 
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indepeadenee  of  tbe  PrincipalitieSy  and  upon  the  limitation  of  the 
authority  of  the  Porte  to  the  mere  exercise  of  the  rights  of  suze* 
rauiCrf ;  whilst  at  other  times  she  has  compelled  Turkey  to 
exercifte  oelnplete  sovereign  power  over  them,  even  to  the  cession 
ef  their  terrttovy  and*  to  the  framing  of  laws  regulating  their  in* 
.temal  government, 

liMiHowM  diftsrent  has  been  the  conduct  of  Turkey  towards 
Aemil  M  Fvom  the  time  they  placed  themselves  under  her 
^Bseralui^iShe  ihsB  faithfully  respected  the  capitulations  entered 
iatoin  witbi  them,  and  has  never-^as  Russia  has  done  in  the 
•(urimeatijidd'in  various  states  taken  under  her  protection-^at- 
tsdipled.  either  to  incorporate  their  territories  or  to  destroy  their 
natsoDality,  iWheDf-in  1699,  the  Pdlish  ambas^or  demanded  at 
CaalowitB  tbe  i  cession  ^  Moldavia,  the  Sultan  replied  Uhat  he 
flfiiaU  iiiotEiicede  4faat'  province  to  any  one,  as  it  had  sub- 
fliitt0d>of  iteawn  «ceordto  his  empire,  and  had  hot  been  con- 
4|«eieduby»  the  swordi'  A  rebellions  pasha  may  at  times  have 
fed  hiaideiMsttitii^  bands  over  the  Danube,  or  a  Turkish  officer, 
sent  iior>  special  >parpos»Sy  may  have,  by  his  intrigues,  int«r- 
fesed  with,  tbe  looai  government^  and  been  the  Caulse  ojf  much 
wrong  and:  oppression ;  but  the  Sultans  'have*  n^ver' formally  coun- 
teoancesl  those  irregulBrities,  and  have  freqtientl^  tak^  ehergetie 
measures  to<&  punish'  and  prevent  them.  The  strzerau^ty  of  the 
P4»te  was,  until  the  year  1813,  when  the  Russian  emperor  un- 
fintupately  asuHmnoed  himself  the  protector  of  the  Principalities, 
the  surest  guarantee  of  their  national  existence^  and  those 
provitttes  iaffi>rded '  during  four  centuries  the  uneumpl^  in- 
rtaarBi>0£  a  sibaU/stat&  living  under  tb^  ptotettidn'  of  li  great 
isaipire^rwkhout  any  ambitious  design  being  entertained  on  the 
one  aidie,  ob  any 'suspicion  on  the  other.*  '  -' 

I  Wlieoin*184S  the  populations,  oppressed  by  the  government 
which,  Russia  had  iggposed  upon  them,  and  exasperated  by  the  con* 
duot  of  their  .governors,  who  <  were  mere  tools  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bassian  ^coasnUgeneral,  rose  against  the  reigning  princes,  the 
Porte  Approinedidf  the  ohanges'^hi^h' were  thelimadeiu  the  con« 
stkutioD^  and. would »hanre  .sanctioned  them  by  her  commissioner. 
Russia,  onrthe  ot;her  hand,  interfered,  and  insisted  upon  the  expul- 
sion of  the  leader)}  of  the  popular  party.  The  Sultan  received 
them  with^ctmsideratiqn'^and  kindness,  refused  to  remove  them 

*  Tbus  writes  oxi^  of!  the  ablest  of  Ae  "VT^Ulacliiaii  nstioDal  party :— *  La  snsc- 


I  gnmd  ^tat  sans  arri^re  pensee  < 

de  I'atEtre.'    With  all  her  crimes  and  her  &alt8,  let  us  at  least  do  justice  to  the 
polidcal  honesty  of  Turkey. 
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firom  fak  tenttovief,  and  oonfarred  upon  wocae  oC  thtfin  homnm* 
aUe  pnblio  einf>k>yiQent(i.*  •  .,, 

The  msdii  object  of  aaj  future  amnigeiiieQt  skovld  be  ln^  p«l 
an  end  t(»<  alLp«6tectorate  wfaatered  id  the  FsiiH^paHtiQS,  i^ott^ 
eieot  a<giwurMU(ee  which  ^ould  gi\ie  onsadditiQiUi'piietext  fof 
interference  to.Russift)  Austria,  and  other,; 9tate8;  .Let  no  tf^ealgr  or 
convention; between  the^Poite  and  Ragsia  i^ffeelwigrtbe'|Mnoi;incf» 
be  revt<redy  bnl  let  the  original  capitulatioaMgreed^.to  bf  t^ve^  i^ 
eorlf  Snltana  and  Moldavia  and  Wsdlathia^  W Uiiffp.  a^.thf^.ba^iff 
of  tdbeir  fature  relatioBs  with  Turkey.  i  Those;  oftpiti^aitipnt  *  if^/i^ 
conceived'  in/ a  yaat  and  liberal  spisLti.  They/ 'deicjnred 'that. di/C 
Sultan- undertook,  for  bimiself  and  his  suojceaacm  to  protect  thf 
Principalities  and  U^  defend  Iheint  against  .evecy^^i^ejpfiyKJn^ECItnro 
ibr  which  th^  were  to  reoognise  his  supiieoiiacjK  aodf  U]  'p^  him  a 
small  annual,  tribute.  >^  The 'Sublime  P^r^  m^'yT¥>%M  i^t/fsxr 
fare  an  any  'mailner  .whateYerin  their  inteniail  adminiftp^tipq^ 
and  no*  Turk  was  even  (to  enter  themi  TheyntVQi^  to  bfifgO^WM^ 
by  their  own  laws  ;  the  princes,  eliseted  by  tbetm^i^roppUjlnn.iff^ 
boyavds,  wcte.t(^hja¥e  the  pew^  ofrmaking  w^t  and  pe^q^s  and  that 
of  life  and  death  ovet  their  subjectsit  To  tbes0  ^pdivilfi^es  let  (jbn?^ 
be  added  a  modified  re^Mresentative,  system,/ found^  np^  iW 
assembly  of  the  notables^  su^h  iss  the  pinvino^  oiiQ0,iefJ9]|n^ 
but  which  was;  destroy ed.by< Russia^, and  £aUrlibe!rll7>fWould;(l|;)f 
secuDed  to  the  tMoMo-iWallachian  ^^ulations. :  i  Thex^ '  i^eed.  lie 
no  fear  of  any  suttempt  on  the  part  of  the  Porte  to  i«^^r9.  witik 
the'intemal  afSatiia  of  the  PmneipaliAies,  0r  torVfiola^.tbe  terips  f£ 
her  capibuiatibna^.  The  time  ds  gone .  ;by  wbeH  such .  lan  att^ninpt 
jnigb)  /  hav«  i  been  .  apprehendedi, ,  When  >  Ithe  PorilS^ .  ,ififM  *troi?g 
enonfvh  to  have  tnadeit  succeasfnlly  itfeif^n.ieffained  fioeiniditw^ 
so.:  Th^  Princif^alities.  themselves  ,dO/  iM  'dt^SfclnU^j^^d  are 
willing  enoug!h  ixi  trust  to  thoi;  Sultan  i  dor  ibe  <^jpyme|it.of:  th^ 
privikges  and  rights  without  that  proteotion  .and  jgiWiraAtee  ;oft,a 
foreign  power  iwhich  has  provedf  so  ffalaL'vtO(theia« 1 1     ,ri-. 

At  the  4ixth  Confetaice  ML  <da  Boui^facAey,  ppopo^  a^dP^Ms 
for  the  union' bf I  the  two^provinoes  in^-om^  stattvunttitat  aa,|Nerc«di* 
tary  Prince r<^cogniptig/ the . suserauMyiof  the  $p]iMi.''.'T^iaiii}^ 
has  been  long/ entevtauMd  byitbe^aaost  enligbtm^t  Moldi^via|«i 
and  WaUachians^  and  *its>acaaniplishmetit<)WjO(Md(TM^  tQn)y.|be 
iKqpaiaFiin' ti^et<PriaK:ipalilies^>  but  woiftldc^tend  gl^eat^  ti^,tb^^ 
(Strength,  and  {prosperity ^  unless*  indeed  iShey, vwerftvhnli^d,  ^^ 
likie<  Greece^  to>iome  eifete  German/ faaiilyi  whif^uwo^dd^ffbaust 
their  rctenneaihtthe  frivolities  of  .a  court,'  or  in^p^ndecing*  tp  }ft 

-— T  ,.mt.'mV ^ r: ; —. r        .      ,    .;>, 

*  Ope  of  the  most  enlightened  of  those  gentlemen  is  now  governor  of  Samos. 
t  Hatti-Humayun,  or  imperial  ordinance  of  Sultan  Bajaiset  X,  (A.ii'l^^),'siid 
•capitulation  signed  by  Mahomet  II.  in  fkvour  of  the  WallacAmuis.  ,  • 
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foolish  ambittoli.  It  wooU  be  the  true  policy  of  the  Sidlan  tiV 
accept  it ;  and  he  might,  there  is  little  doubts  iipdit  being  brought 
i^'tuMl^rdt^d'lhc^  intenfetrtfrof  his  empm/  be  daidoced  to  do  so. 
iCttsssik  ^oid  Atistrifet'  trbhki  both  oppose  it^-^R«Msiar  because  it 
#lHiKI'le«id[t6^the'(bundation  of  li' strong  state  fomring  a  hairier 
bet^^i^^^eA'  h^r  ^ahd"^  Turkej ;  Austria  because  a  permanent  and 
lib^nd  'g6^iii&l«Mt  "fal  the  "Priiieipatiti^  wotfld  be'*a  source  of 
4*«^tiatial  ft^aaid> anxiety  t<i  herob«ccoAnt>of  it^  loflu^noe  upon 
Mel^  ddjfii^ent '|)r6tlncesr.  But  i^hould  the  Frbncht  proposition  be 
il86pted,  tbetfiy  must  bfe  no  fbreign  proleetorete  or  guarantee 
^9^^^ 'ih^il' that  <w4ttc&  aflbots  the  g^nerid  integrity  lof  Tm-kej. 
Tbe  'mitejOf 'Gt^eece  is<<a  mibetiablei  ill«Btr«tion^  of  thet results  of 
ftM^JhterfeveMe  atnd^of  diplemaSid  stitiggtes;  •  <  .  •  m 
'  ^A?  ttd^l  plan' "did  t^^Hr  promise  an  appioadi  to  /a  SatisCketoi7 
sblhlion^ of  tbc-flrfet point,  iVm9»y^i  course,  not  entertained,  bnt 
ftA  pUt'Mid^' fod*  ftttare  (Consideration  j  Prince)  Gortchakoff  reiy 
i^Mficcttitly  ob^tving  ^  thatthtife'  could  be  notUng  binding  bsit 

Wbat^ke']SJi^tifilH5tentiarleS  had  ^'paraphi'^"  

*'  Tb^'additioti  6f  Besswabia  tb  Meld^tvi^t  and  Wdlaehia  would 
rttidfcr  thcf' prdposition  Ibr  estiibUshing  an> independent ^tatenndto 
Tbiitish'  s^t^iniy  ^eMiptete,  skM  wonld'  entik^Iy  isolate  Russia 
4t6iix  Tark^jn '  Thesis  iftor^ason  why  the  vaults  of >  th^  ^mt  mtgfat 
U^t* i^tlttUe "Iks  tb  in^is^  iipon sach -a oohchession;  That  province^a 
n^i^  \tyr^M6ldfl^  "imsr  itlegatiy  «ededi  by  TuHkiey  to  Russi4  widnA 
ftlOf  ^ <^t^.  '^ It^p^putetion^'hasr^mainedi ahnost  unchanged. 
Vl  iMtJd^  thiis  >^hstltuted  would  be>  a  Source  of  Teal  strength  to 
Vtri'ki^j^,*%End  would  be'^e  best  barrier  against  xRtibnan  inva^ 
Ubdi  '^  Br^t^g  J  fertile  sb2V,  inhaUted  •  by  'an* '  industrious  and 
MelfH^aw  m^e';  {^Ssessiiig  a  ^^ifctri*rer  outlstfor  itel  «cDitiinerce 
attd  sttpplyiiig  'Biiro)>e'  ivith  vast  quantities  of  com,  and  becoming 
thet^fm^  'boumli  «tip  -w4th<  •fh#  lEUrOpean  system  by  die  «ao6t  vitefiil 
bf^tieS^lt'lNydld'^ftOofl'b&cbme  pn^perous  aad'pDwtsiAilc  A  con^ 
siderable  standing  atttiyw^etild  serre 'to  protiect'itsfnoatiers  and  to 
i^rb  ilftf "iMdepeildmc^,  from  Whatl^verside  itniight  be  menaced, 
T^ihd&Si  fi^<>gcifa#siit»esdnd  the  interference  ^of  diplomatists,  it 
Stbnld'<^lnoy  int^t^al  traliqtfiUity,  *mnd  'develop  to  thevtmost  its 
¥MiurcesK  iPhas^^tild,  kt  thesame- time^  beaolvsd  ^oBe  of  ^e 
gire&tiM  j^idKtilcal' proUetnsi  ^of 'modern  time»-^thtt>  means  of  pne^ 
VIM^tiilj^  tt]fe  «id»andok)f  Russia  to  the 'south,  and  of  puUing^  an^end 
to  l^at'iMAn^ifee  over>  Che 'Sclaroniatti  populations  of  Turkey 'upon 
a^iieh  «lifetJ6cyitints  >  tcft  the  •  inevitable  •  success  of  her  w«y  pokey. 
That  brMd^^Htteiwhichweihave  described,  eonsislhig  of  nations 
differing  in  origin  and  language  from  the  Sclaves,  would  then 
•divide  into  two  joistinct  parts  that  great  and  powerful  race  which 
threatens  to  absorb  the  civilisation  and  freedom  of  Europe  ;  and 
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a  Sclavonian  power  might  ultimately  be  established  in  the  south 
which  would  serve  to  counterbalance  that  which  menaces  Europe 
from  the  north.  Such  a  solution  of  the  first  point  would  indeed  oner 
some  compensation  for  the  sacrifices  of  the  war  ;  but  it  is  not  one 
which  the  short-sighted  and  narrow-minded  statesmen  of  the  daj 
are  likely  to  contemplate,  much  more  to  attempt. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  semi-independent  state  as  we 
have  described  on  the  bknks  of  the  Danube  would  remove  from 
Servla  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  direct  contact  with  Russia, 
The  true  policy  of  Austria  should  consist  in  obtaining  this  result, 
but  her  foolish  dread  of  liberal  governments  and  free  institutions 
in  proximity  with  her  own  territories  blinds  her  to  her  real  in- 
terest; And  yet  of  all  the  European  powers  she  has  the  most  to 
gain  aiid'the  most  to  lose  by  this  war.  When  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
sent  his  armies  into  Hungary  to  put  down,  in  the  extremity  of 
Austria,  a  rebellion  of  her  own  subjects,  he  showed  himself  to 
the  Sclavonian  populations  of  Austria  and  Turkey  as  wielding  the 

Sreat  military  stength  of  Europe.  Austria  has  since  struggled  bard, 
Ut  unsuccessfully,  to  efiace  the  effects  of  a  policy  which  was  not 
that  of  Prince  Mettemich.  She  is  too  timid,  perhaps  too  weak, 
to  enter  upon  a  war  to  extricate  herself  from  them.  But  thd 
time  will  surely  come  when  she  will  be  compelled  to  take  a  share 
in  it,  unless  she  wishes  to  confirm  the  conviction  existing  amongst 
the  Sclavonian  populations  of  her  entire  subserviency  to  Russia. 

We  have  described  the  peculiar  importance  of  Servia  to  the 
European  system,  and  we  have  shown  that  Russia  bad  no 
right  of  gua^htee,  much  less  of  protectorate,  as  regards  the 
administrati6n  of  her  internal  affairs.  Let  none  be  created.  Let 
the  S^rviani^  remain  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte  ^without 
any  other  protection  than  that  afforded  by  their  own  strength  and 
prosperity.  They  are  willing  to  regulate  their  own  relations 
with  the  Porte,  and  they  do  not  seek  foreign  interference.  They 
have  conquered  their  independence,  and  they  will  know  how  to 
maintain  it.  Th^y  have  quietly  but  securely  advanced  since 
they  threw  off  the  Turkish  yoke,  and  they  owe  their  progress 
to  a  national  character,  distinguished  by  many  remarkable 
qualities,  a  sturdy  feeling  of  independence,  an  honest  industry, 
and  a  sound  morstlity,  offering  in  these  respects  a  strong  contrast 
to  that  of  the  Greeks.  Unlike  that  favoured  race,  with  which 
they  commenced  their  career  of  independence,  but  under  very 
different  auspices,  they  have  maintained  and  gradually  improved 
the  free  institntions  which  they  won,  Tbey  have  no  expensive  and 
showy  court,  or  public  establishments ;  they  do  not  exhaust  their 
resources  in  diplomatic  missions,  useless  offices  of  state,  and 
wholesale   public   corruption,  and  they   do  not  ape  the  worst 
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fashions  atid  vices  of  Europe.  They  have  consequently  no 
national  debt,  they  are  moderately  taxed,  and  their  yearly  re- 
venue is  amply  sufficient  to  meet  all  their  wapts.  Education 
is  making  good  progress,  and  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the 
coi^try  has  been  secured.  The  Servians  are  the  best  represen- 
ta'lSves  of  a  powerful  race,  destined  to  play  a  great  part  in  the 
fatare  history  of  Europe  and  of  the  world.  Let  us  leave  them  to 
^e  development  of  their  own  institutions,  unshackled  by  gua-» 
rantees  and  foreign  interference,  and  the  time  will  probably  come 
when  ihey  will  anbrd  a  more  complete  solution  to  the  Eastern  ques* 
tont^an^  any  complicated  system  which  diplomacy  could  devise. 

'  tf^^  ?^*P.  ^t^^^  ^^^  *^^  ^^®  navigajtion  o^  tte  Danube  must 
^h^o^a  spb^  upiph  the  ultimate  position  of  the  P^ci- 

palitlie^  ^  T^e  impo^ance  of  their  grain  ancl^  otb^r  tra^e  with 
(jreat  prita^  apd  many  parts  of  the  Continent,  whicn  has 
ot!late  year^  attained  an  extraordinary  development,  gives  ta 
t^^e  provinces  a  greater  interest  in  this  question  than  can  be 
felt  liy  any  European,  state,  and  we  cannot  telleve  that  in 
a  future  arrangement  their  wishes  will  i^ot  be  consulted,  and 
that  no  provision  will  be  made  for  giving  them  a  sjiare  in  the 
management  of  the  local  details  for  cloafing  the  bed  pf  the,  river. 
'the  unjust  restriction  forced  upon  Turkey  by  the  Treaty  of  Adrian 
ippte^  not  to  allow  her  subjects  to  establish  themselves  withi^  two 
hours  oT  tlie  pght  bank,  ought  not  to  be  revived ;  and  the  stream, 
in  accordance  with  the  public  law,  should  be  deblared  to  be  the 
boundary  without  reference  to  the  islands  and  deltas^  which  may 
be  formed  at  the  ipQuth  of  the  river.  Even  of  n^oi:^  ipapc^rtance 
tiian  the  openiiigof  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  would  Be  it|a;  con^ 
Ijexi^n  by  raalroad  '^  with  the  Black  Sea  before  it  takes  that  ^vwlden 
biend  to  ^e  northward  near  Rassowa,  and  the  constru9tion  of 
a  proper  harbour  at  Kustendji,  Varna,  or  any  other  spot  ta 
he  chosen  as  most  convenient  for  the  place  of  outlet  for  the  com- 
merce of  the  riveri  Both  plans  are  perfectly  feasible,  and  foreign 
enterprise  has  been  more  than  once  ready  to  undertaike  them. 
Mitierto  Russia  has  shown  the  most  determined  opposition  to 
any  such  scteme.  t'he  executi^on  of  which  would  at  once  remove 
from  iier  sole^  control  the  navigation  of  the  Danube,  and  be  a 
source  of  incalculable  ad vaiatage  both  to  Turkey  and  the  Principa- 
lifies.  "V^e  trust  that  the  Porte  may  be  encouraged  and,  j^ef- 
suade^  io  execute  this  great  work,  which  would  develop,  tp  f^  ,e99P- 
nious  extent  the  resources  of  the  Principalities,  the  B^nat,  an^of 
her  own  provinces,  and  would  render  her.  completely,  ifi^flcpendepit 

. ' '    i[  10  .t" 

*  We  laj  by  railroad,  because  the  asserted  existence  of  a  canal  in  Ronum  times 
is  a  myth,  and  its  execution  is  declared  by  engineers  to  be  inxpraeticabie. 
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of  Russia.  This,  for  the  Porte,  would  be  the  best  solution  of  the 
second  point.  In  the  arrangement  proposed  at  the  Coafenenees 
of  Vienna^  the  inteFests  of  Austria  appear  to  have  been  znainiy 
consulted — those  of  Turkey  and  of  the  Principalities  to  hcrelMea 
entirely  overlooked. 

The  third  point  is  ^uidoubtedly  the  most  difficult  <to  deal  ii4ih^ 
not  because  it  is  of  greater  importance-  than  >  the  others^  ^Intf 
because  of  its'  Tagueness  and  of  its  dependence  upon  the^otftiHil 
results  of  the  war.  We  have  tfhown  the  insufficiency  of  a  lifluta-* 
ti(Hi  clause,  and  of  any  article  of  a  treaty  entered  into  to  prenreBt 
the  increase  of  Russian  ships  in  the  Black  Sea^  But  there 
are  odier  questions  besides  that  of  the  stvength  of  !her  fleet 
connected  with  the  preponderance  of  Russia  in  that  sea.  The 
Circassians^  incited  by  us  to  rise  against  the  Russians,  have 
already,  with  >oiir  sdd,  captured  and  destroyed  every  stronghold  on 
their  coast.  Circassia  is  now  completely  freed  from  her  invadeiv* 
Are  we  to  restore  to  Russia  virtually,  if  not  actually  by  treaty,  a 
country  which  was  never  lawfully  ceded  to  her,  and  to  which  we 
have  never  hitherto  recognised  her  claim  ?  The  long  and  heroic 
resistance  of  the  Circassians  deserves  a  better  return,  and  it 
would  be  an  act  of  base  ingratitude  and  injustioe^  after  inducing 
them  to  take  part  in  the  war,  to  leave  them  to  their  inevi- 
table fate.  Here  at  least  is  a  case  for. a  guarantee,  and  we 
might  very  reasonably  by  treaty  place  the  independent  state  of 
Circassia  under  the  protectorate  of  the  Western  Powers.  But 
neither  Russia  nor  Austria  would  be  brought  to  consent  to  such 
an  arrangement,  however  much  inclined  they  may  have  been  to 
sanctiim  a  quadruple  guarantee  in  the  Danubian  provinces. 

The  complete  destruction  of  Sebastopol,  and  an  undertaking  on 
tiie  part  of  Russia  not  to  reconstruct  fortifications  in  the  Crimea^ 
aa  well  as  not  to  rebuild  her  fleet,  are  conditions  which  must 
depend  upon  the  success  of  our  arms.  It  is  impossible  to  specu- 
late at  present  upon  the  possibility  of  our  being  in  a  position  to 
insist  upon  such  terms  without  entering  into  this  question  at  a  much 
greater  length  than  our  space  will  permit.  It  is  sufficient  to 
observe  that  any  mere  undertaking  not  to  build  fortresses  in  the 
Crimea  would  be  of  the  same  value  as  a  limitation  clause  with 
r^ard  to  the  fleet,  and  would  only  be  of  temporary  valuer  If  we 
restore  the  Crimea  to  Russia,  and  it  is  difficult  at  this  moment 
to  suggest  any  other  alternative,  no  stipulations  with  r^^ard  to 
the  fortifications  of  Sebastopol  or  any  other  spot  could  be  perma- 
nently enforced.  Experience  has  now  taught  us  how  rapidly  and 
with  what  small  means  a  place  open  to  attack  can  be  placed  in  a 
condition  to  resist  one  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful  armies 
that  ever  sat  down  before  a  city.     As  soon  as  Russia  found  her- 
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idf  in  a  position  to  be  in  need  of  fortificatiooB,  that  is  to  saj  when 
gtroai;  enough  to  take  another  step  in  her  onward  career,  and  to 
defy  Europe  once  more^  she  would  know  well  enough  how  to 
erade  the  artiolea  of  a*  tseaty. 

But  there  are  certain  principles  which,  under  any  circumstances, 
Koat  be  borne  in  mind,  in  concluding  a  £at«re  , treat j  of  peace ; 
SBHingstthto^  the  closing  of  the  Straits  to  the  ships  of  war  of 
foieign  powces^  except  to  a  certain  number  which  might  be  at  all 
times  permitted  to  cruize  in  the  Black  Sea,  the  Sultan,  however, 
Ksenring  to  himself  the  power  of  calling  up  the  fleets  of 
his  allies,  when  necessary  for  his  own  pvotection  and  de» 
iende.  The  entmnoe  to  the  Bosphoriis  should  be  fumiBhed 
with  all  the  means  of  defence  that  modem  art  can  supply, 
so  as  to  be  rendered  completely  secure  against  a  sui^pnae,  as 
should  the  Turkish  fortresses  north  and  south  of  the  Danube.  The 
Ottoman  govenunent  should  be  encouraged  to  construct  porta 
in  the  Black  Sea— for  instance,  at  Sinope,  Samsoun,  Batoun,  and 
Vama — and  roads  from  them  into  the  interior,  by  which  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country  could  be  brought  down  and  shipped  to  various 
parts  of  Europe.  Trade  with  Circasaia  should  be  opened  ;  and 
the  unlawful  bledcade  for  fio  many  years  maiiitained  by  Russia 
along  the  coast  should  not  be  renewed.  Two  or  more  English 
and  French  cruisers  should  at  all  times  watch  that  no  obstruction 
be  thrown  in  the  way  of  merchant  shipping  in  any  part  of  the 
Black  Sea^  and  should  by  their  presence  enforce  the  arrange* 
mttits  made  with  regard  to  its  free  navigation. 

But,  above  all,  Turkey  should  be  induced  to  ofier  every  facility 
for  the  increase  of  hei*  foreign  trade,  and  more  especially  that 
in  grain.  For  this  purpose  the  commercial  treaty  of  Balta 
Liman  should  be  revised,  with  a  view  to  lower  as  much  as  possible 
the  export  duties  of  12  per  cent,  upon  Turkish  produce.  Depots 
should  be  formed  at  different  points^in  the  Turkish  dominions,  and 
more  than  one  port  might  with  signal  advantage  be  declared  free« 

By  these  means,  if  no  territorial  change  were  possible,  Russian 
preponderance  might  be  limited,  and  perhaps  ultimately  destroyed, 
m  the  Black  Sea ;  but  not  by  the  miserable  expedients  suggested 
as  a  development  of  the  third  point  at  the  Conferences  of  Vienna. 

There  remains  the  principle  inv(dved  in  the  fourth  point.  In 
Ae  case  of  the  Christian  populations  of  Turkey—- as  in  that  of  the 
Principalities — let  the  protectorate  be  abolished  altogether.  The 
time  is  past  when  the  Porte  could  oppress  to  any  great  extent 
her  Christian  subjects.  Undoubtedly  isolated  acts  of  injustice  and 
of  crudty  will  occur.  The  reports  of  our  consuls  will  furnish 
them  at  any  time,  more  or  less  authentic.  But  these  are  not  the 
acts  of  the  Government,  and  are  inevitable  in  an  Empire  in  a 
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state  of  transition,  where  the  supreme  authority  is  not  jet  fully 
enforced  in  the  provinces,  and  where  the  class  of  governors  repre- 
senting the  new  system  is  not  yet  formed.  The  public  opinion 
of  Europe  has  greater  power  in  Turkey  than  is  generally 
imagined.  The  Porte  dares  not  outrage  it,  and,  if  left  to  itself, 
would  well  know  that  the  best  mode  of  bringing  back  that 
system  of  foreign  protection  and  interference  which  it  so 
heartily  fears  and  detests  would  be  to  ill-treat  any  portion  of 
its  Christian  subjects.  As  far  as  the  Christians  themselves  are 
concerned,  it  is  this  very  system  which,  on  the  pretence  of 
securing  their  privileges  and  increasing  their  prosperity,  subjects 
them  to  persecution,  leads  to  disunion,  and  checks  their  real 
progress.  We  have  now  the  evidence  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
himself,  and  of  his  ministers,  that  the  war  was  mainly  provoked 
because  liberal  opinions  were  gaining  ground  too  rapidly  amongst 
the  Christians  of  Turkey,  and  because  they  were  becoming  too 
prosperous  and  independent.  Prevent  the  undue  influence  of 
any  foreign  power,  and  the  Christian  races  of  Turkey  have  as 
fair  a  prospect  before  them  as  their  best  friends  could  desire. 
If  it  be  thought  that  a  right  of  representation  by  a  foreig;n 
agent  in  particular  cases  of  oppression  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary, owing  to  the  difficulty  of  otherwise  bringing  them  to  the 
direct  notice  of  the  Turkish  ministers,  let  that  right  be  vested 
in  some  second-rate  power  whose  interests  do  not  clash  with  those 
of  the  Porte,  and  who  has  no  views  of  ambition  to  carry  out  in 
Turkey.  Sardinia,  as  a  liberal  government,  has  been  suggested 
as  the  one  best  qualified  to  exercise  this  privilege,  and  her  reli- 
gious toleration  would  be  a  security  that  she  would  exert  her  influ- 
ence in  behalf  of  all  Christians  without  distinction  of  creeds. 

We  have  thus  placed  before  our  readers  the  terms  of  peace 
which  might  have  been  proposed  at  the  Conferences  of  Vienna,  if 
the  principles  involved  in  the  ^  four  points '  had  been  legitimately 
carried  out.  They  would  not  have  been  exorbitant ;  they  would 
have  been  consistent  with  our  honour ;  they  would  have  guaran- 
teed, to  a  great  extent,  *the  independence  and  integrity  *  of  Turkey, 
and  they  would  have  afforded  some  hopes  of  results  favourable  to 
liberty  and  civilization.  We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  much  more 
be  not  required,  and  ought  not  ultimately  to  be  obtained.  We  have 
merely  shown  how  the  principles  contained  in  the  *  four  points  * 
could  have  been  interpreted  wiUi  some  prospect  of  a  satisfactory 
peace. 

Although  moderate  success  ought  to  place  the  terms  of  peace 
we  have  sketched  out  within  our  reach,  and  some  compensation 
might  thus  be  obtained  for  the  sacrifices  we  have  made,  yet  we 
feel  the  most  serious  misgivings  and  the  deepest  anxiety  as  to 
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the  results  of  this  war.     These  feelings  arise  more  from  the 
character  of  the  statesmen  who  direct  the  afifairs  of  the  nation 
than  from  any  other  cause,  as  was  justly  remarked  by  Mr.  Layard 
in  one  of  his  able  speeches.     They  have  not  entered  upon  the  war 
as  a  war  of  principle.     They  have  never  anticipated  events,  or 
looked  forward  to  the  attainment  of  an  x)bject  really  worthy  of  the 
efforts  of  a  great  country.     They  have  oeen  well  satisfied  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  day,  and  to  calm  popular  indignation  by 
temporary  success.     Lord  Aberdeen's  Government  plunged  the 
nation  into  the  war  by  its  vacillating  and  un-English  policy.  The 
section  of  that  Administration  to  which  die  management  of  the 
war  was  principally  confided  having  urged  the  people  to  a  despe- 
rate enterprise,  by  proclaiming  that  the  reduction  of  Sebastopol 
and  the  capture  of  the  Russian  fleet  would  alone  offer  the  prospect 
of  a  safe  and  honourable  peace,  sanctioned  terms  which  included 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and  were  humiliating  to  England. 
Finding  their  country  surrounded   by  dangers  and  di£Bculties 
which  they  had  mainly  created,  they  deserted  her  in  the  hour  of 
her  utmost  need,  united  themselves  with  those   who   at  least 
have  been  consistent  in  pursuing  from  the  very  commencement 
what  we  b^eve  to  be  a  most  unpatriotic  and  most  dangerous 
course,   denounced  the   war  altogether,  and  even  repudiated  as 
too  severe  upon  the  enemy  the  conditions  of  peace  which  they 
themselves  had  proposed.     It  is  fortunate  for  England  that  such 
men  as  Sir  James  Graham,   Mr.  Gladstone,   and   Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert  have  been  removed  from  her  counsels:  it  would  have 
been  more  fortunate   had   they  never  exercised   any  influence 
over  her  destinies.     But  there  are   still  those  in  the  Govern- 
ment  whose    conduct    we    cannot   view    without    the    deepest 
distrust  and  suspicion.     From  the  first  amongst  the  most  ardent 
advocates  for  the  war,  Lord  John  Russell  was  sent  to  Vienna 
to  negotiate  the  terms  of  peace.     We  have  now  his  own  confirma- 
tion of  Count  Buol's  statement  that  not  only  did  '  he  show  himself 
inclined  *  towards  the  Austrian  proposal  for  the  settlement  of  the 
third  point,  but  that  he  actually  '  undertook  to  recommend  the 
same  to  his  Government  with  all  his  influence.*     It  was  gene- 
rally rumoured,  on   his   return   to  this   country,  that   he   pro- 
fessed the  strongest  desire  for  peace  on  the  conditions  ofi^red 
at  the  conferences,  and  the  deepest  repugnance  to  the  continuation 
of  the  war.     Public  opinion,  however,  declared  itself  openly  and 
unmistakably  against  him.     All  England  felt  that  the  acceptance 
of  such  terms,  and  the  withdrawal  of  our  baffled  armies  from  Se- 
bastopol, would  be  the  seal  of  national  defeat  and  national  disgrace. 
Lord  John  Russell,  the  true  type  of  the  statesmen  of  the  day,  rose 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  denounced  those  very  terms  of  peace, 
VOL.  xcvii.  NO.  cxciii.  u  repudiated 
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repudiated  with  indignation  any  participation  in  the  sentiments 
of  those  whom,  after  his  declaration  to  Count  Buol,  had  he  been 
honest,  he  ought  to  have  joined,  solemnly  warned  the  country 
against  the  impending  dangers  of  Russian  ambition,  declared 
*'  that  the  fortifications  of  Bomarsund  would  give  Russia  complete 
predominance  over  the  Baltic,  and  that  neither  Denmark,  nor 
Sweden,  nor  any  other  power,  would  ever  hold  a  finger  against  her 
in  that  sea,'  described  the  wide-spread  influence  acquired  by 
Russia  over  Germany,  and  proved  to  the  country  that  no  peace 
could  be  safe  or  honourable,  no  security  could  be  obtaineil  for 
freedom  or  civilization,  until  this  fatal  preponderance  of  Russia 
should  cease  to  exist.  And  yet  this  is  the  statesman  who,  a 
very  few  days  before,  had  declared  himself  satisfied  with  the 
Austrian  proposal,  and  recommended  it  ^  with  all  his  influence' 
to  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet !  Are  we  not  justified,  then, 
such  being  our  rulers,  in  looking  with  the  most  profound  anxiety 
upon  the  results  of  a  war  in  which  the  honour  of  England  and 
the  destinies  of  the  world  are  so  deeply  concerned  ? 

The  country  is  earnest  and  true,  the  national  resources  are 
inexhaustible,  the  courage,  discipline,  and  spirit  of  our  army  were 
never  exceeded.  Yet  advantages  such  as  few,  if  any,  statesmen 
who  have  directed  the  affairs  of  a  nation  ever  possessed,  have 
been  thrown  away,  and  a  great  cause  has  been  sacrificed  to  in- 
competent men  and  an  unworthy  policy. 
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Art.  I. — Huetj  Evique  d*Avranche$;  ou  Le  Scepticisme  The(h 
logiqne.     Par  Christian  Bartholmess.     Paris,  1850. 

IN  a  passage  of  the  *  Critical  Review,'  pronounced  *  ingenious 
and  well  expressed '  by  Johnson,  and  therefore  inserted  by 
Boswell  in  the  *Life,*  the  reviewers  divide  the  egotists  into 
four  classes.  In  the  third  class  they  place  ^  those  who  have  given 
importance  to  their  own  private  history  by  an  intermixture  of 
literary  anecdotes  and  the  occurrences  of  their  own  times ;  the 
celebnted  Hnetius  has  published  an  entertaining  volume  on  this 
plan.'  If  any  person's  curiosity  has  ever  led  him  to  search  the 
great  collection  of  French  Memoires  for  Huet's,  he  would  have 
been  disappointed.  They  are  not  there,  because  they  are  written 
in  Latin.  *  P.  D.  Huetii  Commentarius  de  Rebus  ad  Eum  [sic] 
pertinentibns,'  is  a  small  volume  published  at  the  Hague  in 
1718,  and  has  never  been  reprinted.  It  is  somewhat  meagre  in 
facts  and  feeble  in  presentation  of  character,  which  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  circumstance  that  the  author  wrote  it  at  the  age  of 
eighty-five,  when  he  had  just  recovered  from  a  severe  illness. 
He  had  known  most  of  the  celebrated  men  of  his  time,  and  has 
recorded  the  names  of  some  hundreds  of  persons  in  his  pages ; 
but  the  record  bears  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  Second  Book  of 
the  *  Iliad '  than  to  Lord  Clarendon.  In  1809  Dr.  Aikin  mani- 
pulated the  volume ;  in  his  hands  the  small  12mo.  grew  into 
two  vols.  8vo.,  being  an  English  version,  with  *  notes  biographical 
and  critical,'  in  the  Doctor's  way.  Coleridge  was  certainly  too 
hard  upon  Aikin  when  he  called  him  '  an  aching  void ;  but 
it  mnst  be  admitted  that  the  biographical  notices  do  not  show 
any  very  profound  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  time, 
and  may  all,  we  believe,  be  found  in  the  *  Biographic  Univer- 
scUe/  or  perhaps  in  the  *  General  Biography,'  of  which  the 
excellent  Doctor  was  editor.  M.  Bartholmess  is,  as  far  as  we 
know,  the  next  person  who  has  laboured  upon  Huet ;  but  in  the 
treatise  whose  title  is  given  above  he  has  confined  himself  to  the 
philosophical  opinions  of  the  Bishop. 

Peter  Daniel  Huet  was  bom  at  Caen  in  1630,  of  Catholic 

parents,  as  be  thanks  God.     And  indeed  it  was  a  misfortune  in 
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more  than  one  way  to  have  had  Huguenot  parents  in  France  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  He  showed  from  the  first  a  good  dis- 
position for  learning,  and  was  fortunate  in  excellent  teachers  in  the 
University  of  his  satire  place,  among  whom  he  aiiwiys  considered 
himself  particttlarly  indented  to  the  Jesuit  Mambrnn,  Professor 
of  Pliilosophy,  who  bestowed  peculiar  pains  upon  his  most 
promising  pupil.  Having  lost  his  father  when  young,  Huet 
found  himself  at  one-and-twenty  in  possession  of  a  moderate 
independence..  His  first  use  of  this  was  to  visit  the  bookshops 
in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  and  he  returned  to  Caen  laden  with  books, 
and  with  an  ardent  desire  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  of 
every  kind* 

The  community  of  European  learning  had  not  yet  been  broken 
up  by  the  dissociating  forces  of  the  growth  of  the  new  dialects, 
and  the  consolidation  of  the  great  monarchies.  The  republic 
of  letters  was  still  one,  of  which  Latin  was  the  diplomatic 
tongue.  The  naticmal  literatures  w^e  indeed  bom,  but  they 
were  yejt  in  their  infancy.  The  highest  talents,  the  sommiUSy 
rose  above  the  national  and  vernacular^  into  the  European,  sphere. 
The  scholar  especially  was  a  citizen  of  the  world,  not  only  in  kia 
fame  said  in  his  tastes,  but  in  his  abode.  Literature  was  thos, 
like  capital,  a  highly  moveable  commodity,  attracted  hith^  or 
thither  as  the  conditions  favourable  to  its  development  were  |»e* 
sonted  in  4ny  part  of  Europe.  Precisely  in  the  middle  year  of 
the  century,  1650,  and  for  about  four  y^ors  before,  and  as  many 
after,  that  date,  the  centre  of  attraction  was  found  in  a  new  and 
apparei^ly  most  unlikely  quarter.  The  rise  of  Sweden  into  tli^ 
first  rank  of  European  pow^os  in  the  seventeenth  century,  like 
that  of  Prussia  in  the  eighteenth,  is  an  instance  of  what  may  be 
done  for  the  most  backward  and  unpropitiously  situated  countries 
by  the  personal  character  of  their  rulers.  The  military  genius 
of  Gustavtts  Adolphus^  and  the  administrative  abilities  of  Oxen- 
stierna^  had  forced,  not  developed,  a  rude^  poor,  and  remote 
country  into  political  consequence.  To  the  glories  of  arms  ii 
appeared  that  the  splendour  of  letters  was  about  to  be  added : 

*  De  conducendo  loquitur  jam  rhetore  Thule.* 

ChristiBa,'  the  hem's  daughter,  inherited]that  genius  sa  nearly  allied 
in  the  Vasa  family  to  the  insanity  in  which^  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance, it  aftcprwards  terminated^  This  natural  ei^pacity  had  re* 
ceived  by  Oxenstiema's  care  a  cultivation  which  had  placed  h» 
only  too  fear  in  advance  of  her  own  semi4)arbaioiis  subjects.  She 
asserts  in  her  ^  Memoirs  of  herself,'  that  ^  at  fourteen  she  knew  ail 
the  languages^  all  the  seiences,  and  all  the  aecoviplishnients  her 
instructors  thought  fit,  or  were  able,  ta  teach  1^.'     She  then 
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tangkt  henalf^  without  anjp  mMter^  Gieinaii»  Frtnch,  Italian,  and 
Spanish.  Nor  were  her  powers  shown  onlj  in  languages  oir 
acoomplishmenta.  Philosophy,  politics^  the  details  of  businass, 
in  tnsns  displayed  her  vigorous  mind,  feticitoua  memory,  and 
qpkk  apprehenaioii.  *  EUe  a  tout  nv  dlo  a  tout  lu,  elle  sait 
tottty^  says  a  private  conrespondent  to  Gassendi.  After  making 
allowance  for  the  natural  ezi^fgeiation  of  Aose  who  found  all 
these  superior  gifta  in  a  crowned  head  and  a  girl,  these  will 
remain,  not  indeed  an  intellectual  prodigy,  but  a  rare  union  of 
great  qualities,  which  in  a  happier  era  of  her  country's  existence 
might  have  inspired  the  national  mind  with  some  of  her  own  life 
and  genius.  She  had  not,  however,  the  material  out  of  which  she 
coold  develop  a  national  taste,  and  she  sought  to  engraft  foreign 
learning  on  the  Scandinavian  stock.  The  learned  men  of  the  £y 
were  chiefly  gathered  in  or  about  the  Low  Countries.  The  n^ 
viving  asGMidancy  of  orthodoxy  was  crushing  letters  in  Italy ;  in 
England  they  had  not  yet  taken  root ;  in  Germany  a  barbaroua 
war,  and  equally  barbaroua  religious  polemic,  had  nipped  them 
in  the  bud.  To  the  Low  Countries,  then,  and  to  France,  the 
philosophical  Queen  turned  her  eyes.  From  the  Dutch  Univcr^ 
sities  came  Grotius,  Saumaise,  Isaac  Voss,  Descartes,  Conring, 
Meibom;  from  France  Chevrean,  Nande,  Raphael  du  Fresne, 
Bochart  All  these  were  provided  with  posits  and  pensions  about 
the  court.  Besides  those  who  settled  in  Sweden,  the  Queen's 
conespondence  embraced  nearly  all  the  learned  men  of  the  day. 

Huet,  who  was  only  twenty-two  at  this  time^  was  not  yet  so 
known  abroad  aa  to  receive  a  direct  invitation  from  ihm  patroneaa 
herself.  But  he  had  before  this  introduced  hinuelf  to  Bochart 
Samuel  Bochart  was  one  of  those  men  of  solid  learning  and  grave 
piety  who  adorned  for  a  very  brief  period  of  the  seventeendi 
century  the  French  Huguenot  Church.  In  Oriental  lore,  he 
was  one  of  the  leading  scholars  of  his  age,  and  his  Geoaravkia 
StKTOy  recently  puUishsd,  was  the  most  learned  work  on  biblical 
antiquitiefl  that  had  yet  been  produced.  He  was  settled  aa 
minister  of  a  Calvinist  congregation  at  Caen,  and  hnng  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Calvinist  College  there^  was  a  teacher  of  such  repute 
as  to  attract  pupils  from  &ig^and.  Lord  Roscommon,  the  Earl 
of  Stra£brd'a  n^hew,  was  amcmg  them^  and  we  may  perhaps  trace 
the  superior  scholarship,  as  well  as  the  <  unspotted  lays  of  the 
poet,  to  his  Calvinist  master.  His  name  is  still  visible  at  Caen, 
m  the  Rue  Bochart  (so  named  in  1833),  and  in  the  Public  Library 
may  be  found  some  of  his  books,  with  marginal  notes  in  his  own 
hand.  Huet  had  sought  assistance  and  advice  in  his  endeavours 
to  teach  himself  Greek  and  Hdiurew.  This  led  to  an  intimacy, 
though  such  was  the  position  of  the  Protestants  in  Caen,  wheve 
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the  Catholic  University  overshadowed  them,  that  it  was  agreed 
that  the  visits  of  the  young  stadent  to  the  Calvinist  minister  should 
be  paid  after  dark.  His  own  fame  and  the  recommendations  of 
Isaac  Voss  procured  Bochart  a  flattering  summons  to  Stockholm. 
Inferior  as  was  the  position  of  a  Dissenter  in  France,  it  was  with 
reluctance  he  accepted  the  invitation.  He  ofiTered  to  take  Hnet 
with  him.  The  young  student,  eager  for  self-improvement  and 
now  his  own  master,  wanted  to  travel.  To  visit  foreign  Universities 
and  to  seek  the  intercourse  of  scholars,  was  then  as  much  a  part  of 
a  scholar^s  education,  as  to  visit  capitals  and  to  be  introduced  at 
court  was  part  of  the  gentieman's.  But  it  was  to  Italy  he  designed 
to  go  with  these  views.  Though  the  spirit  of  the  former  century 
was  fled  or  banished  from  that  country,  it  still,  as  the  birthplace 
of  learning,  possessed  attractions  for  scholars  beyond  any  of  those 
tramontane  districts  in  which  letters  were  as  yet  but  young. 
Bochart,  by  much  persuasion,  prevailed  on  Huet  to  change  Italy 
for  Sweden,  not  by  any  hope  of  preferment,  but  by  visions  of  the 
illustrious  men  they  would  see  in  passing  through  Holland,  and 
the  *  vestiges  of  Gothic  antiquity  to  be  found  among  the  rocks  of 
Daimark.' 

Just  as  they  were  ready  to  start  Huet  fell  ill,  and  was  obliged 
to  be  left  behind.  Bochart,  however,  was  detained  long  by  con- 
trary winds  in  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  and  his  young  companion, 
travelling  in  a  car  instead  of  on  horseback  on  account  of  his  weak- 
ness, reached  Havre  just  in  time  to  hear  that  Bochart  bad  sailed 
that  morning.  He  came  up  with  him,  however,  at  Amsterdam. 
Here  the  travellers  joined  Isaac  Voss,  who  was  on  his  return  to 
Sweden,  and  a  commodious  carriage  was  engaged  to  carry  the 
three.  At  Leyden  Huet  saluted  and  cultivated  Saumaise ;  at 
Utrecht  a  recurrence  of  his  disorder  procured  him  the  distinction 
of  being  attended  by  the  physician  Du  Roy,  the  antagonist  of 
Descartes.  In  Denmark  we  do  not  hear  that  he  found  any  Gothic 
antiquities;  his  chief  object  of  inquiry  appears  to  be  Tycho 
Brahe,  an  interest  which  he  ascribes  to  a  boyish  impression 
derived  from  a  print  of  the  Observatory  at  Uranienberg,  in  the 
frontispiece  of  one  of  that  astronomer^s  treatises  with  which  he 
had  been  familiar  at  the  house  of  a  relation.  He  preferred  a  visit 
to  the  isle  of  Huen  to  lionizing  Copenhagen.  He  did,  however, 
see  the  King,  going  to  church  for  that  purpose,  and  made  himself 
so  conspicuous  by  staring  through  his  spectacles  in  the  gallery 
opposite  to  that  which  was  occupied  by  the  royal  family,  that 
his  Royal  Highness  (as  he  afterwards  heard)  complained  at  dinner 
of  the  rudeness  of  the  Frenchman.  His  travelling  companions 
did  not  share  his  astronomical  enthusiasm,  so,  while  they  walked 
about  the  city,  he  took  a  boat  to  Huen.    On  landing  on  the  island 
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he  found  the  Lutheran  minister  extreme!  j  hospitable  and  no  less 
ignorant,  for  he  had  never  so  much  as  heard  the  name  of  Tycho 
Brahe.  An  old  man,  however,  was  at  last  found  who  pointed  out 
to  them  the  site— ibr  the  site  was  all  that  remained  even  then  of 
Uranienbei^  and  all  the  ingenious  constructions  that  had  sur« 
rounded  it — for  nearly  twenty  years  the  centre  of  European  science, 
the  cradle  of  modem  astronomy.  The  report  of  Picsurd,  who  was 
sent  in  1671  by  the  *  Acad^mie  des  Sciences '  to  determine  the 
exact  position  of  the  instruments,  confirms  Huet's  description  in 
eveiy  particular.  The  reflecticms  which  this  scene  of  desolation 
call  forth  from  our  traveller  are  more  like  those  of  his  old  age 
than  of  his  youth.  *  May  I  be  thought  not  to  have  lived  in  vain  I' 
was  the  wish  with  which  Tycho  Brahe  had  expired.  *  How,' 
thinks  Huet,  *  can  he  be  considered  as  having  reaped  the  fruit  of 
his  labour  who  experienced  the  enmity  of  the  King  and  nobles  of 
his  country  t  who  saw  his  toils  held  in  contempt,  their  products 
abortive,  and  himself  prohibited  by  order  of  the  court  from  con* 
tinning  his  observations  V  Here  speaks  the  sub-preceptor  of  the 
Dauphin  and  the  Galilean  prelate,  not  the  young  prot^  of  the 
Calvinist  Professor.  How  half  a  century  of  Louis  XIV.  had 
debased  the  minds  of  even  the  men  of  letters,  may  be  seen  by 
comparing  this  outburst  wfth  the  attitude  of  Casaubon  to  Henri  IV* 
The  ill-will  of  the  Danish  nobility  I  What  a  different  spirit 
breathes  in  the  dying  speech  of  the  Dane  I  We  may  console  our- 
selves by  the  reflection  that  posterity  thinks  no  worse  of  Tycho 
Brahe  because  he  was  persecuted  by  the  Danish  nobles,  the 
name  of  one  of  whom  is  only  preserved  by  the  fact  of  his  haviiq^ 
played  the  part  of  petty  tyrant  towards  the  astronomer.  Huet, 
too,  might  have  remembered  that  Tycho  had  before  his  exile 
entertained  a  King  (our  own  James  I.  in  1590) ;  that  when  he 
left  Denmark  he  only  exchanged  the  patronage  of  a  King  for  that 
of  an  Emperor  (Rudolph  IL) ;  and  that  Christian  IV.  of  Den- 
mark himself,  who  was  a  boy  at  the  time  of  his  disgrace  and  no 
way  blameable,  made  every  reparation  to  the  memory  of  the  man 
of  science  whose  greatness  he  had  learned  to  appreciate. 

At  Helmstadt,  at  that  time  the  first  town  in  the  Swedish  juris- 
diction, a  Queen's  messenger  brought  Voss  an  order  to  return  im- 
mediately to  Holland,  and  not  to  show  himself  at  court  till  he 
had  made  satisfaction  to  Saumaise  for  an  injury  which  the  latter 
considered  Voss  had  dcme  him.  Voss  may  have  been  in  the 
wrong,  but  this  despotic  style  of  treatment  of  her.  preceptor  and 
adviser  must  have  forcibly  reminded  her  guests  of  die  precarious 
tenure  of  this  royal  patrcmage  of  science.  ^  One  sucks  the  orange 
and  throws  away  the  skin,'  said  Frederic  II.  when  he  was  be- 
ginnmg  to  be  tired  of  the  tutelage  of  Voltaire.    And  who  shall 
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hhme  tbe  piinoely  orange^eaten,  as  long  as  Ae  ononges  show  so 
mach  anxiety  to  be  socked  ?  Thus  oar  party,  not  a  whit  disoon- 
certad  by  the  fate  of  their  companion,  contuiued  their  route  to 
Stockholm.  They  arrived  in  June,  1652,  a  season  pvopitions  for 
exhibiting  the  rich  vegetation  «f  the  ^ivirons ;  the  profusion  of 
flowers,  lilies  of  the  valley,  wood  strawberries,  and  cherries  all 
•lonnd  exciting  Huet's  admiration  and  surprise,  as  be  was  not 
prepared  for  such  products  in  «  north^ti  latitude.  The 
season  of  court  sunshine  did  not  appear  so  favouraUe.  Des- 
cartes was  dead.  Voss  and  Sanmaise  were  absent,  as  we  bare 
.seen,  and  the  rest  of  the  ^cohors  philosophorum '  were  not  just 
then  in  high  &vour.  They  were  rather  thrown  into  the  duide 
by  a  certain  lively  Frenchman  named  Bourdelot,  half  abbe,  half 
physician,  but  whole  ooartier ;  one  of  those  insinuating,  in- 
triguing, ^  omnia  novit '  personages,  *  b«sy  and  astute,'  in  whom 
we  recognise  the  type  of  the  Greek  Golax  repeated.  We  sheold 
not  be  disposed  to  rdy  mudi  on  his  having  been  stigmatiaed 
«s  ^a  monstrous  liar  and  gambler,'  by  Guy  Patin,  whose 
*  mMisances  atioces '  were  scattered  over  good  and  bad  alike. 
Bat  we  know  the  antipathy  that  nature  has  implanted  between 
-die  plausible  adv^iturer  and  tfaee  nan  of  genuine  knowledge. 
Especially  the  physician,  whose  success  has  chiefly  been  owing 
to  his  address  in  the  drawing-room,  or  Ms  agreeable  qualities -at 
the  levee,  must  ever  be  the  naitnral  foe  of  the  man  of  real  science, 
whose  independence  of  mind  disdains  those  small  acts  of  conci- 
liation and  oouitesy  by  which  the  other  ingratiates  himself.  And 
we  must  accept  the  opinion  of  Huet,  himself  not  at  all  indisposed 
to  worship  rsnk — an  opinion  delivcared  without  any  appearance  of 
xaacour— diat  the  dismissal  of  Voss  and  the  cold  reception  of  Bo- 
dart  were  to  be  aascribed  to  the  ascendancy  of  this  unworthy  crea- 
ture. But  it  should  be  ndded,  to  tl^  exculpation  of  the  young 
Queen,  that  this  piiectse  momeat  was  with  her  one  of  those  intxnr- 
imls  of  revulsion  after  ovierstrained  intellectual  exertion,  whidi 
lukve  often  occurred  in  the  mental  history  of  young  genus. 
Hume's  sober  descriptkm  of  his  depression  after  an  intellectual 
dbbauch,  of  which  only  a  young  and  mdent  mind  is  C8qp8J3le,  is 
mil  known.  Whatever  this  singular  woman  did,  she  did  with 
Ae  same  untempered  aidour.  -  She  rode,  ske  shot,  «be  plunged 
into  state-business  with  ^iurevr.'  So  when  she  erabnrked  on 
books  st  was  the  same.  She  expected  Descartes  in  her  study  mt 
tn>e  o'clock  every  momiK^^  and  shortened  his  life  by  an  exertion, 
«o  severe  to  the  philosopher  whose  favourite  place  of  study  was 
ids  bed.  Her  passion  for  knowledge  was  a  real  notun  affected 
wssion,  but  it  had  its  pauses  of  lassstude,  and  of  one  of  these, 
Bovidelot,  or  Miches  •(for  it  is  chancteiistic  )of  the  class  to  hnve 
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an  alias),  availed  himself  to  insinuate  the  motives  likely  to  com- 
bat the  lore  of  study  in  the  mind  of  a  girl.  First,  as  her  medicus 
be  forbade  her  toaching  books.  She  was  *  hurting  her  health*  by 
studying.  This  was  undeniable.  He  then  tried  to  bring  to  bear 
the  ridicule  with  which  a  learned  lady  was  regarded  by  the 
d^ant  dames  of  the  French  court  He  amused  her  by  his  wit 
and  court  anecdote,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  grave  discourse 
on  Tacitus  and  the  Ideas  of  Plato  which  she  had  with  Naude  and 
Bochart.  She  gradually  gave  up  her  books,  and  almost  repented 
that  she  had  ever  learned  anything.  This  disposition  was  only 
transient ;  her  character  was  too  solid  to  be  long  under  the  in- 
flaence  of  a  frivolous  man.  But  it  lasted  during  Huet's  stay,  and 
occasioned  his  departure. 

Huet  was  a  man  of  research  in  books,  and  of  an  inquiring  mind 
into  objects  of  nature  and  antiquities.  Bat  he  had  no  discern- 
ment. We  gain  irom  him  no  notion  of  what  the  Swedish  Court, 
or  the  learned  fordgn  coterie  was  like.  He  praises  Oxenstiema, 
bat  it  is  in  the  -same  vague,  laudatoiy  style  in  which  he  speaks 
of  every  great  man  whom  he  has  occasion  to  mention.  How  little 
he  knew  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  may  be  seen  in  his  notion  of  the 
Queen's  own  character,  when  he  affirms  that  *  her  disposition  was 
so  weak  and  flexible,  that  she  was  entirely  dependent  on  other 
people's  opinions/  Few  sovereigns  have  thought  more  for 
themselves  than  the  daughter  of  Gustav  Adolph.  Even  if  Huet 
could  not  see  this  at  the  time,  it  is  singular  that  he  should  have 
written  thus  with  her 'later  history  before  him ;  though  there  is 
abundant  testimony  from  much  better  judges — e.  g.  Chassut,  the 
envoy  from  the  Court  of  France — to  her  precocious  exhibition  of 
a  firm,  decisive,  right-judging  mind,  carrying  independence  even 
to  eccentricity.  Hoet  was  easily  able  to  console  himself  for  the 
cxHnparative  neglect  of  the  Court,  by  the  ample  library,  both 
printed  and  MS.,  which  had  been  formed  at  Stockholm,  partly 
out  of  the  plunder  of  the  German  monasteries,  partly  by  judicious 
porchases  made  under  the  superintendence  of  Voss.  He  soon 
attached  himself  to  a  MS.  of  Origen  on  St.  Matthew,  and  his 
boars  were  occupied  in  making  that  transcript  of  this  book,, 
which  became  subsequently  the  foundation  of  his  edition.  Origen 
excepted,  however,  Huet  found  nothing  to  induce  him  to  prolong 
bis  stay,  and  though  a  native  of  Normandy  he  feared  the  rigours 
of  a  Scandinavian  winter.  Besides  the  indifference  of  the  young 
Qaeen  to  the  Socratic  discourse  and  society  in  which  she  had 
once  delighted,  were  added  the  murmurs  of  the  native  courtiers  at 
the  pensions  suid  emoluments  lavished  on  the  foreign  favourites. 
An  old  grievance.   *  These  Scottish  men  spend  a'  our  Queenis  fiee,^ 
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cry  the  Norwegians  in  the  ballad;  and  the  behaviour  of  the 
French,  probably,  was  not  conciliatory.  We  find  Huet  making 
epigrams  on  the  gross  manners  of  the  Swedes,  and  the  Calvinist 
minister  Bochart  enjoying  them,  and  showing  them  sub  rasd  to 
the  Queen,  who  relished  them  quite  as  much,  but  very  judiciously 
suggested  that  their  circulation  should  be  confined  to  the  French 
and  Dutch  residents. 

Another  circumstance  urged  him  to  return  home  :  his  previous 
intimacy  with  Bochart,  his  having  accompanied  him  to  a  Protes- 
tant court,  anJ  his  continued  residence  there,  had  given  rise  to 
reports  injurious  to  his  religious  consistency.  He  therefore  applied 
foi^permission  to  depart,  pleading  business  at  home,  and  volun- 
tarily offering  a  promise  to  return  to  Sweden  in  the  spring. 
Ue  tells  us  honestly  enough  that  at  the  time  he  gave  this 
pledge  to  the  Queen,  he  made  a  private  resolution  never  to  ccmie 
back  again.  He  does  not  offer  any  apology  for  this  perfidy,  which 
he  even  vented  in  hendecasyllables,  tiiough  these  he  did  not 
show  the  Queen.  Dr,  Aikin  evidently  does  not  like  the  look 
of  the  lie  as  it  stands,  and  suggests  ^  that  it  may  admit  of  some 
excuse  from  the  apparent  control  exercised  over  him  by  a  sove- 
reign of  whom  he  was  not  the  subject.*  The  casuistry  of  this 
we  leave  to  the  reader.  Huet,  who  had  had  the  benefit  of  a 
Jesuit  education,  evidently  thinks  such  a  trifle  beneath  his 
notice.  However,  his  return,  had  he  meant  it,  would  have  beai 
otherwise  impossible ;  for  Christina's  abdication  took  place  within 
less  than  two  years.  This  finally  scattered  the  philosophical 
colony ;  but  the  experiment  had  had  quite  sufficient  trial  to 
enable  us  to  pronounce  upon  it.  It  must  undoubtedly  be  added 
to  the  record  of  failures  on  the  part  of  princes  to  create  a  taste 
for  learning,  and  a  society  of  learned  men,  in  a  court  where  the 
native  tendencies  to  such  a  state  were  wanting.  Though  a  short, 
it  is  not  the  least  instructive,  chapter  in  the  history  of  patronage. 
An  absolute  sovereign  can  suppress,  but  cannot  create,  learning, 
by  any  mere  acts  of  power.  It  is  with  the  products  of  mind,  as 
with  those  of  industry.  All  the  costly  efforts  of  the  late  Sultan, 
or  of  Mehemet  Ali,  have  been  unable  to  naturalise  a  single 
manufacture  in  G>nstantinople  or  in  Egypt  So  the  predisposing 
causes  must  exist  in  a  country — a  people  must  be  sufficiently 
enlightened  to  receive  the  higher  cultivation,  or  they  will  look 
'  upon  the  importation  of  a  cargo  of  philosophers  with  contempt 
jBJod  aversion.  When  the  preparatory  stage  has  been  passed 
through,  a  liberal  patron  may  do  much,  and  an  Augustan  age 
may  then  be  evoked  from  the  resources  of  a  country  ^  by  a 
proper  organisation  of  institutions  and  arrangements  for  educa- 
tion. 
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tio%  of  attractions  to  great  powers,  of  aids  to  great  necessities, 
of  inducements  to  great  exertions,  of  liberty  and  freedom  to  great 
energies/ 

As  to  Huet's  special  share  in  this  disappointment,  it  was  not 
great.  He  was  young ;  he  was  not  one  of  the  invited,  but  had 
travelled  on  his  own  account ;  and,  if  overlooked  at  the  time,  his 
merit  was  not  unappreciated.  For  he  was  afterwards  invited  by 
the  Swedish  nobility  to  become  preceptor  to  their  young  king ; 
and  by  Christina  to  join  her  Court  after  she  had  finally  established 
it  at  Rome.     He  declined  both  proposals. 

The  next  twenty  years — from  his  return  from  Sweden  till  his 
being  appointed  sub-preceptor  to  the  Dauphin  in  1670 — were 
passed  by  Huet  at  Caen,  though  with  frequent  visits  to  Paris,  in 
a  life  much  more  congenial  to  his  tastes.  It  was  spent  in  study 
unusually  excursive  and  diversified  in  its  range,  but  profound, 
serious,  methodical,  in  its  purpose.  In  his  own  words,  ^  I 
laboured  to  furnish  myself  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  an- 
tiquity, and  to  attain  to  the  very  fountains  of  erudition.'  He  was 
not  engaged  in  any  profession,  yet  his  means,  though  moderate, 
were  not  such  as  to  allow  him  to  indulge  his  wish  of  removing 
his  abode  to  the  capital.  The  difierence  of  expense  between 
provincial  and  Parisian  life  was  still  greater  at  that  time  than  at 
the  present.  The  literary  task  which  he  had  prescribed  himself, 
and  which  he  carried  on  leisurely,  without  sufiering  it  to  absorb 
him  from  the  reading  by  which  he  was  forming  himself,  was  the 
editing  of  Origen.  Of  the  six  books  into  which  bis  Memoirs  are 
divided,  two  record  this  period.  There  is  nothing  that  deserves 
the  name  of  events :  the  narrative  is  divided  between  the  subjects 
of  study  and  the  connexions  continually  formed  with  learned  m«i. 
For  next  to  study,  which  he  sustained  throughout  this  whdie 
period  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  profession,  he  seems  to  have  made 
the  acquisition  of  learned  acquaintance  an  object  of  special 
pursuit.  The  large  space  which  these  connexions  occupy  in 
his  memoranda,  show  that  in  looking  back  on  his  life  they  were 
not  the  least  cherished  of  his  recollections.  Few  have  united  in 
an  equal  degree!  the  true  solitary  passion  for  books  with  the 
social  instincts  and  the  desire  for  an  unlimited  extension  of  friend- 
ships. That  his  love  of  reading  was  more  than  a  mere  taste — 
that  it  was  a  devotion,  real,  serious,  and  engrossing — is  certain 
from  his  whole  history.  The  best-known  story  about  him, 
perhaps,  is  that  preserved  in  the  SegrcBeianOy  of  the  countryman 
who  was  denied  access  to  him  after  he  was  Bishop  of  Avranches, 
because  the  bishop  was  studying.  The  applicant  retired, 
grumbling  a  wish  that  the  King  would  send  a  bishop  '  qui  a 
iait  set  etudes.'     Yet  the  list  of  his  literary  acquaintance   is 

prodigious; 
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prodigious ;  extending  as  it  does  to  every  person  of  even  third 
and  foarth  rate  eminence  in  letters  in  France,  and  inchiding 
many  of  Germany,  Holland^  and  even  England.  He  declares 
{Hueticmd)  that  at  the  s^e  of  twenty  he  was  already  *  in  corre- 
spondence with  Sirmond,  Petau,  Dnpnis,  Bochart,  Blondel,  Labbe, 
IBouilland,  Naad^  Saumaise,  Heinsius,  Voss,  Selden,  Descartes, 
Gassendi,  Menage.*  This  list  was  swollen  by  the  time  he  bad 
reached  the  age  of  forty,  to  some  hundreds.  Trae,  many  of  tbese 
correspondences  went  no  further  than  a  single  exchange  of  com- 
plimentary letters,  or  a  single  visit  of  ceremony ;  but  they  were 
not  the  less  stored  up  in  the  memory  of  one  of  die  parties,  and  to 
originate  them  was  a  serious  occupation  of  his  life.  Nor  was 
much  preliminary  introduction  thought  necessary.  To  die 
greater  savanSy  the  young  Norman,  in  the  pride  of  conscious 
merit,  made  a  tender  of  his  spontaneous  admiration  by  letter. 
Did  a  great  court  personage,  known  as  making  any  pretensions 
to  taste,  visit  Caen,  he  waited  on  him  immediately,  and  ex- 
plained his  pretensions.  Chance  brought  in  not  a  few,  as  in  die 
case  of  Madelenet,  Richelieu^s  late  secretary. 

'  It  was  accident  that  threw  me  into  the  harbour  of  Gabriel  Madelenet's 
friendship.  As  I  was  lookiag  over  the  catalogue  of  publications  in  a 
bookseller's  shop  [in  Paris],  and  was  ordering  those  of  some  modem 
poets  to  be  sent  home,  Madelenet  came  in.  "  I  see  you  like  poetry ,'* 
said  he,  "  and  to  judge  by  the  selection  you  have  made,  you  have 
a  just  taste  in  it.  I  have  some  that  I  can  show  you,  which  you  may, 
perhaps,  not  dislike,^'  at  the  same  time  polling  out^  &c.  I  contracted  a 
friendship  with  Madelenet,  whom  I  regarded  as  a  poet  of  no  hmmble 
strains,  but  worthy  to  be  oompared  to  the  ancients.' — Memoir^  p.  166. 

'  Huet  must  have  been   a  treasure  to   this   class  of  poet,  wdl- 
known  to  Boileau,  who, 

^  Aborde  en  recttaiit  quioonque  le  saint, 
£t  poursuit  de  ses  vers  les  passans  dans  la  rue.' 

The  great  means,  however,  by  which  men  of  science  sought 
mutual  acquaintance  and  improvement  was  in  Academies.  TTiis 
was  the  age  of  Academies  in  France.  They  were  borrowed 
from  Italy,  where  Aey  had  already  gone  into  decay  with  Ae 
decline  of  learning.  But  in  France  they  were  still  in  all  the  fi^A- 
ness  of  youth,  and  had  not  yet  become  mere  empty  titles  of 
honour,  or  clubs  for  the  publication  of  Transactions.  They  were 
centres  of  personal  communication  between  men  of  oommon 
tastes  and  pursuits.  All  of  them,  even  the  Academic  Franijaiae, 
bad  arisen  in  inendly  meetings  in  private  houses.  The  eartiest 
members  were  opposed  to  beii^  chartered,  and  always  looked 
back  to  their  private  and  impremeditated  remans  in  Ae  hovifte 
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of  Valentine  Conrart  as  their  Golden  Age,  when  the  mem- 
lyers  without  noise  and  parade,  and  in  the  freedom  of  familiar 
intercourse,  conversed  at  their  ease  on  topics  that  interested 
them.  Caen  for  a  provincial  city  was  singularly  rich  in  men  of 
letters  and  liberal  pursuits.  It  was  for  Normandy  very  much 
what  Montpellier  was  for  l^e  South  of  France.  Besides  its 
University — much  the  most  distinguished  school  of  the'  North  of 
Fiance — many  persons  of  birth  and  fortune  had  retired  there  for 
the  sake  of  society.  The  University  of  Caen  had  possessed  a 
classical  press  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  a  Horace,  printed 
there  in  1480,  is  among  the  bibliographical  rarities.  It  was  the 
original  berceau  of  the  Academy  movement  in  France,  nor  has 
it  lost  its  character.  It  was  here  that  in  1830  sprang  up  the 
^  Societe  pour  la  Conservation  des  Monumens  Historiques,'  which 
has  been  the  means  of  rescuing  so  many  remains  of  antiquity 
froim  destruction.  Here  too,  in  1833,  originated  the  scientific 
congress  of  the  savans  of  France  and  Europe.  An  Academy  had 
been  formed  here  during  Huet*s  absence  in  Sweden,  and  the 
first  tidings  which  greeted  him  on  his  retam  were,  that  himself 
and  Bochart  had  been  chosen  associates  during  their  absence. 
The  meetings  were  originally  held  in  the  private  mansion  of  one  of 
the  members,  and  from  the  first  the  society  numbered  some  men 
of  distinction  in  its  ranks.  Among  these  was  Serais,  whose 
pastcMal  poems  are  still  included  in  the  Collections  of  the  Poets 
of  France,  though  he  is  better  knows  by  his  oonnezion  with  the 
romance  of  ^  Zaide,'  written  by  Madame  La  Fayette.  Of  this 
Academy  fiayle  writes  in  1684,  *  II  n'y  a  poiirt  d'Acad^ie  dans 
le  reste  de  V  Europe  qui  soit  compost  de  plus  habiles  gens  que 
iDelle  de  Caen.'  It  survived  the  RevNolution,  and  continaes  to 
subsist  in  vigour,  publishing  from  time  to  time  respectable 
volumes  of  Memoirs.  The  name  of  Huet^is  still  the  boast 
of  this  enlightened  body.  It  endeavoured  only  a  few  years 
ago  to  commemorate  him  in  a  mode  widely  adopted  in  France 
and  Gemaay,  thoagh  hardly  known  aanong  ourselves,  viz.,  bj 
propofliiig  a  prize  for  an  Sloffe.  The  il(^  is  intended  to  be  not  a 
vagne  and  fulsome  panegyric,  like  the  old  iUscmirs  de  rSoeptien 
at  the  Acadimiey  but,  according  to  die  better  taste  now  pi^- 
vailing  theve,  a  general  survey  of  the  subject.  However,  the 
spirit  of  the  degenemte  soas  of  Caen  did  net  respond  to  the 
invitation.  Twice  was  the  prire  proposed  without  any  success — 
^  bis  patriae  oecideie  manus ; '  tbe  third  time,  in  1851,  only  two 
essays  were  sent  in,  to  neither  of  which  were  tiie  judges  able 
im  awaxd  the  prize.  The  disseitatidn  we  have  placed  at  the 
liead  of  this  P>^per,  and  wiiich  acfll  leaves  mucb  to  he  desined, 
;  £r#m  a  di&iieHt  quarter. 
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But  this  assembly  was  confined  to  literature,  and  Huet's  active 
and  inquiring  mind  embraced  a  much  wider  domain.  *  The  rapid 
strides  which  physical  discovery  was  daily  making,  attracted 
general  attention,  and  Huet  joined  with  his  usual  eagerness  in 
the  pursuit,  which  speedily  led  to  ^associating  a  few  persons, 
who  were  to  meet  once  a  week  at  his  house  to  carry  on  the 
subject.  This  was  the  foundation  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Caen,  an  association  which  soon  acquired  a  high  reputation, 
and  received  approbation  and  contributions  to  its  funds  from 
Colbert. 

'  As  there  had  been  sent  me  from  London  some  accurate  oheervations 
by  members  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  which  the  anatomy  of  the  human 
body  was  exhibited,  we  determine  to  join  our  labours  in  this  part  of 
physics.  And  as  the  public  hospital  of  the  city  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
my  house,  we  commissioned  one  of  our  body  who  was  a  surgeon,  that 
when  any  of  the  patients  should  die  of  an  unknown  malady,  he  should 
give  me  a  suihmons  that  we  miffht  ascertain  the  disease  and  the  cause 
of  death  by  dissection.  Nor  dia  we  employ  our  industry  on  the  human 
body  alone,  but  carried  our  researches  into  those  of  quadrupeds,  birds, 
fishes,  serpents,  and  insects.  In  this  course  it  is  incredible  how  many 
new  and  singular  objects,  well  worthy  of  remark,  came  under  our  ob- 
servation, all  which  I  carefully  recorded.  And  although  we  had  no 
lack  of  careful  dissectors,  yet  we  sometimes,  when  peculiar  nicety  of 
experiment  was  required,  employed  our  own  hands.  For  myself,  being 
shortsighted,  it  was  particularly  my  study  to  obtain  demonstrations  of 
the  ^bric  of  the  eye.  I  can  safely  affirm  that  with  my  own  hand  I 
have  dissected  more  than  300  eyes  taken  from  the  heads  of  animals  of 
every  species.  And  that  I  might  more  clearly  understand  what  it  was 
that  cMefly  conduced  to  acuteness  of  vision,  I  compared  the  eyes  of 
•those  animals  that  are  thought  to  enjoy  the  quickest  sight,  with  those 
whose  sight  is  supposed  to  be  weak  and  dull,  as  owls.  I  carefully 
separated  the  parts  of  the  eye,  and  compared  vitreous  humour  with 
vitreous  humour,  membrane  with  membrane,  nerve  with  nerve.' 

His  inquiries  extended  to  astronomy,  and  to  chemistry,  which 
he  called  '  a  compendium  of  nature'  (naturae  breviarium),  though 
he  did  not,  as  might  be  expected,  entirely  shun  the  quicksands 
of  alchemy.  It  was  in  this  Academy  that  the  principles  of  the 
Cartesian  philosophy,  physical  and  metaphysical,  first  attracted 
Huet's  attention.  He  possessed  a  set  of  astronomical  instruments, 
observed  eclipses^  procured  *  the  newly  invented  instruments/  a 
thermometer  andf  barometer,  and  himself  projected  a  hygrometer 
and  an  anemometer.  By  so  much  activity  and  public  spirit 
shown  in  so  many  departments  of  knowledge,  Huet  began  to  be 
considered  one  of  the  leaders  of  learning  in  France,  and  he  was 
gratified  accordingly  by  finding  his  name  in  Colbert's  list  of  lite- 
rary pensions.  This  measure^  which  included  the  savans  of  forei^ 

^         T  countries 
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countries  as  well  as  those  of  France,  is  usoallj  put  forward  bj* 
the  historians  as  one  of  the  splendid  and  judicious  liberalities  of 
the  Grand  Monarquej  which  has  been  too  little  followed  by  less 
absolute  governments.  When  examined,  however,  Louis  XIV.'s 
patronage  of  letters  will  be  found  to  contain  as  much  base  metal 
as  the  other  glories  of  the  Sihcle,  We  are  obliged  to  pronounce  it 
a  piece  of  preposterous  ostentation,  intended,  not  to  encourage 
learning — the  free  spirit  of  which  was  as  hateful  to  Louis  as  it  is 
to  all  despots — but  to  be  returned  in  adulation,  for  which  his 
appetite  was  insatiable;  and  the  only  effect  of  which  was  to 
humiliate  the  receivers,  and  to  include  the  learned  class  of 
Europe  in  that  promiscuous  crowd  of  adoring  worshippers  who 
were  prostrate  before  the  narrow  mind  and  selfish  heart  which 
was  now  disposing,  for  its  own  gratification,  of  the  wealth  and 
resources  of  the  most  flourishing  country  in  Europe.  It  should 
be  added  that  the  total  sum  devoted  to  this  purpose  was  only 
100,000  livres,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  finances  became  em- 
barrassed these  pittances  were  among  the  first  objects  of  re- 
trenchment. 

But  the  circle  of  Huet's  multifarious  pursuits  is  not  yet 
exhausted.  He  addicted  himself  to  poetry  with  the  same  enthu- 
siasm as  to  anatomy  or  chemistry,  and  to  the  society  of  poets  as 
congenially  as  if  he  had  not  been  the  founder  and  life  of  an 
^Aouiemie  des  Sciences.'  His  taste  for  natural  scenery  was 
hearty  and  sincere.  He  loved  country  walks,  and  to  lie  in  the 
shade  of  the  old  oaks  with  Savary,  who  read  to  him  his  verses. 
He  liked  to  make  visits  at  country-houses,  and  has  celebrated  one 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caen,  where — 

'  the  rocky  coast  was  excavated  into  caverns  by  the  waves.  Burying 
myself  in  one  of  these,  I  remained  whole  days  with  no  other  companion 
than  a  book  ;  enjoying  the  prospect  of  a  smooth  sea  and  vessels  gliding 
by  with  a  &vourable  breeze,  or  at  other  times  of  a  raging  ocean.' 

He  also  declared  against  the  reigning  style  in  gardening, 
condemning,  as  a  depravation  in  taste,  the  ^  jardin  k  la  mode,' 
with  its  hot,  broad,  sanded  walks,  and  jets  d^eau  of  muddy 
ditch-water ;  daring,  and  this  in  the  days  of  Versailles,  to  prefer 
to  these 

'larcins  et  supercheries  de  Tart,  ces  gazons  rustiques,  ces  pelouses 
champetres,  les  ombrages  verts  de  ces  h^res  touffus,  et  de  ces  g^rands 
chines  qui  se  trouv^rent  k  la  nativet^  des  temps,  une  fontaine  sortant 
a  gros  bouillons  du  pied  d'un  rocher,  roulant  sur  un  sable  dor^  les  plus 
daires  et  les  plus  fialches  eaux  du  monde.' — Huetiana, 

Segrais  was  his  townsman,  and  intimate  till  they  had  a 
coolness   about  the  interpretation  of  a  line  in  Virgil.      With 
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Cbapelain,  die  French  Blackmore,  he  matotained  a  regular 
conespondenee,  and  had  read  (we  could  not  venture  so  incre* 
dibie  an  asaerticMi  on  anytiiiing  test  than  his  own  authority)  the 
twelve  unpublished  hooka  of  ChapeUin's  epic.  The  twelve 
published  books  of  thia»  the  first^  and,  except  the  HemrM^ 
only,  epic,  in  the  Fr^ich  language,  the  puUic  and  tiie  critics 
were  agreed  to  cenaig^  to  oblivion.  Huet  is  persuaded  thai 
had  they  seen  the  whole  twenty-four,  their  decision  would  have 
been  different.  He  had  been  one  of  the  select  few  admitted 
to  a  reading  of  the  Guirlande  of  Julie,  the  unpublished  poems 
of  the  Hdtel  Rambouillet 

'  I  had  often  begged,  and  been  often  promised,  a  sight  of  this  fhrnoua 
volume,  a  new-year'S  present  fh>m  the  Due  de  Montausier  to  his 
mistress  Julie  d' Augennes.  At  last  one  day,  aa  we  were  rising  from 
table,  the  Duchess  d^zes  consented  to  gratify  my  curionty.  She 
loekeid  me  into  her  cabinet  alone  with  the  Guirlande,  and  did  not 
return  to  release  me  till  dark.  I  can  affirm  that  I  never  in  my  life 
passed  a  more  agreeable  afternoon.' — Huetiana, 

Huet  himself  poured  forth  poetry  in  the  earlier  period  of  his  life 
wi&  a  facility  of  which  he  was  proud,  but  as  he  wrote  then  chiefly 
in  Latin,  his  verses  have  not  found  their  way  into  the  collections. 
Poetry,  indeed^  was  cultivated  in  Caen  with  no  less  favour  thaa 
the  sciences.  There  had  formed  round  Segrais  quite  a  school 
known  as  the  Caen  Poets.  When  the  Court,  the  City,  and  the 
French  Academic  were  once  at  issue  upon  the  mcaits  of  two 
soxmets,  the  Duchesse  de  Longueville  proposed  that  the  case 
slronld  be  referred  to  the  Caen  Songsters,  and  that  their  sentence 
should  be  decisive.  French  poetry,  however,  was  the  only 
poetry  read  in  Paris,  and  he  who  wrote  in  Latin  had  to  content 
himself  with  a  reputation  in  Holland.  A  'young  friend'  who 
visited  Huet  at  Caen,  '  extorted  from  *  him  various  pieces  of  verse, 
carried  them  off  to  the  Hague,  and,  '  without  my  concurrence,' 
put  them  to  press.  ^  Thus  I  was  regarded  as  a  tolerable  poet  in 
Holland,  while  in  France  I  was  scarcely  supposed  to  have 
reached  the  foot  of  Parnassus'  {Memoirs).  Huet  must  have 
been  gratified  by  the  state  of  poetical  taste  in  Holland,  for  his 
Poemata  went  through  repeated  editions.  These  effusions,  though 
M.  Bartbolmess  thinks  the  immortal  odes  on  Aulnai  equal  to 
those  whidi  Tibur  inspired,  have  not  usually  been  ranked  among 
the  choicest  specimens  of  modem  Latinity  in  vigour  or  polish ; 
but  they  breathe  a  natural  tasle  for  rocks  and  rivers  and  smiling 
scenery — their  general  topic,  which  contrasts  favourably  with  the 
frigid  and  conventional  gallantries  of  most  of  the  vernacular  verse 
of  that  age. 

A  much  better  known  work  of  Huet,  his  *  Essay  on  the  Ongia 
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of  RiMiiaQGe,'  show*  him  to  us  in  a  new  ^alk  of  literature.  Thi& 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  original  of  all  his  productions,  one  in 
wUcb,  though  he  has  had  many  followers,  he  had  no  predecessor,. 
ejusBft  Giraldi  «if  Ferrara.  It  shows  a  rast  amount  of  ^  novel- 
reading'  in  a  man  who  had  read  so  much  else,  and  was  indeed 
a  psoof  of  an  eztiaordinarj  memory^  if  we  are  to  take  to  the 
letter  what  be  says, — th^t  it  was  writtai  during  a  risit  to  Marie  de 
Rohan,  in  a  sequestered  convent  of  nuns  seven  miles  distant 
from  Paris.  It  originally  appeared  'prefixed,  as  a  preface,  to 
the  celebrated  novel  of  Za&d^  This  story,  by  the  Contesse  La 
Fayette,  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  fiction,  as  the  first 
transition  from  the  heroic  romance  to  the  tale  of  probable  adven- 
tores  and  contemporary  manners.  The  authoress,  a  very  accom- 
plished woman,  who  had  learned  Latin  from  Menage  and  Rapin, 
pleasantly  observed  to  Huet  that  they  had  made  a  marriage 
between  their  children.  It  was  not  an  unpropitious  union  between 
th«  most  popular  novel  of  the  day  and  this  instructive  and  not 
heavy  essay.  Translation  speedily  carried  them  through  Europe, 
and  as  Zedde  has  been  the  prolific  parent  of  the  modem  novel^ 
so  the  Traits  de  VOrigiue  des^  JRomam  has  been  the  source  to 
which  Hurd,  Percy,  Scott,  Dunlop,  Schulz,  may  be  traced, 
though  the  more  extended  research  and  better  historical  criticism 
of  the  modem  investigators  have  entirely  superseded  Huet's 
attempt,  and  made  it  even  seem  superficial  by  their  side* 

He  was,  too,  not  merely  a  critic  of  romances,  he  had  written 
bis  noveL  This  was  composed  at  four-and-twenty.  And  it  is 
singular  that  all  the  incidents  were  taken  from  real  occurrences, 
although  it  was  inspired  by  the  reading  aloud  to  his  sisters, 
before  they  became  religious,  the  5,500  pages  of  Honore  d'Urfe's 
Astreej  one  of  the  most  unreal  and  airy  of  the  pastoral  insipidities, 
lie  had  Icmg  beCore,  when  a  boy,  exhausted  Amadis  de  Gaul 
and  the  chivalrous  romances  of  the  Spanish  school ;  and  his  first 
classical  attempt  had  been  a  translation  from  the  Greek  romance 
of  L^mgus.  ^  Diane  de  Castro,  ou  le  faux  Yncas,'  however,  found 
no  synapathizing  friend  to  steal  away  with  it  and  get  it  imprinted 
at  the  Hague.  It  remained  in  the  secrecy  of  his  desk  for  fifty 
years,  and  was  only  published  after  his  death  as  a  curiosity  when 
public  taste  had  long  gained  a  new  direction. 

He  had  a  turn  for  antiquities,  and  spent  no  litde  time  in 
researches  into  local  histoiy.  We  have  seen  how  the  ^  Gothic 
remains '  tempted  him  into  Denmark ;  he  did  not  overlook  those 
of  his  own  country.  When  he  became  Bishop  of  Avranches  he 
drew  up  a  history  of  the  province — the  Avranchin,  and  a  list  of 
all  the  noble  fanulies  who  had  territorial  possessions  in  it  These 
still  exist  ia  manuscript.    Of  his  native  place  he  undertook  a 
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more  complete  survey.  Les  Origines  de  la  Vtlk  de  Often  came 
to  a  second  edition  in  1706.  The  first  was  a  very  incomplete, 
hasty,  superficial  affair.  He  interleared  it,  and  brought  it  oat 
altogether  re-written.  Topography,  like  ererything  else,  has 
undergone  great  improvements,  and  few  antiquarian  histories  of 
that  date  are  satisfactory  now.  But  the  *  Origines  de  Caen'  are 
marked  by  peculiar  faults  characteristic  of  the  author — para- 
dox, fanciful  theory,  unsupported  conjecture.  He  ^cites  docu- 
ments vaguely,  without  the  requisite  specification;  they  are 
often  not  correctly  copied ;  sometimes  their  import  is  misunder- 
stood. He  continually  uses  the  loose  phrases  *  on  dit,'  *  on  croit,* 
*  on  pense  a  Caen.'  He  had  formed  in  his  mind  a  system  as  to 
the  original  ground-plan  of  the  city,  with  which  he  endeavours  to 
force  the  existing  facts  into  harmony— often  with  violence  enough. 
Indeed^  in  this  work,  as  much  as  in  any  other,  may  be  seen 
all  the  faults  of  criticism  which  made  Heyne  long  afterwards 
describe  him  as  ^vir  opmionibus  plura  superstruens  pamm 
explorata.'  How  much  topographical  science  has  improved  since 
that  date  may  be  seen  by  comparing  Huet*s  work  with  the 
scholar-like  contributions  to  the  same  subject — the  antiquities 
of  Normandy — made  by  the  Abb^  De  la  Rue. 

These  subjects  were  after  all  the  recreations  of  his  leisure  ; 
we  have  yet  to  mention  the  more  serious  labours  of  his  life. 
Ever  since  his  return  from  Sweden  he  had  been  engaged  on 
Crimen,  and  his  repeated  visits  to  Paris  at  this  period  had  for 
their  object  the  preparation  for  this  great  work.  The  collations 
for  the  text,  and  the  collection  of  materials  for  the  life  of  Origite, 
might  well  have  employed  the  whole  time  and  strengtB^  of 
the  most  retired  scholar.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  have  inter- 
fered with  the  various  occupations  and  the  mixed  society  in 
which  Huet  so  freely  engaged.  The  theological  subject  was 
the  one  to  which  he  attached  himself  by  preference,  and  the 
editing  of  Origen  was  to  him  a  work  of  devotion  as  well  as 
philology.  For  the  mere  critical  part  of  the  task  he  had  no 
love,  and  often  spoke  with  contempt  of  those  *  weeders  of  the 
soil  of  letters ' — the  verbal  emendators.  Hence  he  has  succeeded 
better  in  the  historical  and  biographical  province  than  in  the 
textual,  and  his  Origeniana  have  been  repeated  in  all  the  sub- 
sequent editions  of  Origen,  and  still  form  the  most  valuable  con- 
tribution that  has  been  made  to  the  illustration  of  that  great 
writer,  Huet's  edition,  in  2  vols,  folio,  appeared  in  1669.  It 
contained  only  the  exegetical  works  of  his  author.  The  rest  were 
intended  to  follow,  but  Huet  some  years  afterwards  formally 
renounced  the  design,  partly  from  the  intervention  of  other 
engagements,  partly  from  finding  that  the  labour  of  editing  was 
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one  above  his  strength.  It  is  observable  that  though  Caen  was 
the  seat  of  the  University  of  the  North,  and  the  administrative 
capital  of  Lower  Normandy,  Huet  was  obliged  to  print  his 
Origen  at  Rouen,  whither  he  went  to  reside  while  it  was  passing 
through  the  press.  He  designed  a  dedication — a  more  im- 
portant matter  then  than  now — to  the  Bishops  of  the  Galilean 
Church*  He  made  this  offer  to  them  then  sitting  in  Assembly 
in  Paris,  and  it  was  graciously  accepted.  At  a  hint  from 
Colbert,  however,  the  Bishops  were  thrown  over,  and  the  name 
of  the  King  substituted.  An  imworthy  yet  necessary  compliance ; 
only  too  characteristic  of  the  servility  of  the  age,  and  of  the 
grasping  cupidity  of  Louis,  jealous  of  every  scrap  of  compli- 
ment or  homage  which  was  to  be  had. 

In  estimating  the  edition  we  must  pay  due  regard  to  the 
state  of  Greek  criticism  at  that  epoch.  If  we  test  Huet's  Greek 
text  by  this  standard,  we  find  that  it  will  bear  comparison  with 
the  best  specimens  of  Greek  editing  then  produced.  He  had 
neither  the  experience  in  the  task*  nor  the  knowledge  of  the 
lai^:uage  possessed  by  Casaubon.  But  in  the  fidelity  with  which 
he  represents  the  readings  of  his  MS.  authorities — he  had  only 
two — ^he  equals  or  exceeds  that  great  scholar.  In  conjectural 
criticism  he  displays  a. wonderful  sagacity,  best  proved  by  the 
fact  that  many  of  lus  emendations  have  been  established  by  the 
Barberini  andBodleian  MSS.  On  the  other  hand,  his  knowledge 
of  Greek  is  unequal  to  his  acuteness  and  ingenuity.  He  detects 
a  corruption  by  a  quick  perception  of  logic  rather  than  by  ac- 
quaintance with  idiom.  Hence  he  often  offers  both  words  and 
grammar  which  are  not  Greek  at  all,  or  not  the  Greek  of  Ori- 
gen's  age.  But  the  most  serious  blot  on  his  critical  character  is 
his  assuming,  as  a  principle  of  editing,  that,  where  there  is  doubt, 
the  reading  must  be  decided  by  dogmatical  considerations. 
Not,  be  it  observed,  that  he  considers  that  what  Origen  wrote 
ought  to  be  altered,  but  that  Origen,  being  a  Father  (though 
not  a  Saint)  of  the  Church,  must  have  written  that  which 
was  orthodox.  To  expect  him  to  have  been  emancipated  from 
this  idea,  is  to  expect  him  to  have  been  above  his  age.  To 
understand  the  full  extent  of  Huet's  merits,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  have  an  acquaintance,  however  slight,  witib  the  edition  of  the 
De  la  Rues.  This  splendid  product  of  the  labour  and  learning 
of  the  French  Benedictines  is  sadly  marred  by  the  incompetence 
of  its  editors  in  Greek.  They  appear  unable  to  value  rightly 
Huet's  suggesticms,  and,  as  we  must  suspect,  from  theological 
antipathy,  to  be  studiously  concealing  the  large  extent  to  which 
they  are  nevertheless  indebted  to  him. 
.  This  edition  of  Origen  cost  him  one  of  his  oldest  friendships — 
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that  of  Bochart.      During  the  preparation  of  hii  task  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  communicating  to  Bochart  his  notes  and 
manuscripts,  and  among  the  rest  the  transcript  which  he  had 
made  of  the  Stockholm  MS.  of  Origen's  ^  Commentary  on  St. 
Matthew.'     This  work  of  Origen  contains  a  passage  not  a  little 
famous  in  the  Eucharistic  controversies,  and  which  has  been 
uniformly  cited  by  all  the  Protestant  writers  as  decisive  of  his 
opinion  against  Transubstantiation.     What  was  Bochart's  asto- 
nishment when  he  found  that  this  passage,  or  at  least  the  most 
telling  part  of  it,  was  absent  from  Huet's  transcript  I     Bochart 
himself  knew  assuredly  that  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  Stockholm 
volume,  for  he  had  more  than  once  produced  it  to  the  great 
discomfiture  of  two  Jesuit  P^res  who  were  secretly  preparing 
Christina  for  her  change  of  religion.     He  mentioned  the  omis- 
sion among  his  partisans  in  Caen,  and  though  he  declares  t)iat 
he  himself  was  cautious  to  spare  his  friend's  character,  others, 
who  did  not  know  Huet  so  well,  conceived,  not  unnaturally, 
great  suspicions  of  his  hon&ty.     Huet  complained  that  Bochart 
was  traducing  him,  and   ^  a  correspondence    ensued.     Huet,  at 
first,  stoutly  maintained  the  fidelity  of  his  copy,  and  that  the 
disputed  passage  was  wanting  in  the  original  MS. ;  but  chal- 
lenged Bochart  to  send  for  it  to  Caen.     Bochart  replied,  that 
he  might  as  well  [desire  him  to  ask  for  the  moon  as  for  a  MS. 
which  was  so  jealously  guarded ;  that  Christina  would  not  allow 
it  even  to  be  taken  to  a  private  room  for  the  purpose  of  copy- 
ing it ;  and  that  no  one  knew  this  better  than  Huet,  as  he  had 
himself  been  refused  that  permission.     After  [some  shifting  of 
ground  on  the  part  of  Huet,  he  at  last  admitted  that  the  <miissioQ 
was  an  oversight  in  transcription.     He  took  care  to  insert  it  in 
its  proper  place  in  printing  the  testt  of  his  edition,  and  in  an 
article  of  his  Origenicma  discusses  its  import,  which  he  finds  to 
be  perfectly  compatible  with  the  Catholic  doctrine  on  Transnb- 
stantiation.    These  are  the  facts  of  the  case,  and,  it  must  be 
allowed,  look  very  ugly.     Nevertheless  his  int^ity  comes  out, 
on  inquiry,  unimpeachable.     The  omission  teas  an  oversight, 
ascribable  to  a  common  cause  of  such  lacunae,  viz.  homoioteleutoo. 
Bochart  in  the  handsomest  way  expresses  his  satisfaction  on  this 
point ;  but  Huet's  character  for  honesty  can  only  be  established 
at  the  expense  of  his  vigilance  as  a  collator.     To  have  overlooked 
such  a  passage,  which  the  controversialists,  from  the  time   of 
Erasmus  downwards,  had  been  fighting  over  like  a  dead  Patro- 
clus,  was  inexcusable  carelessness.    The  suspicions  created  in 
the  minds  of  the  learned  in  the  Protestant  conmiunities  by  the 
blunder  were  so  far  from  being  unnatural,  that  as  Bochart  says, 
*  all  the  history  of  literature  can  scarce  furnish  a  parallel  instance.' 
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Ta  these  manifold  engagements  of  thought,  some  of  them  very 
engrossing  and  laborious,  must  be  added,  to  complete  oar  picture 
of  this  actire  and  versatile  genius,  that  it  was  eminently  sus- 
ceptible of  the  sentiment  of  piety.  Literaiy  tastes,  in  proportion 
as  they  are  strong,  are  notoriously  combined  with  religious  in- 
difference ;  when  they  are  dominant  they  seem  to  extinguish  the 
sentiment  of  religicm  altogether,  as  in  Voltaire  and  Goe^e.  On 
^be  other  hand,  strong  devotional  tendencies  are  apt  to  absorb 
and  centre  in  themselves  all  the  other  powers,  and  to  diminish 
the  energies  necessary  for  other  pursuits,  if  not  to  decline  them 
as  profiBine.  Huet  united  an  intense  passion  for  literature  with 
m^nt  inclinations  to  a  life  of  religious  contemplation.  While  a 
boy  at  college  he  had  been  captivated  by  the  austerities  of  a 
Dominican  convent  in  Caen,  and  had  been  only  prevented  from 
joining  that  order,  in  which  one  of  his  sisters  was  a  nun,  by 
forcible  detention  cm  the  part  of  his  friends.  He  was  suffi- 
ciently aware  afterwards  that  they  had  acted  wisely  for  him. 
Yet  from  time  to  time  the  religious  instinct  showed  itself  on 
the  surface;  He  gratified  it  through  one  of  the  best  provi- 
sions of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  practice  of  spiritual 
retreats,  till  it  led  him  to  enter  orders,  to  assume  the  management 
of  a  diocese,  and  finally  to  resign  those  duties  for  the  leisure  of  a 
monastic  life,  though  not  nnder  one  of  the  austere  rules.  One  of 
those  retreats  occurred  soon  after  the  completion  of  the  *  Origen,' 
somewhere  about  1670,  and  at  the  time  that  the  reform  of  La 
Trappe  was  exciting  much  attention  in  France,  though  Huet 
nowhere  mentiosis  De  Ranee.  He  went  for  the  purpose  as  far 
as  the  Jesuits'  college  of  La  Fleche : 

*  It  was  some  time  since  I  had  duly  explored  the  recesses  of  my 
conscience  and  unfolded  them  in  the  Divine  presence.  For  this  pur- 
pose I  repaired  with  alacrity  to  La  Fleche,  where  my  firiend  and  former 
preceptor,  Mambrun,  presided  over  the  theological  studies.  After 
enjoying  some  conversation  with  him  on  our  afl^rs,  I  resolved  to  set 
apart  an  entire  week  for  the  attentive  recollection  of  all  the  errors  of 
my  past  Hfe,  and  the  more  careful  regulation  of  ray  future  days  pursuant 
to  iti»  injunctions  of  the  Divine  law.  And  oh  !  that  I  had  in  earnest 
adhered  to  my  engagements !  but  I  too  readily  sufiered  myself  to  be 
borne  away  by  the  fire  of  youth,  the  allurements  of  the  world,  and  the 
pleasures  of  study,  which  by  their  variety  so  filled  my  breast  and  closed 
up  all  its  inlets  with  an  infinity  of  thought,  that  it  gave  no  admission 
to  those  intimate  and  charming  conferences  with  the  Supreme  Being. 
Under  this  feebleness  of  soul  with  respect  to  Divine  things  I  have 
laboured  during  the  whole  course  of  my  life ;  and  even  now  the  frequent 
wanderings  of  a  volatile  mind  blunt  my  aspirations  to  God,  and  inter- 
cept all  the  benefit  of  my  prayers.  When  from  time  to  time  God  has 
invited  me  to  godly  exercises  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  in  my  soul 
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the  sense  of  piety,  and  washing  away  the  stains  contracted  from  inter- 
course with  men,  it  hath  been  my  custom  to  retire  to  places  suitable 
to  those  intentions, — either  to  the  Jesuits'  Coll^;e  at  Caen,  or  the 
Prsemonstratensian  Abbey  of  Arden,  one  league  distant  from  Caen, 
or  to  our  own  Aulnai  after  I  was  placed  at  the  head  of  it.' — Memoirs^ 
p.  174. 

During  this  retreat  at  La  Fleche,  the  desire  to  renounce  the 
world  for  good  revired  in  him  with  all  its  former  strength.  This 
time  it  was  M ambrun,  who  interposed  his  judgment  to  prohibit 
a  TOW  which  must  have  entailed  inevitable  misery  on  a  spirit 
so  independent  and  restless,  and  tastes  so  various,  as  Huet's. 
The  Jesuit  professor,  with  the  skill  of  his  order,  may  have 
understood  a  temperament  in  which  he  could  little  sympathise. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  the  Jesuit  Latin  poets ;  but 
his  servility  of  imitation  was  such  that  he  wrote  ten  Eclc^ues, 
four  Georgics — which,  however,  treat  of  the  culture  of  the  mind — 
and  an  Epic,  on  Constantine,  in  twelve  books. 

Huet's  life  had  hitherto  been  provincial,  though  his  connexicms 
and  his  reputation  were  extending  through  the  world  of  letters. 
In  the  year  1670  he  was  drawn  within  the  sphere  of  the  court, 
having  been  selected  to  be  sub-preceptor  to  the  Dauphin.  He  owed 
this  distinction  to  the  friendship  and  discernment  of  the  Due  de 
Montausier,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  him  in  his  capacity 
of  royal  lieutenant  of  Normandy.  Montausier,  by  birth,  by  mili- 
tary service,  and  by  rank,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
nobles  about  the  court.  But  he  was  still  more  distinguished  by 
virtues  little  known  and  little  valued  in  that  atmosphere — sin- 
cerity and  independence  of  mind.  His  were  among  the  few 
lips  from  which  the  King  ever  heard  the  truth.  Yet  such  was  his 
grace  of  manner  and  dignified  bearing,  that  Louis  bore  from  him 
the  plainest  language  without  offence.  The  courtiers,  intolerant 
of  a  manly  freedom  of  thought  and  speech  which  they  dared  not 
exercise  themselves,  called  him  *  a  cynic,'  *  a  bunch  of  nettles,' 
and  insinuated  that  the  Misanthrope  of  Moliere  had  be^i  drawn 
from  him.  The  sarcasms  of  these  sycophants  signify  nothing  more 
than  what  Madame  de  Sevigne  meant  when  she  said  that  the  Duke 
'  reminded  her  of  the  old  times  of  chivalry,'  or  what  Montesquieu 
implied  in  saying  that  *  Montausier  had  in  him  something  of  the 
old  Greek  philosophers.*  We  might  rather  wonder  how  such  a 
man,  the  fittest  and  therefore  the  most  unlikely  in  the  kingdom, 
came  to  be  selected  as  Governor  to  the  Dauphin.  But  Louis,  at 
least  up  to  this  period  of  his  reign,  chose  his  servants  well.  The 
King  consulted  Montausier  as  to  whom  he  would  wish  to  have 
under  him  as  instructors  for  his  royal  pupil.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind  in  favour  of  Huet ;  but  as  Louis  was  extremely  iealous  of 
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his  patronage,  it  was  necessary  to  employ  artifice  to  bring  him  to 
the  desired  selection.  The  Governor  read  over  to  the  King  a  list 
of  the  persons  who  offered  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  officci 
amounting  to  near  a  hundred.  He  then  subjoined  to  it  the  names 
of  those  who  had  not  offered,  but  seemed  to  him  worthy  of  the 
post,  stating  the  qualifications  of  each,  and  concluded  by  saying 
he  thought  he  might  name  out  of  the  whole  number  three  men 
who  seemed  most  eminently  fitted  for  the  duty — Menage,  Bossuet, 
and  Huet.  He  foresaw  that  M  enage  would  be  rejected ;  Bossuet 
he  did  not  think  would  be  preferred,  since  he  had  spent  all  his 
life  in  theological  controversies ;  and  that  therefore  the  choice 
must  end  in  Huet  He  was  mistaken,  however.  The  King 
caught  at  the  name  of  the  celebrated  preacher,  whom  he  thought 
a  very  proper  man  for  preceptor,  but  consented  to  have  Huet 
appointed  his  second.  The  sub-preceptor,  in  his  *  Memoirs,' 
characteristically  slurs  over  his  subordination  to  the  Bishop  of 
Meauz,  of  which  he  need  not  have  been  ashamed,  in  the  ambiguous 
phrase  ^  succenturiatus  adjungor,'  which  Dr.  Aikin,  by  translating 

*  coadjutor,'  converts  into  a  positive  misrepresentation. 

This  mark  of  distinction  was  flattering,  and  the  change  of  life, 
at  first,  agreeable  enough  to  Huet.  But  on  the  whole  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  derived  much  satisfaction  from  it.  In  his 
pupil  he  could  have  none.  The  Dauphin  had  all  the  coldness, 
indifference,  and  dull  sensuality  of  the  Bourbons.  After  he  had 
outgrown  schooling  he  never  touched  a  book,  and  with  all  the 
care  expended  in  his  education,  his  literature  was  limited  to  the 
Article  de  Paris  in  the  *  Gazette  de  France,*  containing  the  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages.  For  this  man  the  *  Discourse  on  Uni- 
versal History*  was  written  by  Bossuet,  the  *  Delphin  Clas- 
sics '  arranged  by  Huet !  If  a  princely  dunce,  of  whom  scarce 
anything  is  recorded  than  that  he  was  fond  of  killing  weasels  in 
a  bam,  could  have  been  improved  by  any  training,  it  might  have 
been  by  that  of  Montausier,  who  was  not  likely  to  show  less 
spirit  in  his  conduct  to  his  pupil  than  he  did  to  his  pupil's  father. 
The  Prince  chose  to  pretend  one  day  that  his  Governor  had  struck 
him,  and  called  for  his  pistols  in  a  fury.  *  Bring  his  Highness's 
pistols,'  said  the  Duke,  coolly ;  then  turning  to  the  Dauphin, 

*  Now,  sir,  let  us  see  what  you  mean  to  do  with  them.'  On 
another  occasion  the  Dauphin  was  practising  pistol-firing  at  a 
mark,  and  his  balls  were  very  wide  of  the  target.  The  Marquis 
de  Crequi  had  next  to  fire,  and  though  an  excellent  shot,  he 
went  a  foot  further  from  the  mark  than  the  Dauphin.  *  Ah  I 
little  serpent,'  cried  Montausier,  'you  ought  to  be  strangled.' 
When  the  Duke  gave  up  his  post,  and  was  taking  his  final 
leave  of  the  Prince,  he  did  it  with  the  words,  *  Sir,  if  you  are  an 
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honest  man,  you  will  love  me ;  if  jou  are  not,  you  will  bate  me, 
and  I  shall  console  myself.' 

The  Dauphin  was  nine  years  old  when  Huet  was  thus  placed 
in  his  household  in  1670,  and  the  next  ten  years  were  ac- 
cordingly spent  by  him  in  attendance  on  the  court  Fond  of 
society,  and  not  insensible  to  the  charms  of  intercourse  with  the 
great,  so  favourable  a  position  was  naturally  pleasing  to  himT; 
but  as  the  novelty  wore  off,  the  want  of  men  of  literature  and 
knowledge  in  the  frivolous  circle  of  Versailles,  and  the  tedious 
formalities  of  court  etiquette,  made  him  pine  for  opportunity  to 
resume  his  beloved  occupations.  The  lessons,  no  doubt,  were 
neither  long  nor  frequent,  but  the  attendance  was  constant ;  the 
regular  hours  which  the  King  exacted  from  every  one  about  him, 
the  dressing,  the  continual  removals  of  the  court  from  Versailles  to 
Marly,  from  Marly  to  Paris,  from  Paris  to  Fontainebleau,  seemed 
to  preclude  all  possibility  of  continuous  study.  Nevertheless  all 
these  difficulties  were  overcome  by  the  ardour  and  determination 
of  Huet,  and  it  was  during  these  years  that  he  executed  the 
longest  and  (after  the  ^  Origen ')  most  laborious  of  his  works,  ^  The 
Demonstratio  Evangelica,'  and  that  he  superintended  the  publi- 
cation of  the  celebrated  series  of  the  Delphin  Classics.  The 
want  of  leisure  for  uninterrupted  thought — the  want  of  books  of 
reference  which  he  could  not  carry  about,  and  had  not  even  room 
to  set  up  in  the  narrow  apartments  of  the  smaller  palaces — all 
these  obstacles  he  met  by  extreme  diligence  and  great  economy 
of  time.  He  employed  readers,  who  read  to  him  while  dressing, 
while  travelling,  while  going  to  sleep.  Often,  after  devoting  the 
day  to  the  Dauphin,  on  the  approach  of  evening  he  rode  off  to 
Paris  and  spent  a  large  part  of  the  night  in  his  library  searching 
out  and  copying  passages,  and  returning  at  daybreak  to  the  Prince* 
Huet,  however,  was  not  the  stiff  pedant  who  could  not  enjoy  the 
world,  or  the  recluse  philosopher  whose  finer  fancies  perished  by 
contact  with  it ;  and  he  seems  to  have  mingled,  when  he  chose, 
with  ease  and  satisfaction  in  the  amusements  of  the  palace.  The 
author  of  the  '  Demonstratio  Evangelica '  did  not  disdain  to  exe- 
cute a  specimen  of  minute  calligraphy — twenty  verses  of  the 
^ Iliad'  written  in  a  single  line  of  a  narrow  slip  of  paper,  to 
c(mvince  some  incredulous  person  who  would  not  believe  the 
account  of  the  Homer  which  was  contained  in  a  walnut-shell, — nor 
to  celebrate  in  elegiacs  the  virtues  of  tea.  He  must  have  been 
one  of  the  earliest  to  adopt  the  use  of  this  beverage  in  France,  as 
he  says  he  derived  the  hint  from  the  '  Voyages '  of  Alex.  Rhodius 
the  Jesuit.     It  appears  that  the  leaves  were  boiled  on  the  fire. 

^  The  experiment  succeeded  so  much  beyond  my  hopes,  that  I  seomed 
to  have  acquired  a  new  stomach,  strong  and  active,  and  no  longer  subject 
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to  indigestioiK  On  this  account  tea  rose  so  high  in  my  esteem,  that  I 
scarcely  suffered  a  day  to  pass  without  drinking  it.  I  derived  from  it 
the  further  advantage  that  its  salutary  leaves,  with  their  benign  vapours, 
swept  the  brain,  thus  meriting  the  title  of  brushes  of  the  understanding.* 

Amidst  these  engagements  was  completed  (in  1679)  the  *  De- 
znoDstratio  EvangeUca/  the  publication  by  which  Huet's  theolo- 
gical character  was  established.  It  shows  great  erudition  and 
some  originality;  but  the  title  was  borrowed  from  a  work  by 
Eosebios,  and  the  form  from  Spinoza.  A  conversation  with 
a  learned  Jew  of  Amsterdam  had  suggested  to  him  the  sub- 
ject He  affects  to  adopt  the  mathematical  method  of  proof^ 
b^^ins  with  definitions,  postulates,  and  axioms,  and  builds  on 
them  ten  propositions.  All  this  is  of  course  illusory,  and,  as 
was  said  at  the  time,  the  author  has  demonstrated  nothing  but 
his  own  learning.  The  more  original  and  characteristic  part  of 
the  book  is  the  fanciful  tracing  of  pagan  perscmages  and  cere- 
monies to  Hebrew  sources.  He  liberally  reduces  to  myths  the 
sages  of  antiquity,  most  of  whom  he  finds  to  be  only  fancy- 

E>rtrait8,  copied  from  Moses — imaginations  pursued  to  such  a 
ngUi  as  to  be  rejected  at  once  even  at  a  period  in  which  the  deri- 
vation of  the  heathen  religions  from  the  Jewish  was  an  accepted 
belief.  This  system  of  Huet,  says  VQltaire,  ^  n'a  trouv^  aucun 
partisan,  tout  absurde  qu'il  est.'  We  must  again  repeat  the 
cantion  that  the  merit  of  books,  as  of  opinions,  is  relative  to  the 
age  in  which  they  appear.  It  will  be  enough  to  mention  the 
repeated  editions  and  translations  into  most  of  the  languages  of 
Europe  of  the  ^  Demonstratio  Evangelica,'  to  prove  that  it  con- 
tinued to  be  the  standard  work  on  the  *  Evidences,'  till  it  was 
superseded  by  the  more  methodical  productions  of  Abbadie 
amcmg  the  Protestants,  and  the  Abbe  Houtteville  among  the 
Catholics.  Complimentary  letters  from  friends  cannot  go  for 
much ;  yet  that  of  Leibnitz  to  Huet  has  all  the  weight  that  a 
name  can  give.  The  author  was  perhaps  more  flattered  by  the' 
great  Cond^  having  read  the  work  through  inmiediately,  which 
he  records  with  satisfieu^tion,  though  he  does  not  mention  the  letter 
of  Leibnitz. 

Better  known  at  the  present  day  is  the  other  undertaking  with 
which  Huet  was  occupied  during  the  period  of  his  attendance 
on  the  Dauphin.  This  is  the  celebrated  series  of  the  Delphia 
Classics.  Every  schoolboy  is  now  familiar  with  the  demerits  of  these 
editions,  yet  the  project  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  classical 
learning  in  France.  The  credit  of  the  design  rests  between  the  Duke 
of  Montausier  and  Huet.  The  latter,  a  man  not  given  to  taking 
less  than  his  share  of  such  honours,  ascribes  it  entirely  to  the  duke^ 
and  Moatausier's  talent  and  knowledge  quite  wanant  the  claim. 
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The  Classics  were  the  companions  of  his  campaigns ;  he  read  them 
with  pleasure  and  facility,  but  still  was  often  at  a  loss  in  a  diffi- 
culty. Conmientators  were  too  bulky  to  be  carried  about  in  the 
field,  and  he  had  often  wished  for  compendious  editions  which 
should  give  just  such  assistance  as  was  wanted  by  a  soldier,  who 
was  scholarly  but  not  erudite. 

Whether  M ontausier  or  Huet  were  the  actual  projector  of 
the  Delphin  Classics,  it  was  one  of  those  happy  ideas,  which^ 
though  due  to  the  suggestion  of  some  one  individual,  happens  to 
be  precisely  the  thing  which  the  public  is  wanting.  Ancient 
learning  in  France  had  been  suffering  a  gradual  decay  since  the 
time  of  Francis  I.  It  is  beside  the  purpose  to  suggest  the  causes 
of  this  decline,  but  the  fact  is  notorious.  The  public  were  grow- 
ing indifferent  to  the  subject;  the  Universities  languished;  the 
Jesuit  schools  were  lapsing  into  sloth ;  men  of  learning  were  not 
so  learned  nor  so  prominent  as  they  had  been  in  a  former  g^iera- 
tion.  A  steady  development  of  a  wholly  new  body  of  know- 
ledge was  going  on  along  with  this  eclipse  of  classical  lore.  This 
later  growth  was  various,  and  was  not  at  that  time  mapped  out 
into  distinct  branches ;  but  it  was  mainly  physical  and  mathe- 
matical, in  part  also  metaphjrsical.  The  momentum  had  been 
given  in  the  former  subjects  by  Kepler,  Galileo,  and  Bacon — 
&ough  the  last  was  not  himself  a  discoverer  in  physics.  In  me- 
taphysics the  impulse  had  sprung  chiefly  from  Descartes,  though 
he  had  also  pursued  with  distinction  some  branches  of  mathema- 
tical science.  But  in  all  its  parts,  one  characteristic  of  the  new 
knowledge  and  of  its  cultivators  was  an  entire  renunciation  of  the 
dependence  on  antiquity.  They  broke  off  the  whole  connexion 
with  the  past,  and  passed  rapidly  from  the  idolatry  to  the  disdain 
of  the  great  names  of  ancient  learning.  Bacon  and  Descartes^ 
Spinoza  and  Malebranche,  agree  in  this  respect.  By  this  with- 
drawal of  the  best  and  the  inquiring  minds  from  classical  learning^ 
it  lost  its  depth  and  progress.  But  it  still  maintained  itself  as  aa 
institution,  constituted  the  formal  education,  and  the  knowledge  of 
Latin  (at  least)  was  recognised  as  universally  necessary.  The 
learned  languages  ceased  to  engross  attention  for  their  own  sakes^ 
just  in  proportion  as  they  became  more  identified  with  general 
literature  and  liberal  cultivation.  At  such  a  period  a  demand 
not  unnaturally  arose  for  p9pular  editions  of  the  more  generally 
read  authors:  not  new  recensions  containing  the  fruits  of  a 
life's  study,  but  easy  abridgments  of  the  best  commentaries  adapted 
for  common  use.  To  this  new  want  the  Variorum  Classics  in 
Holland  and  the  Classics  in  usum  Delpkini  in  France  were  the 
reply.  There  was  this  difference  between  them,  that,  while  the 
Variorums  were  a  bookseller's  speculation,  the  cost  of  the  Del- 
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pYim  Classics  was  defrayed  out  of  the  royal  purse.  Popular  as 
they  afterwards  proved,  so  small  was  their  sale  at  first,  that 
no  sooner  was  the  treasury  sufoscription  withdrawn  than  the 
printing  of  them  stopped.  On  the  Dauphin's  marriage  in  1679 
the  Ausonius  was  withdrawn  from  the  press  at  the  160th  page, 
and  it  was  not  till  1730  that  a  Paris  bookseller  was  found  bold 
^loogh  to  take  up  and  complete  this,  the  last  of  the  series.  It  is 
not  often  that  state  patronage  has  meddled  so  successfully  with 
the  press.  Nearly  sixty  volumes  were  produced  in  about  ten 
or  twelve  years.  The  assignment  of  the  contributors,  the 
choice  of  the  authors,  and  the  general  superintendence  fell  to 
Huet  One  day  in  every  fortnight  he  went  to  Paris,  where  the 
different  editors  attended  at  stated  hours,  each  with  the  portions 
of  his  work  which  he  had  finished ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  he  examined  every  note  so  as  to  make  himself  responsible 
for  it.  The  collabarateure  were  all  French,  most  of  them  young 
professors  connected  with  the  University  of  Paris,  and  none  of 
them  names  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  philology.  Per- 
haps the  best  known  are  Madame  Dacier,  (Charles)  De  la  Rue, 
and  the  paradoxical  Hardouin.  Huet  sought  the  co-operation  of 
Leibnitz,  at  this  time  residing  in  Paris,  and  had  proposed  to  him 
to  edit  Vitruvius.  Leibnitz  consented  to  be  employed,  but  ex- 
cused himself  from  Vitruvius  as  requiring  a  knowledge  of  archi- 
tecture, and  chose  Martianus  Capella.  He  made  some  progress, 
and  submitted  a  specimen  of  his  illustrations  on  this  favourite 
classic  of  the  middle  ages,  to  Huet.  But  on  his  quitting  Paris 
soon  after  he  seems  to  have  dropped  the  task,  and  it  is  not  known 
what  became  of  his  notes.  The  latest  editors  of  Capella,  Kopp 
and  Hermann,  do  not  appear  to  have  known  anything  of  his 
abortive  attempt 

The  series  was  confined  to  Latin  authors :  the  scholarship  of 
all  the  Universities  of  France  at  that  time  would  have  been 
unequal  to  a  collection  of  Greek  classics.  It  is  true  that  all  the 
lists  of  the  Delphiii  editions  in  the  bibliographies  include  the 
Callimachus  of  Afadame  Dacier.  But  that  is  an  error,  for  her 
Callimachus  is  not,  and  does  not  profess  to  be,  numbered  among 
the  Delphins.  It  has  none  of  the  marks ;  it  is  not  dedicated  to 
the  Dauphin,  but  to  Huet ;  it  has  not  the  words  ^  in  usum 
serenissimi  Delphini,'  nor  the  well-known  engraved  title  ^  Arion 
and  the  dolphin.'  The  new  features  which  Huet  designed  in 
the  scheme  were  the  *  ordo  verborum,'  which  was  placed  under- 
neath the  text,  and  a  complete  verbal  index  to  accompany  each 
author.  And  finally  he  intended  that  all  the  separate  indexes 
should  be  fused  into  one  general  index,  and  thus  constitute  a  com- 
plete vocabulary  of  the  language,  though  this  part  of  the  work 
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was  never  executed.  The  other  portiims  of  the  plan  were  not 
strictly  novel.  There  existed  already  complete  verbal  indexes  ; 
to  Lucretius  by  Parous,  to  Juvenal  by  Lange,  to  Virgil  by  Ery- 
thraeus,  besides  others.  Again,  the  paraphrase,  or  ordOy  had  been 
applied  to  Horace  and  Juvenal  by  Ceruto ;  to  the  ^neid  of  Virgil 
by  Pontanus,  and  to  the  Eclogues  and  Georgics  by  Frischlinius. 
The  novelty  lay  in  its  being  uniformly  carried  through  the  whole 
of  the  Latin  poets.  The  merit  of  the  different  editions  is  very 
unequal.  One  of  them  only,  the  Panegyrici  Veteres  by  De  la 
Baune,  has  pretensions  to  be  a  scholar's  book.  The  sole  coift-' 
tribution,  we  believe,  to  original  criticism  which  the  series  can 
show  was  furnished  by  Huet  himself.  This  was  in  the  shape 
of  some  notes  on  M anilius,  a  very  difficult  author,  and  who  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  editor  who  was  not  equal  to  the  task, 
though  of  some  reputation  in  the  University.  Huet's  Appendix 
in  part  redeemied  the  character  of  the  work.  For  some  of  his 
conjectural  emendations,  he  has  merited  to  be  coupled  with 
Scaliger  in  the  phrase  '  viros  egregios,'  by  the  next  editor  of 
Manilius,  Richard  Bentley — a  critic  not  merciful  to  rash  cor- 
rectors. i^The  mediocrity  of  portions  of  the  editing  Huet  candidly 
admits,  apologizing  for  it  by  the  youth  of  some  of  the  persons 
employed,  and  their  impatience  of  dry  labour, — an  impatience,  we 
may  add,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  inferiority  of  the  French 
nation  in  classical  criticism.  That  the  Delphins  held  their 
ground  so  long  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  France  and  Eng* 
land  is  perhaps  rather  a  mark  of  the  low  state  of  scholarship 
than  of  their  own  merit.  Still,  with  all  their  defects,  a  contri- 
bution on  such  a  scale  towards  the  popularisation  of  classical 
literature  is  worthy  to  rank  among  the  magnificence  of  the 
Si^le,  Certainly  it  may  do  so  in  point  of  costliness,  if  Huet  be 
correct  in  saying  that  the  whole  undertaking  cost  upwards  of 
200,000  livres — a  sum  at  the  then  rate  of  exchange  equal  to 
about  15,000/.  sterling:  rather  a  large  bill  for  school-books  for 
the  Dauphin.  Colbert,  however,  who  had  encouraged  the  enter* 
prize,  willingly  opened  the  treasury  for  the  purpose. 

In  1681,  on  the  Dauphin^s  marriage,  Huet  was  released  firom 
the  irksome  restraint  of  Court  attendance,  and  was  cHice  more  his 
own  master.  He  immediately  returned  to  his  old  occupaticms, 
and  seems  to  have  proposed  to  himself  with  great  satisfaction  a 
life  of  literary  ease  in  the  society  of  men  of  letters.  The  means 
were  provided  him  in  an  Abbey,  given  him  by  the  King — which^ 
to  make  the  retirement  more  agreeable,  was  in  his  own  pro* 
vince,  Aulnai,  twelve  miles  south  of  Caen — he  having  qualified 
himself  during  his  preceptorship  to  hold  a  benefice  by  be- 
coming a  pritre.    Such  a  step,  in  such  a  situation,  must  suggest 

^      suspicions 
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saspidons  of  his  sincerity  ;  but  they  would  be  unjust.  He  had 
always  designed  himself  for  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  had  as 
early  as  1656  received  the  ecclesiastical  tonsure  from  Harlai, 
then  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  had  mainly  directed  his  studies 
towards  religious  subjects  from  this  consideration.  But  it  was 
the  fashion  then,  both  with  the  literary  and  the  gay  class  of 
clergy,  to  defer  the  final  step,  as  they  did  baptism  in  the  early 
centuries,  that  they  might  enjoy  life  a  little  first.  They  received 
the  tonsure,  and  even  the  lesser  orders,  without  changing  their 
dress  or  their  mode  of  living.  It  was  during  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  ^  Demonstratio,'  that  serious  thoughts  forced  them- 
selves on  Huet,  and  determined  him  to  bring  this  period  of 
f>robation  to  a  close.  He  had,  as  with  a  presentiment  of  the 
ength  of  days  in  store  for  him,  indulged  himself  with  a  long 
youth.  Though  forty-six  before  he  took  priest's  orders,  he  had 
still  nearly  fifty  years  of  life  before  him.  The  change  of  dress 
was  an  important  matter  in  the  midst  of  a  Court.  A  sudden 
assumption  of  the  black  soutane  would  have  assuredly  exposed 
him  to  the  raillery  of  the  Court  ladies,  and  the  sneers  of  the 
foplings.  Bossuet  advised  his  withdrawing  for  some  days,  while 
his  friends  should  announce  his  purpose  of  taking  orders,  and 
then  appearing  at  once  in  the  ecclesiastical  habit.  Huet  pre- 
ferred, however,  to  make  the  change  gradually.  He  shortened 
his  hair  a  little  every  day,  and  left  off  bit  by  bit  the  gay  apparel 
he  had'  hitherto  worn,  and  thus  slid  by  degrees  from  the  mili- 
taire  into  the  abbe,  without  attracting  attention  by  a  sudden 
metamorphosis.  This  serious  business  smoothly  got  over,  he 
received  priest's  orders,  and  then  set  to  work  to  leam  the  rites 
belonging  to  his  function.  In  a  month  he  was  prepared  for  the 
ordeal,  terrible  to  the  young  priest,  of  the  ^  premiere  Messe ; '  and, 
like  De  Ranee,  shunning  publicity  on  the  occasion,  he  performed 
the  Holy  Office  in  the  crypt  of  the  church  of  St  Genevieve. 

In  1681  he  bade  a  glad  farewell  to  Versailles,  and  took  up  his 
residence  at  Aulnai.  The  situation  of  his  abbey  and  its  scenery 
were  exactly  suited  to  his  taste  in  those  matters.  D'Olivet 
describes  it  as  ^  une  solitude  agreablement  situee  dans  le  Boccage 
qui  est  le  canton  le  plus  riant  de  la  Basse  Normandie.'  {Eloffe  de 
Huet.)     Huet  himself  says : — 

^  Such  is  the  variety  of  bills,  valleys,  groves,  meadows,  fields,  foun« 
tains,  rivulets,  gardens,  trees,  either  in  clumps  or  in  long  rows,  that  I 
recollected  nothing  more  pleasant  and  refresliing.  Add  to  this  the 
salubrity  of  the  air  and  the  sweet  tranquillity  of  the  spot ;  so  that  if 
Providence  had  granted  me  the  power  of  choosing  a  retreat  to  my  own 
&ncy,  I  ^ould  i^ve  wished  for  nothing  difierent  fixmi  .this.  Though 
driven  firom  it  by  the  approach  of  winter,  yet  when  I  had  once  tasted 
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its  delights,  I  returned  thither  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  ev^  year  at 
the  earliest  flight  of  the  swallow  and  the  first  song  of  the  nightingale. 
There  I  passed  whole  summers  in  charming  retirement,  occupied  day 
and  niffht  in  meditating  abstruse  points,  for  the  study  of  which  I  had 
never  found  so  suitable  a  residence/ — Memoirs. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  prefer  to  dispense  with  the  Latin 
lyrics  {lanici  a  majorey  we  believe  they  are  called),  which  wind 
up  the  praises  of  this  Tempe. 

Ten  pleasant  summers  were  passed  in  this  charming  retire- 
ment. For  the  winters  he  retreated  to  Caen,  or  more  generally 
to  Paris.  Poetry  and  philosophy,  pious  meditation  and  modem 
literature,  with  society  elegant  or  learned,  filled  up  the  smooth- 
gliding  days.  *  It  is  but  a  five  days'  journey  from  Paris  to  Caen,' 
he  writes  to  Bernard,  ^  there  is  a  diligence  once  a  week,  the  road 
excellent,  and  my  chariot  shall  meet  you  in  Caen,  if  you  will 
pay  me  a  visit  here.'  Bernard,  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy, 
was  residing  in  Paris  as  tutor  to  the  Dukes  of  Grafton  and 
Northumberland.  Upon  no  period  of  his  life  did  Huet  look 
back  with  so  much  satisfaction.  Aulnai  was  his  Tusculum,  and 
he  attached  its  name  to  his  favourite  work  the  ^Questiones 
Alnetanae.'  Is  not  this  indeed  the  picture  of  the  lettered  Abbe 
in  the  Grolden  Age?  Not  the  good-humoured  and  luxurious 
sluggard,  intrigant  and  lon-vivant^  and  un  peu  athSe^  of  the  pre- 
revolution  times.     This  was  not  yet  the  age  of — 

* .  . .  .  happy  convents,  bosom'd  deep  in  vines. 
Where  slumber  Abbots,  purple  as  their  wines.' 

Our  Abb^  is  a  real,  nay  a  hard  student,  and  recognizes  his  sacred 
calling  as  an  obligation  to  direct  his  reading  to  sacred  subjects, 
though  without  declining  a  wholesome  mixture  of  others.  We 
need  not  doubt  which  side  he  took  in  the  dispute  just  now^ 
agitating  the  convents  on  the  subject  of  ^  profane  learning,' 
between  Mabillon  and  De  Ranc4  Huet,  devout  as  he  was, 
could  not  but  lament  the  extravagant  folly  of  the  noble  fanatic 
in  interdicting  the  religious  from  all  studies.  He  writes  to 
Mabillon  on  the  publication  of  the  excellent  little  ^Traite  des 
Etudes  Monastiques.' 

*  Aulnaiy  IZth  August,  1691. — I  am  delighted  that  you  have  under- 
taken to  disabuse  them  [the  religious]  of  what  has  been  so  industriously 
inculcated  of  late  years,  namely,  that  ignorance  is  a  necessary  quality 
of  a  good  religious.  I  am  at  this  moment  in  a  place  where  I  have 
found  this  doctrine  upheld — ^a  doctrine  so  favourable  to  idleness  in  tite 
cloister,  which  b  the  parent  of  all  kinds  of  laxity.  In  vain  I  cite  your 
example,  and  that  of  your  illustrious  brethren.  But  your  book  may 
do  some  good,  if  only  I  can  prevail  on  them  to  read  it.    But  that  may 
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be  difficult,  as  when  one  is  in  love  with  one's  &ult8,  one  shuns  their 
remedies/ 

Now  it  was  that  Huet  revived  his  Hebrew  learning,  added  to 
it  Sjriac  and  Arabic,  above  all  addicted  himself  to  philosophy, 
going  back  to  the  sources,  examining  the  earliest  Greek  philo- 
sophers, and  for  this  purpose  making  Diogenes  Laertius  his  con- 
stant companion.  Yet  there  was  a  weakness  about  this  life,  and 
it  is  fatally  apparent  in  the  products  of  it.  His  zeal  of  study,  his 
interest  in  the  subjects,  was  not  relaxed;  his  pen  (as  the  plu-ase 
is)  was  more  fluent  than  ever.  Yet  none  of  the  works — and  they 
are  many — which  he  produced  after  1681  can  add  to  his  repu- 
tation. He  is  copious  and  multifarious,  without  being  laborious. 
We  see  no  more  of  the  massive  erudition  of  the  ^  Origeniana,' 
nothing  of  the  comprehensive  method  of  the  '  Demonstratio.' 
Is  this  simply  to  be  ascribed  to  age,  and  having  wasted  his 
ten  best  years  on  the  Dauphin  and  the  Delphin  Classics  ?  Or 
was  it  that  he  had  got  upon  an  alien  subject,  for  which  his 
powers  were  really  unfitted  ?  Or^  lastly,  was  it  the  discouraging 
circumstances  of  the  times,  the  general  neglect  of  learning,  the 
absorption  of  all  interest  into  frivolous  and  fanatical  theological 
quarrels  ?  That  all  these  causes  contributed  is  probable.  But 
we  are  more  inclined  to  refer  the  falling  off  in  vigour,  and 
grasp,  and  workj  to  the  very  ease  and  comfort  of  his  outward 
existence.  College  endowments  are  often  a  temptation  to  stop 
sbort  in  the  path  of  solid  learning;  Cathedral  chapters  have 
been  singularly  unprolific  of  works  of  earnest  labour  or  severe 
thought.  To  the  sleek  and  dignified  Abbe,  literature  had 
become  an  amusement,  no  longer  the  serious  business  and  occu- 
pation of  life.  Turned  fifty,  and  having  achieved  what  Huet 
bad  done — Orlgen,  the  ^  Demonstratio,'  and  the  Delphin  Classics 
— ^he  could  not  be  blamed  for  this.  Had  he  retired  from  the 
field  altogether,  he  had  retired  with  honour.  But  he  conti- 
nued, on  the  contrary,  to  write  and  publish,  and  only  ceased  to 
give  the  mind  and  toil  which  had  made  his  first  productions 
valuable.  Scholars,  philosophers,  or  poets,  have  an  undoubted 
right  to  enjoy  themselves  in  their  own  way ;  and  the  spectacle  of 
an  independent  leisure  amused  and  adorned  by  literature  is  one 
we  love  to  contemplate.  But  if  they  write,  it  must  not  be  alleged 
in  defence  of  shortcomings  that  they  only  write  for  amusement. 
To  write  is  to  deliver  opinions,  and  to  instruct  others,  who  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  depend  on  what  they  read  for  guidance. 
An  opinion  then,  crudely  formed,  hastily  expressed,  inadequately 
expounded,  wes^y  defended,  yet  backed  by  a  name  perhaps 
deservedly  eminent,  is  an  offence  to  be  visited  with  all  the 
rigours  of  criticism. 

r.      .u  PootBefore 
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Before  we  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  Huct's  philo- 
sophical writings,  we  must  notice  what  was  really  onlj  a 
short  interlude  in  his  musing  life — ^his  episcopate.  In  1685 
he  was  nominated  by  the  King  to  the  see  of  Soissons,  but 
never  was  more  than  bishop-designate  of  that  place.  No  in- 
struments of  any  kind  could  be  obtained  from  Rome  during 
the  embroilment  of  the  Court  of  France  with  the  Papal  See.  In 
the  mean  time  he  had  exchanged  Soissons  for  Avranches  with 
another  bishop-designate — Brulart,  whose  native  place  of  Silleiy 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Soissons,  as  Avranches  was  of 
Caen.  On  the  arrangement  of  matters  between  Louis  and 
Innocent  he  was  consecrated  bishop,  in  1692.  He  filled  the  see 
only  seven  years,  when  he  voluntarily  resigned  it,  and  in  1699 
returned  to  the  life  of  study  which  he  had  learned  to  value 
more  by  the  temporary  estrangement.  The  well-known  anecdote 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded  intimates  to  us  that  even 
during  the  years  of  the  episcopate  the  books  were  not  laid  aside. 
But  we  must  not  hastily  infer  from  the  story,  that  the  episcopal 
duties  were  neglected  for  the  books.  Far  from  this,  he  set 
himself  with  an  activity  not  universal  among  prdates  to  look 
into  the  affairs  of  his  diocese,  which  the  long  interregnum  had 
thrown  somewhat  into  disorder.  He  held  annual  visitations, 
made  the  acquaintance  of  all  his  clergy,  and  promulgated  an 
entirely  new  set  of  synodal  statutes  for  the  regulation  of  the 
diocese,  founded  on  the  primitive  codes.  These  are  extant,  and 
are  said  by  the  Abb^  Des  Roches  to  be  a  complete  treatise  of 
theology.  He  was  not  fond  of  long  sermons,  and  one  of  his  orders 
is,  that  the  sermon  or  explanation  of  the  Gospel  should  never 
exceed  half  an  hour.  The  Norman  litigiousness  extended  itself 
to  his  clergy,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  going  to  law  with  each 
otiber  on  the  most  frivolous  matters.  To  check  this  spirit,  and 
to  complete  the  work  of  the  bringii^  in  the  Huguenots  to  the 
church,  which  his  predecess<»r  Froulai  had  nearly  achieved, 
appear  to  have  been  the  only  memorable  acts  of  his  episcopate. 

Avranches  is  proud  of  her  Bishop,  whose  name  now  dis- 
tinguishes a  JPlace  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  cathedral.  Of 
that  church,  at  the  door  of  which  Henry  II.  received  absolution 
for  the  murder  of  Becket,  a  single  stone,  called  Ma  Pierre 
d'Henri  11^'  is  all  that  remains.  But  it  was  not,  as  the  usually 
accurate  ^  Murray'  tells  us,  the  victim  of  a  revolutionary  mob. 
It  had  become  dilapidated  from  neglect ;  the  roof  feU,  and  some 
children  were  hurt  by  it;  and  the  walls,  being  prcmounced 
dangerous,  were  pulled  down  by  order  of  the  Maire  in  1799. 

The  infirmities  of  the  bishop  increased  with  his  years ;  he  did 
not  like  the  place  for   a  residence,  the  water  disagreed  with 
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him ;  and  he  would  not,  in  spite  of  the  nnmeroui  {ureoedents  for 
sach  a  course,  continue  to  hold  the  office  without  discharging  the 
duties.      The  see  was  not  rich,  and   he  gladly  accepted  as  a 
retirement  the  abbey  of  Fontenai,  two  miles  from  Caen.     He 
lived   twenty-two  years   after   his  resignation,   partly  at   Fon- 
tenai, chiefly  at  Paris,  but  with  frequent  visits  in  the  season  to 
the  waters  of  Bourbcm.     He  neglected  not  the  acts  and  thoughts 
of  piety,   but  the  studies  which  had  been  the  pursuit  of  his 
youth  were  the  solace  of  his  age.     No  works  of  any  moment 
were  to  be  expected  from  him,  yet  he  continued  to  evince  his 
lively  interest  in  letters  by  occasional  pieces.     It  was  now  that 
he  compiled  the  *  Origines  de  Caen,'  of  which  we  have  before 
gpok&a.   He  would  turn  off  short  pieces  in  French  while  riding  in 
his  carriage  through  the  streets,  and  he  continually  added  to  his 
Latin  compositions.    He  had  already  fixed  on  the  future  owners  of 
his  cherished  books,  of  which  in  so  long  a  life  he  had  amassed 
not  a  few.     He  had  seen  with  grief  De  Thou's  magnificent  col- 
lection dispersed  under  the  hammer,  and  he  could  not  bear  the 
thought  that  his  own  should  undergo  the  same  fate.     To  the 
man  who  is  destitute  of  living  ties  of  affection,  books  become 
an  object  of  attachment.     Nor  is  it  wonderful  when  we  consider 
the  communion  his  mind  has  held  with  them ;  they  have  been 
more  to  him  than  friends.     Cujas,  the  civil  lawyer,  directed  in 
his  will  that  his  library  should  be  sold  separately,  jealous  that 
any  one  man   should  possess  what  he  had  possessed.     Huefs 
desire  was  to  keep  his  together.     He  made  an  agreement  with 
the  Jesuit  house  in  Paris,  by  which  he  made  over  to  them  his 
oollecdon  by  a  deed  of  gift,  stipulating  that  he  should  enjoy  the 
use  of  it  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  apartments  in  their 
Motion  Professe  in  the  Rue  St.  AnUune.     None  of  the  books 
were  on  any  account  to  be  taken  out  of  the  library,  and  in  every 
one  of  the  volumes  was  to  be  entered  the  caution  ^  ne  extra  banc 
bibliothecam  efferatur.'     Menage  followed  his  example,  and  the 
popularity  of  the  Jesuits  soon  swelled  their  store  till  it  became 
one  of  the  most  considerable  in  Paris.     Litde  could  Huet  foresee 
the  short  duration  of  the  perpetuity  he  thought  he  had  thus 
secured,  and  that  within  half  a  century  after  his  death  public  pro- 
scription would  strike   this  powerful   society,   and  confiscation 
disperse  their  fine  library.     Many  of  Huet's  books,  after  various 
migrations,  are  at  present  deposited  in  the  somewhat  perilous  lo- 
cality of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.      They  had  had  one  narrow  escape 
before  they  reached  the  Rue  St.  Antoine.     The  room  of  which 
Huet  was  locataire  had  long  been  ruinous,  and  one  day  fell  in 
altogether  while  he  was  absent,   and  the  volumes  lay   exposed 
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for  the  passers-by  to  help  themselves,  till  the  Jesuit  Peres  beard 
of  the  accident  and  came  to  their  rescue. 

In  the  Maison  Prof  esse  he  enjoyed  apartments  with  a  north 
aspect,  which  he  preferred,  and  the  society  of  his  friends.  Bour- 
daloue,  an  inmate  of  the  same  roof,  visited  him  almost  every 
evening,  and  told  him  the  events  of  the  day.  Twice  a  week  his 
friends  met  by  agreement  at  a  fixed  hour  at  his  room,  and  this 
private  reception  became  almost  a  petite  academic  of  veteran 
literati.  In  the  summer  he  sometimes  removed  to  Fontenai,  and 
sometimes  to  the  baths  of  Bourbon.  From  the  waters  he  found 
great  benefit  in  his  declining  years.  The  physicians  of  the  place 
insisted  on  very  strict  rules  of  diet,  and,  above  all,  prohibited 
study.  Huet,  who  had  nearly  doubled  the  years  that  ought  to 
make  a  man  his  own  physician,  would  neither  alter  his  diet  nor 
give  up  his  books.  Kead  he  would  himself,  and  he  seems  to 
have  set  the  fashion  at  Bourbon,  for  he  tells  a  pleasant  story  of 
how  he  caught  ^  an  elegant  and  modest  young  lady,'  Marie  de 
Rochechouart,  reading  a  pocket  Plato  in  a  comer. 

But  in  spite  of  the  Bourbon  waters  a  man  cannot  pass 
three  score  and  ten  with  perfect  immunity.  Every  year  brought 
a  new  ailment  or  took  away  a  friend.  First  he  lost  Bour- 
daloue ;  in  the  same  year  his  eldest  sister,  a  woman  of  great 
sense  and  piety.  Then  another  sister,  who  was  retired  into  a 
convent  of  the  Visitation,  and  to  whom  he  had  been  much 
attached.  Both  of  them  had  passed  their  eightieth  year.  These 
were  so  many  warnings,  but  his  time  was  still  distant.  After 
he  was  turned  seventy  he  had  his  first  attack  of  the  gout, 
completely  got  the  better  of  it,  and  was  never  troubled  with  it 
again.  In  1712,  when  upwards  of  eighty,  he  had  so  severe  an 
illness,  that  he  was  given  over  by  the  physicians,  and  received 
the  last  rites.  He  recovered,  but  says  that  neither  his  senses 
nor  his  memory  were  ever  again  what  they  had  been  before  the 
attack.  Up  to  this  illness  he  had  not  been  used  to  employ  a 
reader  or  an  amanuensis.  Yet  it  was  after  this  that  he  drew 
up,  at  the  request  of  friends,  those  Memoirs  of  his  life  on  which 
our  narrative  has  been  chiefly  founded,  and  also  threw  together 
the  miscellaneous  observations  which  were  published  after 
his  death  as  the  Huetiana.  A  few  days  before  he  died  he 
recovered  his  memory  and  all  his  mental  powers  in  their  full 
vigour.  *He  employed  the  precious  moments,'  says  the  Abbe 
Olivet,  '  in  acts  of  religion,  and  died  peaceful  and  full  of  trust 
in  God.'  The  event  took  place  in  the  Jesuit  House  in  Paris, 
January  26,  1721,  in  the  ninety-»first  year  of  hb  age. 

His  portrait  has  been  engraved  on  copper  by  Edelinck.     That 
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prefixed  to  the  Leipsic  reprint  of  the  ^  Demonstratio'  was  a 
spurious  affair,  making  him  look,  as  he  himself  thought,  like  a 
groom  or  porter,  with  a  round,  heavy,  vacant  countenance.  His 
complexion  was  of  unusual  paleness.  Though  naturally  of  a 
robust  constitution,  studious  hahits  had  enfeebled  the  powers  of 
his  stomach,  and  he  was,  as  Lord  Bacon  says  of  himself,  ^  all  his 
life  puddering  with  physic'  He  held  it  a  vulgar  error  that  a 
learned  life  was  unfavourable  to  health,  and  used  to  cite  the 
many  instances  of  the  longevity  of  men  of  letters.  His  diet  was 
temperate,  not  to  say  sparing.  After  forty  he  ceased  to  eat 
sapper,  and  at  dinner  only  partook  of  plain  dishes,  avoiding 
ragouts,  and  mixing  with  his  water  scarcely  an  eighth  part  of 
wine.  In  the  evening  he  drank  a  dish  of  tea,  or  of  a  medicinal 
broth  known  as  Delorme's  ^  bouillon  rouge.'  A  strange  affection 
of  the  legs  which  almost  took  from  him  the  use  of  them  was 
ascribed  by  his  physician  to  the  hot-water  bottle,  which  he  had 
employed  ail  his  life  as  a  remedy  for  cold  feet.  Later  he 
was  subject  to  frequent  slight  attacks  of  bilious  fever,  for  which 
be  found  the  waters  of  Bourbon  efficacious.  It  gratified  him  to 
remember  that  this  had  been  the  malady  of  the  great  Lipsius. 
In  society  he  was  agreeable,  and  fond  of  conversation,  in  which 
nothing  like  pedantry  or  display  of  learning  appeared.  In 
private  life  he  was  amiable,  though  a  little  too  sensitive  of 
slight  or  neglect.  It  is  hinted  by  his  friend  and  admirer  the 
Abbe   Olivet,  that   he  was   not  altogether  free  from  Norman 

Engnacity,  and  fondness  for  the  chicane  and  technicalities  of  law. 
[is  piety  was  consistent  and  ardent,  but  he  did  not  fall  in  with 
the  devoteeism  which  prevailed  in  the  later  years  of  Louis  XIV. 
For  forty  years  he  never  omitted  spending  two  or  three  hours  every 
day  on  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  regarding  the  sacred  books,  he 
says,  ^  not  only  as  ^e  source  of  religion,  but  as  of  all  books  the 
most  fitted  to  form*and  exercise  the  man  of  learning.'  As  a  priest 
he  was  bound  to,  and  observed,  the  daily  recital  of  his  breviary. 
One  of  his  chaplains  (after  he  was  bishop)  took  notice  that  in 
the  performance  of  this  duty  he  ran  over  the  office  with  his  eye 
only,  without  pronouncing  the  words,  and  remarked  it  to  him. 
*  I  did  not  know,'  said  the  bishop,  *  that  this  was  the  require- 
ment of  the  church ;  but,  as  it  is  so,  I  shall  immediately  conform 
to  it,'  Religious  feeling,  indeed,  was  hereditary  in  Huet.  His 
father  had  been  brought  up  a  Protestant,  and  had  been  converted 
to  Catholicism,  not  in  the  later  days  of  the  wholesale  conversions 
by  order  of  Government,  but  after  a  long  and  anxious  study  of 
the  subject.  'La  conversion  se  fit,'  says  Huet,  '  en  connaissance 
de  cause.'  His  son  found  among  his  papers  a  thick  volume  of 
notes  and  memoranda  on  the  controverted  points,  including  a 
VOL.  xcvii.  NO.  cxciv.  z  ^  ^   ^  ^  fi  Statement 
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statement  of  the  reasons  which  had  determined  his  dedsiom. 
His  second  sister,  having  been  le£i  a  widow,  redred  at  £ftj  into 
a  convent  of  the  Visitation  at  Caen.  His  ^iid  sister  took  the 
vows  at  an  early  age  in  the  celebrated  abbey  of  Dominican 
nuns  at  Pont-rE^-eque.  Here  she  killed  herself  by  ezceteive 
austerities,  dying  of  a  complaint  brought  oa  by  total  abttioenoe 
from  all  liquids. 

Huet's  rank  as  a  writer  will  have  been  gathered  firom  the  pve- 
ceding  pages.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  belongis  to  the  class  which 
German  writers  on  the  History  of  Literatuce  have  deoominatied 
^Polymath.'  There  were  few  accessible  subjects  into  which 
he  had  not  gone,  and  he  had  distributed  his  attention  pretty 
equally  among  a  large  number  of  them.  We  camiot  say  thQkt  he 
shows  any  declared  aptitude  for  one  of  them  above  the  rest. 
This  was  the  natural  constitution  of  his  mind.  He  says  justly 
of  himself,  ^  In  whatever  branch  of  knowledge  it  has  been  my 
fortune  to  be  at  any  time  deeply  engaged^  the  riches  and  beauties 
I  have  discerned  in  it  have  made  me  envy  the  men  who  had 
given  themselves  up  to  the  cultivation  of  it'  He  has  here  described 
the  feelings  of  the  youthful  student  when  be  first  gaxes  from  the 
heights  on  the  fair  fields  of  knowledge ;  they  were  Huet's  feelings 
throughout  his  life.  To  a  student  gifted  with  this  universalis 
of  taste  there  are  two  roads  open,  if  he  wishes  to  make  his 
faculty  available,  and  abhors,  as  all  men  with  a  true  genius  £00* 
knowledge  must,  to  be  superficial.  He  may  pursue  the  separate 
sciences  he  engages  in  so  £ar  as  to  found  on  his  cursory  know- 
ledge of  each  a  profound  study  of  the  powers  of  the  faumao 
mind,  the  progress  of  knowledge  past  and  to  come,  the  history 
and  destinies  of  the  human  race ;  or  he  may  select  some  one 
science  to  be  followed  to  its  limits,  using  his  proficiency  in  other 
branches  as  aids  in  that  chosen  subject.  No  one  knew  this 
better  than  Hu^t,  or  has  stated  it  better,  but  he  did  not  act  on 
it.  He  took  neith^  of  these  courses,  and  having  followed  many 
topics  further  than  most  men  he  is  not  a  master  on  any  one. 
On  i^one  of  the  themes  that  he  handled  has  he  left  the  mmiis- 
takeable  mark  of  genius ;  thou^  for  some  he  has  shown  unusual 
(4)titude.  Metaphysics,  theology,  philology,  classical  editii^ 
both  Greek  and  Latin,  archseology,  special  topogiaphy,  physics, 
poetry,  fiction,  and  general  literature,  all  these  have  been  touched 
by  his  pen  ;  in  none  oi  them  has  he  erected  the  *  monumentum 
sre  perennius.'  His  remarks  on  general  subjects  axe  always 
worth  reading ;  but  they  show  the  man  of  extensive  learning, 
rather  than  the  masternoiind.  He  wrote  in  both  French  and 
Latin,  but  he  evidently  preferred  the  latter.  His  vernacular 
style  never  shook  off  the  effects  of  so  many  yean  of  the  st^  dt 
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ffooime.  Like  our  Seottiih-Eoglish  writen  of  the  lost  cei^uij, 
he  avdids  provinoial  Tulgaril^  at  the  expense  of  idiom,  and  is 
correct  without  being  ele§;ant.  He  was  iFeiy  sensitive  to  the  gibes 
onde  upon  his  French  by  the  wito — the  rSffenteaux  h  I'  UntmrgkS, 
as  he  calls  them.  ^Do  they  pretend  that  I  have  been  forty 
yearn  at  the  Yety  source  of  purity,  and  thirty  member  of  the 
Academy  for  nothing?'  {Lmer  €f  Deoember  12,  1702,  to  T. 
Martin.)  His  Latin  is  Jesuit-Latin  —  faultless,  fluent,  and 
perfectly  clear.  Yet  with  these  merits,  or  what  ought  to  be 
merits,  it  is  not  pleasant  reading  from  i%s  want  of  character  and 
its  insipidity.  It  is  like  filtered  water,  from  which  all  savour 
has  been  ^trained  away  with  the  impurities.  He  himself  has 
leiaarked  the  oratarieal  character  of  the  Jesuit-Latin  style,  and 
has  ascribed  it  to  their  habit  of  regerUing,  or  holding  viv&  voce 
diqmtations,  in  their  coUeges.  The  cause,  however,  lies  deeper 
dttin  this;  and  the  nature  of  Jesuit  education  is  faithfully 
reflected  in  the  smooth  monotony  of  their  Latin. 

In  his  outward  fortunes  Huet  offers  a  rare  ezcepti<m  to  the 
ordinary  career  of  the  great  scholars.  In  his  case  his  private 
Bieans  secured  him  against  that  painful  stru^le  with  penury 
which  makes  so  much  of  the  history  of  many  men  of  learning, 
IB  an  age  and  a  country  where  church  endowments  absorbed  a 
large  part  of  the  national  wealth.  His  subsequent  promotion  was 
owing  to  the  accident  of  having  been  selected  foir  the  post  of  Pre- 
eeptor  to  the  Dauphin.  But  his  own  ardour  of  study  was  pure 
and  independent  of  such  aims.  Fond  of  society,  flattered  by  the 
aotice  of  the  great,  vain  of  social  distinction, — all  these  inclina- 
tions were  overcome  by  the  yet  more  absorbing  passion  fot 
knowledge.  For  this  he  resi^ied  court  life  and  a  bishoprio, 
and,  if  he  may  be  believed,  found  his  reward  in  doing  sa 

^  Those  men  make  a  great  mistake  who  turn  to  study  with  a  view  to 
arrive  by  it  at  hooours  and  riches.  The  retirement,  the  inacticHi,  the 
anfitness  for  busmess  and  the  common  occupations  of  life,  the  habit  of 
interior  meditation  and  abstractioo,  are  not  qualities  which  equip  us  to 
tke  road  of  fortune.  But  there  were  mra  of  old,  Democritus,  I^ime- 
mdes,  and  others,  who  held  themselves  recompensed  for  the  sacrifice  of 
the  ^vours  of  the  world  by  the  pleasures  of  the  mind — ^pleasures  more 
yivid,  exciting,  and  elevating  than  any  others.  He  on  whose  cradle  the 
Muse  has  simled  will  hold  cheap  the  applause  of  the  multitude,  the 
seductions  of  wealth  and  honours,  and  will  seek  the  rewards  of  his 
labour  in  itself.  He  will  not  be  repelled  by  its  infiniteness,  or  its 
tmfiruitfolness — ^rather  his  passion  for  acquisition  will  grow  with  the 
ettent  of  his  acquisitions.  These  are  not  unmeaning  words  of  praise ; 
I  speak  of  what  I  have  experienced — an  experience  which  length  of  days 
lias  only  confirmed.  If  anything  eonld  make  me  desire  my  life  pro- 
loDged,  it  would  be  to  have  time  to  learn  that  of  which  I  am  still 
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Ignorant.  As  for  Joseph  Scaliger,  who  said  <^  that  if  he  had  had  ten 
sons  he  would  not  have  brought  up  one  to  his  own  career,  but  would 
have  sent  them  to  seek  preferment  in  the  courts  of  princes,"  he  lidd 
language  unworthy  of  his  eminent  learning — ^lang^uage,  too,  contradicted 
by  his  own  life-long  pursuit  of  knowledge.' 

We  are  not  now  holding  up  sach  lives  as  Huet's  and  Scaliger's 
as  models  of  general  imitation ;  but  it  may,  at  least,  correct  our 
judgments  to  recollect,  what  we  are  too  much  given  to  overlook 
in  our  comparative  estimate  of  literature  as  a  profession,  namelj^ 
the  satisfactions  which  maybe  drawn  from  the  pursuit  of  it  for  its 
own  sake.  Compared  with  the  other  professions,  as  a  profession, 
it  may  sometimes  deserve  the  accusations  which  disappointed 
writers  have  heaped  on  it.  If  you  want  a  livelihood  and  a  wortbj 
career,  still  more  if  your  ambition  ascends  to  fame,  honours^ 
wealth,  seek  it  not  by  authorship ;  seek  it  in  trade,  on  the  stock- 
exchange,  at  the  bar.  The  chosen  few  only  in  whom  the  appe- 
tite for  knowledge  with  which  all  are  bom  has  not  been  quenched 
by  the  more  vehement  passions,  love,  ambition,  or  avarice,  may- 
see  in  a  life  like  that  of  Huet  that  it  is  as  possible  to  find  hap- 
pineiss  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  as  in  the  pursuit  of  any  other 
object.  This  is  the  proper  mor^l  of  a  literary  biography.  The 
moral  commonly  drawn  is  either  that  pre-eminence  in  letters 
leads  to  the  usual  rewards,  as  surely  as  any  other  excellence ; 
or  that  mediocrity  in  literature,  unlike  mediocrity  in  other  pur- 
suits, leads  to  failure.  These  observations  are  often  true,  but 
they  are  not  the  main  truth. 

llie  subject  of  philosophy  was  that  which  principally  engaged 
his  attention  during  the  latter  half  of  his  life,  and  it  was  by  the 
opinions  he  promulgated  on  it  that  he  became  most  widely  known 
throughout  the  learned  world,  and  excited  the  greatest  amoost  of 
opposition  and  hostility.  His  first  publication  of  this  sort,  *  Cen- 
sura  Philosophise  Cartesians,'  appeared  in  1689.  The  last,  the 
^  Traite  Philosophique  de  la  Foiblesse  de  T  Esprit  Humain,'  was 
published  posthumously  at  Amsterdam  in  1723.  However  slight 
may  be  the  intrinsic  merit  of  these  works,  yet  the  positions  taken 
up  in  them,  and  the  storm  of  controversy  raised,  especially  by  the 
last,  make  them  important  features  in  the  history  of  modem  phi- 
losophy. The  '  History  of  Cartesianism,'  after  the  death  of  its 
founder,  has  still  to  be  written ;  and  though  so  much  has  been 
published  on  Descartes  himself,  we  know  no  source  to  which  we 
can  turn  for  a  view  of  the  fortunes  of  his  system,  though  two 
fragments  of  M.  Cousin  are  most  important  contributions  to  it. 
The  remarks  which  follow  will  be  strictly  confined  to  the-personal 
share  which  the  Bishop  of  Avranches  had  in  these  controversies. 

The  seventeenth  century  witnessed  the  rise  and  growth  of  a 
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Temacular  literature  in  France.  This  growth  and  expansion  was 
not  accomplished  without  a  violent  struggle  with  the  old  learning 
and  literature.  In  the  preceding  century,  the  sixteenth,  nothing 
that  can  be  called  a  French  literature  existed.  All  books  of 
solid  character  were  composed  in  Latin,  and  addressed  to  a  learned 
and  a  European  public.  In  the  eighteenth  century  Latin  is  en- 
tirely disused,  and  French  writers,  on  whatever  subjects,  address 
a  French  reading  public,  and  in  French.  During  the  inter- 
mediate period,  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
authors  and  their  readers  were  separated  into  two  camps :  the 
adherents  of  the  old  school  who  used  Latin,  the  converts  of  the 
-  new  who  employed  French.  But  the  language  was  but  the 
^  dress  or  uniform  by  which  the  respective  armies  were  distin- 
guished. Their  character,  subjects,  method,  opinions,  were 
'  ithoUy  distinct  and  irreconcilable.  The  great  modem  revolution 
An  thought  to  which  the  Reformation  was  but  the  preface,  was 
their' commencing  in  earnest.  It  was  not  merely  a  change  of 
opinion  on  speculative  points  of  theology  or  metaphysics,  but  an 
entire  metamorphosis  of  the  human  mind  and  all  its  habits.  Any 
such  total  change  must  imply  as  its  preliminary  a  revolution  in 
philosophy,  and  that  revolution  was  due  in  France  to  Descartes. 
His  principal  doctrines  must  be  well  known  to  our  readers. 
There  was  in  them  a  mighty  power  of  truth,  with  a  vast  addi- 
tion of  fantastic  error.  But  it  is  not  requisite  for  our  purpose 
to  recall  any  one  of  Descartes'  doctrines ;  for  the  term  Cartesian- 
ism,  as  applied  after  Descartes'  death  (1651),  must  not  be  taken 
to  mean  only  those  peculiar  dogmas  on  Physics  and  Metaphysics 
which  he  had  promulgated.  It  was  the  tide  either  of  convenience 
or  opprobrium  which  the  men  of  the  old  learning  fastened  on  their 
opponents,  on  the  men  of  progress,  of  free  thought.  The  battle 
was  nominally  fought  under  the  banner  of  Aristotle  on  the  one  side 
and  Descartes  on  the  other — the  Aristotelian  orthodoxy  and  the 
Cartesian  heresy  ;  but  it  was  really  only  another  epoch  of  the  old 
struggle  between  a  dead  tradition  and  the  living  energy  of  mind, 
between  conventional  formulse,  which  had  long  ceased  to  mean 
anything,  and  a  serious  faith.  The  course  and  issue  of  such  a 
conflict  could  not  be  doubtful.  All  the  genius,  the  original 
thinkers,  the  wits,  and  the  popular  writers,*  fell  in,  of  course, 
with  the  movement.  The  Jansenists,  or  the  religious  party, 
the  Oratorians,  who  bad  succeeded  the  Jesuits  as  the  most 
successful  teachers,  the  higher  clergy,  Bossuet  as  well  as  Fenelon, 
were,  in  the  extended  sense  of  the  term,  Cartesians,  whether  or 
no  they  rejected  substantial  forms,  or  had  ever  heard  of  the 
Vortices.    On  the  other  side  were  ranged  the  lower  clergy,  whose 
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^fnoTonce  remoFed  tbem  from  any  iatellectiuJ.  influenpes ;  the 
Universities,  the  lawyers,  and  the  men  of  business ;  and,  above 
all,  the  Jesuits.  The  Jesuits  set  in  motion  l^e  arms  of  authority 
^-the  French  Goyemment,^  which  they  were  able  to  command^ 
Mid  the  See  of  Rome,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  inteUecteal  pro* 
gress.  It  will  be  easily  understood  how  Huet  came  to  be  found 
in  the  ranks  of  the  antiquated  party.  He  was  intimately  lie  with 
the  Jesuits ;  he  had  been  brought  up  at  La  Fleche ;  he  returned  in 
old  age  to  be  an  inmate  of  their  Maison  Professe  in  Paris.  He 
did  not  like  Bossuet,  who  eclipsed  him  at  coiurt  and  hdd  him 
at  a  distance.  He  was  on  firiendly  terms  with  the  lawyers,  and 
all  the  men  of  sense  {les  gens  senses)  detested  this  new-fsngied 
nonsense,  which  they  were  sure  the  Jansenists  had  only  taken  up 
out  of  spite  to  the  Jesuits.  But,  above  all,  Huet  was  devotedly 
aittached  to  classieal  studies^  and  it  was  an  error,  though  a  natnrai 
one,  of  the  new  sehool  to  pour  unmeasured  c<Nitempt  upon  the 
ancients.  This  lies  at  the  bottom  of  Huet's  anti-Carteuamsnu 
He  is  ever  complaining  of  the  neglect  of  antiquity,  of  the  growing 
ignorance  of  Grreek  and  Latin,  and  the  decay  of  sound  philological 
lore— all  which  he  ascribed  to  Cartesianism.  His  Censmra  i» 
professedly  directed  against  ^  that  audacious  contemner  of 
Christian  and  ancient  learning '  (meaning  Descartes).  Madame 
de  Sevigne,  who  honestly  believed  that  the  haute  noMesse  disposed 
at  will  of  the  souls  of  authors  as  they  did  of  the  bodies  of  &e 
peasants,  thought  he  wrote  against  Descartes  to  please  the  Duke 
of  Montausier.  M.  Bartholm^  supposes  Hnet  was  converted  by 
a  letter  of  Isaac  Yoss.  Not  so*  Huet  bekmged  by  natuse  and 
pursttits  toihe  past  world. 

Huet  fovght  Cartesianism  witii  two  weapons — argument  and 
ridicule.  The  ridicule  is  contained  in  the  Nou^esmx  MSmaires 
four  esrmr  k  TBideire  du.  CariSsianisme*  He  dictated  this  to  a 
secretary  at  a  time  when  hia  eyes  were  weak  and  be  was  pre* 
daded  froov  more  serious  study.  He  calls  it  a  jocular  romance 
(kidicra  fdbola).  Burt  the  jest  is  extremely  l^in.  It  is,  in  £act,  a 
poor  imitation  of  the  Pere  Daniel's  ^Voyage  du  Monde  de 
Descartes  '-^itself  not  a  very  felicitous  performance.  The  Je^ 
suits  have  never  succeeded  in  humour,  which  requires  a  geniali^^ 
IS  native  growth  and  racinessof  character,  to  wl^ch  l^ir  educa- 
tion is  dmctly  opposite.  Huet  pretends  to  disclose  the  secret, 
tiiat  D«cartes  had  not,  as  had  hitherto  been  believed,  died  in 
Sweden.  Like  another  Zalmoxis,  he  bad  feigned  death  and  had 
a>mock  fmieral^  hot  had  really  retired*  into  Finland,  wearied  of 
maintaining^  so  long  the  onerous  dignity  of  oracle  of  mankind. 
Here  be  bad  gathered  nmnd  him  a  small  academy  of  youi^ 
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Laps,  to  whom  he  laid  dorm  the  law  in  all  the  eomfort  of  in^ 
eognito. 

The  foj^rj  of  Descartes^  his  green  coat,  aid  cap  with  the 
white  fcather,  are  not  omitted,  and  we  may  recognise  the  philo- 
sopher even  in  Huet's  dim  water-colour  drawing.  But  it 
was  not  easy  for  humour  to  make  a  man  like  Descartes  ridiculous ; 
and,  as  D'Alembert  says,  '  s'il  fallait  absolnment  que  le  ridicule 
restat  a  qnelqu'un,  ce  ne  serait  pas  a  Descartes/     Huet's  serious 

Polemic  IB  not  much  more  formidable.  This  is  the  '  Censura 
hilosophiss  Cartesians,'  written  in  Latin.  It  is  chiefly  notic&- 
abie  in  the  history  of  the  controversy  as  having  called  out  the 
reply  of  Sylvain  Regis  {P.  D.  Huetii  Cenmra^  ^c,  Paris,  1692), 
a  reply  of  which  Fontenelle  has  said  that  it  is  a  model  of  moder- 
ate and  courteous  controversy.  To  the  personalities  of  Huet — 
sod  Huet,  who  was  always  complaining  of  *  la  m^sance  des 
gens  de  Caen,  leur  vice  favori,'  had  not  been  spming  of  banter 
mcfre  angry  than  smart — Regis  makes  no  retort  Over  the 
STgumentaiion  of  Huet,  vague,  declamatory,  eatd  superficial, 
R^^  had  no  difficult  victory.  He  exposes  with  calm  superiority 
tiie  misunderstandings  of  an  antagonist  who  never  penetrates  into 
the  real  meaning  of  the  points  at  issue,  who  has  no  more  grasp 
•f  the  views  of  Descartes  than  he  has  of  those  of  which  he 
pfofesses  to  be  the  champion,  and  who  deals  only  in  external 
malogies  collected  cm  the  surface.  After  the  labours  of  Dugald 
Stewart  and  Cousin,  the  true  sense  of  the  ^  Cogito,  ergo  sum ' 
is  known  to  even  the  tyro  in  metaphysics.  It  was  completely 
mistaken  by  Huet,  who  cannot  distinguish  it  from  Pyrrhonism  ; 
nowhere  can  a  more  luminous  and  correct  exposition  of  it  be 
found  than  in  this  brochure  of  Sylvain  R^is.  That  Bossuet 
preserved  a  total  silence  to  Huet  on  his  book,  and  that  Amauld 
c^nly  disappronred,  is  as  much  to  be  ascribed  to  their  sense  of 
its  incompetency  as  to  their  Cartesian  leanings.  Huet  was 
mnefa  more  in  his  sphere  in  determining  the  *  Situation  of  the 
Terrestrial  Paradise '  (1691),  and  in  describing  the  •  Voyages  of 
Solomon's  Navy  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope*  (16&8)— di- 
vertisements  with  which  he  relieved  his  more  serious  pursuits. 

We  now  come,  in  the  last  place,  to  the  mention  of  Huet's 
peculiar  philosophical  opinions,  which  attracted  much  more 
notice  than  his  feeble  pc^emic  against  the  Cartesians.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  eccentric  book  in  which  these  opinions  were 
broached  was  not  the  inconsiderate  effusion  of  his  youth,  but  the 
deliberate  medita^m  of  his  old  age.  The  first  redaction  of  the 
•  Traits  Philosophique,'  &c.,  was  drawn  out  in  1690,  and  for  the 
remainii^  thirty  years  of  his  life,  to  hi»  last  moments,  he  was  con- 
tinnatly  retoudiing  it.     He  spent  as  nrach  labour  on  it,  as  Bacon 
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on  the  *  Novum  Organon.*     He  wrote  it  in  French,  then  traiM- 
lated  it  mto  Latin,  and  made  several  copies  of  it  which  he  en- 
trusted to  different  persons  to  secure  its  puhlication.     But  he 
foresaw  the  storm  it  would  raise,  and  never  could  resolve  on 
bringing''  it  out  himself,  and  so  expose  himself  to  the  attacks  of 
those  whom  he  was  wont  to  call  ^  the  vulgar  of  the  republic  of 
letters.'     The  French  original  was  published  by  the  Abbe  Olivet 
in  1723,  a  year  after  the  author's  death.   The  outcry  was  immediate 
and  universal.     The  communication  of  books  was  quicker  then 
than  it  has  ever  been  since  till  the  last  few  years :  it  was  imme- 
diately translated  into  German  and  English.     Ihe  echo  of  the 
clamour  is  preserved  in  the  periodical  literature  of  the  next  ten 
years.     Refutations  appeared  in  every  quarter  of  Europe,  even 
in  Italy.     In  Holland  it  was  answered  by  Crousaz,  the  leader  of 
the  Cartesians  there ;  in  Italy  by  Muratori.     So  great  was  the 
scandal  that  it  seemed  to  extend  by  implication  to  everything 
connected  with  him,  among  the  rest  to  the  Jesuits.     They  endea^ 
voured  to   extricate  themselves   by  roundly  asserting   that  the 
book  was  spurious.     But  that  evasion  was  speedily  stopped  by 
Olivet's  producing  the  original  manuscript  as  a  voucher ;  and  he 
referred  the  authenticity  of  it  to  the  Forty  of  the  Academy.    The 
sensation  excited  was  not  due  to  any  book-merits  in  the  treatise 
itself.     It  has  not  the  weight  of  a  profound  discussion ;  it  has 
not  the  popularity  of  an  elegant  essay.     The  very  same  opinions 
had  been  broached  by  Huet  in  an  earlier  work  without  attracting 
any  general  attention — in  the  '  Qusestiones  Alnetanae,'  1690 — a 
work  which,  like  Hume's   ^  Treatise,'  might   be  said   to   have 
^  fallen  still-bom  from  the  press.'     What  made  the  ^Traite  de  la 
Foiblesse'  tell,  was  the  high  character  of  the  author,  known  to  have 
spent  an  unusually  long  life  in  study  and  religious  exercises,  and 
its  inconsistency  with  his  whole  career.     It  seemed,  says  Voltaire, 
who  reports  the  opinion  of  the  world,  that  the  'Traite  de  la 
Foiblesse '  contradicted  the  ^  Demonstratio.'    A  bishop  of  eminent 
piety,  the  bosom  friend  of  Bourdaloue,  the  elhve  and  inmate  of 
the  Jesuits,  the  savant  of  whom  Le  Clerc  could  say  without 
contradiction  that  ^  he  was  the  most  learned  man  left  in  Europe,' — 
had  left,  as  his  last  legacy  to  his  fellow  men,  a  work  of  the  most 
outrageous  scepticism. 

The  term  scepticism  has  come  to  be  so  peculiarly  applied  to 
religious  doubt,  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  say  that  we  mean 
it  at  present  in  its  original  sense — philosophical  doubt.  The  two 
have  indeed  sometimes  gone  together,  as  in  Hume.  More  often 
they  have  been  separate.  The  peculiarity  of  Huet's  case  was,  that 
he  aimed  to  build  religious  certainty  on  philosophical  doubt.  The 
drift  of  the  ^  Traite  de  la  Foiblesse '  is  summed  up  in  the  sentence 
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already  enunciated  in  the  ^Quaestiones  Alnetanae/ — ^  Ad  credendum 
utile  esse  non  credere.*  His  Pyrrhonism  is  the  porch  or  gateway 
to  the  Christian  faith.  Scepticism  becomes  the  instrument,  the 
^  New  Organon/  of  religion.  Human  reason  had  been  variously 
treated  as  an  impediment  or  aid,  as  preparatory  or  supple- 
mentary, to  faith.  Huet  removes  it  altogether.  We  know  and 
can  know  nothing.  Not  only  scientific  but  ordinary  know- 
ledge is  impossible ;  our  perceptions  are  illusory,  our  ideas  base- 
less, our  reasonings  fallacious.  Nothing  is  certain  but  the  re- 
vealed doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith.  As  the  ancient  school 
of  Pyrrhonists  had  made  this  doubt  the  foundation  of  a  scheme 
of  life  and  action — ^tbat,  viz.,  of  passive  indifference  to  good  or  ill 
fortune — so  Huet  builds  on  his  doubt  the  Christian  blessedness, 
the  peace  of  God. 

The  *  Traite  de  la  Foiblesse,'  a  small  12  mo  volume  of  barely 
300  pages,  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  offers  to  prove 
the  proposition,  that  the  human  understanding  cannot,  by  aid  of 
the  reason  only,  attain  any  certain  knowledge  of  truth;  the 
second  part  explains  the  right  method  of  philosophising ;  and  the 
third  meets  objections.  The  metaphysical  proofs  offer  nothing 
original,  nor  are  they  stated  with  any  precision  or  peculiar  skill. 
They  are  the  old  Pyrrhonian  arguments,  collected  from  all  sides 
— largely  from  Sextus  Empiricus ;  and  M.  Bartholm&s  has  traced 
Haet*s  obligations  to  Martin  Shoock's  ^De  Scepticismo,'  by  means 
of  the  bishop's  own  copy,  now  in  the  Library  in  Paris.  It  is 
carious  to  see  in  what  condition  the  celebrated  argument,  after- 
wards poshed  to  its  furthest  consequences  by  Berkeley  and  Hume, 
appears  in  the  *  Traite.'  It  stands  the  very  first  of  the  metaphy- 
sical proofs : 

'  Qui  est  qui  osera  dire,  que  Timage,  ou  ombre,  ou  esp^ce,  qui  s'^coule 
de  ce  corps  ext^rieur,  qui  se  pr^nte  a  nous,  est  sa  v^itable  ressem- 
biance,  sans  aucune  difference  ?  .  .  •  Par  quel  art,  par  quelle  industrie 
mon  entendement,  qui  juge  de  oette  ressemblance,  peut-il  comparer  cet 
objet  ext^rieur  avec  son  image  ?  puisque  Tun  et  Tautre  sont  hors  de 
mon  entendement  V 

Those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  repre- 
sentative theory  of  perception  will  not  fail  to  perceive  two  things : 
ftrst,  as  a  psychological  statement,  how  far  short  that  of  Huet  falls 
of  the  point  to  which  Berkeley  and  Hume  extended  the  same 
observation  of  which  we  have  here  the  rudiments ;  and,  secondly, 
bow  much  more  keen  and  skilful  as  a  weapon  of  scepticism  is  the 
use  Hume  makes  of  the  discovery.  How  do  you  know  that  the 
sensible  species  you  perceive  is  a  true  copy  of  the  material  object? 
I  Do  you  not  irresistibly  believe,*  says  Hume,  '  that  the  sensible 
image  you  perceive  is  a  true  copy  of  the  external  object  from 
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which  it  emanates  ?  Yet  jotr  see  y<m  hare  no  means  of  kaow- 
ing  that  there  is  any  external  object  at  dll  behind  it;  tker^- 
fore  jou.  find  yourself  irresistibly  impelled  to  a  belief  fbr  which 
yon  see  there  can  be  no  grounds  I'  We  may  ford^r  observe  that 
the  argument  against  causation  does  not  appear  in  the  ^  Traite.' 
He  could  not  have  been  acquainted  with  Josej^  Glanvill,  as  he 
was  ignorant  of  English,  and  Glanvill  had  not  been  translated. 
There  are  traces,  we  think,  that  Hume  had  read  the  tracts  of 
Huet ;  though  the  chief  points  of  sceptical  metaphysics  weie 
so  abunduitly  scattered  over  the  fugitive  literature  of  the 
period,  that  they  would  be  unconsciovely  imbibed  by  anybody 
whose  mind  was  occupied  en  the  subject  And  so  it  sught  eas^ 
be,  that  the  argument  from  the  insecurity  of  aritfameticsd  ftx^ 
cesses,  which  occurs  in  the  ^  Quaestiones  AlnetaneB,'  might  be 
soj^ested  to  Hume  by  some  casual  book,  and  yet  made  has  own 
by  subsequent  reflection  in  the  way  in  which  he  appropriates 
it  in  the  '  Treatise  of  Human  Nature.'  There  is  no  branch  of 
criticism  so  delicate  as  that  whose  office  it  is  to  track  the  transmis- 
sion of  thought  in  books.  There  are  a  £ew  notable  and  dis- 
tinctly proved  cases  of  plagiarism.  These  cases  apart,  there  are 
not  many  in  which  it  is  possible  to  affirm  that  one  philosopher 
borrowed  from  any  particular  predecessor.  In  such  researches 
resemblances  are  mistaken  fbr  parallels,  parallels  are  construed 
into  appropriations.  It  might  be  a  curious  amusement  for  any 
person  having  time  on  his  hands,  to  take  snch  a  book,  say  as 
'Hume's  Essays,'  and  to  trace  each  idea  back  into  previous 
literature.  The  result  would  have  a  fer  higher  impOTtmce  ^lan 
any  detection  of  individual  plagiarism,  which  in  so  original  a 
thinker  as  Hume  would  hardly  have  any  place.  It  might  supply 
materials  to  a  future  historical  of  philosophy — it  might  illustrate 
that  process  by  which  the  grand  masses  of  thought^  deposited  in 
earlier  ages,  become  ground  down  into  1^  dilavial  sor&ce  qpsead 
over  modem  literature. 

On  the  origin  and  on  the  nature  of  that  particular  alliance 
between  scepticism  and  belief,  of  which  Huet  is  so  illu»> 
trious  an  example,  a  few  general  remaiks  may  be  made.  Its 
origin  may  be  assigned  readily  enough  in  the  gradual  progress 
of  the  human  mind  in  the  seventeeudi  century.  The  histny 
of  philosophy  in  that  centuiy  is  snnuned  up  in  the  one  fact  of  its 
emancipation  of  thought  from  control.  Guided  by  this  cfaie 
we  shall  find  our  way  easily  through  all  the  fantastic  enrnm,  or 
the  jarring  controversies  of  the  various  sects.  The  opposite 
schools  of  Gassendists  and  Cartesians  were  at  variance  with  each 
other,  but  they  Were  one  and  all  struggling  with  diie  antlKni^  of 
Ae  Chmseh.     That  war  was  internecine^    The  sjsten»  of  Des- 
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otrtfs  and  of  Grassendi  might  be  mixed  with  enormons  error;  but 
their  errors  no  less  than  tiieir  truths  tended  to  one  point,  the 
awa&ening  a  general  spirit  of  free  inquiry.     Well  does  Dugald 
Stewart  ask,  •  Whether  the  truths  which  Descartes  taught,  or  the 
errors  into  which  he  fell,  were  more  instructive  to  the  wor^l  ? 
Bit  hj  bit  the  several  provinces  of  human  knowledge  were  being 
conquered  from  the  despotism  of  the  old  traditional  system.    But 
^mr  progress  was  not  obtained  without  the  most  pertinacious 
resistance  on  the  part  of  authority.     We  have  seen  above  how 
they  employed  physical  force  to  crush  the  opinions  which  they 
cBsKked ;  they  sdst>  employed   ailment.     The  writers  against 
Cartesianism  were  as  numerous,  perhaps  as  well  informed,  as  its 
supporters.     Their  argmnents  on  the  aqpecial  points  of  contn>- 
versy  were  at  least  no  worse,  their  errors  not  greater,  perhaps  not 
so  gi^eat,  as  those  of  the  advocates  of  the  new  opinions.    Yet  they 
lost  ground  every  day,  not  because  they  were  beaten  in  the  argu- 
ment on  the  controverted   points,  but  because  the  ground  of 
authority,  the  real  ground  on  which  they  rested,  was  shaking 
under  them.     The  Jesuit  polemics  might  ridicule  the  vortices, 
might  upset  the  innate  ideas,  might  plausibly  defend  the  sub- 
stantial forms.     All  these  victories  in  detail  had  no  effect  what- 
erer  on  the  general  result  of  the  war,  never  arrested  for  one 
moment  die  growing  confidence  of  the  human  mind  in  its  right 
to  independence.     What  was  to  be  done  ?    Should  they  withdraw 
their  forces  from  the  extended  frontier  they  were  vainly  endea^ 
vooring  to  cover,  and  eoncentipate  their  whole  strength  for  the 
defence  of  the  capital  ?    Should  they,  that  is,  resign  the  church's 
daims  tb  dictate  a  creed  on  physical  science,  philosophy,  morals^ 
politics,   in   order  to  strengthen  and  secure  her  authority  on 
rdigion?     This  was  what  the  more  far-sighted  and  moderate 
among  Uie  Gcmservative  party  were  willing  to  do.    But  they  con>- 
oeived  die  desperate  design  of  first  ruining  the  territory  they 
were  preparing  to  evacuate.    Before  philosophy  was  handed  over 
to  llie  philosophen  the  old  Aristotelian  cita^del  was  to  be  blown 
mto  the  air.     When  the  human  mind  entered  on  the  inheritance 
it  hod  conquered  at  so  much  cost,  it  should  find  nothing  but  the 
arid  desert  of  scepticism  awaiting  it.     This  was  the  enterprise 
diat  Huet  undertook.     A  theologian  and  a  scholar  rather  than  a 
Meti^ysician,  he  was  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  old  system,  with 
which  all   die  stores  of  learning,   classical   and  modem,   had 
become  identified^    Things  had  changed  their  position  since  the 
time  of  Erannas.     Then  the  men  of  learning,  the  scholars,  were 
reformen ;  now  the  reformers  wen  a  class  of  men  who  depre- 
ciated book-knowledge.    Bwt  Huet,  though  batting  Cartesianism 
for  iC»  lanovaidi^  and  destructive  chasaicter,  had  no  philosophical 
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conviction  of  the  truth  of  Aristotelianism.  He  cared  not  for 
Aristotle,  but  for  the  treasures  of  wisdom  which  rested,  or  seemed 
to  rest,  on  the  foundation  of  Aristotle.  If  these  could  be  saved 
in  any  other  way  he  would  willingly  give  up  the  Aristotelian 
metaphysics. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Huet  the  sceptic  must  be  referred  to 
that  class  of  philosophers  who  have  taken  up  philosophy,  not  as  an 
end,  but  as  a  means — not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  support  of 
religion.   We  do  not  mean  that  he  was  insincere  in  what  he  wrote, 
but  that  he  was  not  a  genuine  metaphysician.   Le  Clerc  is  certainly 
wrong  when  he  says  that  he  regards  all  that  his  friend  had  written 
on  that  subject  as  *  pures  badineries ;'  but  we  must  agree  in  his 
sentence  that  ^reasoning  on  abstract  subjects  was  not  Huets 
forte,^     His  insight  was  too  deep  to  allow  his  philosophy  to  be  a 
mere  disguise,  it  was  not  deep  enough  to  give  his  thoughts  any 
real  philosophical  value.     H net's  scepticism  was  no  hypocrisy, 
it  was  not  put  on,  in  the  Jesuit  spirit,  for  the  mere  sake  of  serving 
the  Church.     It  was  a  suit  of  clothes,  not  a  mask ;  only  we  see 
the  scholar  peeping  through  the  holes  in  the  cloak  of  Pyrrho — *  in 
qua  se  transducebat  Ulysses.'     Now,  philosophical  argument, 
however  ingenious,  that  is  not  the  native  growth  of  a  philosophic 
mind,  is  of  as  small  worth  as  the  most  elegant  verses  written  by 
one  who  is  no  poet     But  of  all  the  forms  of  philosophy,  scep- 
ticism is  that  one  which  must  be  absolutely  worthless  if  not 
indigenous.     For  it  is   not  a  doctrine,  it  is  a  state.     It  does 
Jiot   consist  of  a  set  of  propositions  which  may  be   reasoned 
upon  by  the  understanding,  while  the  sentiments   are  not  en- 
gaged.    It  is  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  mind  which  must 
occur,   but   cannot  be  fabricated.     When   this  condition  does 
seize   a   great   and  developed   intellect,  it  is  the   most  deeply 
interesting  phenomenon  that  the  human  mind  offers  for  our  study. 
The  *  Pensees '  of  Pascal  is  such  a  disclosure.     What  confers  th€ 
inexpressible  attraction  which  those  fragments  have  for  all  whc 
think,  is,  that  it  is  a  real  history  of  the  sorrows  and  conflicts  oJ 
the  understanding.     Such  a  scepticism,  if  it  be  a  disease,  is  8 
disease  that  can  only  take  hold  of  a  sincere  mind ;  for  it  is  causec 
by  the  endeavour  to  reach  a  foundation  for  opinion,  and  th< 
struggle  is   desperate  because  it  is  felt  to  be  one  for  life  oi 
death.     Of  such  terrible   reality  of  conflict  Huet  was  not  ai 
instance.     With  him   philosophical  scepticism  was   a  tranqui 
doctrine,  sincerely  embraced  indeed  and  ingeniously  defended— 
a  paradox  and  nothing  more.     It  neither  racked  bis  soul,  no 
shortened  his   physical    existence.     In   the   even   tenor   of  hi 
studious   life,    and   his  days  extended   beyond  the  lisual   tim 
by  the  cheerful  enjoyment  of  contemplation  and  reading,   wr 
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maj  rather  compare  Um  to  some  Greek  Philosopher  of  the 
New  Academy  or  the  Garden ;  indeed  may  apply  to  him  the 
Tcry  words  in  which  Valerius  Maximus  describes  Cameades, 
'  Laboriosus  et  diutumus  sapientiae  miles ;  siquidem,  nonaginta 
expletis  amiis,  idem  illi  vivendi  ac  philosophandi  iSnis  fuit' 


Art.  II. — 1.  A  Year's  Sermons  to  BoySy  preaclied  in  the  Chapel 

of  Si.  Peter's  College,  Ridley.     By  W.  Sewell,  B.D.,  Warden. 

London,  1854. 
2.  Seven  Sermons  preached  in  the  C/uxpel  of  Marlborough  College. 

By  George  E.  L.  Cotton,  M.  A.,  Master  of  Marlborough  College. 

London,  1855. 

*  TTOW  useful  X  might  be  if  he  had  but  common  sense !  * 

n  said  Y  to  Z.  *  Don't  call  it  common  sense,'  replied  Z  ; 
^  for  it  is  the  most  uncommon  thing  in  the  world.  Call  it  plain 
sense,  or  good  sense,  or  sound  sense,  or  anything  but  common 
sense.' 

Notwithstanding  Z's  remonstrance,  however,  we  shall  adhere 
to  the  epithet  which  he  condemned.  For  we  take  it  to  imply, 
not  that  the  sense  in  question  is  an  ordinary  endowment  ('  rarus 
enim  ferme  sensus  communis')*,  but  that  it  puts  its  possessors 
into  sympathy  with  the  common  mind  of  men,  and  keeps  them 
in  communion  with  their  kind.  It  is  that  instinct  which  enables 
them  to  see  their  deeds  and  words  in  the  light  wherein  they  will 
appear  to  the  mass  of  observers.  It  is  that  tact  by  which  some 
happy  mortals  anticipate  the  lessons  of  experience,  without  the 
necessity  of  purchasing  them  by  failure ;  while  others,  for  the 
want  of  it,  after  many  years  of  blundering,  seem  to  quit  life  with 
as  little  knowledge  of  the  world  as  when  they  entered  it. 

Yet  this  faculty,  like  others,  though  innate  rather  than  acquired, 
and  given  in  different  degrees  to  different  persons,  may  be  im- 
proved by  cultivation,  and  weakened  by  disuse.  Those  who 
have  little  of  it  by  nature  may,  by  the  friction  of  the  world, 
become  charged  with  a  moral  magnetism  which  puts  them  into 
affinity  with  their  fellow-creatures.  On  tjie  other  hand,  they  may 
lose  the  little  with  which  they  started,  if  secluded  by  circum- 
stances from  the  contact  of  common  things  and  common  men. 

Hence  there  is  no  wonder  that  none  should  be  more  frequently 
wanting  in  common  sense  than  the  recluses  of  the  cloister, 
whether  conventual  or  academic,  who  have  spent  their  lives  far 

•  Juv.  viii.  73. 
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bom  the  strife  and  turmoil  of  the  multitude.  There  is  a  nataial 
tendency  in  such  a  life  to  place  them  in  a  state  of  mental  isola^ 
tipn,  which  grows  more  complete  with  Rowing  yeaj:s.  The  ideal 
world  in  which  they  dwell  becomes  more  aid  more  diffisrent 
from  the  actuaL  Severed  from  the  pursuits  and  interests  of  the 
crowd,  they  are  severed  also  from  their  sympathies,  so  that 
mutual  understanding  becomes  difficult ;  and  at  length  they  leani 
unconsciously 

'  to  live  alone 
Housed  in  a  dream,  at  distance  from  the  kind/  * 

Nor  does  it  save  them  from  this  isolation,  that  they  have  of%«i, 
as  instructors  of  youth,  many  opportunities  of  contact  with  other 
minds.  On  the  contrary,  this  very  circumstance  may  strengthen 
their  illusions  ;  for  their  relation  to  their  pupils  is  not  a  relation 
of  equality.  The  assent  of  reverent  disciples  cannot  enlighten 
them  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  masses. 

Nor,  again,  does  the  highest  abili*^  exempt  them  from  this 
loss  of  common  sense.  Nay,  their  very  ability  msy  mislead  them, 
by  causing  them  to  suppose  other  men  on  their  own  intellectml 
level,  and  therefore  to'  address  them  in  language  which  they  can- 
not interpret,  upon  topics  which  they  cannot  understand ;  Uke 
the  metaphysicid  philosopher  who  insists  upon  talking  to  his 
children  in  the  nursery  upon  objects  and  subjects,  ajqprehension 
and  ccmception,  essential  form  and  corporeal  substance. 

Thus  when  such  men  are  brought  into  a  novel  proximi^  to 
their  fellow-creatofes,  either  by  change  of  circumstances  (sudi  as 
that  which,  occurs  when  a  coUege-fellow  takes  a  school  or  parish), 
or  by  their  adopting  a  new  mode  of  comnranication  with  odiecs 
(such  as  the  publication  of  a  work  on  topics  of  common  interest 
to  ordinary  read^s),  it  often  happens  that  they  act,  speak,  or 
write,  so  as  to  convey  to  those  with  whom  th^  have  to  do  an 
impression  quite  opposite  to  that  whic^  it  was  their  intention  to 
produce. 

These  remarks  have  been  fdrced  upon  us  by  two  woiics  whick 
have  recently  appeared,  bodi  from  the  pens  of  college  tatois. 
One  is  the  *  Year's  Sermons'  of  Mr.  Sewell,  of  which  wc 
have  plaoed  the  title  at  the  bead  of  our  article ;  the  otlier  is 
a  <x>mmentary  upon  th|B  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  by  one  of  the 
ablest  among  the  Fellows  of  Balliol  CoUege.f  On  the  pub- 
lication of  the  latter  we  were  startled  to  see  that  it  was  at  once 
pronounced  by  several  religious  periodicals  to  be  the  work  of 
an  infidel ;  and  knowing  ^e  high  disaracter  of  its  audior  for 

♦  Wordsworth,  Stanzas  on  Peel  Castie. 

t  Hie  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  Galatians,  and  Romans.  By  B.  Jovett, 
M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  CoOege,  Oacfbrd. 
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and  piety,  we  coold  not  conceive  hsm  flocfa  an  outcrjr 
had  ariteo;  but  our  aurpriie  vaBkhed  when  we  came  to  read  the 
baok  iiself.  We  saw  at  onoe  that  liie  metaphjmical  dtf tiActiona 
iMBiliar  to  the  mriter't  jaind  between  the  apiiitual  and  the  sviper- 
Batuial  (to  mj  nothing  of  the  non-nalural),  were  far  too  re&oed 
lo  he  appreciated  by  the  practical  understanding  of  his  ceuntiy- 
Boa ;  and  that  the  somewhai  aenal  barriers  bj  which  his  posi- 
tion is  fenced  and  limited  were  too  intangible  to  be  perceived  bj 
grosser  eyes.  Hence,  although  himself  a  Christian,  he  writes  in 
sadi  a  manner  as  might  wdl  lead  others  into  infidelity.  As  a 
fpedmen,  it  may  snJOBoe  to  mention  that  in  his  essay  on  the  cfaa- 
xacter  of  St.  Paol  he  states  that  the  Apostle  ^  wavers  between  op- 
posite views  in  successive  verses '  (p.  291) ;  that  his  conversion 
osnki  only  have  happened  *•  to  one  of  his  temperaosent '  (p.  292) ; 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  ^  capable  of  weighing  evi« 
dence '  (p.  300)  ;  that  he  ^  appeared  to  the  rest  of  mankind  like 
a  visionary '  (p.  298)  ;  that  he  '  was  not  in  harmony  with  nature ' 
(p.  299);  and  that  he  was  'a  poor  decrepit  being,  afflicted, 
perhaps,  with  palsy '  (I)  (p.  303).  Of  course  nothing  could  be 
Cvther  from  the  wish  of  the  writer  ^n  to  lead  his  readers  to 
proooonce  St.  Paul  ^  a  paralytic  and  brain-sick  enthusiast ;'  yet 
it  is  nevertheless  quite  certain  that  ninety-fune  out  of  every 
koDdred  petsons  who  accept  the  premises  of  the  essayist  will 
arrive  at  thia  and  no  other  conclusion  from  the  pemsal  of  his 
tieatiae.  It  is  evident  diat  tibe  author  is  incapable  of  placii^ 
himself  intellectually  in  the  position  of  his  readers,  and  of  esti- 
Bating  the  inevitable  result  of  his  statements  upon  jninds  less 
taanscendental  than  his  own. 

A  similar  incapacity  to  anticipate  the  effect  of  words  npoii 
dMse  to  whom  lliey  are  addressed  may  be  predicated  of  the 
writer  whose  sermons  stand  at  1^  head  of  this  article,  moA  who 
is  BDother  (Mnament  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  Mr.  Sewell  is 
aheady  well  known  to  the  public,  not  only  by  his  own  works,  but 
Bcadb^is  still  better  by  theme  beautiful  and  graceful  stories  which 
he  has  edited  for  his  sister.  lie  has  long  been  a  distinguished 
waA  snocess£iil  tutor  in  his  own  college;  and  he  has  recently 
entered  on  a  aew  fidLd  of  labour,  a  fruit  of  which  is  the  volume 
kfare  us. 

This  TohsBfte  is  a  qpedaen  (tbough  by  no  meaas  an  ordinary 
syaiisften)  of  a  class  ^ jpubUcations  whadi  of  late  years  has  mul- 
ti^iied  prodigkMisly.  The  genus  itsdf  is  of  %uite  recent  ongia^ 
amd  only  came  into  existence  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Then 
fint  appeared  a  volume  of  sermons  addressed  to  schoolboys  by 
tlieir  head  master,  a  novelty  in  theological  literature.  We  need 
BH>t  say  that  the  jchool  was  Kugby,  and  the  preacher  Dr.  Arnold. 
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Before  his  time  the  relation  between  the  masters  and  boys  at  our 
public  schools  had  not  been  generally  supposed  to  involve  any 
religious  responsibilities.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
pious  men  could  have  occupied  such  posts  without  making  some 
efforts  for  the  welfare  of  those  committed  to  their  charge  ;  but 
there  was  no  general  recognition  of  any  but  secular  relations 
between  the  parties.  The  common  view  of  the  case  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  practice  of  Dr.  Butler  of  Shrewsbury,  himself 
one  of  the  best  of  schoolmasters,  according  to  the  old  standard. 
He  always  made  it  a  practice,  to  cross  the  street  when  he  saw 
any  of  his  scholars  emerging  from  the  door  of  a  public-house,  in 
order  that  he  might  not  be  compelled  to  notice  the  irregularity ; 
and  when  a  parent  on  one  occasion  wrote  to  him  complaining  of 
the  deterioration  in  a  son's  morals,  he  replied,  ^  My  business  is 
to  teach  him  Greek,  and  not  morality.' 

Dr.  Arnold's  advent  to  Rugby  formed  a  new  epoch  in  the 
history  of  public  education.  The  appearance  of  his  sermons 
was  the  first  practical  realisation  of  his  theory  of  a  Christian 
school.  The  impression  made  by  his  preaching  was  deepened 
and  rendered  permanent  after  his  death  by  the  publication  of  his 
biography;  and  his  view  of  a  head-master*s  duties  has  now 
been  almost  universally  adopted — so  much  so,  that  the  former 
state  of  feeling  on  the  subject  has  by  most  been  already  forgotten ; 
and  the  previous  neglect  of  responsibilities  which  now  seem  so 
obviously  to  devolve  upon  the  office  of  a  schoolmaster  would  by 
many  be  doubted,  or,  perhaps,  denied. 

In  recent  times  Dr.  Arnold's  example  has  roused  many  to 
imitate  both  his  practice  and  his  preaching.  Probably  all  the 
chief  educational  foundations  in  the  country  are  now  governed  by 
men  who  profess  to  be  the  disciples  of  his  life,  if  not  of  his 
opinions.  Chapels  have  been  built  for  the  great  schools  recently 
founded,  and  have  been  added  to  some  of  the  more  ancient  which, 
like  [Harrow,  were  previously  without  them.  In  these  chapels 
the  head  master  is  expected  to  address  some  word  of  weekly 
exhortation  to  his  pupils;  while  his  relation  towards  them  is 
deemed  no  less  a  cure  of  souls  than  that  of  the  parochial  minister. 
One  consequence  of  this  has  been  that  a  flood  of  school  sermons 
inundates  the  press ;  some  of  them  not  unworthy  of  their  Rugby 
prototypes;  but  many,  vapid  and  colourless  transfusions  of  a 
spirited  original,  deserving  no  better  name  than  ^Arnold  and 
toater;*  and  some  mere  advertising  puffs  of  the  schools  from 
which  they  issue. 

No  such  want  of  originality  or  truthfulness,  however,  can 
be  laid  to  Mr.  Sewell's  charge.  His  volume  consists  of  a 
twelvemonth's    course   of  sermons    preached    to    the    boys    of 

Radley 
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Radley  College,  a  school  which  owes  its  foundation  to  the 
zeal  and  muniiScence  of  its  present  warden.  His  object,  as 
he  explains  it  in  the  work  before  us,  has  been  to  realise  in 
practice  his  ideal  of  Christian  education — an  ideal  based  upon 
Lis  views  of  the  teaching  of  the  church.  To  this  purpose  he  has 
devoted  time,  money,  and  energy  for  many  years ;  having  first 
founded  St.  Columba's  College  in  Ireland,  and  more  recently  St. 
Peter  s  College  at  Radley.  And  he  has  lately  given  a  crowning 
proof  of  his  devotion  to  the  cause,  by  abandoning  the  quiet  q{  his 
academic  life  at  Oxford,  in  order  to  take  upon  himself  gratuit- 
ously the  troublesome  duties  of  head  master,  to  promote  the  suc- 
cess of  the  latter  institution. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  such  a  man  without  sincere  respect 
and  admiration.  If  therefore  some  of  the  quotations  which  we 
are  about  to  make  from  his  writings  seem  only  calculated  to  pro- 
voke a  smile,  we  beg  our  readers  to  remember  that  if  they  laugh 
at  Mr.  Sewell  they  will  probably  be  laughing  at  a  better  man 
than  themselves.  Our  object  in  citing  some  fantastic  passages  is 
not  to  embarrass,  but  to  aid  his  labours,  by  showing  him  some  of 
the  salient  features  of  his  work  from  the  point  of  view  in  which 
they  must  strike  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  thus  in- 
ducing him  to  abstain  in  future  from  singularities  which  are 
likely  to  defeat  his  own  design. 

The  blemishes  in  his  sermons  nearly  all  proceed  from  the  same 
defect — an  ignorance,  namely,  of  the  character  and  habits  of  boys, 
and  a  consequent  inability  to  appreciate  their  tendency  to  seize 
upon  the  ludicrous  aspect  of  all  which  comes  before  them. 
Perhaps  also  we  should  add  that  he  seems  wholly  to  want  the 
sense  of  humour — a  gift  more  necessary  to  preachers  than  some 
persons  would  be  willing  to  allow.  Had  he  possessed  this  en- 
dowment, Mr.  Sewell  would  scarcely  have  addressed  to  his  boys, 
in  his  op^iing  sermon,  a  threat  expressed  in  the  following 
language:-^ 

*  Trifle  wilbais;  deceive  us,  play  school-boy  tricks,  tell  us  falsehoods, 
do  behind  our  backs  what  you  would  not  dare  to  do  before  our  faces, 
disobey  our  orders,  neglect  your  studies,  be  careless  of  your  duties, 
aud  be  assured  that  the  hands  now  busy  in  minifttering  to  your  ^joy- 
ments,  will  be  armed  with  a  rod  of  iron  to  chastise  you  into  obedience.' 
— Sermon  for  Septttagesima  Sunday y  p.  9. 

Schoolmasters  have  been  notorious,  sinoe  the  days  of  Juvenal, 
for  the  possession  of  ^ferrea  pectora^^  but  we  never  before  heard 
of  a  pedagogue  whose  hands  wielded  a  ^fei-rea  virga*  The 
material  instrument  of  punishment  has  always  been  a  vegetable, 
not  a  mineral  production.  Eton  and  Westminster  have  cultivated 
the  birch  ;  Winchester  (where  Mr.  Sewell  tells  us  that  he  received 
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his  owa  education)  has  been  cxmtented  with  the  apple-twig;  it 
was  reserved  for  Radley  to  introduce  a  rod  of  ircm* 

Armed  with  such  a  weapon,  the  warden  may  well  exclaim-^    ' 

*  I  know  of  no  punishment  more  likely  to  deter  you  from  disobedience 
than  the  most  disgraceful  and  wretched  of  all-— flogging.*<-*-&rm(m/or  ^ 
Fifth  Sunday  in  Lenif  p.  US.  ^ 

And  we  can  easily  understand  the  compassionate  feeling  which., 
led  him  to  make  the  following  acknowledgment — 

'  I  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  you  that  of  all  the  painful,  but  necenary, 
duties  attached  to  the  office  which  I  hold,  that  from  which  I  most^ 
shrink,  which  I  most  dread,  is  the  necessity  of  inflicting  any  corporal 
punishment  upon  you,  but  especially  of  flogging  you/ — ibid,  p.  111. 

It  is  less  easy  to  comprehend  the  following  depi^eciation  of  the 
suffering  inflicted : — 

<  But  then  the  punishment  I    It  is  not  the  pain — the  bodily  pain-*- 
which  you  may  have  borne.     This  can  be  but  little,    A  few  minutes 
will  e&oe  it.    The  tears  will  be  dried,  the  suffering  forgotten.'— 
p.  110. 
But  we  can  well  believe  that— 

^  When  the  fellows  [t.^.  assistant  masters]  tell  you  they  must  bring 
your  offence  before  me,  you  entreat  them  not  to  do  it.  When  you  are 
brought  into  my  room  it  is  very  rarely  indeed  without  trembling  and 
crying.' — Sermon  for  Sunday  before  Ascension  Day^  p.  196. 

Nor  can  we  think  that  the  tears  of  the  sufferers  were  likely  to  be 
dried  by  the  royal  anecdote  which  follows : — 

*The  children  of  our  Sovereign  are,  like  you,  under  tutors  and 
governors;  but  no  tutor  or  governor,  as  I  have  been  told,  is  allowed 
to  strike  them ;  none  but  their  father.  They  are  too  elevated,  too 
noble,  to  be  so  degraded.  The  Roman  laws  allowed  a  Eoman  to  be 
executed,  but  they  would  not  allow  him  to  be  scourged:  that  even 
slaves,  negroes,  should  be  so  treated,  we  think  a  stigma  upon  a  whole 
nation ;  and  a  blow  to  an  adult,  to  a  gentleman,  such  as  you  all  are 
by  birth,  is  an  insult  so  keenly  felt,  that,  in  the  estimation  of  an  un- 
christian world,  it  requires  to  be  wiped  out  with  nothing  less  than  blood. 
And  yet  I,  at  times,  shall  be  compelled  to  flog  some  of  you.' — Sermon 
for  fifth  Sunday  in  Lent,  p.  114. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  extracts  that  Mr.  SeweU 
has  the  merit  of  speaking  out  plainly  and  intelligibly.  He  scorns 
the  conventional  reserve  and  reticence  which  was  formerly  »up^ 
posed  essential  to  '  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit.'  He  is  not  afraid 
to  call  a  spade  a  spade,  and  a  rod  a  rod.  In  fact  he  enters  into 
every  detail  of  school  life  with  the  minutest  particularity ;  so  that, 
without  any  information  but  that  supplied  by  the  sermons  before 
us,  we  are  enabled  to  draw  a  complete  picture  of  Radley.      W« 
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learn  tbat  the  favonrite  amnsementg  are  cricket,  archery,  foot- 
ball, swimming,  and  boating;  in  all  of  which  the  assistant  masters 
are  expected  to  join ;  for 

^  Boys  do  not  like  to  be  left  to  themselves.  They  like  the  presence  of 
those  older  thap  themselves.  They  often  will  not  play  unless  those 
whom  they  respect  will  play  with  them.' — Sermon  on  third  Sunday 
afier  EttHer,  p.  172. 

We  learn  that  the  boys  attend  two  full  services  daily  in  their 
chapel,  where  they  are  sometimes  not  so  attentive  as  they  ought 
to  be ;  and  that  before  entering  the  chapel  doors  they  are  expected 
to  ^  wash  their  hands  and  look  to  their  dress '  (p.  339).  We  iSnd 
that  their  dinners  are  usually  excellent,  and  ^  of  the  best  and 
purest  quality  I '  [the  note  of  admiration  is  Mr.  Sewell's]  ;  but 
that  they  are  somtimes  ill-cooked,  for  which  the  preacher  apolo- 
gises in  the  sermon  for  the  second  Sunday  in  Advent  (p.  414) .  We 
learn  that  a  pastrycook  connected  with  the  establishment  resides 
at '  the  cottage,'  where  the  boys  are  permitted  to  purchase  what  the 
preacher  calls  ^  trash  '  (p.  27,  30).  And,  above  all,  we  are  fully 
initiated  into  the  secrets  of  the  ^  dormitory,'  where  each  boy  has 
the  luxury  of  a  separate  *  cubicle '  (p.  13),  but  where  he  is  strictly 
forbidden  to  speak  to  any  of  his  companions  (ibid.). 

This  latter  rule  is  thus  enforced  in  the  sermon  for  Sexagesima 
Sunday, — 

'  1.  I  command  you,  then,  to  hold  no  communication  whatever 
amongst  yourselves  by  word  of  mouth,  from  the  time  you  enter  the 
dormitory,  whether  by  day  or  at  night,  to  the  time  that  you  leave  it. 

^  2.  I  command  you,  upon  no  pretence  whatever,  to  look  into  each 
other's  cubicles^  or  in  any  way  to  intrude  upon  the  privacy  which  is  here 
secured  to  you  each. 

*  3.  I  command  you  never,  under  any  excuse  whatever,  or  for  any 
purpose,  to  enter  into  any  cubicle  but  your  own.' — p.  18. 

The  violation  of  these  laws  is  guarded  against  by  the  terrors  of 
espionage  as  follows : — 

*  Constantly  we  shall  be  visiting  the  dormitory,  coming  among  you 
suddenly — (until  we  feel  that  you  have  strength  enough  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  being  left  alone),  coming  among  you  at  all  hours,  myself, 
the  fellows,  the  prefects,  and  if  we  should  find  it  necessary,  even  our 
confidential  servants.' — p.  19. 

And  lest  this  warning  should  be  vain,  the  rod  of  iron  is  again 
invoked, — 

*  I  give  to  the  possible  offender  the  warning  which  follows : —  .... 

we  wiU  degrade  him we  will  flog  him, we  will  take 

care  that  not  an  hour  elapses  before  that  boy  is  on  his  way  to  his 
parents.' — ^p.  21. 
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We  grieve  to  saj  that,  notwithstanding  these  awful  denonoia- 
tions,  some  hardened  criminal  was  found  bold  enough  to* violate 
the  silence  of  his  cubicle.  The  indignation  caused  by  this  dis- 
covery brought  an  attack  of  illness  upon  the  Warden,  which  he 
thus  describes. 

'  The. fellows,  my  boys,  and  the  sixth  fonu,  know  that  last  Wednesday 
I  was  obliged  to  send  away  my  class,  and  unable  to  come  into  the  chapel 
or  the  hall.  For  some  years  past,  anything  which  very  much  pains 
and  distresses  me  has  affected  me  in  this  >vay.  And  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  this  morning  some  of  the  thoughts  and  reflections,  which  an  occur- 
rence in  the  school  had  forced  on  me  on  that  day,  not  indeed  for  the 
first  time,  but  very  strongly,  and  which  produced  my  illness.' — p.  lOl. 
«  «  «  «  « 

^  And  it  was  also  the  thought  that  I  must  keep  my  word,  punish  as  I 
said  I  would  punish,  though  I  foresaw  that  that  punishment  would 
probably  bring  with  it  very  great  evil — which  the  other  day  so  shocked 
and  disturbed  me.' — p.  108. 

Yet  such  is  the  Warden's  compassionate  nature,  that  in  spite  of 
this  aggravated  provocation,  he  found  means  to  reconcile  con- 
sistency with  mercy,  and  to  remit  the  penalties  which  he  had 
previously  denounced.     This  he  states  as  fellows:— 

*  Why  I  did  not  punish — by  what  consideration  I  was  enabled  to 
view  the  act  as  not  coming  under  the  class  which  1  had  especially 
denounced,  and  therefore  as  open  to  forgiveness,  I  need  not  here  explain. 
But  be  assured  I  did  not  relent ;  and  I  did  not  intend  to  shrink  from 
keeping  my  word,  from  punishing,  as  I  said  I  would  punish,  under 
certain  circumstances.' — ^p.  108. 

We  feel  very  curious  to  know  the  extenuating  circumstances 
which  saved  the  offender  from  his  doom.  Perhaps  they  may  be 
illustrated  by  an  analogy  derived  from  a  girls'  school  in  which  a 
similar  prohibition  existed  aginst  *  cubicular'  conversation.  In 
that  case  the  Mistress  used  to  enforce  her  rule  of  nocturnal 
silence  by  requiring  all  her  pupils,  every  morning,  to  declare 
upon  their  conscience  whether  they  had  spoken  to  each  other  on 
the  previous  night.  The  young  ladies  had  scruples  which  pre- 
vented them  from  resorting  to  a  falsehood,  so  that  for  some  time 
they  faithfully  observed  the  regulations  of  La  Trappe.  But  at 
last  a  girl,  more  ingenious  than  the  rest,  hit  upon  an  expedient 
which  was  universally  adopted.  By  a  legal  (or  illegal)  fiction 
she  assumed  the  presence  of  the  French  mistress  in  the  bed- 
room, and  addressed  all  her  remarks,  not  to  her  companions,  but 
to  Madame  Petitot.  The  answers  of  her  room-mates  were  directed 
to  the  same  imaginary  companion ;  and  thus  a  rapid  and  interest- 
ing conversation  was  kept  up,  which  only  differed  from  ordinary 
dialogue    by   the    interpolation  of  '  Madame    Petitot '   at  the 
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beginniiig  of  every  sentence.  By  this  device  the  ingenuous 
maidens  were  enabled  to  assure  their  teacher  next  morning  that 
they  had  never  uttered  a  syllable  to  each  other  during  the  night. 

Should  such  a  '  non-natural  sense '  be  applied  by  the  Radley 
boys  to  the  interpretation  of  their  founder's  statutes,  we  are  sure 
that  the  kindness  of  the  Warden  will  put  the  best  possible  con- 
struction upon  the  misdemeanour.  His  indulgent  charity  will  be 
best  illustrated  by  the  view  which  he  took  of  the  crime  of  whistling 
in  school^  upon  a  late  occasion. 

'  You  remember,  my  boys,  that  one  day  last  week,  when  the  roll  was 
about  to  be  called  in  school,  I  heard  some  one  of  you  whistling.  It  was 
some  boy  evidently  who  was  not  aware  that  I  was  present ;  and  it  was 
one  of  those  trifling  inadvertencies  which  are  scarcely  worth  notice,  for 
it  stopped,  of  course,  the  moment  my  voice  was  heard.  Without 
weighing  carefully,  as  I  usually  weigh,  what  I  was  doing,  I  called  out 
to  know  who  it  was.  It  was  so  natural — I  feel  so  certain  now,  from 
the  experience  of  this  whole  year,  which  every  day  confirms,  that  1 
have  only  to  ask,  when  anything  is  amiss,  who  is  the  culprit,  and  for  the 
culprit  to  come  forward  at  once— that  instinctively  I  put  a  question, 
which  amon^  boys,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  been,  for 
many  reasons,  extremely  imprudent  and  dangerous.  You  remember 
that  no  one  answered.  And  while  roll  was  calling,  I  was  considering 
very  anxiously  what  I  should  do.  I  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  an 
exception  occurring  to  your  general  rule  and  practice  of  coming  forward 
openly  and  manfully  at  once^  the  moment  the  question  was  put,  who 
was  the  offender.' 

♦  ♦  •  •  # 

*  You  remember  that  I  called  you  up  to  me,  asked  the  whole  school 
who  it  was,  and  still  no  one  answered.  And  then,  for  reasons  into 
which  I  need  not  enter  at  length  now,  I  told  you,  that  considering  the 
general  practice  and  principle  of  the  school,  I  felt  sure  there  must  be 
some  mode  of  accounting  for  this  seeming  departure  from  it — that  boys 
sometimes  whistled  unconsciously,  without  thinking  of  what  they  wete 
doing,  and  that  I  should  presume  thb  to  have  been  the  case.  I  did 
this,  my  own  dear  boys,  because  I  will  always  put  upon  all  your  actions, 
not  the  worst,  but  the  best  construction  possible.' — Sermon  for  the 
Sunday  before  Advent,  pp.  394-397. 

From  the  above  extracts  our  readers  will  have  learnt  that 
whistling  (even  though  involuntary  and  unconscious)  is  instantly 
stopped  at  Radley  by  the  presence  of  the  Warden.  But  his 
personal  influ^ice  over  the  boys  extends  farther  than  this.  Their 
bitterest  apprehension  is 


*  I  shall  offend  the  Warden,  I  shall  lose  the  Warden's  love,  I  shall 
be  unhappy  under  his  anger,  I  shall  be  dbgraced  in  his  eyes.' — p.  198. 

Nay,  the  slightest  difference  in  his  manner  suffices  to  plunge 
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them   into  distress.    Thus  he   tells   them,  in   the  sermon    for 
the  Smidaj  before  Ascension  Day— 

*  You  feel  the  diflTerenoe,  if  I  smile  when  you  come  up  to  me,  or 
look  grave — pass  you  without  speaidng— do  not  obserre  you  when  you 
take  off  your  cap — if  I  refuse  to  take  the  floioere  which  you  bring  me^ 
or  let  them  drop^  as  if  1  did  not  value  them — ^if  I  pass  you  over  in  the 
class,  will  not  put  you  questions — do  not  call  you  up  to  read  your 
Shakspeare, — do  not  seem  to  notice  you/ — p.  197. 

and  again — 

^  How  much,  or  rather  how  entirely  all  your  enjoyment  would  cease 
in  proportion  as  you  felt  that  I  and  the  fellows  ceased  to  look  upon 
you  with  affection  and  regard — that  we  had  no  pleasure  in  seeing  you, 
in  speaking  to  you — that  our  eye  looked  coldly  on  you.* — p.  254, 

Thus,  a  glance  from  the  Warden's  eye  has  power  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  most  careless  trifler,  to  whom  he  exdainu — 

'  You  see  my  eye  watching  you,  catch  it  resting  upon  you  (I  will 
speak  in  general  terms),  but  each  of  you  individually  will  know  of  whom 
I  am  speaking/ — p.  209. 

What,  therefore,  must  be  the  effect  of  his  addressing  boys 
individually  by  name  from  the  pulpit,  as  he  does  in  the  sermon 
for  Good  Friday,  and  in  that  for  the  Sunday  before  Easter? 
<pp.  130,  137). 

We  fear  that  this  affectionate  veneration  felt  by  the  boys  for 
their  Warden  must  have  been  severely  tried  by  some  of  the 
passages  which  we  have  quoted.  We  can  only  trust  that  the 
irreverent  laughter  which  they  would  have  provoked  in  ordinary 
boys  was  suppressed  by  awe  or  love  at  Radley. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  everything  in  the  volume 
before  us  is  liable  to  the  same  objection.  There  is  much  of 
Christian  exhortation  well  calculated  to  rouse  the  conscience; 
and  many  practical  precepts  addressed  to  the  daily  duties  of  the 
audience,  which  are  of  the  highest  value.  We  may  specify  the 
thirty-second  sermon,  on  *  Home  Duties,'  as  peculiariy  excellent ; 
although  the  direction  *  Never  address  your  father  except  with 
the  title  of  sir '  is  perhaps  a  little  overstrained.  Another  admirable 
discourse  is  the  thirty^ first,  on  ^Softness  of  ^Life,' preached  on 
occasion  of  a  visit  paid  to  Radley  by  two  of  the  African  tdshops; 
although  we  cannot  qnite  enter  into  the  joy  expressed  by  the 
preacher  that  *•  but  for  unavoidable  engagements  four  other 
bishops  would  have  been  with  them  ;'  a  delight  which  seems  to 
us  too  much  dependent  on  the  conditional  mood  of  the  prs&ter- 
pluperfect  tense  *  would,  could,  should,  or  miglU  Iiave  heen^  It  is 
fair,  however,  to  let  him  express  his  feelings  on  the  subject  in 
his  own  words — 
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'If  there  WM  ooe  1111119  wkieh  I  eit»^  and  longed  and  asked  for  in 
tbe  eonuneDcemeot  of  thia  work,  it  was  the  blessing  of  the  bishops  of 
^  eburch — to  assure  us  that  the  blessing  of  God  was  with  us — that  we 
were  not  working  upon  a  false  foundation,  not  buildiiig  up  a  Babel  of 
our  own  deyices,  not  swerving  either  to  the  right  or  the  left  from  the 
^irit  and  leading  of  the  church/ — p.  419. 

We  cannot  help  wmidering  whether  all  the  biabopa  are  equally 
capable  of  conveying  thit  aaanrance  to  the  Warden's  mind; 
whether  (for  example)  the  blessing  of  the  Bishop  of  Cashel 
would  be  aa  valid  an  authentication  as  that  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ct|>eTown? 

Another  very  excellent  sermon  is  the  twenty-second,  on  the 
Sms  of  the  Toi^e.  As  a  good  specimen  of  Mr.  Sewell's  style, 
we  will  conclude  our  extracts  with  the  following  description  of  a 
Qnistian  gentleman  from  this  sermon** 

*  A  gentleman  is  not  merely  a  person  acquainted  with  certain  forms 
sad  et^foettes  of  life,  easy  and  self-possessed  in  society,  able  to  speak, 
sad  aei,  and  more  in  the  world  without  awkwardness,  and  free  from 
hsbils  which  are  vulgar  and  in  bad  taste.  A  gentleman  is  something 
mach  beyond  this ;  that  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  his  ease,  and  refine- 
meat,  and  tact,  and  power  of  pleasing  is  the  same  spirit  which  lies  at 
tlie  root  of  every  christian  virtue.  It  is  the  thoughtful  desire  of  doing 
ia  every  instance  to  others  as  he  would  that  others  should  do  unto 
him.  He  is  constantly  thinking,  not  indeed  how  he  may  g^ve  pleasure 
to  othera  for  the  mere  sense  of  pleasing,  but  how  he  can  show  respect 
for  others — how  he  may  avoid  hurting  their  feelings.  When  he  is  in 
sseieCy  he  scrupulously  ascertains  the  position  and  relation  of  every  one 
with  whom  he  is  brought  into  contact,  that  he  may  give  to  each  his  due 
koDoor,  his  proper  positimi.  He  studies  how  he  may  avoid  touching 
in  oenveraatioB  upon  any  suljeot  which  may  needlessly  hurt  thai 
ieelings-— how  he  may  abstain  from  any  allusion  which  may  call  up 
a  disagreeable  or  offendve  association.  A  gentleman  never  sdludes  to, 
never  even  u^iears  conscious  of  any  personal  defect,  bodily  deformity, 
inferiority  of  talent,  of  rank,  of  reputation,  in  the  persons  in  whose 
society  he  is  placed.  He  never  assumes  any  superiority  to  himself — 
never  ridicules,  never  sneers,  never  boasts,  never  makes  a  display  of  his 
own  power,  or  rank,  or  advantages — such  as  is  implied  in  ridicule,  or 
flarcasm,  or  abuse — as  he  never  indulges  in  habits,  or  tricks,  or  incli- 
nations which  may  be  ofiensive  to  others.  He  feels,  as  a  mere  member 
<ii  aociety,  that  he  has  no  right  to  trespass  upon  others,  to  wound  or 
aoBoy  tfa^n.  And  he  leds,  as  a  Christian,  that  they  are  his  brothers — 
that,  aa  Ids  brothers,  as  the  children,  like  hims^,  of  God — ^members 
like  himself,  of  Christ — heirs,  like  himself,  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven — 
as  baptized  Christians,  he  is  boimd  not  merely  not  to  injure  and  annoy, 
but  to  love  them ;  to  study  their  comfort  and  promote  their  happiness, 
even  in  little  things — in  his  words  as  well  as  his  acts.' — p.  803-4. 

With  this  extract  we  take  our  leave  of  Radley  College,  with  our 
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hearty  wishes  for  its  prosperity,  and  turn  to  Marlborough,  whicJi 
has  furnished  the  other  volume  on  our  list.  There  is  consider- 
able resemblance  between  the  history  of  the  two  institutions.  Both 
are  of  very  recent  origin ;  both  have  been  munificently  endowed 
by  private  benefactors  for  public  ends ;  and  in  both  we  see  the 
deserted  mansions  of  noble  owners  converted  into  seats  of  sound 
learning  and  religions  education. 

The  site  of  Marlbotough  College  has  gone  through  a  strange 
series  of  transmutations.  It  seems  first  to  have  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Druids,  who  reared  a  tumulus  of  great  height 
which  now  stands  in  the  college  grounds;  the  great  druidical 
temple  of  Avebury  being  not  far  from  the  spot  Under  the 
Norman  and  Plantagenet  kings  it  was  occupied  by  a  royal  castle, 
granted  by  Henry  II.  to  his  son  John.  At  the  Reformation  it 
was  given  to  the  Protector  Somerset,  ancestor  of  the  present 
Lord  Ailesbury,  under  the  same  grant  which  conveyed  the 
magnificent  domain  of  Savemake  forest  The  principal  building 
of  the  present  school  was  the  residence  of  the  Seymour  family^ 
by  whom  it  was  erected.  When,  by  the  marriage  of  the  Earl  of 
Ailesbury  to  Elizabeth  Seymour,  this  rich  inheritance  passed 
into  the  family  of  Bruce,  the  old  house  was  deserted  for  a  country- 
seat  built  in  the  heart  of  the  forest,  and  was  afterwards  turned  into 
an  hotel ;  and  those  of  our  readers  who  recollect  the  days  of 
posting,  will  remember  it  as  the  best  inn  upon  the  Bath  road« 
At  the  time  when  inns  and  posting  were  annihilated  by  railways^ 
a  scheme  was  in  agitation  for  founding  a  new  public  school^ 
which  might  give,  especially  to  the  sons  of  the  clergy,  the  tame 
advantages  as  the  old  ones,  at  smaller  cost  The  great  inn  «t 
Marlborough  was  then  for  sale,  and  ofiered  an  advantageous  site 
for  the  experiment;  for  the  locality  was  peculiarly  healthy, 
the  grounds  attached  to  it  were  ample,  and  it  possessed  the 
appendages  of  old  trees,  and  an  ancient  bowling  green,  which 
gave  it  something  of  that  venerable  and  antiquated  aspect 
befitting  a  great  place  of  education.  It  was  accordingly  pur- 
chased for  the  purpose  ;  and  new  buildings  were  added  as  the 
numbers  of  the  school  increased. 

.  Among  these  buildings  the  most  conspicuous  is  the  Gothic 
chapel  wherein  were  preached  the  sermons  which  stand  second 
on  our  list.  The  teacher  who  now  sits  in  the  seat  of  the  Dniid& 
evidently  belongs  to  a  different  school  of  theology  from  the 
Warden  of  Radley,  and  seems,  moreover,  to  be  largely  endowed 
with  that  practical  good  sense  in  which  the  latter  is  perhaps  de- 
ficient. But  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  in  spite  of  diversity  of 
opinion  and  dissimilarity  of  character  they  are  labouring  in 
unity  of  spirit;    the  great  end  pursued  energetically  by  both 
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being  to  imbue  every  portion  of  their  work  with  the  leaven  of 
Christianitj. 

Mr.  Cotton  was  formerly  a  Master  at  Rugby,  and  we  can  trace 
in  his  productions  the  influence  of  Dr.  Arnold,  although  he  has  too 
much  originali^  of  thought  to  degenerate  into  a  servile  imitator. 
The  sermons  which  he  has  just  published  were  mostly  preached 
upon  occasions  connected  with  the  great  events  of  last  year,  from 
which  he  attempts,  with  much  success,  to  derive  lessons  bearing 
upon  the  duties  and  temptations  of  a  schoolboy.  But  as  we  con- 
fess ourselves  somewhat  weary  of  the  innumerable  efforts  which 
have  during  the  last  twelvemonth  tasked  the  ingenuity  of  our 
divines,  to  point  a  period  with  Alma,  and  extract  a  moral  from 
Inkennann,  we  prefer  to  give,  as  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Cotton's 
teaching,  something  of  a  more  general  kind.  We  select  the 
following  remarks  on  ^  gentlemanly  feeling,'  not  only  as  a  good 
example  of  his  style,  but  as  bearing  on  the  same  subject  with  our 
last  extract  from  Mr.  Sewell.  Both  passages  are,  perhaps,  to  a 
certain  degree  one-sided ;  and  each  may  furnish  a  correction  or 
modification  requisite  to  complete  the  other : — 

'  Perhaps  the  most  common  principle  to  which  the  better  class  of 
boys  in  a  school  like  this  are  inclined  to  trust  is  that  of  gentlemanly 
feeling.  We  constantly  hear  it  said  that  such  and  such  an  action  is 
ungenUemanly ;  they  put  this  forward  as  their  reason  for  abstaining 
from  certain  conduct ;  so  that  on  the  whole  I  doubt  whether  any  word 
is  so  commonly  used  in  a  school  to  express  moral  disapprobation.  Now 
I  am  ^  from  saying  that  we  should  undervalue  and  set  at  nought  such 
a  motive  as  this.  Gentlemanly  conduct  is,  of  course,  essential  to  the 
wdl-beii^  of  every  school ;  if  this  b  wanting  among  the  majority  of 
the  boys  a  school  had  much  better  perish  altogether.  We  feel  the 
deepest  regret  and  severest  indignation  at  any  transaction  which  indi- 
cates the  want  of  it ;  we  welcome  as  a  clear  gain  any  signs  of  its  in- 
crease. But  the  very  fact  that  it  is  so  necessary  a  iMsis  for  the  moral 
superstructure,  that  it  relieves  us  of  so  many  difficulties,  and  puts  a 
stop  to  so  many  outward  and  obvious  breaches  of  right  principle,  makes 
it  necessary  to  take  heed  lest  we  be  contented  with  it,  lest  we  forget 
that  as  a  principle  it  is  essentially  imperfect.  Without  going  into  very 
minute  details  on  this  subject  I  think  that  I  shall  be  doing  you  some 
service  by  showing  that  g^tlemanly  feeling  cannot  be  trusted  as  a 
motive  for  action,  because  it  is  (1)  shifting  and  unstable,  (2)  entirely 
personal,  (3)  contented  with  what  is  imperfect  and  external.  There  is, 
indeed,  one  possible  meaning  of  the  word  gentlemanly  to  which  these 
remarks  do  not  altogether  apply.  We  can  imagine  it  iised  in  a  high 
ideal  sense,  in  which  it  comprehends  all  lofty  and  chivalrous  feeling, 
and  includes  most  of  the  graces  which  adorn  the  Christian  character. 
But  this  is  not  its  ordinary  application ;  and  we  will  now  consider  it 
not  as  it  might  be  regarded  in  theory,  but  as  it  is  commonly  used  in 
practice. 
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<  (1)  The  standard  of  gentlemanly  fteling  k  shifHngp  and  uncertain. 
Some  years  ago  many  vices  were  not  thought  inconsistent  with  it, 
which  now  it  fai4)pily  repudiates.  Bead  any  memoirs  containing  an 
account  of  the  state  of  society  in  the  last  centnry  among  the  hogphest 
classes ;  ask  your  Others  about  practices  tolerated  in  the  days  of  tfaeir 
youth,  and  you  will  find  thai  the  standard  of  gentlemanly  feeling  has 
been  continually  rising.  For  example,  drinking  and  swearing,  now 
generally  banished  from  decent  society,  were  then  litexally  considered 
signs  of  fine  spirit  and  good  fellowship.  But  a  standard  which  has 
once  been  low  may  easily  become  low  ag^n ;  there  are  no  fixed  eternal 
principles  to  which  it  can  appeal :  at  one  time  it  tolerates  what  at 
another  time  it  forbids,  and  therefore  he  who  builds  on  this  foundation 
has  erected  his  house  upon  the  sand. 

'  (2)  Gentlemanly  feeling  is  entirely  personal.  It  turns  our  thoughts 
in  upon  ourselves,  instead  of  directing  them  to  something  higher  and 
better  than  ourselves.  He  who  makes  gentlemanly  feding  bos  shidd 
reasons  in  some  such  way  as  this.  Such  and  such  conduct  is  ungentle- 
manly,  and  therefore  unfit  for  me ;  it  would  lower  me  in  the  estimation 
of  my  friends.  '  It  would  interfere  with  that  refinement  for  which  I 
desire  to  be  distinguished.  There  are  people,  indeed,  for  whom  the 
character  of  a  gentleman  is  of  little  consequence,  and  who  have  no 
pretensions  to  it  I  am  not  surprised  at  misconduct  in  them ;  .but  I  atn 
of  a  different  clay,  a  different  blood  from  theirs,  and  therefore  I  abstain 
from  defilemoit  by  which  they  will  not  be  injured.  Thus  I  am  ever 
the  first  object  of  my  own  admiration  and  regard,  my  own  taste  and 
good  feeling  and  sense  of  propriety  become  the  measure  of  my 
conduct. 

'  (3)  It  confines  itself  to  what  is  imperfect  and  can  be  seen  of  men. 
The  true  wellsprings  of  our  conduct,  the  heart,  the  affections,  all  that 
St.  Paul  calls  the  inner  man^  and  which  he  especially  deshes  to  be 
renewed  and  sanctified,  are  left  altogether  unoared  for  and  neglected. 
If  even  truth,  justice,  hope,  and  a  knowledge  of  God's  word,  are  im- 
perfect and  partial  {principles  of  action,  much  more  so  is  gentlemanly 
feeling.  A  man  may  be  proud,  vain,  indolent,  self-indulgent ;  he  may 
n^lect  his  duty  to  the  poor  $  he  may  be  perfectly  useless,  a  mere  in* 
cumbrance  on  the  earth ;  he  may  be  unkind  to  his  nearest  rdations, 
cold-hearted,  fiiithless  in  friendship ;  he  may  be  utterly  withoot  the 
knowledge  of  Grod ;  and  yet  he  may  not  cease  to  be,  in  ordinary  lan- 
guage, a  gentleman.  It  is  quite  plain  that  such  a  shield  as  this  cannot 
protect  us  against  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked.*  What  security  does  it 
gire  for  meekness  and  purity,  fer  gentleness  under  provocation  ?  what 
protection  against  impure  and  uncharitable  thot^hts  ?  what  ooasolatiott 
does  it  afford  in  the  day  of  sickness  and  sorrow  ?  what  hope  in  the 
hour  of  death  ?  We  must  r^ect  it  utterly  as  any  real  defence.  We 
may  accept  it  as  one  slight  step  cm  the  road  of  improvement ;  we  may 
deeply  deplore  and  oondenm  its  absence ;  we  may  even  allow  that  as 
the  moral  and  spiritual  life  developes  slowly  and  gradually,  even  as  our 

♦  The  subject  of  the  sermon  is  *  the  Meld  of  faith,* 
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Lad  IniiMelf  hM  WB^^JtrM  Urn  hkuk,  thm  the  ear,  after  ikai  tke  fitU 
can  m  ike  ear^  ao  it  m  owmeenrj  that  a  man  or  boy  abould  appreciate 
and  value  g^itlemanly  feeliDg,  in  order  tiiat  he  may  learn  at  last  to 
base  his  conduct  on  duty  and  the  love  of  God.  But  we  must  constantly 
urge  him  to  rise  above  this  questionable  standard :  we  must  teach  him 
liiat  he  is  required  to  press  on  to  perfection.  He  must  never  be  con- 
tented till  he  r^;ards  life  from  another  point  of  view ;  till  he  ceases 
to  shrink  from  an  action  merely  because  it  is  ungentlemanly,  and  begins 
to  fear  it  because  it  is  wrong,  and  to  hate  it  because  it  is  opposed  to 
the  will  and  the  example  of  Christ.' — p.  43. 

Bat  the  most  interesting  portion  of  Mr.  Cotton's  volume  is 
the  preface,  in  which  he  suggests  a  change  in  the  present  educa- 
tional coarse,  which,  if  successfully  effected,  could  not  fail  to 
produce  yerj  beneficial  results.  While  strongly  advocating  the 
retention  of  the  present  classical  system  of  instruction  (when  it 
am  be  fally  adopted)  as  the  best  mode  of  training  the  mind  in 
accuracy,  in  taste,  in  the  power  of  expression,  and  in  the  appre- 
ciation of  art,  yet  he  notices  the  fact  that  there  is  a  large  and 
increasing  class  of  boys  in  our  schools  who  for  lack  of  time  can- 
not deriye  from  a  discipline  exclusively  literary  its  real  benefits. 
Those  who  are  intended  for  the  army  and  navy,  or  for  the  pur- 
suits of  commerce,  can  never  remain  long  enough  under  instruc- 
tion to  penetrate  through  the  husk  of  verbal  studies  to  their 
kernel.  And,  moreover,  in  order  to  give  them  the  special  pre- 
paration required  for  their  future  professions  (a  purpose  for 
which  our  public  schools  make  at  present  no  provision),  they  are 
wididrawn  from  school  just  at  the  time  when  they  are  rising  out 
of  the  childishness  of  the  lower  forms,  and  before  they  can 
benefit  by  that  healthy  and  manly  public  opinion  (to  say  nothing 
of  still  higher  influences)  which  ought  to  distinguish  the  senior 
portion  of  a  well-taught  and  well-governed  school  We  agree 
widi  Mr.  Cottcm  that— 

'It  were  surely  well  that,  in  a  country  containing  so  many  noble 
iutitations  for  the  training  of  her  dtiseos,  these  should  be  made  as 
viddy  applicable  as  possible  to  her  wants ;  that  her  future  soldiers  and 
nm  of  business  shodkl  not  be  separated  firom  the  traditions,  the  asso* 
ciatioQs,  the  rewards,  the  firiendships,  the  moral  and  religious  lessons  of 
tbcK  institntions,  just  at  the  age  when  they  are  beginning  to  apjureciate 
them.*-^.  10. 

Yet  how  is  this  to  be  effected  ?  For  of  course  it  would  be 
most  undesirable  (and,  indeed,  impossible)  to  give  a  complete 
system  o(  professional  education  at  the  public  schools.  Such  an 
attempt  could  only  lead  to  their  subdivision  into  a  collection  of 
^^i^unming  classes  for  the  infnsion  of  a  small  amount  of  super- 
ficial 
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ficial  smattering.  Mr.  Cotton  proposes  to  meet  the  difficulty  by 
instituting,  alongside  of  the  present  classical  course,  a  system 

^  in  which  mathematics  should  form  the  principal  study,  with  Latin 
occupying  the  next  place,  as  the  foundation  of  a  sound  grauunatical 
training,  and  essential  to  the  knowledge  of  our  own  literature.  Round 
these  might  be  ranged  French,  and  probably  one  other  modern  lan- 
guage, the  elements  of  geography,  of  history  (at  least  that  of  our  own 
country),  and  such  other  studies  as  experience  proves  to  be  most  prac- 
ticable and  most  beneficial,  and  which  might  vary  in  some  degree, 
according  to  the  future  destination  of  the  scholars.' — p.  16. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  the  practicability  of  this 
suggestion  here.  The  question  is  a  wide  one,  and  would  require 
an  essay  to  itself.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  evil  which 
Mr.  Cotton  points  out  is  one  requiring  a  remedy ;  and  we  wish 
all  success  to  the  educational  experiment  which  he  proposes  to 
make.  The  discussion  of  such  a  topic  in  a  volume  of  sermons 
will  doubtless  give  offence  to  those  who  would  separate  things 
sacred  from  things  secular  by  an  impassable  barrier  of  demarca- 
tion. But  sounder  minds  will  recognise  in  this  no  incongruity 
with  efforts  which  strive  to  blend  religion  with  the  daily  work  of 
life,  and  views  which  regard  the  whole  machinery  of  education 
as  subservient  to  the  formation  of  Christian  character. 


Art.  III. — The  Newcomes.  Memoirs  of  a  most  respectable  Family. 
Edited  by  Arthur  Pendennis,  Esq.  With  illustrations  on 
steel  and  wood  by  Richard  Doyle.  2  vols.,  8vo.,  London, 
1855. 

THIS  is  Mr.  Thackeray's  masterpiece,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  masterpieces  of  English  fiction,  if  fiction  is  the 
proper  term  to  apply  to  the  most  minute  and  faithful  transcript 
of  actual  life  which  is  anywhere  to  be  found.  The  ordinary 
resource  of  novelists  is  to  describe  characters  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  to  show  them  influenced  by  passions  which  seldom 
operate  in  their  excess  with  each  individual,  and  to  make 
them  actors  in  adventures  which  in  their  aggregate  happen  to 
few  or  none.  It  is  the  picked  passages  of  existence  which  they 
represent,  and  these  again  are  often  magnified  and  coloured 
beyond  the  measure  of  nature.  Mr.  Thackeray  looks  at  life 
under  its  ordinary  aspects,  and  copies  it  with  a  fidelity  and 
artistic  skill  which  are  surprising.  Men,  women,  and  children 
talk,  act,  and  think  in  his  pages  exactly  as  they  are  talking, 
acting,  and  thinking  at  every  hour  of  every  day.     The  same 
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tboms,  the  majority  of  them  self-planted,  are  festering  in  myriads 
of  bosoms;  tke  same  false  ambition  and  crooked  devices  are 
fermenting  in  a  thousand  hearts  ;  the  same  malice,  lyirig,  and 
slandering  in  all  their  grades,  petty  and  great,  are  issuing  from 
legions  of  mouths,  and  the  same  mixture  of  kindness. and  gene- 
rosity are  checking  and  tempering  the  evil.  You  find  yourself  in 
the  saloon  where  upon  gala  days  you  are  a  guest ;  in  the  house 
you  frequent  as  a  familiar  friend ;  in  the  club  of  which  you  are  a 
member ;  you  meet  there  your  acquaintances,  you  hear  again  the 
conversation  which  you  have  often  heard  before,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  unlikely  that  among  the  assembled  company  you  may  be 
startled  by  coming  upon  the  very  image  of  yourself.  Truth  is  never 
sacrificed  to  piquancy.  The  characters  in  the  *  Newcomes '  are 
not  more  witty,  wise,  or  farcical  than  their  prototypes ;  the  dull, 
the  insipid,  and  the  foolish,  speak  according  to  their  own  fashion 
and  not  with  the  tongue  of  the  author ;  the  events  which  befall 
them  are  nowhere  made  exciting  at  the  expense  of  probability. 
Just  as  the  stream  of  life  runs  on  through  these  volumes,  so  may 
it  be  seen  to  flow  in  the  world  itself  by  whoever  takes  up  the 
same  position  on  the  bank. 

A  notion  prevails  that  to  keep  thus  close  to  reality  precludes 
imagination,  as  if  it  was  possible  to  furnish  an  entire  novel — ^plot, 
persons,  and  conversations — exclusively  or  even  mainly  from 
memory.  The  difference  between  him  who  wanders  in  fancy*s  maze, 
and  him  who  stoops  to  truth,  is  not  that  one  creates  and  the  other 
copies,  but  that  the  first  goes  further  than  nature  and  the  second 
invents  in  obedience  to  its  laws.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  this  end 
that  every  character  should  have  its  living  counterpart  The 
diversities  of  men  and  women  are  like  the  infinite  number  of 
substances  in  the  material  world,  which  are  made  up  of  a  few 
elementary  bodies  in  varying  proportions.  In  the  case  of  our  own 
kind  familiarity  with  the  elements  enables  the  novelist  to  frame 
fresh  compounds,  and  the  reader  to  judge  of  their  fidelity  to 
nature.  Though  we  may  never  have  set  eyes  upon  the  identical 
personage,  we  can  pronounce  upon  his  qualities,  and  determine 
whether  they  are  separately  consistent  with  truth  and  in 
harmony  with  each  other.  For  all  the  exactness  with  which 
Mr.  Thackeray  follows  life,  it  will  be  found  that  each  cha- 
racter is  usually  in  its  aggregate  an  original  conception.  The 
range  is  unusually  wide,  and  from  the  most  noble  the  Marquis 
of  JParintosh  down  to  little  Miss  Cann,  the  humble  governess 
who  gives  lessons  by  the  hour,  the  many  persons  of  every  degree 
who  compose  the  miscellaneous  group  are  marked  by  traits  as 
4listinctive  as  the  features  of  their  faces.  Some  of  them  appear 
and  re-appear  at  long  intervals,  some  grow  up  before  the  reader. 
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and  in  all  the  stages  of  tbeir  progress,  and  the  various  attita^ 
under  which  they  are  represented,  there  is  still  not  a  line  out  of 
drawing,  not  a  touch  out  of  place.  There  is  always  the  same 
individuality,  but  it  is  modified  by  the  changes  which  time  and 
circumstances  produce. 

'  So  much  the  more  oar  carver's  excellence, 
Which  lets  go  by  some  sixteen  years.' 

It  is  indeed  a  marvellous  perception  of  truth  of  character 
which  can  thus  keep  every  member  of  the  crowd  so  continuously 
fetithful  to  his  own  nature,  a  rare  tact  which,  without  the  least 
exaggeration,  can  impart  interest  to  so  much  which  in  society  is 
wearying  and  commonplace  as  well  as  to  that  which  is  intrinsi- 
cally winning. 

•However  the  exaltedness  of  some  minds,  or  rather,  as  I 
ahrewdly  suspect,  their  insipidity  and  want  of  feeling  or  obser- 
vation, may  make  them  insensible  to  these  light  things,  I  mean 
such  as  characterise  and  paint  nature,  yet  surely  they  are  as 
weighty  and  much  more  useful  than  your  grave  discourses  upon 
the  mind,  the  passions,  and  what  not.'  So  wrote  Gray  of  the 
novels,  French  and  English,  of  his  day,  but  to  no  work  of  ficticm 
is  the  opinion  more  emphatically  applicable  than  to  the  ^  New- 
comes.'  A  writer  who  depicts  life  with  perfect  fidelity,  and  in- 
dulges in  no  corrupting  descriptions  of  vice,  must,  whether  he 
designs  it  or  not,  be  a  powerful  moralist.  The  gloss  which  men 
put  upon  their  motives,  the  meanness,  the  selfishness,  the  deceit 
which  they  endeavour  to  bide  from  the  world  and  from  them- 
selves, are  as  palpable  as  the  actions  they  have  prompted,  when 
the  complete  transaction  is  recorded  in  plain  terms,  with  as  little 
extenuation  as  malice.  What  a  transparent  device  is  a  juggler's 
trick  when  the  petty  mechanism  by  which  he  works  has  been 
exposed  to  our  gaze!  But  Mr.  Thackeray  has  not  left  his 
moral  to  be  inferred.  He  has  taken  care  to  point  it  for  himself, 
and  to  show  that  he  has  a  direct  purpose  of  exposing  the  foibles 
and  misdoings  which  most  easily  beset  mankind.  In  the  days  of 
the  *  Spectator,'  Addison,  with  exquisite  humour,  laughed  away 
many  of  the  social  follies  of  his  age.  Alongside  the  papers 
in  which  his  delicate  pencil  had  drawn  with  such  refined  satiric 
touches  the  weaknesses  of  beaux,  belles,  and  country  squires,  were 
graver  essays  recommending  industry,  truth,  and  cheerfulness. 
Mr.  Thackeray  disclaims  the  assumption  of  the  preacher's  oflBce, 
but  in  reality,  while  eschewing  all  hacknied  discourses  on  virtue 
and  vice,  he  enforces  maxims  as  serious  and  as  important,  as  any 
that  are  contained  in  the  didactic  parts  of  the  Spectator,  and  much 
more  impressive  and  profound.  If  he  had  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne  he  would  have  been  a  celebrated  member  of  the 
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froup  of  wits  who  {amished  such  deligbiful  minSatUDei  of  life»  oad 
such  graceful  little  lectures  for  the  reading  public  of  that  genera- 
lion.  He  would  have  dealt  out  bis  knowledge  of  men  and  man- 
ners in  fragments,  cut  his  pictures  to  fit  the  diminutiye  frame  of 
a  daily  sheet,  and  alternated  social  sketches  with  moral  admoni- 
tions. Ife  would  haye  put  Mrs.  Hobson  Newcome  and  her 
mnr^  into  one  number,  and  a  f<»mal  dissertation  upon  hypocrisy 
into  another.  In  obedience  to  the  taste  of  the  age,  he  now  writes 
novels  instead  of  essays,  paints  a  large  piece,  crowded  with 
figures,  instead  of  a  long  line  of.  single  portraits,  and  blends 
together  grare  and  gay,  light  railleries  and  stem  nphraidingis. 
The  censors  of  Queen  Anne's  fashionable  subjects  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  externals,  to  the  fopperies  of  dress  and  the 
offences  against  good  breeding ;  Mr.  Thackeray,  without  neglect- 
ing these,  goes  a  vast  deal  deeper,  and  in  this  respect  is  a  more 
interesting  and  forcible  castigator  of  the  pomps  and  vanities,  the 
licensed  artifices  and  flagrant  trickeries  of  the  world.  If  the 
bad  are  not  made  good  by  the  lesson,  the  good  will  at  least  be 
made  better.  Those  who  are  not  too  dull  or  too  hardened  to 
learn  will  rise  up  from  these  volumes  with  an  increased  scorn  of 
everything  ungenerous,  sordid,  and  deceptive,  and  there  is  no 
one  so  perfect  that  he  will  not  stumble  in  his  progress  upon 
infirmities  which  are  his  own.  Even  Colonel  Newcome  himself, 
if  he  could  have  read  his  history,  would  have  found  something  to 
mend. 

To  reduce  what  is  loathsome  and  contemptible  to  its  native 
deformity  is  only  a  part  of  the  duty  which  devolves  upon  the 
faithful  chronicler  of  human  life.  He  has  to  make  amiability 
attractive,  and  to  win  sympathy  for  modest  worth.  Mr.  Thackeray 
has  nobly  redeemed  in  the  ^  Newoomes'  the  defect  alleged  against 
his  former  novels — that  they  were  more  employed  in  satirising 
evil  than  in  setting  forth  excellence.  His  present  production  gains 
by  the  change.  The  larger  infusion  of  benevolence,  honour,  and 
disinterestedness  into  the  story  makes  it  pleasanter  to  read,  and 
gives,  we  think,  a  juster  notion  of  the  world.  Though  every 
character  he  has  drawn  has  undoubtedly  its  counterpart, — the 
worthless,  the  crafty,  the  insignificant,  and  the  foolish,  much  as 
they  flourish  in  particular  soils,  are  not,  we  will  hope,  %o  thick  set 
as  a  rule  as  they  appear  in  '  Vanity  Fair/  Nor  probably  did  Mr. 
Thackeray  intend  them  to  be  considered  as  equitable  representa- 
tives of  the  human  race  any  more  than  he  meant  Charles  Honey- 
man  for  an  average  sample  of  English  divines.  A  novelist  selects 
the  characters  which  he  conceives  to  be  best  suited  to  the  turn  of 
his  talents,  and  describes  the  double-dealing  of  Tartuffe  without 
the  least  purpose  of  impeaching  the  rectitude  of  Mr.  Abraham 
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Adams.  To  this  we  most  add,  that  much  as  bad  and  good 
people  are  mixed  up  in  the  world,  and  many  as  are  the  points  at 
which  they  come  into  contact,  those  who  strive  for  particular 
objects  chiefly  associate  with  the  persons  through  whom  they  can 
get  what  they  desire.  They  avoid  the  rest  and  are  avoided  by 
them.  ^The  poor  and  the  deceitful  man  meet  together/  says 
Solomon ;  ^  the  Lord  lighteneth  both  their  eyes.'  The  discrimi- 
nation, that  is  to  say,  with  which  Providence  has  endowed  them 
shows  each  that  what  he  seeks  is  not  to  be  obtained  from  the 
other,  and  they  recognise  that  their  course  is  by  different  ways. 
Thus  when  Mr.  Thackeray  undertakes  in  *  Vanity  Fair '  to  follow 
the  black  sheep  in  their  wanderings,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  their 
path  should  never  lie  long  together  with  the  whiter  portion  of 
the  flock.  Altogether  the  charge  of  cynicism,  so  often  urged 
against  him,  was  always  exaggerated,  and  is  now  become  an 
anachronism.  Some  asserted,  in  spite  of  a  hundred  signal  and 
touching  proofs  to  the  contrary,  that  he  had  no  belief  in  good- 
ness. Others  mistook  his  delicate  and  often  subtle  irony  for  grave 
injunctions  to  practise  the  misdeeds*  he  condemned.  With  many 
more,  the  objection  was  not  the  indignant  remonstrance  of  virtue, 
but  the  angry  cry  of  vice  surprised  in  its  ambush.  People 
found  themselves  turned  inside  out,  ^- their  frailties  hung  as 
badges  about  their  necks,  written  upon  their  backs,  pinned  upon 
their  sleeves.  The  natural  impulse  was  to  deny  the  resemblance, 
and  declare  the  exposure  a  calumny. 

*  Fiction  holds  a  double  mirror, 
One  for  truth,  and  one  for  error : 
That  looks  hideous,  fierce  and  frightful : 
This  is  flattering  and  delightful ; 
That  we  throw  away  as  foul, 
Sit  by  this  and  dress  the  soul.' 

Another  indictment  preferred  against  Mr,  Thackeray  is  that  he 
encourages  the  notion  that  to  go  certain  lengths  in  sinning  is  our 
appointed  course,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  wade  through  pol- 
luted streams  to  get  into  clear  waters.  Novelists  may  fairly,  if 
they  please,  exercise  their  fancy  in  framing  beings  of  ideal  per- 
fection, though,  contrary  to  a  common  opinion,  we  believe  that  it 
requires  a  stronger  effort  of  genius  to  represent  men  and  women 
as  they  are  than  as  they  ought  to  be.  It  demands  no  great 
knowledge  of  human  nature  to  personify  the  virtues.  But 
because  a  novelist  declines  this  course  and  depicts  the  existing 
world,  instead  of  drawing  from  his  abstract  notions  of  mcH^ity, 
it  is  a  perverse  and  unwarrantable  reading  of  his  intentions  to  say 
that  he  holds  up  licentiousness  for  imitation.  To  state,  and  state 
truly,  that  particular  things  have  been,  and  according  to  all  ezpe- 
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nmcewin  be,  it  not  to  maintain  that  they  rniiti  be, — to  assert  tbat 

^j  are  asaal  is  not  to  insist  that  they  are  inevitable.     Mrs.  Opie 

wrote  a  book  called  ^  Illustrations  of  Lying/  to  show  how  pervading 

wu  the  vice.     Was  this  to  constitute  her  a  patron  of  falsehood  r 

Far  from  being  obnoxious  to  the  charge  which  has  been  made 

igainst  him,  no  writer  of  fiction  has  surpassed  Mr.  Thackeray  in 

the  force  with  which  he  sets  forth  the  beauty  of  pure  hearts,  and 

the  contempt  which  he  casts  upoi  everything  evil,  however  gilded 

hj  snccess.     It  is  the  very  loftiness  of  his  sense  of  the  power  of 

goodness  which  has  sometimes  laid  him  open  to  misconstruction. 

An  able  critic  who  admires   *  good  Dobbin  with  his  faithful 

heart,*  asks,   *Why  should   the    Major   have  splay   feet,   Mr. 

Thackeray  ?*    Why  should  he  not?    They  have  the  low  notions 

of  the  rightful  supremacy  of  worth  who  can  only  appreciate  it 

vhen  it  comes  recommended  by  well-turned  feet  and  a  handsome 

^  and  figure.     He  is  the  true  moralist  who  asserts  its  supe- 

noritj  over  corporeal  attributes,  and  refuses  to  believe  that  a 

nrtoons  man  is  less  deserving  of  admiration  because  his  limbs 

ve  domsj,  as  certain  Athenians  considered  Socrates  an  object  of 

inicale  because  he  had  prominent  eyes,  thick  lips,  and  a  pro* 

teberant  belly.     But  there  is  another  answer  to  the  question. 

Although  there  is  not  an  invariable  connexion  between  men's 

P^nons  and  their  virtues,  it  frequently  happens  that  those  whose 

S^pearaoce  is  the  least  advantageous  are  remarkable  for  amiability, 

^  the  simple  cause  tbat  they  escape  many  of  the  temptations 

^  nnities  which  beset  the  well-favoured.     If  Dobbin  had  had 

oothmg  to  keep  him  humble,  if  he  had  been  an  Apollo  or  an 

Adonis,  he  would  probably  have  ceased  to  be  *  ffood  Dobbin  with 

^faithful  heart.'     The  notion  is  not  peculiar  to  Mr.  Thackeray. 

No  one  has  had  a  clearer  perception  of  this  truth  than  the  fellow- 

^^oins  who  drew  Tom  Pinch  and  Traddles  and  a  score  of  other 

*^^ples  of  uncouth  worth.     If  ever  anybody  was  free  from  the 

'T^'oich  of  attempting  to  lower  the  respect  for  moral  excellence 

^^gh  bodily  defects,  Mr.  Thackeray  is   that  man.     In  his 

pcscnt  tale,  J.  J.  Ridley,  the  most  contemptible  in  appearance, 

^  the  one  genius  of  the  book.     With  all  his  tendency,  in  fact, 

to  »tire,  Mr.  Thackeray  has  nowhere  employed  it  in  his  novels 

}Voa  improper  objects.     *  Surely,'  says  Fielding,  *  he  has  a  very 

^-framed  mind  who  can  look  on  ugliness,  infirmity,  or  poverty  as 

'i^^lons  in  themselves ;  but  when  ugliness  aims  at  the  applause 

of  beanty,  or  lameness  endeavours  to  display  its  agility,  it  is  then 

^  these  unfortunate  circumstances,  which  at  first  moved  our 

<!<»npassion,  tend  only  to  raise  our  mirth.*     The  author  of  the 

^Newcomes '  has  never  forgotten  this  canon  of  good  taste  and 

S^od  feeling.     Calamity,  physical  and  mental,  is  safe  from  his 
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lash ;  he  would  «s  toon  think  of-  striking  a  woman.  Fake  pr6- 
tension  and  imposture,  the  aflectaticms  and  the  hypocrisies,  the 
duperies  and  the  greediness  of  life,  are  his  dK>aeo  and  legitimate 
prey,  and  well  may  the  daws  with  their  peacock  stmt  and  plumage 
hegin  to  chatter  and  scream  when  a  hawk  of  liie  Thackeray 
tribe  is  with  beak  and  talons  plucking  them  bare. 

Mr.  Thackeray,  beyond  all  other  novelists,  loves  to  oomment 
upon  his  own  text — to  stop  in  his  story,  indulge  in  reflections, 
analyse  the  motives  of  his  characters,  and  cross-examine  his 
readers  upon  their  individual  propensities.  His  book  is  in 
many  parts  a  discourse  upon  human  nature  illustrated  by  ex- 
amples. These  disquisitions  would  be  blemishes  if  they  were 
not  signal  beauties ;  but  the  skill  with  which  he  unravels  the 
complex  windings  of  the  heart,  the  art  with  which  specioos  and 
conventional  malpractices  are  shown  under  their  proper  aspects, 
the  pensive  tenderness  of  the  sentiments,  the  charm  of  the  com- 
position, has  won  general  admiration  for  passages  which,  were 
they  less  perfect,  would  cumber  the  tale.  As  it  is,  there  is 
nothing  which  could  so  little  be  spared,  ft  is  by  this  means 
that  the  reader,  who  is  condemning  the  proceedings  of  the 
personages  in  the  story,  finds  himself  unexpectedly  accused 
of  a  like  crime,  and  the  virtuous  juror  has  hardly  ddivered 
his  verdict  before  he  is  dragged  to  the  bar.  Ethel  Newcomc 
is  represented  as  riding  with  Clive  in  a  railway  carriage  to 
Brighton,  under  circumstances  which  the  novelist  is  aware 
will  provoke  the  csensure  of  rigorists.  The  minutely  described 
journey  is  over,  and  the  chapter  is  ended  all  but  a  single  qoesooa 
addressed  to  those  austere  judges  who  search  for  Mack  hairs  m 
the  ermine  of  their  neighbours.  '  I  ask  any  gentleman  and  lather 
of  a  family,  when  he  was  immensely  smitten  with  his  present 
wife,  Mrs.  Brown,  if  he  had  met  her  travelling  with  her  maid, 
in  the  mail,  when  there  was  a  vacant  place,  what  would  he  him- 
self have  done  ? '  Thus  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Brown  is  perpctoally 
stopped,  and  he  suddenly  drops  the  stone  he  was  about  to  flings 

Many  9f  these  moralisings  and  reflections  are  pervaded  by  « 
mild  and  tranquil  melanc^ly,  which  give  them  a  strong  hold 
upon  the  heart.  Mr.  Thackeray  has  shown  himself  in  a  hun- 
dred passages  of  his  story  a  consummate  master  of  genuine 
pathos.  To  draw  tears  is  a  vulgar  art ;  it  can  be  done  by  the 
clumsiest  workmen,  and  the  most  unnatural  fictions,  for  theft 
are  some  distresses  which  always  work  upon  the  feelings,  and 
the  more  morbid  and  melo-dramatic  the  scene  the  larger  tbf 
tribute  of  sobs  bom  the  idle  devourer  of  romances.  Mr.  Thack^ 
eray's  pathos  is  of  a  higher  and  purer  kind.  By  a  line,  or  a< 
allusion,  he  recalls  a  train  of  tender  recollections,  and  stirs  n| 
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sleeping^  sadness  into  life.  So  detioate  is  the  tmicli  hj  wfaidi 
he  awakens  sorrowful  emotions^  ihat  we  are  aspt  to  imagine 
diat  we  alone  have  entered  into  his  meaning  wntil  we  learn 
how  many  have  been  affiected  by  the  same  passage  in  the  same 
way.  In  the  longer  scenes  of  misfortune  and  grief  his  tact 
never  forsakes  him ;  there  is  a  chasteness  of  descriptton,  a  skilftd 
and  sparing  selection  of  details,  a  manliness  of  tone  which  k 
would  be  difiScnlt  to  overpraise.  He  knows  what  to  relate,  and 
what  simply  to  indicate ;  he  understands  the  sacrecfasess  of  sorrow, 
-and  never  rends  away  the  veil  from  we^ii^  feces. 

Mr.  Thackeray  is  a  humourist,  as  «very  writer  of  fiction  must 
be  who  takes  an  extended  view  of  human  nature.  There  are  few 
persons  who  do  not  deviate  in  some  particular  from  common 
forms  or  common  sense ;  who  are  not  guilty  of  some  vanity, 
•affectation,  whim,  or  inconsistency,  which,  however  far,  perchance, 
from  promoting  mirth  among  those  who  have  to  bear  with  them, 
are  comic  in  the  description.  The  simple  Colonel  Newcome, 
when  he  fancies  himself  an  adept  in  the  wiles  of  the  world, 
though^  ^  if  he  had  lived  to  be  as  old  as  Jahaleel,  a  boy  could 
still  have  cheated  him ;'  Mrs.  Hobson  worshipping  rank,  and 
pretending  to  despise  the  society  she  cannot  obtain  ;  the  airs  and 
cowardice  of  Barnes  ;  the  self-importance  and  primness  of  Miss 
Honeyman,  who,  instead  of  feeling  ashamed  at  being  a  gende- 
woman  reduced  to  let  lodgings,  is  proud  to  be  a  lodging-house 
keeper  who  was  once  a  gentle-woman ;  the  clerical  impostures  of 
her  bland  brother,  the  French-English  of  Paul  de  Florae,  and  his 
efforts  to  personate  John  Bull ;  Mr.  Gandish  insisting  upon  the 
indifference  to  *  igh  art '  as  shown  in  the  neglect  of  his  monster 
pictures,  and  talking  of  the  heroic  in  his  vulgar  langvmge,  afford 
a  hundred  examples  of  the  ridiculous.  Most  of  the  actors  in 
the  Newcomes  are  tinged  with  it,  but  the  quality  is  always  in 
subjection  to  truth.  There  is  none  of  the  farcical  extravagance 
which  calls  forth  peals  of  laughter,  always  easy  to  be  provoked 
by  absurdity  and  caricature.  In  Frederick  BayhMn  there  is  s 
two-fold  source  of  merriment,  for  besides  the  smiles  produced 
by  unconscious  infirmities,  there  is  a  fertile  vein  of  fun  in  his 
expedients  and  vivacity.  It  is  a  peculiar  charm  of  ^e  light  and 
pleasant  wit  which  sparkles  through  the  nairative  that  it  never 
has  the  air  of  being  studied.  It  shines  forth  in  a  name,  an  epithet, 
a  parenthesis,  in  numberless  nndefinable  ways,  and  always  as  if 
it  sprung  out  of  the  subject,  and  had  not  been  introduced  for  the 
sake  of  being  facetious. 

The  execution  of  the  work  is  not  below  Ae  conception. 
Mr.  Thackeray  is  deeply  imbued  with  all  our  best  literature. 
JNnmerons  phrases  and  fragments  of  sentences  attest  his  fami- 
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liaritj  with  the  classic  authors  of  hi«  country — ^a  familiaritj  which 
is  not  less  surely  shown  hy  the  perennial  flow  of  his  easy  and 
graceful  language.  There  is  no  appearance  of  eiFort,  no  studied 
artifice  of  composition^  but  neither  is  there  any  approach  to 
baldness  in  the  simplicity  of  his  phraseology,  or  to  carelessness 
in  the  freedom  of  his  style.  The  narrative  runs  on  in  a  rich 
abundance  of  strong,  idiomatic,  sterling  English,  often  applied 
in  a  novel  and  felicitous  manner,  and  sufficiently  adorned  by 
occasional  metaphors  of  the  same  masculine  stamp.  He  even 
manages  to  give  additional  raciness  by  the  not  unfrequent  use  of 
colloquial  vulgarisms,  which  if  they  were  introduced  with  less 
skill  would  debase  his  style.  It  is  with  reluctance  we  confess 
that  he  has  turned  language  to  good  account  which  in  all  other 
hands  has  hitherto  revolted  every  person  of  cultivated  mind,  for 
,we  fear  the  evil  effects  of  his  example,  and  are  sorry  the  black 
patches  should  heighten  the  beauty. 

*  The  stories  he  reads,'  says  Mr.  Thackeray,  speaking  of  the 
objections  urged  by  the  critic,  *and  the  characters  drawn  in 
them,  are  old  sure  enough.  What  stories  are  new  ?  All  types 
of  all  characters  march  through  all  fables.'  It  may  be  so ;  but  it 
is  equally  certain  that  these  points  of  resemblance  do  not  neces- 
sarily interfere  with  the  claim  to  originality.  It  is  not,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  the  crude  passions  with  which  the 
novelist  works  that  constitute  him  a  copyist,  any  more  than 
the  beauties  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  can  be  said  to  be  copied 
from  the  virgins  of  Raphael  because  both  have  noses,  eyes, 
and  mouths.  Colonel  Newcome  has  several  leading  qualities 
in  common  with  Uncle  Toby — both  are  soldiers,  both  simple 
as  children,  both  overflowing  with  benevolence — but  they  differ 
as  widely  as  did  the  costume  of  Marlborough's  hero,  the 
cocked  haty  Ramillie  wig,  and  scarlet  breeches,  from  the  blue 
swallow-tail  coat  and  duck  trousers  of  the  Indian  dragoon. 
Though  human  nature  is  always  the  same,  propensities  contract 
a  certain  individuality  from  their  owner,  and  are  modified  in 
their  expression  by  those  accompaniments  and  manners  which 
.  are  perpetually  changing.  The  world  of  *  fable-land '  will  never 
be  exhausted ;  each  generation  will  supply  new  materials  for 
the  novelist  no  less  than  for  the  historian,  and  whoever  has 
the  cunning  to  reproduce  truly  what  is  passing  before  his  eyes 
will  by  that  very  circumstance  be  an  original  writer.  In  the 
Newcoraes  we  have  *  the  form  and  pressure  of  the  very  age  and 
body  of  the  time '  as  regards  huge  masses  of  society ;  and  the 
author  not  having  been  forestalled  by  contemporaries,  is  safe 
.  from  the  rivalry  of  predecessors.  But  more  than  this,  he  is,  in 
the  whole  construction  of  his  story,  in  his  style,  in  his  sentiments. 
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unlike  any  other  novelist ;  there  is  not  one  of  whom  it  is  truer  to 
mssert  that  he  is  a  voice  and  not  an  echo.  Fielding  is  the  genius 
whom  he  most  nearly  resembles — for  there  is  the  same  manliness, 
the  same  fidelity  to  nature,  the  same  deep  and  precise  knowledge 
of  the  mixed  motives  which  influence  mankind;  but  there  is 
little  similarity  in  the  application  of  these  qualities,  which,  if  a 
comparison  were  instituted,  would  be  found  to  have  produced 
rather  a  contrast  than  a  parallel. 

Although  Mr.  Thackeray  is  not  an  imitator  of  others,  it  has 
sometimes  been  objected  that  he  repeats  himself.  This  is  a 
chai^  which  may  be  preferred  against  every  master  of  the  craft 
What  novelist  who  has  written  more  than  a .  single  great  work 
has  not  in  some  degree  re-trodden  the  circle  in  which  he  first 
walked  with  success  ?  Is  it  Fielding,  Richardson,  Smollett,  or 
Scott?  In  truth,  it  is  to  complain  that  genius,  in  itself  so 
rare,  is  not  multiplied  indefinitely  in  the  same  individual,  that 
a  man  has  one  mind  instead  of  fifty,  and  that  a  dozen  dissimilar 
firuits  cannot  be  gathered  in  successive  crops  from  the  same  tree. 
Those  who,  ambitious  of  the  praise  of  variety,  have  endeavoured 
altogether  to  change  their  hand,  have  usually  failed  in  the  attempt, 
or  have  been  reduced  to  copy  from  existing  models.  The  fair  test 
to  apply  to  each  succeeding  production  of  an  author  is,  whether 
it  has  enough  of  novelty  and  excellence  to  give  pleasure  to  the 
reader,  and  make  him  feel  that  he  would  have  been  a  loser  by  its 
Buppressioa  Who,  when  future  generations  speak  of  '  Vanity 
Fair '  and  *  Pendennis '  as  we  now  talk  of  ^  Tom  Jones '  and 
*  Joseph  Andrews,'  of  *  Roderick  Random'  and  *  Humphry 
Qinker,*  would  be  willing  that  the  *  Newcomes'  should  have  been 
wanting  to  the  series  ?  Mr.  Thackeray  sometimes  dips  his  bowl 
into  the  old  well ;  but  the  new  springs  he  has  opened  are  many 
in  number,  deeper  in  their  source,  and  the  waters  that  flow  from 
them  more  fresh  and  sparkling.  The  goad  which  is  applied 
too  freely  by  contemporary  criticism  to  abate  the  pride,  or  stimu- 
late the  flagging  imagination  of  popular  authors,  is  at  any  rate 
not  called  for  in  the  present  instance.  Posterity,  which  adopts 
another  standard,  and  measures  rather  bv  depth  than  superficies, 
would  not  be  likely  to  depreciate  Mr.  Thackeray  even  if  he  had 
confined  himself  to  far  narrower  bounds.  Sir  Walter  Scott  had 
a  genius  more  facile,  fertile,  and  various  than  Fielding,  but  there 
is  nothing  so  perfect  and  profound  in  the  multifarious  romances 
of  the  author  of  *Waverley'  as  the  first  half  of  *Tom  Jones;' 
and  by  virtue  of  this  superiority  of  excellence  most  would  con- 
sider that  ^the  father  of  the  English  novel'  still  retained  his 
title  to  be  called  the  greatest  of  English  novelists.     Tried  by 
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this  ruk  Ae  ^  Newcokmes'  alone  would  eniure  Mr.  Thackeraj  a 
lofty  pedestal. 

There  are  not  majsy  defects  in  the  work  to  set  against  its 
laerits.  Rapiditj  of  movement^  a  throDg  of  incidents,  is  never 
a  characteiistic  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  stories;  and  such  is  the 
interest  he  excitea  hy  the  development  of  his  characters,  that  we 
do  not  usually  desire  that  he  should  quicken  his  pace.  Sometimes^ 
however,  he  lingers  too  long,  and  we  are  only  surprised  that  in  a 
copious  novel,  of  which  the  precise  length  is  fixed  at  starting,  and 
of  which  the  beginning  is  given  to  the  world  before  the  middle 
and  end  are  composed,  there  sliould  not  be  more  than  two  or  three 
scenes  which  have  been  unduly  drawn  out  to  fill  their  ample  frames, 
A  more  substantial  fault  is  the  part  which  is  asaigoed  to  Laura 
Pendemiis — a  portrait  in  itself  as  true  to  life  as  any  in  the  book. 
There  is  a  pragmatic  assumption  about  her  goodness,  an  air  of 
prudery  and  self-conceit — the  strings  by  which  she  leads  her 
pliant  husband,  who  esteems  her  the  more  for  her  pretension — 
but  which  render  the  praises  bestowed  upon  her^  and  the  general 
confidence  reposed  in  her,  somewhat  distastefnl.  Pendenois 
himself  is,  ta  be  sure,  the  ostensible  writer,  and  the  admiration 
he  entertains  fov  his  wife,  and  his  parade  of  her  virtues  before 
the  public^  are,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  consistent  traits  in  hia 
character ;  but  then  again  we  are  by  no  means  reconciled  to  Uiia 
exhibition  of  uxorious  weakness  in  the  reputed  author  of  the 
book,  who  does  not  even  offer  the  usual  apology,-^*  though  I 
say  it  that  shouldn't.'  In  fact,  Arthur  Pendennia  becomes  an 
execresence.  As  long  aa  he  was  kept  in  the  back-ground  he  was 
neither  an  ornament  nor  a  blemish,  but  when  he  comes  forward  as 
an  actor  in  the  story,,  as  well  as  the  narrator  of  it,  we  wish  him 
away,  and  should  prefer  that  Mr.  Thackeray  would  tell  his  own 
tale  without  the  unnecessary  interposition  of  an  Editor.  The 
advantage  of  the  auto4>iogrs^hical  novel  is,  that  where  the  hero 
and  the  historian  are  the  same,  an  appearance  of  reality  can  be 
given  to  events,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  ^  Gulliver  *  of  Swift,  and  the 
^  History  of  the  Plagtie,'  the  ^  Robinson  Crusoe '  and  '  Colonel 
Jack '  of  De  Fo^  which  almost  amounts  to  a  perfect  illusion. 
But  when  the  bulk  of  the  story  is  related  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  the  auto-biogr^hical  method  is  too  sparingly  employed  to 
secure  any  of  its  benefits,  a  pretended  editor,  Ousting  himsdf 
from  time  to  time  upon  the  notice  of  the  reader^  appears  aa 
officious  and  ofiensive  personage.  It  has  the  additioml  draw- 
back that  the  fictitious  author  is  quite  unwc^thy  to  hold  the  pea 
of  the  veritable  master.  However  modest  it  may  be  in  Mr. 
Thackeray  to  ascribe  hia  writings  ta  a  person  of  no  gveater 
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calibre  than  his  very  inadequate  represcirtative,  the  incongniitj  is 
too  glarii^y  and  no  one  can  for  an  instant  bring*  himself  to  beliere 
that  the  intnuuTe  Mr.  Pendenms  could  hare  written  the  ^  New- 
ccHnes. 

That  there  is  litde  plot,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  and 
that  little  of  no  rmtj  exciting  kind,  is  not  to  be  numbered,  in 
oar  opinion,  unoag  the  defects  of  the  tale.  To  be  hurried  on 
in  breathless  suspense  distracts  the  attention  from  the  merits  of 
a^le,  sentiment,  and  character,  and  appeals  chieflj  to  minds 
wiiich  aie  incapable  of  appreciating  more  sterling  qualities. 
Mr.  Thackeiaj  has  simply  been  faithful  to  the  instincts  of  his 
genius.  The  tme  and  the  probable  are  his  domain,  and  he 
intnitiTely  caste  aside  whatever  offends  against  his  theory  of 
Ids  art.  Few  lives  would  furnish  the  outlines  of  romantic 
storiesy  bot  every  person  has  his  hopes  and  fears,  his  pas- 
sions and  trials  which  are  unceasingly  in  play  beneath  the 
smooth  routine  which  scarce  presents  a  salient  point  to  the 
common  observer.  The  merit  of  the  plan  can  only  be  fully  esti* 
mated  by  those  who  are  aware  how  much  easier  it  is  to  imagine 
marvels  than  to  devise  details,  which  shall  be  at  once  unhacknied, 
attractive,  and  consistent  with  the  ordinary  realities  of  life.  The 
weak  part  of  the  plot  is  the  clumsy  and  now  stale  device  by  which 
Clive  and  Ethel  are  brought  together  at  last.  The  earliest  author, 
whoever  he  may  be,  did  not  gain  in  originality  what  he  lost  in 
propriety  of  design,  when  to  vary  the  old  and  approved  method 
by  which  lovers  are  carried  through  tortuous  paths  and  much  suf- 
fering to  the  foot  of  the  altar,  he  involved  the  hero  in  a  preliminary 
marriage  with  somebody  who  was  not  the  heroine,  and  afterwards 
fcvought  in  Death  to  cut  the  knot  it  was  impossible  to  untie.  'I'he 
relentless  ^rrant  is  not  usually  so  accommodating  as  to  kill  off 
the  first  wife  in  time  for  the  much-enduring  husband  to  contract 
a  second  marriage  with  the  first  lova  When  the  contrivance  has 
not  even  novelty  on  its  side,  it  has  nothing  to  recommend  it,* 
tiioagb  we  willingly  admit  that  Mr.  Thackeray  has  managed  it 
with  his  usnal  skill.  In  one  particular  we  miss  the  word  of  re- 
buke which  nobody  knows  better  how  to  administer  with  effect. 
It  is  consistent,  no  doubt,  with  nature  that  Clive,  finding  he  had 
made  a  mistake  in  wedding  Rosa,  should  pine  aifter  Ethel  when 
it  became  evident  that  with  a  little  further  patience  the  prize 
might  have  been  won.  But  though  there  are  precedents  for  the 
conrse,  they  appertain  to  the  evil  side  of  humanity,  and  we 
wish  that  Mr.  Thackeray  had  marked  his  consciousness  of  the 
wrong  done  to  an  unoffending  girl  by  the  neglect  of  her  husband 
and  the  passion  he  continues  to  indulge  far  Miss  Newcome.  If 
Clive  had  not  been  the  hero  of  the  utorj^  we  should  have  inferred 
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the  condemnation  without  its  being  expressed.  When  however 
he  is  represented  as  a  manly,  and,  in  the  main,  a  worthy  fellow, 
we  look  for  some  exception  to  be  made  to  the  almost  dastardly 
abandonment  of  every  attempt  to  do  his  duty  to  the  well-meaning 
puppet  he  had  taken  to  wife,  leaving  her  harsh  mother  to  jerk 
the  wire  at  the  bidding  of  her  low-minded  passions.  ^  The  shoe,' 
says  Mr.  Thackeray,  '  was  a  very  pretty  little  shoe,  but  Clive'i 
foot  was  too  big  for  it/  He  might  not  the  less  have  attempted  to 
guide  the  little  foot,  and  kindly  helped  it  to  keep  step  with  his 
own.  The  one  occasion  in  which  this  unresisting  victim  exhibits 
any  emotion  is  at  the  close  of  the  history,  when  a  visit  from  Ethel 
calls  forth  those  pangs  of  jealousy  which  agitate  hearts  that 
everything  else  has  ceased  to  stir.  '  Ah  me  I  what  a  story  was 
there ;  what  an  outburst  of  pent-up  feeling  I  what  a  passion  of 
pain  I'  But  there  are  no  struggles  on  the  part  of  Clive,  no  sab- 
sequent  remorse  to  alleviate  the  selfishness  with  which  he  plucked 
the  flower  and  then  flung  it  aside  to  wither,  because  the  perfume 
it  yielded  was  not  that  which  he  preferred.  Nevertheless  we 
must  add  Mr.  Thackeray's  apologetic  reflection,  which,  if  it  does 
not  altogether  absolve  his  hero,  is  too  good  to  be  omitted. 

*  The  little  ills  of  life  are  the  hardest  to  bear,  as  we  all  very  well 
know.  What  would  the  possession  of  a  hundred  thousand  a-year,  or 
fame,  and  the  applause  of  one's  countrymen,  or  the  loveliest  and  best^ 
beloved  woman, — of  any  glory,  and  happiness,  or  g^ood-fortune, — avail 
to  a  gentleman,  for  instance,  who  was  allowed  to  enjoy  them  only  with 
the  condition  of  wearing  a  shoe  with  a  couple  of  nails  or  sharp  pebbles 
inside  it  ?  All  fame  and  happiness  would  disappear,  and  plunge  down 
that  shoe.     All  life  would  rankle  round  those  little  nails.' 

Duration  is  of  more  importance  than  intensity.  No  ill  is  great 
of  which  the  painful  effects  are  brief,  none  is  small  of  which 
the  irritation  is  perpetual.  To  be  pricked  for  a  life-time  with 
pins  would  be  worse  than  a  single  cut  from  a  sabre,  a  never- 
ending  tooth-ache  than  the  amputation  of  a  limb. 

When  we  turn  from  the  specks  in  the  story,  and  they  are  nothing 
more,  to  the  group  of  characters  with  which  Mr.  Thackeray  has 
covered  his  thickly-peopled  canvass,  we  must  repeat  our  admira- 
tion at  the  unerring  hand  with  which  they  are  drawn.  The  real, 
though  not  the  nominal  hero,  is  Colonel  Newcome.  The  story 
begins  with  his  birth  and  ends  with  his  death,  and  it  is  he  that 
is  the  principal  object  of  interest  throughout.  He  is  the  very 
soul  of  modesty,  honour,  and  benevolence — in  every  inch  an 
ofiicer  and  a  gentleman.  His  scorn  of  everything  ungenerous 
and  ignoble  gives  a  rare  dignity  to  his  simple  nature  so  happily 
set  off  by  his  old-fashioned  courtesy,  and  we  know  of  no  other 
character  in  fiction  which  is  at  once  more  thoroughly  estimable 
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and  thoroughly  human.  With  an  expansive  kindness  of  heart 
he  has,  what  is  not  always  found  in  company  with  it,  an  extra- 
ordinary  fervour  and  stability  in  his  individual  attachments. 
Thus  his  early  affection  for  the  daughter  of  his  French  master,  an 
emigri  noble,  is  never  obliterated.  As  no  second  object  can  take 
her  place,  it  is  out  of  the  stock  of  his  general  benevolence,  and 
not  from  love,  that  he  marries  in  India  the  forlorn  widow  of  a 
brother  officer.  Being  unworthy  his  compassion,  she  makes  him 
a  bad  wife;  and  the  sole  benefit  he  derives  from  a  union, 
happily  terminated  by  her  death,  is  a  son  upon  whom  to  bestow 
die  overflowing  stores  of  his  fond  nature.  It  is  for  him  that  the 
Colonel  lives,  and  returning  from  India  to  England,  whither  the 
lad  has  been  sent  long  before,  he  knows  scarce  any  other  pleasure 
than  that  which  is  reflected  from  the  beaming  countenance  of 
his  boy.  The  first  part  of  their  intercourse  has  no  alloy,  hut 
Clive  is  at  an  age  when  a  single  stride  forwards  carries  him  from 
his  constant  place  at  his  father's  side  into  the  larger  companion- 
ship of  young  men  like  himself.  The  Colonel  now  discovers  that 
love  does  not  return  upwards  with  the  same  force  it  flows  down- 
wards, and  that  he  must  be  content  to  possess  a  divided  pro- 
perty in  the  advancing  youth.  In  this  frame  of  mind  he  goes 
back  to  India  to  complete  his  service,  his  attachment  unabated, 
and  still  resolved  to  make  the  road  of  life  as  smooth  as  a  garden- 
walk  to  his  son,  who  is  left  to  saunter  over  Europe,  and,  since 
he  has  chosen  to  be  an  artist,  to  work  or  play  at  painting 
as  he  will.  The  Colonel  'is  again  in  England,  having  made 
his  fortune  by  taking  shares  in  a  bank,  and  must  now  put 
the  crowning- stone  to  his  schemes  by  marrying  Clive,  and 
establishing  him  in  wealth  and  happiness.  As  Ethel,  the  lady 
of  the  youjig  man's  heart,  is  not  to  be  had,  the  Colonel  endea^ 
Tours  to  bring  about  a  match  with  Rosa  Mackenzie,  the  niece 
of  an  old  friend ;  and  to  this  pretty,  insipid  girl  Clive  gives 
his  hand,  partly  from  the  apathy  produced  by  the  extinction  of 
better  hopes,  and  partly  to  gratify  his  doating  father.  -The 
fabric  thus  built  up  proves  to  be  a  house  of  painted  cards, 
gaudy  and  unsubstantial.  The  prosperity  of  Clive  is  not  the 
natjaral  growth  of  circumstances ;  it  has  been  forced  upon  him 
by  the  impatient  love  of  his  father,  who  is  irritated  when  he 
sees  that  all  his  sacrifices  afid  exertions  have  only  resulted  in 
the  moodiness  and  discontent  of  the  object  of  his  idolatry.  The 
history  is  unfolded  with  a  thousand  refined  and  natural  strokes 
of  character,  but  nothing  is  more  delicately  shaded  than  th^ 
picture  of  the  Colonel  under  the  combined  influence  of  his 
domestic  disappointments  and  worldly  grandeur.  He  is  injured 
in  just  the  degree  that  so  excellent  a  person  would  be  by  riches 
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ami  fine  liviiif ;  a&d  dMKi^  the  metal  reflaaias  the  same,  spots- 
oi  tamkh  bq^  to  show  upon  its  surface.  ^  If  it  cannot  be 
said  that  his  new  life  had  changed  him,  at  least  it  had  brought 
out  faoUa  for  which  there  had  hitherto  been  no  occasion,  and 
qaalitiea  latent  before.'  In  this  interlude  <if  his  history  he 
fltands  upon  the  liberal  interest  for  Newcome  oat  of  hostility  to 
bis  nephusw,  Sir  Barnes,  and  bis,  nature  is  admirably  developed 
upon  the  occasion.  He  is  totally  ignorant  of  politics  and  has. 
compounded  a  system  out  of  his  feelings.  With  military  loyalty 
to  his  sorereign,  traditional  reverence  for  the  constitution,  and 
benevolenl  sympathy  for  the  labouring  classes,  he  is  a  contra- 
dictory medley  of  the  high  tory  and  the  socialist. 

'He  wa»  for  having  every  man  to  vote;  every  poor  man  to  labomr 
short  time  and  get  high  wages;  every  poor  curate  to  be  pakl  doable  or- 
treble ;  every  bishop  to  be  obeked  of  hb  salary,  and  disBussed  from  the 
House  of  Lords*  But  he  was  a  staunch  admirer  of  that  awembly,  and 
a  supporter  of  the  rights  of  the  erowD«  He  was  for  sweepiog  off  taxes 
£rom  the  poor,  and  as  money  must  be  raised  to  carry  on  govemmenty 
he  opined  that  the  rich  should  pay.' 

He  is  j^eaerved  from  the  further  effects  of  the  corrupting  and 
confusing  atmosphere  into  which  he  is  plunged  by  the  breakings 
of  the  bmik,  which  with  a  chivalry  t^t  scorns  all  mercantile 
considerations  he  refuses  to  abandon  when  it  is  tottering  to  its 
fall,  and  devotes  every  sixpence  he  possesses  to  the  attempt  to 
prop  it  up.  The  fortune  of  Bosa  is  swallowed  up  in  the  same 
gulf ;  and  her  penurioas,  greedy,  and  despotic  mother,,  has  also 
trusted  her  accumulations,  by  the  advice  of  the  sanguine  Colonel,, 
to  the  Bundeleund  bubUc  This  coarse,  passionate,  hardened 
woman  never  ceases  reproaching  the  noble-minded  old  man 
with  her  own  and  hes  daughter's  ruin,  and  repeatedly  tells  him 
to  his  iiaee  that  he  is  a  awmdler.  The  Colonel^  as  we  have 
said,  is  the  soul  of  honour;  he  feels  an  impatation  upon  it 
like  a  wound ;  to  this  honour  he  falls'  a  martyr.  Because  it 
was,  through  him  that  the  loss  was  incurred,  he  writhea  under  her 
invectives^  and  does  not  venture  to  raise  a  finger  to  ward  off 
blows  which  strike  him  to  the  dust.  In  spite  of  the  dfers  o£ 
assistance,  and  the  sympathy  of  friends^  his  mind  begins^ to 
break  down  uader  the  cruel  scourgings  of  his  Baean  and  brutal 
task-mistress*  When  he  has  endured  tb^n  for  a  while  he  finda 
a  new  home.  AmauitLea  are  pressed  upon  him;  doors  ate 
thrown  wide  open  to  receive  him  aa  a  liie-lcmg  guest ;  but  be 
was  educated,  and  his  son  after  him,  at  the  Cistercian  school,  or,, 
to  call  it  by  its  true  name,  the  Charter-house,,  and  be  prefers  lo 
be  appointed  one  of  the  '  poor  bvoth^s^'  and  end  his  race  where 
it  began.    like  the  st^  represented  in  the  initial  engraving  of 
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one  «£  iha  chaptexs^  b^  goes  ta  die  where  he  was  roused.  It 
was  a  bappj  thought  to  cooduct  him  to  this  asylum,  recom* 
mended  hy  old  associations,  the  humility  of  his  nature,  the 
independence  which  will  not  peuait  him  to  be  a  burthen  to 
•tbers,  and  the  appropriateness  of  the  place  for  a  wounded  and 
prostrate  spirit,  unfitted  for  society  and  anxious  to  escape  its 
notice  and  tnvmoiL  To  a  superficial  eye  it  might  seem  a  melan- 
choly close  to  a  benignant  career,  but  true  uobiJity  is  in  the 
mind  and  not  in  the  trappings  external  to  the  man.  It  is  here 
Aat  h|a  better  self  g^ins  uxulivided  sway ;  that,  elevated  above 
£rivoliiy  and  false  aspiratioasy  be  devotes  himself  to  his  prayers, 
to  his.  JBible,  to*  Heaven.  To.  hav«  been  daily  more  and  more 
leavened  by  the  world,  to  bai^  had  his  finest  impulses  stifled  in 
crowded  rooms,  to  have  been  drawn  deeper  and.  deeper  into  the 
whirl  of  ambition,,  jealousies,  and  petty  rivalries — this  is  what 
would  haiwe  been  melancholy  indeed,  however  encompassed  by 
ontwaxd  prosperity ;.  and  it  was.  impossible  for  Mr.  Thackeray, 
who  discriminates  so  acniely  between  what  ifr  solid  and  what  is 
specious,,  to  have  committed  such  treason  against  his  exquisite 
CDeation.  The.  solemn  parts  of  his  subject  are  passed  gently 
ever  with  a.  reverent  abstinence.  He  has  not  thought  fit  in  a 
work  intended  for  general  amusement  to  bring  religion  into  a  pro- 
minence by  which  the  sacred  might  be  profaned  by  its  proximity 
to  the  saeular,  but  he  has  said  enough  to  indicate  his  opinions 
and  to  enable  the  imagination  to  fill  up  the  outline.  The  last 
days  of  die  Colonel  at  the  Charter-house  supply  the  climax  to 
the  moral,  which  is  as  plainly  stamped  upon  the  Newcomes  as 
the  name  upon  the  tiile-^age — that  all  is  vanity  eacept  goodness 
and  love,  that  the  highest  employment  of  man  is  the  service  of 
his  Maker.  The  concluding  scenes  are  masterly  in  the  extreme ; 
the  description  of  the  good  man's,  death  simple  and  sublime. 
Fiction,affoidsi  no  more  beautiful  page.. 

As  Hazlitt  was  riding  in  a  pid>lic  conveyance  firora  Paris  to 
Versailles^  one  of  the  passengers  spoke  of  the  marriage  of  a 
Qouple  that,  morning  who  had  been  ten  years  engaged.  A  second 
person,  oemarked  that  they  had  at  least  this  advantage,  that  they 
were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  each  other.  A  third  dissented 
Irom  the  conclusion,  and  shrewdly  rejoined  that  perhaps  the  wife 
W4mld  appear  next  day  in  a  different  light  from  what  she  had 
ever  been  seen  in  the  ten  years  of  courtship*  The  case  is  common ; 
and  Mt«  Thackeray  has  furnished  in  Mrs.  Mackenzie  a  forcible 
ilinstration  of  it.  Her  object  is  to  win  Colonel  Newcome  for 
herself^,  which,  she  soon  discovers,  to  be  bopelesst,  andClive  for 
her  daughter*  Sha  appesurs  an  active,  gay,  obliging  widow — 
aiffmtionate,  to.  Rosa,,and  kindly  to  everybody.     In  that  probar 
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tionary  period  she  kept  her  violence  to  the  bedroom,  where  «he 
boxed  her  poor  girl's  ears  in  secret.  The  sobbing  over,  she 
put  her  arm  about  her  darling's  waist,  and  led  her  fondly  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  she  talked  to  the  company  of  her  maternal 
solicitude,  and  prayed  Heaven  to  provide  for  the  happiness  of 
her  dear  child,  *  who  had  never  known  an  instant's  sorrow.'  She 
has  gained  her  end.  Clive  is  married ;  Rosa  gives  birth  to  a  son, 
and  her  mother  has  arrived  for  the  interesting  occasion.  *  As- 
suming the  command  of  the  household,  whilst  her  daughter  kept 
her  sofa,  Mrs.  Mackenzie  had  set  that  establishment  into 
uproar  and  mutiny.  She  had  offended  the  butler,  outraged  the 
housekeeper,  wounded  the  susceptibilities  of  the  footmen,  in- 
sulted the  doctor,  and  trampled  on  the  inmost  corns  of  the  nurse. 
It  was  surprising  what  a  change  appeared  in  the  campaigner's 
conduct,  and  how  little  in  former  days  Colonel  Newcome  had 
known  her.'  The  power  of  self-control  vanishes  with  the  motive 
for  it ;  but  the  mask  is  not  wholly  dropped  till  the  family  re- 
verses, when  she  stands  revealed  a  furious  scold,  a  grovelling 
schemer,  an  avaricious  cheat,  who  charges  her  own  vices  upon 
probity  and  honour.  *  ^'  What  a  woman  that  Mrs.  Mackenzie 
IS,"  cries  F.  Bayham.  "What  an  infernal  tartar  and  catamaran  I 
She  who  was  so  uncommonly  smiling  and  soft  spoken,  and  such 
a  fine  woman,  by  jingo  I  What  puzzles  all  women  are."  F. 
B.  sighed,  and  drowned  further  reflection  in  beer.*  Who  does 
not  remember  that  maxim  of  Swift — *  The  reason  why  so  few 
marriages  are  happy  is  because  young  ladies  spend  their  time  in 
making  nets,  not  in  making  cages.'  How  deep  a  response  must 
the  deceased  Captain  Mackenzie  have  sighed  if  he  ever  chanced 
to  hear  of  the  pithy  saying  of  the  Dean. 

The  manhood  of  Qive  does  not  sustain  the  expectation  raised 
by  the  description  of  his  early  days.  He  has  spirit,  truthfulness, 
the  generosity  of  youth,  and  not  a  little  of  the  selfishness  which 
grows  out  of  boyish  thoughtlessness.  His  subsequent  want  of 
self-control,  his  inability  to  cope  with  the  annoyances  of  his  posi- 
tion, or,  to  say  the  truth,  his  entire  subjection  to  them,  destroy 
our  respect  for  him.  Ethel,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  charming 
example  of  the  force  of  resolute  virtue.  Mr.  Thackeray  is  not, 
for  the  most  part,  a  flattering  painter  of  women.  The  clever  are 
artful  and  wicked ;  the  good  are  insipid.  Ethel  is  a  great  excep- 
tion, and  has  no  counterpart  in  *  Vanity  Fair'  or  *  Pendennis.* 
There  are  three  stages  in  her  career,  and  each  is  distinguished  hj 
the  nicest  traits  of  nature.  In  the  first  she  is  a  blooming  girl, 
endowed  with  beauty,  talent,  and  artlessness,  and  blessed  with  an 
independent  mind  which  lifts  her  above  the  sordid  atmosphere  in 
which  she  is  bred — the  latent  haughtiness  of  her  disposition, 
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softened  by  hfer  feminine  gentleness,  and  gracefully  blending 
witb  it.  She  sympatbises  witb  whatever  is  good,  has  the  in- 
stinct to  discriminate,  the  courage  to  countenance  and  uphold 
it.  In  the  seomd  stage  she  figures  under  the  influence  of -her 
match-making  grandmother,  Lady  Kew,  in  that  world  of  fashion 

'  Where  looks  are  merchandise,  and  smiles  are  sold.' 

Here  the  admiration  she  receives,  the  language  she  hears,  the 
dazzling  attractions  of  rank  and  wealth  to  one  so  young,  coupled 
with  the  lessons  of  her  overbearing,  satirical,  wily  chaperon,  begin 
to  spoil  her.  She  grows  coquettish  and  wayward ;  but  retains 
her  generous  impulses,  her  proud  spirit  and  indomitable  will, 
and  would  marry  her  cousin  Clive  in  spite  of  angry  relatives, 
i(^  upon  the  whole,  she  did  not  prefer  a  nobleman  she  despised 
to  affection  and  a  commoner.  In  a  word,  she  yields  to  the 
exaggerated  importance  attached  to  social  distinctions  by  all  who 
approach  her,  and  commits  the  crime  of  becoming  no  better  than 
her  neigh  hours. «  Yet  as  she  had  too  much  conscience  to  act 
avowedly  from  the  usual  motives,  she  persuades  herself  that  she 
is  chiefly  influenced  by  the  desire  to  obtain  a  position  in  which 
she  can  promote  the  interests  of  her  family.  There  are  two 
events  for  which  the  story  prepares  us — the  elopement  of  the 
wife  of  her  eldest  brother,  and  her  own  marriage  with  Lord 
Farintosh.  The  completion  of  the  first  tragedy  is  ingeniously 
contrived  to  prevent  the  second.  Ethel  is  now  alarmed  by  the 
fatal  consequences  of  mercenary  alliances ;  the  opportune  death 
of  Lady  Kew  releases  her  from  the  control  of  that  evil  genius ; 
she  sees  the  peril  and  degradation  of  her  course,  her  subsiding 
worth  regains  an  immediate  ascendancy,  and,  with  the  determi- 
nation inherent  in  her  character,  she  breaks  through  the  artificial 
network  which  had  held  her  in  bondage,  dismisses  Lord  Far- 
intosh on  the  eve  of  their  marriage,  and  appears  under  her 
third  and  abiding  aspect.  If  a  nature  like  hers  has  the 
strength  to  shake  off*  its  ^toils,  it  is  no  half  goodness  which 
results.  Shame  at  the  past,  the  necessity  to  recover  her  own 
self-respect,  the  native  nobility  of  her  disposition,  unite  to  make 
her  a  pattern  of  self-denial,  and  diligence  in  the  discharge  of 
humble  duties.  When  she  breaks  with  Lord  Farintosh,  she  is 
ignorant  of  the  marriage  of  Clive.  To  have  lost  him  through 
h^r  folly  at  the  moment  she  was  about  to  welcome  his  suit  is  a 
new  source  of  vexation — the  severest  of  the  taxes  which  she  pays 
for  past  weakness;  but  she  who  has  played  so  long  with  the 
hearts  of  others  surpasses  them  all  in  schooling  her  own ;  and  a 
more  estimable  being  than  Ethel  Newcome,  when  she  emerges 
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purified  from  tbe  stains  covtrmcted  in  faer  worldly  time, 
well  be  imagined. 

This  book  will  «]>ea  tbe  eyes  of  nmny  ft  giii  who  is  dimly  < 
scious  of  ber  pesition,  and  lead  some,  perbaps,  to  a^id  Uie  error 
of  Ethel,  or,  more  difficult  still,  enable  them,  like  b«r,  to  retraos 
their  steps.  The  ^  Newcomes,'  by  precept  and  example,  is 
designed  above  all  to  shame  a  debasing  traffic,  which  is  carried 
<m  under  so  thin  a  Teil  that  *  a  good  matdi  *  bas  loftg  octtsed  to 
mean  anything  good  in  tbe  centracting  parties,  bat  staiids  only  Ibr 
money  or  station.  ^  God  forbid,'  said  Lord  Kew,  wben  be  drew 
back  from  his  engagement  with  Miss  Newoome,  ^  that  she  and  I 
should  lead  liie  lives  of  some  folks  we  know ;  limt  Ethel  sbonld 
marry  witbout  love,  perhaps  to  fM  into  it  eAerwards.'  Itt» 
assorted  unions  abound  in  the  stery;  and  they  flow  so  nato* 
rally  out  of  tbe  circumstances,  are  so  varkd  and  arranged, 
that  tbere  is  no  appearance  of  a  wisb  to  faroe  a  moral  by 
tbe  arbitrary  collection  of  cases,  after  tbe  fastrion  wbich  w«a 
sometimes  practised  by  Hogarth  in  his  departmcai  of  ait,  as 
when,  to  a^javate  tbe  distresses  of  bis  ^  Enraged  Musician,'  1m 
gathers  under  his  window  eveiy  discordant  sound  which  wai 
scattered  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Lomkm.  Made* 
moiselle  L^onore  resigns  Thomas  Newcome  to  many,  in  obedience 
to  her  father,  the  Comte  de  Florstc,  who  is  older  than  her  fatliar 
himself.  What  is  begun  in  duty  is  carried  on  in  tbe  same  spirit 
to  the  end.  In  being  a  martyr  she  becomes  a  saint.  By  p>sty^ 
resignation,  and  the  rigorous  dischai^  of  every  obligatsen  dbe 
has  contracted,  she  attains  to  tbe  peace  which  the  earnest  execu^ 
tion  of  OUT  appointed  task  never  6iils  to  faring.  Her  me^ 
acceptance  of  her  part,  her  laithful  performance  o£  it,  faer  angelia 
disposition,  and  tbe  subdued  sadness  which  bangs  about  ber  per» 
petually — the  effect  of  that  old  love-wound  ncfver  healed — aro 
brought  out  by  those  ethereal  touches  in  which  Mr.  Thackeray 
excels,  and  which,  light  and  almost  incidental  as  they  seem,  leave 
a  perfect  image  upon  tbe  mind.  JVfadame  de  Florae  is  an 
example  how  a  wise  and  worthy  woman  may  make,  ohder  disad* 
vantageous  circumstances,  tbe  happiness  she  does  not  find* 
Colonel  Newcome,  after  his  manly  fashion,  is  not  behind  her,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  accommodating  himself  to  his  mistaken  marriage. 
Clive,  with  far  better  materials  at  his  disposal,  ami  in  a  kindtier 
situation,  resigns  himself  to  chagrin,  and  passes  the  period  of  his 
wedded  servitude  in  moaning  over  bis  fate.  The  weak  Lady  Clamy 
repelled  by  a  worthless,  tyrannical  husband,  and  solicited  by  the 
lover  her  parents  obliged  her  to  refuse  for  the  imke  of  a  monied 
lump  of  selfishness,  suddenly  snaps  tbe  tip  she  con  eadure  no 
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Icmger,  and  elopes  with  Lord  Hig^hgate.  These  are  the  serenl 
fruits  of  the  misallianoes  introduced  into  the  ^  Newoones/  Not« 
withstanding  the  energy  with  which  he  denounces  them,  Mr. 
Thackeray  reminds  us,  through  the  mouths  of  some  of  his  cha- 
racters, that  love-matches  have  constantly  «s  unprospercMis  an  issue. 
But  how  many  of  these  deluded  adorers  would  have  been  happy  with 
anybody  ?  The  qualities  for  the  purpose  are  wanting ;  and  whether 
the  marriage  was  suggested  by  csiculatkm  or  passion,  the  issue 
would  be  vexation  and  strife.  If  the  blind  gnd,  at  an  age  when 
Section  is  strongest  and  judgment  weakest,  misleads  some  who 
were  worthy  of  a  better  lot,  the  majorit}*  of  them  do  but  end  where 
the  traffickers  begin.  Because,  argue  the  Lady  Kews,  there  are 
blanks  in  the  lottery  of  love,  therefore  let  us  ignore  love  alto- 
gether, crush  it  in  j^oung  bosoms,  compel  them  to  do  violence  te 
it,  and  put  all  our  trust  in  venal  and  sordid  mairiages. 

There  are  many  characters  in  these  volumes  sulraidiary  in  the 
space  they  occupy,  or  in  their  action  on  the  main  story,  whiH& 
are  not  inferior  in  execution  to  the  central  figures.  Such  is 
Lord  Kew,  highminded,  unassuming,  with  a  disposition  naturally 
turned  to  rectitude,  flinging  aside  his  youthful  vices,  and  settling 
down  upon  his  paternal  estate,  where  his  virtues  and  good  sense^ 
backed  by  his  station,  have  a  diffusive  influence  throughout  and 
beyond  his  domain ;  an  improver  of  land,  a  builder  of  churches 
and  schools,  a  friend  to  his  tenants,  and  a  benefactor  of  the  poor. 
Such  is  the  oily  Charles  Honeyman,  a  fop  vain  of  his  person, 
who,  without  truth  or  seriousness,  turns  clerical  actor,  plays  his 
sanctimonious  part  with  sleek  hardihood,  his  doctrines  fashioned 
to  the  varying  hour,  a  parasitical  pastor  fawning  and  fawned 
upon,  and  who,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Thackeray's  assurance  that 
he  has  removed  to  India,  still,  we  fear,  preaches  at  Lady  Whittle^ 
sea's  chapel.  Such  is  Sir  Barnes  Newcome,  a  banker  on  his 
father's  side,  Mid  connected  on  his  mother's  with  the  aristocracy, 
who  blends  the  meanness  of  a  covetous  trader  with  the  vulgar 
insolence  of  an  upstart  moving  in  the  outer  circle  of  fashionable 
society  ;  a  bully,  who  strikes  his  wife,  and  turns  pale  at  the  cane 
of  Colonel  Newcome  ;  a  man  without  a  heart  or  conscience,  and 
whose  only  check  is  the  fear  of  being  thought  a  scoundrel  by 
the  world,  yet  a  man  who  believes  himself  knowing  in  his  gene- 
ration, who  considers  life  to  be  a  game  of  selfishness,  and  who, 
without  supposing  himself  to  be  a  saint,  would  be  surprised  to 
find  what  an  ugly  portrait  he  made.  Such  is  jovial  Frederick 
Bayham,  a  large  consumer  of  meats  and  drinks,  a  frequenter  of  all 
societies  where  good  cheer  is  on  the  way,  with  empty  podcets  and 
inexhaustible  spirits,  a  confident  presence  and  rattling  vivacity, 
not  over-nice  in  the  methods  by  which  he  builds  nn  his  own  or 
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other  people's  fortunes,  but  one  of  the  staunchest  and  most  zeal- 
ous of  friends  as  well  as  one  of  the  liveliest  of  companions.  Such 
is  Paul  de  Florae,  a  rou^,  with  a  heart  full  of  kindness  and  gene- 
rosity, who  comes  before  us  under  various  phases,  the  result  of 
new  situations  and  increasing  years,  and  whose  attempts,  in  acts 
and  conversation,  to  graft  the  Englishman  upon  the  French  stock 
are  a  surprising  specimen  of  exact  observation  and  humour.  Ex- 
ceedingly beautiful,  too,  is  his  reverence  for  his  religious  mother, 
bis  deference  to  her  feelings,  and  his  assumption  of  the  outward 
sobriety  of  dress  and  deportment  which  will  be  most  grateful  to 
her  solemn  and  chastened  spirit.  ^  Shall  not  I,'  he  says,  '  who 
have  caused  her  to  shed  so  many^ tears  endeavour  to  dry  some?' 
Ilawdon  Crawley,  with  his  warm  fatherly  aflTections,  Harry 
Foker,  with  his  vivid  sense  of  honour,  are  questionable  cha-^ 
racters  of  the  Paul  type,  and  we  are  half-ashamed  of  the  favour 
they  find  in  our  eyes  till  we  observe  that  there  is  a  healthy  spot 
in  full  play  in  their  hearts  amid  the  surrounding  contamination, 
and  that  it  is  by  this  alone  that  our  sympathy  is  won« 

The  merit  of  the  ^  Newcomes '  cannot  be  judged  from  quotations. 
They  are  like  the  stones  of  the  temple,  whose  beauty  is  in  their 
proper  place,  as  parts  of  a  design.  Characters  are  built  up  bit  by 
nit,  and  many  admirable  traits  depend  for  their  effect  upon  the 
knowledge  of  the  antecedents.  The  passages  we  give  are  selected 
because  they  can  be  separated  from  fhe  context,  and  not  because 
they  are  otherwise  the  best.  Mr.  Thackeray  deals  largely  in 
irony,  and  here  is  an  example  of  his  mode  of  satirizing  vices 
under  the  guise  of  commending  them : — 

*  To  push  on  in  the  crowd,  every  male,  or  female,  straggler  must  use 
his  shoulders.  If  a  better  place  than  yours  presents  itself  just  beyond 
your  ueighbour,  elbow  him  and  take  it.  Look  how  a  steadily-purposed 
man  or  woman  at  court,  at  a  ball,  or  exhibition,  wherever  there  is  a 
competition  and  a  squeeze,  gets  the  best  place ;  the  nearest  the  sove- 
reign, if  bent  on  kissing  the  royal  hand ;  the  closest '  to  the  g^rand 
stand,  if  minded  to  go  to  Ascot ;  the  best  view  and  hearing  of  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Thumpington,  when  all  the  town  is  rushing  to  hear  that 
exciting  divine :  the  largest  quantity  of  ice,  champagne  and  seltzer, 
cold  p&t^,  or  other  his  or  her  favourite  fleshpot,  if  gluttonously  minded, 
at  a  supper  whence  hundreds  of  people  come  empty  away.  A  woman 
of  the  world  will  marry  her  daughter,  and  have  done  with  her,  get  her 
carriage,  and  be  at  home  and  asleep  in  bed  whilst  a  timid  mamma  has 
still  her  girl  in  the  nursery,  or  is  beseeching  the  servants  in  the  cloak- 
room to  look  for  her  shawls,  with  which  some  one  else  has  whisked 
away  an  hour  ago.  What  a  man  has  to  do  in  society  is  to  assert  him- 
self. Is  there  a  good  place  at  table  ?  take  it.  At  the  Treasury  or  the 
Home  Office  ?  ask  for  it.  Do  you  want  to  go  to  a  party  to  which  you 
are  not  invited  ?  ask  to  be  asked.    Ask  A.,  ask  B.,  ask  Mrs.  0. ;  ask 
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everybody  yon  know. .  You  will  be  thought  a  bore,  but  you  will  have 
your  way.  What  matters  that  you  are  considered  obtrusive,  provided 
that  you  obtrude  ?  By  pushing  steadily,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
persons  in  a  thousand  will  yield  to  you.  Only  command  penions,  and 
you  may  be  pretty  sure  that  a  good  number  will  obey.  How  well  your 
shilling  will  have  been  laid  out,  O  gentle  reader,  who  purchase  this, 
and,  taking  the  maxim  to  heart,  follow  it  through  life !  You  may  be 
sure  of  success.  If  your  neighbour's  foot  obstructs  you,  stamp  on  it ; 
and  do  you  suppose  he  won't  take  it  away  ?  ' — vol.  i.  p.  72. 

These  are  the  people  who,  passing  beyond  the  instincts  of  sel- 
fishness, erect  it  into  a  law,  and  pride  themselves  upon  the  easy 
victories  they  win  through  bad  manners  and  a  bad  heart.  The 
impulsive  selfishness  of  anger  is  less  coolly  calculating,  but  the 
results  are  similar,  and  full  as  effective : — 

*  When  Lady  Kew  heard  that  Madame  d'lvry  was  at  Baden,  and 
was  informed  at  once  of  the  French  lady's  graciousness  towards  the 
Newcome  family,  and  of  her  fury  against  Lord  Kew,  the  old  Countess 
gave  a  loose  to  that  energetic  temper  with  which  Nature  had  gifted 
her ;  a  temper  which  she  tied  up  sometimes,  and  kept  from  barking  and 
biting,  but  which,  when  unmuzzled,  was  an  animal  of  whom  all  her 
ladyship's  &mily  had  a  just  apprehension.  Not  one  of  them  but  in  his 
or  her  time  had  been  wounded,  lacerated,  tumbled  over,  otherwise 
frightened  or  injured  by  this  unruly  brute.  The  cowards  brought  it 
sops  and  patted  it ;  the  prudent  gave  it  a  clear  berth,  and  walked  round 
so  as  not  to  meet  it ;  but  woe  be  to  those  of  the  family  who  had  to 
bring  the  meal  and  prepare  the  litter,  and  (to  speak  respectfully)  share 
the  kennel  with  Lady  Kew's  ''  Black  Dog  I '  Surely  a  fine  furious 
temper,  if  accompanied  with  a  certain  magnanimity  and  bravery 
which  often  go  together  with  it,  is  one  of  the  most  precious  and  for- 
tunate gifts  with  which  a  gentleman  or  lady  can  be  endowed.  A 
person  always  ready  to  fight  is  certain  of  the  gpreatest  consideration 
among  his  or  her  family  circle.  The  lazy  grow  tired  of  contending 
with  him  ;  the  timid  coax  and  flatter  him ;  and,  as  almost  every  one  is 
timid  or  lazy,  a  bad-tempered  man  is  sure  to  have  his  own  way.  It  is 
he  who  commands,  and  all  the  others  obey.  If  he  is  a  gourmand,  he 
has  what  he  likes  for  dinner,  and  the  tastes  of  all  the  rest  are  subser- 
vient to  him.  She  (we  playfully  transfer  the  gender,  as  a  bad  temper 
is  of  both  sexes)  has  the  place  which  she  likes  best  in  the  drawings 
room,  nor  do  her  parents  nor  her  brothers  and  sisters  venture  to  take 
her  &vourite  chair.  If  she  wants  to  go  to  a  party,  mamma  will  dress 
herself  in  spite  of  her  headache ;  and  papa,  who  hates  those  dreadful 
soirees,  will  go  upstairs  after  dinner,  and  put  on  his  poor  old  white 
neckcloth,  though  he  has  been  toiling  at  chambers  all  day,  and  must 
be  there  early  in  the  morning.  He  will  go  out  with  her,  we  say,  and 
stay  for  the  cotillon.  If  the  family  are  taking  their  tour  in  the  sum- 
mer, it  is  she  who  ordains  whither  they  shall  go,  and  when  they  shall 
stop.  If  he  comes  home  late,  the  dinner  is  kept  for  him,  and  not  one 
dares  to  say  a  word,  though  ever  so  hung^.    If  he  is  in  a  good  humour, 
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knr  every  one  frisks  about  and  is  bappy !  How  tbe  senrants  jmnp  up 
at  bis  bell,  and  run  to  wait  upon  bim  !  How  they  nt  np  patiently, 
and  bow  eagwly  they  nin  to  fetcb  eabs  in  the  rain  !  Wbereas,  for  you 
and  for  ne,  who  bave  tbe  tempers  of  angels,  and  never  were  known  to 
be  angry  or  to  complain,  nobody  earen  wbetber  we  are  pleaded  or  not. 
Our  wives  go  to  tbe  millbier's  and  send  us  the  bill,  and  we  pay  it.  Our 
John  finishes  reading  tbe  newspaper  bef<Nre  be  answers  our  bell  and 
brings  it  to  us ;  our  sons  loll  in  tbe  arm-chair  we  should  like,  fill  tbe 
bouse  with  their  young  men,  and  smoke  in  the  dining-room ;  our  tailors 
fit  us  badly ;  our  butchers  give  us  the  yonugest  mutton ;  our  trades- 
men dun  us  much  more  quickly  than  other  people,  because  they  know 
we  are  good-natured;  and  our  servants  go  out  whenever  they  like,  and 
openly  bave  tbeir  Mends  to  supper  in  the  kitchen/ — vol.  i.  p.  32 1 . 

Madame  de  Girardin  has  the  same  idea,  but  not  woriced  out 
with  the  same  felicitous  prodigality  of  detail,  in  her  disquisiticm 
upon  ^  profitable  defects.  She  adds  obstinacy  to  the  list,  because, 
she  remarks,  *'  every  one  says  of  an  obstinate  man,  ^^  You  will  get 
nothing  from  Atm,"  and  he  is  let  alone  in  consequence.'  Tbe 
Deflections  we  have  quoted  treat  of  outside  frailties  :  in  the  next 
our  great  explorer  of  the  human  heart  conducts  us  into  one  of  ita 

inner  chambers. 

* 

*  Tbf  writer  of  these  veracious  pages  was  once  walking  through  a 
fifklendid  £nglisb  palace,  standing  amidst  parks  and  gardens,  than  which 
Bone  more  mag^iificent  has  been  seen  since  the  days  of  Aladdin,  in 
eompany  with  a  mdancholy  fnend,  who  viewed  all  things  darkly 
through  bis  gloomy  eyes.  The  housekeeper,  pattering  on  before  us 
from  chamber  to  chamb^,  was  expatiating  upon  tbe  magnificence  of 
this  pictuve ;  tbe  beauty  of  that  statue ;  the  marvellous  richness  of  these 
hangings  and  carpets  ;  tbe  admirable  likeness  of  tbe  late  Marquis  by 
Sir  Thomas,  of  bis  &tber,  the  fifth  Earl,  by  Sir  Joshua,  and  so  on  ;  when, 
in  tbe  very  richest  room  of  tbe  whole  castle.  Hicks — such  was  ray 
■lelaneholy  companion's  name — stopped  tbe  cicerone  in  her  prattle, 
saying  in  a  boUow  voic^,  ^^  And  nuw,  madam,  will  you  show  us  the 
eloset  where  the  skeleton  Uf"  The  scared  functionary  paused  in  the 
midst  of  her  harangue ;  ihat  article  was  not  inserted  in  the  catalogue 
which  she  daily  utters  to  visitors  for  their  half-crown.  Hicks's  questicm 
Immght  a  darkness  down  upon  tbe  ball  where  we  were  standing.  We 
did  not  see  the  room ;  and  yet  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  such  an  one ; 
and  ever  after,  when  I  bave  thought  of  the  splenciid  castle  towering  in 
the  midst  of  shady  trees,  under  which  tbe  dappled  deer  are  l»x)wsiag ; 
of  I  be  terraces  gleaming  with  statues,  and  bright  with  a  hundred 
thousand  fiowers;  of  the  bridges  and  shining  fountains  and  rivers 
wherein  the  castle  windows  reflect  tbeir  festive  gleams,  when  tbe  balls 
ure  filled  with  bappy  feasters,  and  over  the  darkling  woods  comes  tbe 
sound  of  musio — always,  I  say,  when  I  think  of  Castle  Bluebeard,  it  b 
to  think  of  that  dark  litUe  ck»et  which  I  know  is  there,  and  which  tbe 
lordly  owner  opens  shuddering — afler  midnight — when  be  is  sle^iess 
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and  miui  go  vnlook  it,  when  the  palace  ia  huflhed,  when  beauties 
ire  fileepifig  aroand  him  uDOonscioos,  and  rerdlers  are  at  rest.  O 
Mrs.  Housekeeper,  all  the  other  keys  liast  tboa,  hot  that  key  thou  hast 
not !  Have  we  not  all  such  closets,  my  jolly  frieixj,  as  well  as  the  noble 
Marciuisof  Carabas  ?  At  night,  when  all  the  house  is  asleep  but  you,  don't 
yoa  get  op  and  peep  into  yours  ?  When  you  ia  your  turn  are  slumbering, 
op  gets  Mrs.  Brown  from  your  side,  steals  down  stairs  like  Amina  to  her 
ghoul,  clicks  open  the  secret  door,  and  looks  into  ker  dark  depository. 
Did  she  tell  yo«  of  that  little  affair  with  Smith  lon|i^  before  she  knew 
you  ?  Fslia  !  who  knows  any  one  save  himet^lf  alone  ?  Who,  in 
du>wiB^  his  house  to  the  closest  and  dearest,  doesn't  keep  back  the  key 
sf  a  closet  or  two  ?  I  think  of  a  lovely  reader  laying  down  the  pas:e, 
and  looking  over  at  her  uncanscious  husband,  asleep,  perhaps,  after 
dmner.  Yes,  madam,  a  closet  he  hath,  and  you  who  pry  into  every- 
tfaing  shall  never  have  the  key  of  it.  I  think  of  some  honest  Othello 
pnsiog  over  this  ver}*  sentence  in  a  railroad  carriage,  and  stealthily  gazing 
at  Deademona  opposite  to  him,  innocently  administering  sandwiches  to 
their  little  boy. — I  am  trying  to  turn  otf  the  sentence  with  a  joke,  you 
tee — ^I  feel  it  ia  growing  too  dreadful,  too  serious.'— vol.  L  p.  112. 

Tb«'e  are  many  eloquent  passages  in  the  *  Newcomes '  upon 
the  nnfaallowed  marriages  which  are  the  grand  theme  of  the 
work.  Two  paragraphs  contain  the  summary  of  Lady  Clara's 
tragic  history — what  she  was,  and  what  she  might  have  been  ;  the 
fair  prospect  which  nature  had  provided  for  her,  and  the  dark  fate 
to  which  her  parents  condemned  her. 

'  Fbor  Lady  Clara !  I  fancy  a  better  lot  for  you  than  that  to  which 
fitfe  handed  yon  over.  I  &noy  there  need  have  been  no  deceit  in  your 
find  simple  little  heart,  could  it  but  have  been  given  into  other 
keeping.  Bat  you  were  consigned  to  a  master  whose  scorn  and  cruelty 
temfied  you;  under  whose  sardonic  glances  your  scared  eyes  were 
afeud  to  look  up,  and  before  whose  gloomy  coldness  you  dared  not  be 
kappy.  Suppose  a  little  plant,  very  frail  and  delicate  from  the  first, 
bat  that  might  have  bloomed  sweerly  and  borne  fair  flowers,  had  it 
leceived  warm  shelter  and  kindly  nurture ;  suppose  a  young  creature 
taken  out  of  her  home,  and  given  over  to  a  hard  master  whose  caresses 
aie  9S  insulting  as  his  neglect ;  consigned  to  cruel  usage ;  to  weary  lone- 
finess ;  to  bitter,  bitter  recollections  of  the  past ;  suppose  her  schooled 
nto  hypoerisy  by  tyranny — and  then,  quick,  let  us  hire  an  advocate  to 
mar  out  to  a  British  jury  the  wrongs  of  her  injured  husband,  to  paint 
the  agonies  of  his  bleeding  heart  (if  Mr.  Advocate  gets  plain tiff*s  brief 
ia  lime,  and  before  defendant's  attorney  has  retained  him),  and  to  show 
Bociety  injured  through  him.  Let  us  console  that  martyr,  I  say,  with 
thumping  damac^es ;  and  as  for  the  woman — the  guilty  wretch ! — let  us 
lead  her  out  and  stone  her.' — vol.  ii.  p.  168. 

The  catastrophe  is  not  long  in  coming.  Lady  Clara  elopes 
with  the  Jack  JBelsize,  who  possessed  her  heart  when  she  gave 
her  hand  to  Sir  Barnes,  and  how  well  does  Mr.  Thackeray  tell 
ttie  consecnienoei  of  the  attempt  to  rectify  wrong  by  wrong! — 
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*'  So  Lady  Clara  flies  irom  the  custody  of  her  t3rrant,  but  to  what  a 
rescue?  The  very  man  who  loves  her,  and  gives  her  asylum,  pities 
and  deplores  her.  She  scarce  dares  to  look  out  of  the  windows  of  her 
new  home  upon  the  world,  lest  it  should  know  and  reproach  her.  All 
the  sisterhocid  of  friendship  is  cut  off  from  her.  If  she  dares  to  go 
abroad  she  feels  the  sneer  of  the  world  as  she  goes  through  it,  atid 
knows  that  malice  and  scorn  whisper  behind  her.  People,  as  criminal 
but  undiscovered,  make  room  for  her  as  if  her  touch  were  pollution. 
She  knows  she  has  darkened  the  lot  and  made  wretched  the  home  of 
the  man  whom  she  loves  best,  that  his  friends  who  see  her  treat  her 
with  but  a  doubtful  respect,  and  the  domestics  who  attend  her  with 
a  suspicious  obedience.  In  the  country  lanes,  or  the  streets  of  the 
country  town,  neighbours  look  aside  as  the  carriage  passes  in  which  she 
sits  splendid  and  lonely.  Rough  hunting  companions  of  her  husband's 
come  to  her  table :  he  is  driven  perforce  to  the  company  of  flatterers 
and  men  of  inferior  sort ;  his  equals,  at  least  in  his  own  home,  will  not 
live  with  him.  She  would  be  kind,  perhaps,  and  charitable  to  the  cot> 
tagers  round  about  her,  but  she  fears  to  visit  them  lest  they  too  should 
scorn  her.  The  clergyman  who  distributes  her  charities  blushes  and 
looks  awkward  on  passing  her  in  the  village,  if  he  should  be  walking 

with  his  wife  or  one  of  his  children No  wonder  that  her  husband 

does  not  like  home,  except  for  a  short  while  in  the  hunting  season.  No 
wonder  that  he  is  away  all  day ;  how  can  he  like  a  home  which  she  has 
made  so  wretched?  * — vol.  ii.  p.  197. 

From  these  calamities  of  life — sorrows  which  know  no  healing, 
and  spread  over  the  whole  of  existence  like  a  pall — we  turn  to 
give  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  mode  of  representing  the 
lighter  incidents  of  everyday  occurrence,  and  take  for  this 
purpose  one  of  those  offshoots  from  the  tree  which  can  be 
transplanted  without  injury.  Paul  de  Florae  has  married  for  her 
money  the  daughter  of  a  Manchester  manufacturer,  a  good, 
vulgar  little  body,  who  lived  for  a  considerable  period,  separated 
from  her  husband,  at  her  villa  at  Rosebury,  where  she  is  looked 
down  upon  by  the  clergyman,  Dr.  Potter,  and  his  wife  and 
daughters,  who  are  visited  occasionally  by  a  county  family. 
Sir  Barnes  Newcome  has  at  last  electioneering  motives  for 
taking  up  the  neglected  Madame  de  Florae,  and  resolves  to  call 
upon  her. 

*  One  day  the  carriage-and-four  came  in  state  from  Newcome  Park, 
with  the  well-known  chaste  liveries  of  the  Newcomes,  and  drove  up 
Rosebury  Green,  towards  the  parsonage-gate,  where  Mrs.  and  the 
Miss  Potters  happened  to  be  standing,  cheapening  fish  from  a  donkey- 
man,  witli  whom  they  were  in  the  liabit  of  dealing.  The  ladies  were 
in  their  pokiest  old  head*gear  and  most  dingy  gowns,  when  they  per- 
ceived the  carriage  approaching ;  and  considering,  of  course,  that  the 
vbit  of  the  Park  People  was  intended  for  them,  dashed  into  the  rectory 
to  change  their  clothes,  leaving  Rowkins,  the  costermonger,  in  the 
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Yeiy  midst  of  the  negotiation  about  the  three  mackarel.  Mamma  got 
that  new  bonnet  out  of  the  band-box ;  Lizzy  and  Liddy  skipped  up  to 
their  bed-room,  and  brought  out  those  dresses  which  they  wore  at  the 
dejeuner  at  the  Newcome  Atheneeum,  when  Lord  Leveret  came  down  to 
lecture ;  into  which  they  no  sooner  had  hooked  their  lovely  shoulders, 
than  they  reflected  with  terror  that  mamma  bad  been  altering  one  of 
papa's  flannel  waistcoats,  and  had  left  it  in  the  drawing-room,  when 
they  were  called  out  by  the  song  of  Rowkins  and  the  appearance  of  ins 
donkey's  ears  over  the  green  gate  of  the  rectory.  To  think  of  the  Park 
People  coming,  and  the  drawing-room  in  that  dreadful  state  1  But 
when  they  came  down  stairs  the  Park  People  were  not  in  the  room, 
the  woollen  garment  was  still  on  the  table  (how  they  plunged  it  into 
the  chiflbuier !),  and  the  only  visitor  was  Rowkins,  the  costermonger, 
grinning  at  the  open  French  windows,  with  the  three  mackarel,  and 
crying,  **  Make  it  sixpence,  Miss — don't  say  flppens,  Maam,  to  a  pore 
bellow  that  has  a  wife  and  family."  So  that  the  young  ladies  had  to 
cry — "  Impudence ! "  **  Get  away,  you  vulgar,  insolent  creature ! — 
Go  round,  sir,  to  the  back  door  I "  "  How  dare  you  ?  "  and  the  like ; 
fearing  lest  Lady  Ann  Newcome,  and  young  Ethel,  and  Barnes,  should 
enter  in  the  midst  of  this  ignoble  controversy.  They  never  came  at  all 
— those  Park  People.  How  very  odd !  They  passed  the  rectory-gate ; 
they  drove  on  to  Madame  de  Florae's  lodge.  They  went  in.  They 
stayed  for  half-an-hour ;  the  horses  driving  round  and  round  the  gravel- 
road  before  the  house ;  and  Mrs.  Potter  and  the  girls  speedily  going 
to  the  upper  chambers,  and  looking  out  of  the  room  where  the  maids 
slept,  saw  Lady  Ann,  Ethel,  and  Barnes  walking  with  Madame  de 
Florae,  going  into  the  conservatories,  issuing  thence  with  MacWhirter, 
the  gardener,  bearing  huge  bunches  of  grapes  and  large  fasces  of 
flowers;  they  saw  Barnes  talking  in  the  most  respectful  manner  to 
Madame  de  Florae ;  and,  when  they  went  down  stairs  and  had  their 
work  before  them — Liddy  her  gilt  music-book,  Lizzy  her  embroidered 
altar-cloth,  Mamma  her  scarlet  cloak  for  one  of  the  old  women — they 
had  the  ag^ny  of  seeing  the  barouche  over  the  railings  whisk  by,  with 
the  Park  People  inside,  and  Barnes  driving  the  four  horses.' — vol.  ii. 
p.  177. 

Every  one  can  judge  of  the  truth  of  a  scene  which  every  one 
has  witnessed,  and  may  remark  what  reality  is  given  to  the  nar- 
rative by  tliat  accumulation  of  characteristic  details  upon  which 
so  much  of  the  novelist's  art  depends.  The  husband  of  Madame 
de  Florae  is  reconciled  to  his  wife,  goes  down  with  her  to  Hose- 
bury,  and  determines  to  act  the  part  of  a  thorough  Englishman. 
His  appearance  in  that  character,  which  he  has  so  elaborately  gat 
up,  is  a  perfect  sketch,  equally  ludicrous  and  truthful : — 

*  "  En  Angleterre  je  me  fais  Anglais,  vois  tu,  mon  ami,"  continued 
.  the  Prince.     "  Demain  c'est  Sunday,  et  tn  vas  voir  I"     Sunday  morning 
arrived  in  the  course  of  time,  and  then  Florae  appeared  as  a  most  won- 
derful Briton  indeed !     He  wore  top-boots  and  buckskins ;  and  after 
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breakfast,  wfaen  we  went  to  church,  a  white  great  coat  with  a  little  ci^pe, 
in  which  garment  he  felt  that  his  similarity  to  an  English  gentleman 
wa?  perfect.  In  conversation  with  his  grooms  and  servants  be  swore 
freely, — not  that  he  was  accustomed  to  employ  oaths  in  his  own  private 
talk,  but  he  thought  the  employment  of  these  expletives  necessary  as  an 
English  country  gentleman.  He  never  dined  without  a  roast  beef,  and 
insisted  that  the  piece  of  meat  should  be  bleeding,  ''  as  you  love  it,  you 
others."  He  got  up  boxing-matcht^s,  and  kept  birds  for  combats  of 
cock.  He  ussumed  the  sporting  language  with  admirable  enthusiasm — 
drove  over  to  cover  with  a  steppere — rode  across  countri  like  a  good  one 
— was  splendid  in  the  hunting-field  in  his  velvet  cap  and  Kapoleon 
boots,  and  made  the  hunt  welcome  at  Rosebury.' — voL  ii.  p.  180. 

Another  brief  episode  of  the  dramatic  kind  shall  conclude  our 
extracts.  The  elopement  of  Lady  Clara  Newcome  occurs  just  as 
Lord  Farintosh  is  about  to  marry  Ethel ;  and  his  Lordship's  two 
shadows,  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  him  in  good  humour  witk 
himself,  and  by  consequence  with  them,  have  to  deal  as  they  best 
can  with  the  effect  which  the  stigma  u])on  the  family  of  the 
intended  bride  may  produce  upon  their  noble  chief: — . 

'  It  may  naturally  be  supposed  that  his  Lordship's  gentlemen-in- 
wajting,  Captain  Henchman,  Jack  Todhunter,  and  the  rest,  had  many 
misgivings  of  their  own  respecting  their  patron's  change  in  life,  and 
could  not  view  without  anxiety  the  advent  of  a  mistress  who  might 
reig:n  over  him  and  them  ;  who  might  possibly  not  like  their  company, 
and  might  exert  her  influence  over  her  husband  to  oust  these  honest 
fellows  from  places  in  which  they  were  very  comfortable.  The  jovial 
rogues  had  the  run  of  my  Lord's  kitchen,  stables,  cellars,  and  cigar- 
boxes.  A  new  marchioness  might  hate  hunting,  smoking,  jolly  parties, 
and  toad-eaters  in  general,  or  might  bring  into  the  house  favourites  of 
her  own.  I  am  sure  any  kind-hearted  man  of  the  world  must  feel  for 
the  position  of  these  faithful,  doubtful,  disconsolate  vassals,  arHl  have  a 
sympathy  for  their  rueful  looks  and  demeanour  as  they  eye  the  splsidld 
preparations  for  the  ensuing  marriage  ;  the  grand  furniture  sent  to  my 
lord's  castles  and  houses,  the  magnificent  plate  provided  for  his  tables — 
tables  at  which  they  may  never  have  a  knife  and  fork ;  castles  and 
ho'ises  of  which  the  poor  rogues  may  never  be  allowed  to  pass  tl»e  doors. 
When,  then,  *'  the  elopement  in  High  Life,"  which  has  been  described 
in  the  previous  pages,  burst  upon  the  town  in  the  meaning  papers,  I  can 
fancy  the  agitation  which  the  news  occasioned  in  the  faithful  bosoms  of 
the  generous  Todhunter  and  the  attached  Henchman.  My  lord  was 
not  in  his  own  house  as  yet.  He  and  his  friends  still  lingered  on  in  the 
little  house  in  May  Fair ;  the  dear  little  bachelor's  quarters,  where  they 
had  enjoyed  such  good  dinners,  such  good  suppers,  such  rare  doings, 
such  a  jolly  time.  I  fancy  Hench  coming  down  to  break&st  and  read- 
ing the  '^  Morning  Post."  I  imagine  Tod  dropping  in  from  his  bed- 
room over  the  way,  and  Hench  handing  the  paper  over  to  Tod,  and 
the  conversation  which  ensued  between  these  worthy  men. 

^"Pretty 
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*  ^  Pretty  news,  ain't  It,  Toddy  f"  says  Henchman,  looking  np  from 
«  Perigord-pie,  which  the  faithfiil  creature  is  ditcoiBing.  ^  Always 
expeeted  k,"  remariis  the  other.  '^  Anybody  who  saw  them  together 
last  season  must  have  known  it.  The  chief  himself  spoke  of  it  to 
me." 

^  *^  It  '11  cut  him  up  awfully  when  he  reads  it.  Is  it  in  the  *  Morning 
Post  ? '  He  has  the  '  Post '  in  his  bed-room.  I  know  he  has  rung  his 
bell:  I  heard  it.  Bowman,  has  his  lordt^hip  read  his  paper  yet?'' 
Bowman,  the  valet,  said,  **  I  believe  you,  he  have  read  his  paper.  When 
he  read  it  he  jumped  out  of  bed  and  swore  most  awful.  I  cut  as  soon 
as  I  could,"  continued  Mr.  Bowman,  who  was  on  familiar,  nay,  con- 
temptuous terms  with  the  other  two  gentlemen.  <*  Enough  to  make 
any  man  swear,"  says  Toddy  to  Henchman,  and  both  were  alarmed  in 
their  noble  souls  reflecting  that  their  cUieftain  was  now  actoaBy  getting 
npand  dressing  himself;  that  he  would  speedily,  and  in  the  course  tf 
nature,  come  down  stairs,  and  then  most  probably  would  begin  sweav- 
ing  at  ikem.  The  most  noble  Mungo  Malcolm  Angus  was  in  an  awfiil 
state  of  mind,  when  at  length  he  appeared  in  the  break£ut-room.  ^*  Why 
the  dash  do  you  make  a  tap-room  of  this  ?  "  he  cries.  The  trembling 
Henchman,  who  has  begun  to  smoke — as  he  has  done  a  hundred  times 
before  in  this  bachelor's  hall — flings  his  cigar  into  the  fire.  "  There 
you  go — nothing  like  it !  Why  don't  you  fling  some  more  in  ?  You 
can  get  'em  at  Hudson's  for  ^ve  guineas  a  pound,"  bursts  out  the  youth- 
ful pefep.'— ii.  p.  200. 

^  Satire  or  sense,  alas !  can  Henchman  feel  ? ' 

His  brethren,  who  belong  to  the  genus  toad-eater,  unless  they 
are  of  the  identical  species  described  by  Mr.  Tb^ckeray,  nor 
perhaps  even  then,  will  not  recognise  their  likeneas.  Major  Pen- 
dennis,  who  might  be  termed  a  toad-eater  unattached,  who  c^led 
no  single  peer  master,  who  flitted  from  table  to  table,  and  was 
of  the  courtliest  and  most  finished  breed,  despised  the  membei^ 
of  the  family  who  served  a  single  owner,  followed  him  like  a  dog, 
obeyed  his  whistle  or  call,  crouched  at  his  feet^  and  ran  where 
be  was  hied.  *  My  Uncle  and  Captain  Henchman,' — it  is  Arthur 
Pendennis  wbo  reveals  the  fact — *  disliked  each  other  rery  mocb, 
I  am  sorry  to  say :  sorry  to  add  that  it  was  very  amusing  to  bear 
either  one  of  them  speak  of  the  other.' 

*  Happy,  harmless  fable-land,'  exclaims  Mr.  Thackeray.  The 
fable-lanid  of  his  creation  is  more  than  this.  Those  who  hare 
traversed  it  leisorely  have  found  it  as  healthful  as  it  is  beguiling, 
and  it  is  tbroogh  its  more  sterling  qualities  that  be  has  won  for 
his  hock  a  loving  admiration  in  many  a  home  where  genius  alone 
would  have  been  faintly  welcomed.  It  is  a  proud  pririlege  to 
have  been  abJe,  month  by  meotb,  for  nearly  two  years,  to  inter- 
weave his  fictions  into  the  daily  existence  of  his  readers^  ^nd  bring  . 
his  mimic  characters  into  competition  with  the  liTi^  world,  till 
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forgetting  they  were  shadows,  we  have  followed  their  fortunes, 
and  discussed  their  destinies  and  conduct  as  though  they  had  been 
breathing  flesh  and  blood.  ^  What  a  wonderful  art ! '  so  we  may- 
suppose  some  future  critic  of  the  English  humourists  to  say — '  what 
an  admirable  gift  of  nature  was  it  by  which  the  author  of  these 
tales  was  endowed,  and  which  enabled  him  to  fix  our  interest,  to 
waken  our  sympathy,  to  seize  upon  our  credulity,  so  that  we  be- 
lieve in  his  people,  speculate  gravely  upon  their  faults  or  their 
excellences,  and  talk  about  them  as  if  we  had  breakfasted  with 
them  this  morning  in  their  actual  drawing-rooms,  or  should  meet 
them  this  afternoon  in  the  Park  I  What  a  genius  ! —  what  a  vigour ! 
— what  a  bright-eyed  intelligence  and  observation  1 — what  a  whole- 
some hatred  for  meanness  and  knavery !  What  a  vast  sympathy  ! — 
what  a  cheerfulness  1 — what  a  manly  relish  of  life ! — what  a  love 
of  human  kind !  What  a  poet  is  here  ! — watching,  meditating, 
brooding,  creating !  What  multitudes  of  truths  has  that  man 
left  behind  him !  What  generations  he  has  taught  to  laugh 
wisely  and  fairly  I  What  scholars  he  has  formed  and  accustomed 
to  the  exercise  of  thoughtful  humour,  and  the  manly  play  of  wit !' 
Such  is  Mr.  Thackeray's  character  of  Fielding — such  to  the 
letter  is  the  character,  as  a  novelist,  of  the  author  of  the 
*  Newcomes.* 


Art.  IV. — Selections  from  the  Family  Papers  preserved  at 
Cafdwell,  1496-1853.  Presented  to  the  Maitland  Qub  by 
William  Mure,  M.P.     Glasgow.  1854. 

THESE  three  substantial  quartos  are  among  the  very  valuable 
of  the  many  contributions  to  that  excellent  Society,  the 
Maidand  Club,  to  which  our  historians  and  archaeologists  have 
been  so  much  indebted.  By  this  lifting  up  another  comer  of 
the  curtain  hung  over  the  private  scenes  of  auld  lang  syne, 
glimpses  of  the  manners  of  our  Scottish  forefathers  are  offered,  and 
an  insight  is  given  of  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  joys  and  sorrows, 
by  which  their  days  were  rounded  off:  thus  introduced  to  their 
homes  and  hearts,  we  become  familiar  with  details  too  much 
n^lected  by  grave  historians,  whose  stilty  pen  seldom  conde- 
scended to  deal  with  trifles  below  their  dignity.  Recorders  only 
of  events  at  which  the  world  grew  pale,  they  noted  down  the 
diunder-crashes  that  scarred  the  mountain  summits,  while  the 
humble  valleys  beneath  lay  overlooked  in  their  obscurity.  These 
family  papers,  rescued  frofai  the  moths  of  muniment  rooms,  from 
the  tidy  matron  or  the  fatal  housemaiden — these  planks  saved 
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from  the  wreck  of  ages,  are  relics  of  increasing  .value ;  they  form 
the  basis  of  national  investigation,  which  widens  with  the  diffu- 
sion of  education  and  enlightened  curiosity.  In  an  , exhaustion 
of  the  presept,  inquiry  which  must  be  fed,  falls  back  on  first 
principles,  and  is  driven  to  the  past;  and  whatever  draws  us 
from  the  present,  elevates  in  the  intellectual  scale.  Thus  poor 
finite  mortals,  who  remount  the  stream  of  time,  give  battle  to 
oblivion,  and  dispute  victory  with  the  grave. 

No  apology  was  needed  from  Mr.  Mure  on  the  ground  of  the 
little  claim  which  the  private  memoirs  of  a  private  family  might 
have  to  public  attraction.  It  is  from  such  untampered  materials 
that  history  in  the  aggregate  is  best  constructed ;  and  in  early 
periods  how  much  of  general  history  was  included  in  that  of 
individuals,  by  whom  the  form  and  pressure  of  the  age  and  its 
n>irit  was  illustrated  I  And  here,  once  for  all,  we  must  enter  our 
literary  protest  against  Mr.  Mure's  usual  intitulation  of  Colonel ; 
this  brevet  rank  militates  against  all  our  inkstand  asso<;iations, 
and  throws  an  air  of  improbability  over  learned  and  critical 
authorship.  We  have  already  called  attention  in  our  No.  139 
to  Mr.  Mure's  classical  pilgrimage  to  Greece,  which,  undertaken 
in  true  Homeric  faith,  formed  a  fitting  preparation  to  his  opus 
magnum^  *•  The  History  of  the  Language  and  Literature  of  Ancient 
Greece,'  a  work  discussed  in  our  No.  174,  and  which,  combining 
all  the  research  and  accuracy  of  the  German  school  without  its 
dniness  and  want  of  good  « taste,  is  written  in  a  most  searching, 
liberal,  and  genial  spirit.  Strong  indeed  must  be  the  coveys 
of  militia  captains,  majors  and  minors,  whose  brigaded  brains 
could  have  furnished  one  chapter.  Let  right  men  ever  be 
in  right  places ;  and  well  will  our  muscular  country-gentlemen 
teach  the  young  idea  to  shoot,  and  assuredly  from  their  nur- 
series many,  the  stoutest  and  bravest,  will  march  with  hononr 
to  the  Elast,  who  would  have  quailed  and  failed  when  examined 
in  Poly  bins  and  political  economy.  Mr.  Mure,  recognising 
&e  duties  as  well  as  the  rights  of  property,  and  acting  as 
became  the  chief  of  his  time-honoured  race,  for  a  while  laid 
down  the  pen  for  the  sword ;  and  if  he  exchanged  the  banquet 
of  the  Homeric  gods  for  the  mess,  let  it  be  hoped  that,  induced 
by  his  example,  the  sons  of  clansmen  bold  mixed  a  thought  of 
Gastalian  streams  with  their  native  farintosh.  Be  that  <as  it 
may,  we  can  only  deal  with  the  Colonel  in  our  and  in  his  cri- 
tical phase. 

Our  learned  compiler  has  illustrated  these  volumes  with  a  run- 
ning commentary  of  notes,  by  which  this  evidence  from  the 
tomb  is  explained;  he  has  throughout  exercised  an  amiable 
caution,  both  in  the  avoidance  of  tender,  disputed  points,  as  in 
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refraining  from  opening  many  ticklish  questionn  now  settled, 
rightfully  or  wrongfully,  which  might  jar  with  the  politics  and 
opinions  of  his  readers  whatever  they  may  be.  He  has 
moreorer  prefixed  to  these  Selections  a  memoir  of  the  gene- 
alogy and  leadii^  incidents  of  the  House  of  Caldwell,  and 
thus  introduces  his  readers  in  this  prologue,  to  the  principal 
performers  of  a  drama  extending  over  the  three  centuries  (acts, 
as  it  were)  on  which  the  destiny  and  well-being  of  Scotland 
hinged.  Thus,  in  this  Banquo  glass,  in  this  moving  diorama, 
'  so  full  of  interest  first  the  armed  chieftain  of  the  clan  hnrries  oo 
to  the  faid  and  foray,  to  the  slaughter  of  foeman  and  the  sacking 
of  fortress.  Anon,  as  the  feudal  spirit  of  the  age  is  changed,  the 
tragic  wail  of  war,  civil  and  religious,  is  heard,  and  the  crumbling 
throne  and  altar  tingle  to  the  social  extremities ;  then,  when  the 
hurricane,  spent  in  its  own  violence,  is  passed,  the  horizon 
brightening  up  with  the  coming  of  better  days  ushers  in  the 
union  with  England,  wtkd  the  epithalamium,  joined  in  by  the 
chorus  of  Caldwell,  constitutes  a  happy  conclusion  and  epilogue. 
The  details  which  mark  the  gradual  transition  from  an  iron  age  to  a 
golden  one  of  law  and  order  revealed  from  these  repositories,  often 
^mmjing  as  a  romance,  possess  the  charm  of  truth — that  sine 
qua  non  to  the  British  7)9or,  and  which  is  often  stranger  than 
fiction — whatever  may  be  predicated  and  practised  across  Ac 
Channel. 

The  Mures,  an  ancient,  although  untitled  fstmily,  would,  had 
they  flourished  beyond  the  Elbe  or  Niemen,  have  been  princes  at 
th^  least :  they  descend  from  Sir  Reginald  Mure,  who  in  1329 
was  Lord  High  Chamberlain  of  Scotland.  The  family  name  was 
differently  written  in  different  periods :  More  and  Moore  are  the 
most  ancient  forms;  Mure  and  Muir  the  most  usual;  but  a 
settled  nomenclature  is  a  nicety  of  modem  orthography.  Early 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Acfcim  Mure, 
married  her  cousin  the  Earl  of  Strathaven,  who,  succeeding  to  the 
throne  as  Robert  II.,  was  the  first  sovereign  of  the  House  of 
Stuart,  and  by  him  she  became  mother  of  the  whole  blood  royal 
of  that  race :  her  grand-uncle  cemented  the  connexion  by  many^ 
ing  the  wealthy  sister  of  Robert's  first  wife.  No  WOTder  that 
finally  a  Mure — backed  by  royal  alliances  and  grants  of  forfeited 
lands — should  become  one  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
subjects.  The  family  split  into  many  branches,  of  which  Ae 
House  of  Caldwell,  although  not  the  chief,  has  ever  ranked  very 
high  ;  and  their  estates  in  Ayr  and  Renfrewshire  were  acquired 
about  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  by  the  marriage  of  a 
Mure  with  the  heiress  of  Caldwell  of  that  ilk.  While  we  pass 
rapidly  over  the  detailed  links  of  a  clearfy  made  out  pedigree. 
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ag  an  inqimy  of  prirate  rather  than  of  poblic  interest,  the  honest 
pride  of  hirth  which  stimulated  this  genealogical  labour  of  love, 
daimt  the  respect  of  all  who,  like  ourselves,  are  believers  in 
noe.  The  organic  laws  of  breeding  irom  a  good  stock  are  not 
to  be  defied,  a^d  blood  must  tell  in  the  long  run  of  evefj  race  of 
hoooor.  Nor  does  the  tendency  to  truth,  bon  sang  ne  peut  mentir^ 
form  a  bad  point  in  ^  raising '  an  historian. 

However  the  sons  of  nobodies  may  affect  to  sneer  at  these 
ranities  of  vanities,  and  pretend  that  a  pot  of  clay  is  as  good  as 
porcelain,  to  be  bom  an  Hidalgo,  a  son  of  somebody,  is  a  distino* 
tioD  that  courts  cannot  confer,  nor  mobs  take  away ;  and  its  real 
Talae  may  be  tested  by  the  cash  a  millocrat  millionaire  would  pay 
<lown  for  a  genuine  grandfather.  The  nouveau  riche  finds  it  easier 
to  be  inscribed- in  the  Grand  Livre  de  Rentes  of  the  Bourse  at 
Paris,  than  in  the  Libra  de  Oro  of  aristocratic  Venice.  Nor  is  this 
infirmity  one  from  which  strongest  minds  can  eacape :  thus 
ByroD  was  prouder  of  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  than  of  his 
place  in  the  poets'  comer  on  Parnassus.  Mr.  Mure  has  grafted 
a  new  laurel  on  the  ancestral  stock  by  adding  to  the  accidental 
honour  of  birthright,  the  personally  achieved  aristociacy  of  intel- 
lect. Thus,  our  HidaiffOj  as  the  Spaniard  has  it,  is  also  Hijo  de 
mcbras — son  of  his  own  works— and  is  himself,  bad  it  been 
needed,  a  founder  of  a  family  lo  which  those  who  come  after 
mi^t  honestly  look  up. 

Since  the  days  of  Horace,  name  and  birth  without  property  has 
not  been  rated  in  the  books  so  high  as  vile  sea- weed ;  a  fiscal 
(iilefflma  from  which  the  Mures  are  happily  exempt,  and  have 
long  been.  Touching  their  ample  territorial  possessions,  one  of 
^  earliest  documents,  dated  1496,  is  an  instrument  of  sazine 
of  Sir  Adam  Mure's — Nobilis  viri  Adae  Mur  de  Cauldvel — 
peaceably  and  legally  conveying  a  small  hamlet  called  Kempis- 
hnd,  alias  Breedsorrow,  so  named  because  of  the  ^  grate  sorrow 
it  bred  in  debatting  and  contesting  for  the  hereditable  right  there- 
of* This  ^canting'  term  kem^dnffj  an  old  Scotch  word  for 
^itriving  and  fighting,'  was  a  symbol  and  onnmentary  of  a 
^utatious  age,  when  border  chiefs,  great  coveters  of  Naboth's 
^^inejard,  converted  many  an  adjoining  field  into  a  campus  belliy 
<rf  which  the  strongest  man  reaped  the  harvest  with  his  claymore. 

This  forefather  Adam,  knighted  by  James  IV.  as  a  preux 
cfaeralierand  Cid  Campeador,  is  described  by  flattering  annalists 
as  ^a  gallant  stout  man,  having  many  feuds  with  his  neighbours, 
which  were  managed  with  great  fierceness  and  much  bloodshed.' 
*  Hector  Mwyr,'  son  of  this  worthy  sire,  was  killed  in  1499,  by  the 
Maxwells  of  PoUok,  whose  laird  narrowly  escaped  the  vendetta  of 
Caledonia  and  the  wild  justice  of  Hector's  brother.     This  pretty 

^  quarrel 
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quarrel  long  remained  an  heirloom  in  the  families,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  age  is  read  in  the  indictment  of  the  avenger  John  for  laying  an 
ambuscade  for  John  Maxwell  and  his  man,  and  capturing  them 
with  '  wikid  malice  wrangwislie  and  violentlie.'  Neither  did 
this  John  respect  the  holy  church,  for  in  1515  we  find  him  busy 
*•  with  maister  full  spoliatioun,'  sacking  the  palace  at  Glasgow  of 
Archbishop  Beaton,  and  'breking  down  of  the  sam3m  with  arta- 
zary  [artillery]  and  utherwaies/ 

This  feat  was  more  political  than  sacrilegious ;  the  prelate,  a 
supporter  of  the  Regent  Duke  of  Albany,  was  opposed  by  the 
Lennox  league,  and  this  bold  partisan  Mure,  a  master  of  his  ait^ 
was  no  hand  at  mere  legal  logomachies.  The  triumph  of  the 
league  was  short,  and  the  very  next  year,  when  the  Regent  recovered 
the  ascendant,  an  action  was  brought  '  aganis  Jobnne  Mure  for 
the  wrangis  and  violent  ejection/  The  curious  indictment  printed 
at  p.  54  enumerates  the  items  of  the  damages  done.  At  the  in- 
ventory of  the  household  stuff  of  a  Scottish  lord-chauacellor  and 
archbishop  of  that  day,  Lincoln's  Inn  and  Lambeth — ^not  to  say  the 
most  non-erastian  manse  of  the  Free  Kirk — may  blush.  The  ward- 
robe of  the  prelate  was  in  truth  rich  in  *  gowns  of  scarlet  lynit 
with  furreis,'  in  rings  of  gold  *  with  precious  stanes,' — articles  of 
IH'eater  value  than  size,  and  easily  carried  off  in  troublous  times. 
The  bishop  was  stronger  in  feather-beds  than  towels,  and  while 
he  possessed  *  13  roasting^spets  and  18  pots,'  his  plate  veschell 
[vaisselle]  consisted  only  of  ^  5  duzane  of  pewder ;  his  larders, 
garde  viandes,  were  stocked  with  15  swine,  4  dakyr  of  salt 
byds,  6  duzane  salmon,  and  1  last  of  salt  herring.'  The  strong- 
hold was  victualled  with  vivers  for  the  garrison,  perhaps 
more  substantial  than  elegant.  But  the  prelate's  private  provision 
was  of  another  kind :  his  grocery,  *  pepir,  saffron,  ginger,  sugar, 
clovis,  and  cannel,'  infer  a  reasonable  sipping  of  loving-cups 
and  spicy  bishop,  while  the  *  12  tunnes  of  wyne  *  in  the  cellar 
judiciously  relieved  the  salt  diet.  The  store  of  ordnance  and 
^  villanous  saltpetre  *  was  commensurate  with  the  commissariat : 
*  6  barrels  of  gunpowder,  11  gunnis,  14  halkirks,  14  steel  bon- 
nets, and  13  pair  of  splints,'  formed  the  outer  defences  of  this  castle 
of  the  church  militant.  In  this  schedule  the  backward  condi- 
tion and  discomforts  of  the  epoch  are  revealed ;  few  even  in 
this  mansion  of  a  magnate  and  minister  are  the  evidences  of  intel- 
lectual enjoyment :  no  vestige  is  to  be  traced  of  a  library — that 
larder  for  the  mind ;  no  Bible,  not  even  a  breviary  for  the  bishop, 
is  catalogued. 

The  ^  lands  and  guts '  of  the  said  John  Mure  were  so  ^  compelled 
and  distrensed '  for  these  damages,  that  he  was  driven  to  mort- 
gage an  estate  for  ^  auchtt  hundredth  merks,'  an  incumbrance  from 

which 
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which  he  was  relieved  in  1527  by  the  Earl  of  Eglington,  with 
whom  he  was  connected  by  marriage ;  but  the  benefit  was  bar** 
dened  with  a  bond  of  manrent,  and  limited  space  alone  prevents 
our  citing  the  curious  deed.  The  laird  thereby  became  bound, 
'  me  and  myne  airs  perpetuallie  to  bekum  man  and  servant  till 
the  Erie,  and  till  his  airs  perpetuallie/  and  to  do  him  military 
service  so  long  as  the  sum  lent  should  remain  unpaid ;  and  the 
lender,   in  further   security,  was  conditionally   '  infeft'  with  a 

C)rtion  of  the  lands  of  Caldwell.  The  obligation  of  service  hung 
ng  over  the  house,  and  in  1665  the  Lord  Eglington  of  the  day 
called  for  the  penalty  of  the  bond,  on  some  alleged  default  of  per- 
formance. The  two  opinions  of  learned  counsel  repudiating  the 
validity  of  the  claim,  illustrate  the  transition  from  feudal 
violence  to  constitutional  law.  The  signature  of  Caldwell  affixed 
to  the  original  deed,  with  '  his  hand  on  the  pen  led  by  the 
notary,'  oflFers  evidence  that  he  could  not  write  ;  this  faculty,  now 
common  to  every  cottar's  son  in  Scotland,  was  rare  then  among 
lairds  and  laymen.  The  power  to  wield  the  pen — an  accomplish- 
ment clerical  not  military — was  held  to  unfit  the  hand  for  the 
sword.  The  rude  barons  and  mere  soldiers  despised  letters,  and 
looked  down  upon  men  of  learping  and  scholars,  who,  then  as  may 
be  now,  quietly  returned  the  compliment ;  and  the  priests,  too  wise 
fo.  risk  the  substance  for  the  shadow,  and  in  possession  of  the  mo- 
nopoly of  knowledge — power — chuckled  when  brute  and  armed 
force  that  feared  no  sword,  trembled  before  the  crosier.  The  bold 
but  unlettered  Sir  John  was  killed  in  his  time  and  turn  by  the  Cun^ 
inghams  of  Achett,  by  whom  soon  after  the  Earl  of  Eglington 
was  also  dispatched  ;  the  family  honours  and  habits  were  worthily 
maintained  by  Sir  Robert  Mure,  son  and  successor  of  this  Sir 
John,  who,  when  cited  at  the  trial  of  a  kinsman  accused  of  many 
murders,  for  tampering  with  witnesses,  pleaded  successfully  *  that 
he  could  not  be  expected  to  act  otherwise  when  a  clansman's  life 
was  at  stake.' 

The  first  act  of  the  Caldwell  drama  closed  with  this  bright 
knight,  few  of  whose  predecessors  died  peaceably  in  their  beds 
or  were  longevous ;  yet  their  life,  if  short,  was  lively,  '  very 
exciting,  sir,'  as  fighting  Picton  said  amid  the  bombs  of  Badi^'oz. 
The  resources  of  human  vegetation  in  the  country  were  rare  before 
turnpikes,  turnips^  and  quarter  sessions  were  invented ;  and  when 
ivar  was  the  serious  business,  and  the  chace,  its  mimic,  the  re- 
creation, the  transition  was  easy  from  stalking  the  red  deer  to  the 
ambuscade  and  '  slochter '  of  a  neighbour  foe.  In  remote  coun- 
ties, hardly  yet  over-fertile  in  events  and  novelties,  injuries  were 
long  brooded  over :  the  monotony  of  life  was  broken  by  the  plot- 
ting and  committing  great  crimes,  and  by  the  discussion  and 
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remembrance  of  them  afterwards  ;  tbus  to  wipe  ont  the  stain  of 
a  murdered  kinsman  was  the  inheritance  of  generations,  and  the 
demon  of  revenge,  the  first  duty  of  a  good  chief,  was  immortal. 

A  change  had  come  over  the  social  spirit  when  the  second  act 
of  our  drama  commenced.  The  monarchical  principle,  which,  by 
absorbing  petty  tyrants  into  the  throne,  had  triumphed  over  the 
feudal,  was  now  itself  to  be  put  to  severe  trial,  and  the  increasing 
importance  of  the  middle  classes  led  to  that  reaction  of  the  many 
against  the  monopolies  in  Church  and  State  of  the  few,  which, 
commenced  before  by  Knox,  was  now  to  be  consummated  by 
Cromwell.  Soon  the  coming  calamities  cast  a  shadow  before 
them,  fwr  however  good  may  have  emerged  ultimately  out  of  the 
fermentation  of  evU,  the  happiness  of  thousands  was  wrecked 
during  the  process.  The  little  black  cloud  rising  on  the  horizon 
could  not  escape  the  far-seeing;  thus  the  dying  voice  of  one 
of  this  family  in  1640  expresses,  in  the  quaint  Anglo-Scoto  lan- 
guage, a  solemn  foreboding  which  cannot  be  misunderstood  : — 

*  For  sa  mickel  as  at  this  tyrae  thair  is  great  appeirance  of  trubles  and 
warres  in  this  land,  whilk  God  of  His  infinit  mercie  prevent,  and  grant 
ane  happie  and  gude  reformatioune  to  the  glorie  of  His  name.  Howbeit 
I,  Robert  Mure,  of  Cauldwell,  am  now  baith  weill  and  haill  in  bodie, 
spirit,  and  mynd ;  yit,  considering  there  is  nothing  more  eertaine  nor 
death,  and  nothing  more  uacertaine  nor  the  tyme  and  manor  yrof  .  •  . 
tiiairfor  I  heirby  mak  my  latt^  will  and  testament.' 

This  long  foreseen  hurricane  passed  comparatively  gently  over 
the  house  of  Caldwell,  whose  owners  were  minors  during  the  down- 
&11  of  Charles  and  the  ascendancy  of  Cromwell ;  but  the  factory 
accounts  of  their  guardians  mark  unmistakeably  the  general 
malaise  of  Scotland.  Unfortunate  Caledonia,  alternately  a  victim 
to  royalist  and  republican,  might  well  exclaim,  ^  A  plague  on  both 
your  houses  1'  Meantime  the  lairds,  youthful  and  unfashed  with  po- 
litics, cared  little  for  these  things,  and  rejoicing  in  horseflesh,  were 
curious  in  costume  and  became  the  dandies  of  their  day;  constant 
charges  occur  in  their  '  small  accounts  '  for  '  dozanes  of  silver  and 
gold  buttones,'  doublets  of  *  Pan  velvet,'  with  •  sweit  Cordiphant 
gloves.'  These  items,  the  '  Pannos'  of  Italy,  the  perfumed  skins  of 
*  Cordova,'  with  the  *  claithes  of  Holland  '  and  *  Frenche  serges,* 
denote  a  dependence  on  the  foreigner  for  most  articles  of  luxury 
and  refinement,  and  indicate  the  backward  condition  of  nationsJ 
manufacture,  and  this  in  the  vicinity  of  Glasgow.  Meanwhile 
the  expenditure  of  the  young  gentlemen  in  ^  ink-homes  and 
buiks '  fell  below  the  charges  for  spurs  and  ^  buitts,'  nor  could  the 
^  waidgs'  and  offerings  to  their  schoolmaster,  and  doctor  be  pro- 
nounced prodigious  by  the  most  modest  of  Dominies. 

The  accounts  are  kept  in  the  Scotch  money  of  the  time :  this 
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aurencj,  {all  of  soood  and  show,  signifies  but  little  compared 
to  the  sweet  simplicity  of  the  unpretending  sterling.  According 
to  Caledoniaa  Cockers,  the  merk,  lix.  4d,  Scot,  is  worth  about 
13  of  oar  pence,  and  the  pund  Scot  is  only  equal  to  the  twelfth 
part  of  a  pound  sterling,  or  to  Is,  8r/.,  the  Scot  shilling  being  thus 
efoiralent  to  the  English  penny.  The  use  of  the  pound  sterling 
onlj  obtained  when  the  golden  age  of  Scotland  dawned  after  the 
Unioo  with  England  and  her  guineas.  It  is  evident,  without 
stndjing  Adam  Smith,  that  the  value  of  coins  eurrent  and  in 
vhich  accounts  are  usually  kept,  offers  a  test  to  the  wealth  of 
itttioDs :  thus  our  plain  pound  shrinks  from  no  comparison  with 
the  roubles  or  florins  of  Russia  and  Austria,  imperial  and 
impecunious ;  nor  need  this  Protestant  pound  aforesaid,  much  fear 
^  fivepenny  Paul  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  infallible  and 
^solvent ;  so  Spain,  proudest  of  paupers,  repudiates  in  reaies,  in 
nothing  less  than  royals,  worth  about  twopence-halfpenny ;  while 
poor  Portugal  promises  to  pay  in  kingly  Reis,  the  infinitesimal 
fraction  of  a  farthing ;  but  all  this  mint  magniloquence  cheers 
the  pride  of  poverty  with  the  mirage  of  millions. 

The  factory  accounts  of  these  Mure  minors,  like  the  Northum- 
berland and  household-books  of  past  centuries,  throw  much  light 
OQ  statistical  and  politico-economical  details,  particularly  ^  re- 
gvds  the  ordinary  outgoings  of  a  Scottish  laird  and  a  country  estate 
of  the  period.  The  best  evidence  is  also,  afforded  of  the  incident 
^v  expenses,  of  the  rate  of  interest  on  chaises,  of  the  variations 
of  prices,  and  of  the  gradual  rise  of  rents  and  fall  in  the  value  of 
J*«ey.  A  long  series  of  tacks  or  leases  furnish  curious  conveyanc- 
Mf  precedents,  while,  to  those  who  judge  of  character  by  hand- 
ing, the  facsimiles  of  landlords'  and  other  lords'  complicated 
signatures,  when  they  could  sign  and  deliver  their  acts  and  deeds^ 
'^ffer  suggestive  materials.  The  rents,  from  the  scarcity  of  coin, 
were  pMlIy  paid  in  kind, — for  instance  in  poultry,  eggs,  and  even 
cream,— a  payment  which  occasioned  and  sustained  the  rude 
hospitality  of  the  lairds,  with  whom  ready  money  and  luxuries 
Were  scarce,  wants  and  comforts  few. 

These  accounts  offer  collateral  evidence  of  that  sad  state  of 
^tland  during  the  civil  and  religious  struggle,  so  truthfully  and 
nvidly  depict^  by  the  great  Wizard  of  the  North  in  his  Both- 
Wellg  and  Balfours  of  *  Old  Mortality :'  they  tell  of  times  wh«n 
4e  Und  was  overrun  by  the  armed  stranger,  wh«tt  houses  were 
converted  into  barracks,  and  the  owners  *  dragooned  and  eaten 
^P*'  Charges  occur  at  every  page  for  horses  taken  by  the 
liglishman,  for  *  tour  gaitts'  which  the  Inglishman  *brak,'  and 
with  allowances  to  tenants  for  free  quarterings  and  billetings  of 
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troupers,  for  ^  levyis/  cesges,  and  maintenancies  of  ^  InglUh  gar- 
risonns/ 

The  House  of  Caldwell  escaped  better  from  the  *  plague  and 
pestilence '  which,  sure  followers  of  the  camp,  filled  poor  Scot- 
land's miseries  to  the  brim.  Fortunately  the  guardians  of  the 
Mures  were  possessed  of  certain  marvellous  medicines,  which, 
in  spite  of  the  selfish  injunction  in  the  MS.  receipt-book  never 
to  divulge  these  family  secrets,  have  been  considerately  given  to 
the  public  by  their  descendant,  and  submitted,  in  these  days  of 
dreaded  cholera,  to  the  learned  College  of  Physicians,  and  to  the 
confiding  patients  of  water-doctors,  homoeopath ists  and  hygeists 
in  general.  We  subjoin  a  specimen,  in  our  earnest  desire  to 
combine  useful  with  entertaining  knowledge,  and  giv^  a  peep 
into  the  pharmacopoeia  of  a  period  long  before  Dr.  Buchan's 
book  on  '  Family  Medicine* — by  making  every  patient  his  own 
physician — hurried  thousands  of  good  Scots  to  an  im timely  end. 

'  Tak  three  mutchkeens  of  Malvosie,  and  ane  handfull  of  red  sage, 
and  a  handfull  of  rew,  and  boyll  them  till  a  mutchkeen  be  wasted ; 
then  straine  it,  and  sett  it  over  the  fyre  againe ;  then  put  thereimto  ane 
pennieworthe  of  long  pepper,  half  ane  of  ginger,  and  ane  q'ter  of  ane 
ounce  of  nuttmegges,  all  beatten  together ;  then  let  it  boyl  a  litle,  and 
put  t]|prto  fyve  pennyworth  of  mithridat  and  two  of  treacle,  and  a 
qu'^ter  of  a  mutchkeen  of  the  best  angel ick  water.  Keep  this,  all  y'  lyfe 
above  all  bodlic  Treasures.  Tak  it  alwayes  warm  both  morning  and 
evening,  ane  half  spoonfull  if  ye  be  in  healthe,  and  one  or  two  if  ye 
be  infected,  and  sweet  thereupon.  In  all  the  plague  tyme  (under  God) 
trust  to  this ;  for  ther  was  never  man,  woman,  nor  chyld  that  this 
deceived.  This  is  not  onlie  for  the  comon  plakue,  wh*^  is  called  the 
seeknesse,  but  alsoe  for  the  small  pockes,  missells,  surffete,  and  diverse 
other  deseases.  This  copied  of  a  Paper  found  in  my  Boxchamber,  at 
the  desye  of  Besse.' 

To  continue  these  sanitary  revelations,  by  the  leave  or  without 
the  leave  of  sweet  Besse : — 

*  Take  of  asphodel!  Romano,  and  sett  it  under  the  sone  in  the  Cani- 
culare  dayes,  till  it  become  in  whyte  ashes  or  lyke  whyt  powder.  That 
done,  put  it  in  a  boxe.  Then  to  applye:  Tak  the  blood  or  matter  of 
the  wound  on  a  cleane  linning,  and  lay  on  a  little  of  the  powder  to  the 
blood  or  matter ;  and  keep  the  cloadie  in  a  boxe,  qu'*  it  may  nither 
gette  muche  cold  nor  too  muche  heat.  This  done,  dresse  the  wounded 
persone  everie  day  once,  and  keepe  alwayes  linning  cloathes  above  the 
wound.  But  let  no  linning  cloathe  which  hathe  been  used  or  wome  by 
anie  woman  com  neare  the  powder  or  wounded  persone.  Observe  this 
secreet,  and  keepe  it  to  yourselfe.' 

This  misogynist  mixture  is  followed  up  by  a  medical  diagnosis 
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tm  a  Mure  of  the  feminine  gender,  and  not,  we  trait,  sweet 
Besse: — 

*•  Sib, — The  bearer  labours  under  the  common  weakness  of  being 
now  more  feard  y*  is  just.  As  she  was  formerlie  a  little  too  confident 
in  her  own  conduct.  Tiie  spinal  bon  head  hath  never  been  restor'd 
intirlj,  q*^  will  make  her  sensible  all  her  days  of  a  weakness  in  a 
descent,  but  will  be  freed  from  all  achin  paines  if  she  nightly  anoint 
it  w*  the  following  oyl,  viz.,  Take  a  littl  mtt  dogg,  take  out  only  his 
puddings,  and  putt  in  his  bellie  4  ounces  of  Cumingseed ;  rost  him, 
sod  carefullie  keep  the  droping,  qrin  boyl  a  handfull  of  earth  wormes 
qafaill  they  be  leiklie ;  then  lett  it  be  straind  and  preservd  for  use,  as 
aid  is.  My  humble  dutie  to  you,  Ladie.  I  am,  Glanderstoune,  your 
most  humble  servitor,  JomisrouiiX.' 

The  fend  and  the  foray,  the  skein  dhn  and  claymore,  alone  could 
faare  kept  down  the  population  of  a  country  possessed  of  such 
checks  to  death,  undevised  in  the  mnltitudinons  pamphlets  of 
Mr.  Malthus,  or  the  speculations  of  Miss  Martineau. 

The  vials  of  wrath  were  emptied  in  all  their  stem  reality  upon 
the  house  of  Caldwell  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. ;  the 
national  joy  of  Scotland  was  soon  clouded  over  by  the  revival  of 
the  hierarchy,  by  prelatist  persecutions,  and  by  the  bad  faith  of 
the  king,  in  whose  family,  sincerity  was  no  marked  featnre.  He 
indeed,  in  his  hour  of  need  at  Breda,  had  subscribed  to  the  Cove- 
nant, and  had  confirmed  the  Presbyterian  Church  as  a  condition 
of  his  accession ;  but  now,  backed  by  Clarendon,  over  whom  the 
spirit  of  Laud  brooded,  and  disliking  the  religion  of  the  Presby- 
terian as  one  not^fit  for  a  gentleman,  Charles,  who  hated  the 
Puritans  both  from  creed  and  policy,  lapsed  readily — although  in 
reali^  be  cared  little  for  religious  things,  the  papacy  perhaps  ex- 
cepted— ^into  a  cognate  prelacy.  The  darkest  period  of  Scotch 
historical  tragedy  extended  during  his  reign  and  that  of  his  brother 
James  II.  This  po#  bigot,  who  preferred  desolation  to  disafifec- 
tioQ,  thought  the  fair  lands  near  the  Forth  *  never  would  be  well 
nntill  reduced  to  a  hunting  field,'  while  Lauderdale,  his  ferocious 
minister  and  the  tool  of  the  apostate  Archbishop  Sharp— sent 
to  his  dread  account  iA  1679 — ^re-echoed  the  paternal  sentiment, 
and  held  it  to  be  better  ^  that  the  West  bore  vdndle  straws  and 
sand  larks  thaii  rebels.'  But  civil  rights  are  easier  to  be 
trampled  on  than  religious  opinions  in  Scotland,  where  an  an- 
tipathy to  the  episcopacy  and  a  loathing  of  Erastian  dependence 
was  a  second  nature  and  conscience.  Then  where  popery  and 
its  shadow,  the  prelacy,  was  held  to  be  the  harbinger  of  slavery 
to  mind  and  body,  the  field  conventicle  soon  superseded  the 
cathedral,  and  the  faithful,  excited  by  preaching  in  the  wilderness, 
speedily  made  it  a  rendezvous  of  rebels.    Scotchmen,  serious  by 
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nature,  and  who  really  helieved,  in  those  days  neither  knew  nor 
practised  toleration,  diat  spiritual  panacea  under  which  modem 
indifierentism  masks  itself  so  plausibly.  But  persecution  was  in 
Tain,  and  their  church  waxed  strong  when  watered  by  the  blood 
of  nuurtyrs.  Meantime,  while  war  was  waged  to  the  knife  on 
both  sides,  between  the  massacring  and  massacred,  as  the  turn 
might  be,  the  national  character  became  deteriorated  under  the 
mutual  exasperation,  and  men,  worn  down  by  penalties  and  per- 
secutions, by  toi;turings  and  inquisitions,  grew  weary  of  their  liyes. 

In  1666,  a  year  fatal  to  the  West  of  Scotland,  William  the 
Laird  of  Caldwell,  irritated  beyond  endurance,  set  forth,  when 
none  could  remain  neuter,  with  his  armed  and  mounted  tenants 
to  join  the  Covenanters,  when  marching  on  Edinburgh.  They 
dispersed,  however,  on  .  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  the  Whig 
insurgents  at  Pentland  on  the  28th  of  November.  Caldwell, 
who  was  then  attainted,  fled  the  countty,  by  the  assistance 
of  devoted  clansmen  and  the  supporters  of  liberty,  by  whom 
he  was  highly  esteemed.  The  moneys  advanced  to  him  are 
acknowledged  in  ^  obligations '  under  the  equivocal  signature 
of  William  Robertsscme — William  Mure  the  son  of  Robert — a 
method  of  disguising  a  real  name,  without  substituting  one  alto- 
gether fictitious,  conmionly  adopted  by  the  conscientious  Cove- 
nanters in  these  perilous  times  of  proscription.  Our  exile  died 
in  Holland,  broken  by  the  disasters  of  his  family  and  country. 
His  forfeited  estates  of  Caldwell  were  given  to  General  Thomas 
Dalzell,  who  was  thus  rewarded  for  his  victory  at  Pendand.  To 
this  unscrupulous  tool  of  the  priests,  who  had  learnt  cruelty  during 
his  early  service  in  Russia,  is  ascribed  the  introduction  of  the 
torturing  screw,  the  thumbekin,  while  wives  and  sons  were  put 
to  death  by  him  for  sheltering  husbands  and  fathers.  The  hand  of 
the  new  owner  fell  heavily  on  the  house  of  Caldwell,  the  tenants 
were  rack-rented,  and  the  time-honoured  tower  and  manor  place 
levelled  to  the  dust  One  vein  of  good  nature  ran  through  this 
granite  old  General;  his  permission  is  preserved  and  printed 
giving  a  brother  ofiScer  leave  ^  to  put  a  boat  in  the  lock  att  Cald- 
well, and  to  recreate  himselfe  by  taking  of  fishes,  or  any  uther  why 
he  pleases,'  and  we  learn  by  a  note  that  this  ^  Locklyboth'  luckily 
still  teems  with  the  finny  tribe. 

The  sins  of  this  William  Mure  were  moreover  visited  on  his 
widow  and  orphans.  The  ^  Lady  Caldwell,'  plundered  of  hei 
personal  property  and  jointure,  was  with  her  three  daughters  iiix« 
prisoned  for  three  years  in  the  Castle  of  Blackness ;  nay,  thi^ 
mother,  when  a  child  was  on  its  death-bed  only  two  miles  boxn 
the  castle,  was  refused  by  the  Council,  when  she  petiticmed  to  be 
allowed  to  visit  it,  although  she  offered  to  take  the  whole  ganisaa 
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with  her  as  a  gaaitl,  and  to  maintain  it  while  the  perfoitned  the 
last  ofiSees  to  her  fuherleas  bairn. 

The  hereditary  property  of  Caldwell,  nsstored  to  the  Mores 
in  1690  by  a  spc^dal  Act  of  Pariiament,  passed  in  1710  on  the 
Ubr  of  the  elder  male  line,  to  William,  the  head  of  the  cadet 
huch  of  Gianderstone,  one  which  had  been  serered  from  the 
pmnt  stock  by  Sir  John  Mure  in  1554. 

The  sister  of  this  William  gare  birth  in  1649  to  the  celdmUed 
Winjim  Canrtairs,  afterwards  chaplain  to  William  III.  and  his 
principal  adriser  in  Scottish  affairs ;  for  the  King,  bosied  with 
<littaBt  and  more  important  affairs,  gladly  availed  himsdf  of  the 
Krvice  of  this  brave  and  discreet  man.  Carstafars  himself  also 
^  been  schooled  in  adrersity,'  being  imprisoned  in  1688  after 
^  Rye  House  plot ;  when  pnt  to  the  torture,  his  resolute 
^^eping  of  important  secrets  secured  to  him,  on  his  settling  at  the 
Bigne,  the  confidence  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  When  he  ac* 
foaqnaied  the  King  to  England  at  the  Rerolution,  the  identical 
iBstniinent  whoee  terrible  torments  he  had  resisted  was  presented 
to  Um  by  the  Council  as  a  delicate  attention.  William  desired 
to  see  the  rdic,  and  tried  it  on,  bidding  Carstairt  to  turn  the 
^f^^Kw;  but  at  the  third  ^gentle  violence'  His  Majesty  cried  out 
^Hold,  Doctor,  hold! — another  turn  would   maike  me  confess 

The  difficulties  of  the  house  of  Mure  passed  away  with  the 
^Jiasty  of  the  Stuarts ;  William  HI.,  the  rising  sun,  was  wel- 
^^•ned  from  Holland  by  the  Presbyterians,  who  were  patronised 
^  the  new  King  from  political  motives,  when  a  fresh  germ  of 
^<MnsioQ  arose  from  the  prelatists  of  Scotland  becoming 
Jacobites. 

.  Tbe  MS.  journal  kept  in  1685,  by  this  Carstairs  during  his 
J^^^^niey  to  Holland — then  the  asylum  of  persecuted  G)venanters 
"~*nd  still  preserved  in  the  archives  of  CaldweU,  is  written  in 
a  anall  parchment-bound  memorandum  book,  one  sold,  as  the 
P'^'^ted  docquet — the  cover — records,  *  by  Joseph  Paste,  stationer 
^  the  Piatza,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  Lon- 
^;'  to  this  little  tome  is  also  appended  an  account  of  the 
t^yeli  of  his  cousin,  our  William.  Mure,  in  1696,  when  he 
^ited  the  head-quarters  of  King  William,  and  was  hospitably 
Welcomed  by  Carstairs,  who  evidently  in  those  handbookless 
^J»  had  lent  him  his  journal ;  whereupon  the  canny  Scot  availed 
°^lf  of  the  spare  blank  pages  to  make  his  own  notes  on. 

The  twin  journals  here  printed  in  extenso, — although  neither 
*ould  nowadays  go  down  in  Albemarle  Street, — offer  a  cha- 
'^^^tcnttic  contrast  in  their  treatment  of  the  same  scenes  by 
^  different  hands  of  a  grave  clergyman  and  a  garrulous  Scoteh 
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laird.  In  those  serious  times  of  persecuti<m  tlie  professors  of  an 
austere,  morose  creed— one  suited  better  to  the  cheerless  Nordi 
than  to  the  genial,  sunshiny  South — cared  little  for  nature  and 
the  fine  arts  which  refine  and  civilise ;  curiosity  was  Calvinised 
by  the  repulsive  disciples  of  Geneva  and  Knox.  Having  dipped 
their  Bibles  in  vinegar,  and  dwelling  more  on  the  terrors  of  hdi 
than  on  the  joys  of  heaven,  they  resisted  the  seductive  siren 
Beauty  in  all  its  shapes,  and  offering  no  idolatrous  sacrifice  to 
the  Graces,  warred  to  the  death  against  the  Vatican  as  the  mystery 
of  iniquity,  and  scouted  all  its  appeals  to  the  heart,  passions, 
enjoyments,  wants,  and  weakness  of  poor  humanity,  whidi  that 
system,  with  the  wisdom  of  serpents,  had  enlisted  into  its 
service. 

The  tour  of  William  Mure  was  made  in  1696,  and  the  com- 
monplace curiosity  of  that  period  is  now  become  a  curiosity  of 
itself.  ^  Le  style  est  Thomme,'  and  we  recommend  to  our  excel- 
lent friend  Peter  Cunningham  the  detail  of  the  lions  of  London 
a  century  and  a  half  ago.  The  traveller  from  Caldwell  put  up  at 
first  in  the  city  with  '  one  Mr.  Mure,  a  merchant,'  and  doubtless 
a  Scotch  cousin.     From  there  he  went  to  the  Pell  Mell — 

*  Where  I  [ipse  loquitur]  lodged  with  one  Mrs.  Noris  att  the  2 
pigeons,  where  I  had  a  most  desyreable  societie.  There  I  stayed  until 
the  24  of  May.  I  went  frequently  alongst  the  Tames  to  the  city, 
where  I  went  upon  the  tope  of  Paul's  church,  a  most  famous  buildiug 
both  for  hight  and  fabricke,  where  I  had  a  speciall  view  of  the  city.  I 
saw  the  Towre,  and  in  it  the  Armourie,  Crowne,  with  diverse  oyer 
rarities ;  such  as  Lyons,  Tygers,  and  outlandish  wild  cattes.  I  went 
also  to  Bedlam,  ^vhere  I  saw  most  humbleing  sights  of  distempered 
people  of  all  kynds,  great  care  being  taken  of  them  in  their  lodgeings 
uid  dyet.  Some  were  reclaiming,  others  reclamed,  serveing  the  rest. 
I  went  to  Grassame,  where  were  a  great  many  rarities  of  stones,  foules, 
fishes,  East  and  West  India  rarities,  and  mummies.  Att  other  tymes  I 
went  to  Whitehall,  Westminster ;  but  frequently  to  St.  Jame^  Park 
and  the  Mell,  where  I  diverted  myself  oft.  Againe  to  Chekey,  where 
ther  is  a  hospitall  of  invalide  souldiers,  who  are  well  cared  for.  They 
have  their  chapland,  who  momeing  and  eveneing  sayes  prayers.  Besyde 
their  lodgeingand  dyet  they  have,  according  to  their  qualitie,  soe  much 
a  day  for  their  pocket  money..  There  are  the  most  r^ular  gardens  and 
pleasant  lookeing  to  the  Thames  yt  are  about  London,  except  the 
Earl  of  Montague*s,  who  has  a  most  noble  house  with  a  lai^e  fidr  stair- 
case, large  roomes,  fine  finishing,  furniture,  and  painteing,  that  I  have 
seen ;  a  mighty  dale  of  silver  plate.  Upon  the  sute  off  arras  hangings 
there's  a  Sa)ts  highland  wedding,  acted  lively,  with  all  y'  ordinate 
garbes.' — i.  l7l. 

This  Mr.  Mure,  after  all  the  perils  by  sea  and  land,  died 
quietly  in  his  bed,  full  of  years  and  honours.   He  was  succeeded 
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by  bis  nepbew  William,  who  b^an  life  as  a  barrister,  and  died 
M.P.  for  bis  county ;  an  extract  printed  from  his  ^  contingent 
expenses'  illustrates  the  life  and  habits  of  a  laird  apparent 
while  leisurely  following  the  law  in  Edinburgh  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century.  The  student  had  a  keener  relish  for 
spitchcock  eels  and  creature  comforts  than  for  the  Pandects  or  the 
spiritual  manna  of  the  Kirk.  The  Scotch  youth  of  that  day,  when 
escaped  finom  the  durance  of  the  domestic  roof— of  which  more 
anon — ^made  up  in  wine  and  wassail  for  the  thin  potations  and 
paternal  brose.  Yet  the  ^cartes  k  payer'  of  the  emancipated 
youngster,  kept  in  'punds  Scot,'  prove  that  the  son  was  no 
prodigal,  and  that,  although  on  pleasure  bent,  he  had  a  frugal 
mind:  his  dinner,  averaging  8  shillings  Scot,  can  hardly  be 
pronounced  extravagant  compared  to  the  1/.  10*.,  3/.  4*.,  &c.,  which 
generally  follow  up  when  he  ^ wined'  with  boon  companions. 
In  all  this  intolerable  quantity  of  sack,  while  ^  wine,  brandy, 
punch,  and  ale'  figure  copiously,  not  one  passing  allusion  is 
made  to  toddy.  No  mention  whatever  occurs  of  whisky  in  the 
household  or  cellar-books  of  Caldwell ;  the  Mures  were  ripened 
by  good  ^  ail  and  wyne'  until  1745,  when  the  present  vin  du  payi 
of  Scotland,  usquebaugh,  that  water  of  life,  as  this  phlegethontic 
fluid  of  death  is  miscalled,  crept  down  to  the  Lowlands  after 
the  battle  of  Culloden.  This  short  concentrated  dram,  which, 
suiting  a  damp  dreary  climate,  had  cheered  the  chilled  breekless 
Highlander,  now  bids  fair  to  convert  modem  Athens  into  a  gin- 
palace  and  pandemonium,  in  spite  of  Forbes  Mackenzie's  Act  and 
temperance  societies. 

Be  this  as  it  may  touching  whisky,  the  wigs  in  1710 — the 
periwigs,  not  politicians — ^were  to  the  rising  generation  an  evil 
and  expense  no  less  ruinous  than  cigars  are  in  1855.  Thus  on 
one  day,  June  23,  we  find  noted  in  the  account :  ^  To  a  wigg, 
36/. ;  tQ  Charles  Murthland  to  buy  a  London  wigg,  8  guineas ' — 
103/.  4Ls,  Sd.  Scot ;  nor  are  some  Irish  ones  much  dearer  in  St. 
James's  Street  to  this  day. 

The  high  and  low  life  traditions  of  Old  Reekie  in  auld  lang 
syne  are  vividly  chronicled  by  the  lively  daughter  of  this  William ; 
the  lairds  and  elders  about  the  year  1730  are  thus  touched 
off:— 

'^  Their  manners  was  peculiar  to  themselves,  as  some  part  of  the  old 
feudle  system  stiU  remdned.  Every  master  was  revered  by  his 
fiunlly,  honour'd  by  his  tenants,  and  aweful  to  his  domestics.  His 
hours  of  eating,  sleeping,  and  ammusement  were  carefully  attended  to 
by  all  his  family  and  by  all  his  guests.  Even  his  hours^>f  devotion  was 
mark'd,  that  nothing  might  interupt  him.  He  kept  his  own  sete  by 
the  fire  or  at  table,  with  his  hat  on  his  head ;  and  often  perticular 

^        dishes. 
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diahee  served  up  for  bunsdf,  that  nobody  else  shared  off.  Their 
ohildren  aproach'd  them  with  awe,  and  never  spock  with  aay  degree 
of  freedom  before  them.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that  except  at 
meals  they  were  never  together;  tho'  the  reverance  they  had  for 
their  parents  taught  them  obedience,  modisty,  temperance.  Nobody 
helpd  themselves  at  table,  nor  was  it  the  fashion  to  eat  up  what  ivas 
put  on  their  plate.  So  that  the  mistress  of  the  family  might  give  you 
a  fnl  meal  or  not,  as  she  pleased ;  from  whence  came  in  ^e  fBLshion  of 
pressing  the  guests  to  eat  so  fiir  as  to  be  disagreeable.  Their  tables 
were  as  ^lU  as  at  present,  tlio'  very  ill  dress'd  and  as  ill  served  up. 
They  eat  out  of  pewder,  often  ill  cleaned ;  but  were  nicer  in  thdr  luum 
than  DOW,  whioh  was  renewed  every  day  in  most  gentlemens  fauniijB, 
and  allwise  napkins  besides  the  doth.  The  servants  eat  ill ;  having^  a 
sett  form  for  the  we^,  of  three  days  broth  and  salt  meat,  the  rest 
megare,  with  plenty  of  bread  and  small  bear.' — i,  260. 


The  holidays,  few  and  far  between  like  angels'  visits, 
chiefly  connected  with  the  church,  as  the  name  implies ;  nor 
would  a  new-born  Scot  by  any  means  have  fancied  that  he  was 
ushered  into  a  world  of  privation  from  the  first  impressions  of  it. 

^  On  the  forth  week  after  the  mother's  delivery,  she  is  sett  on  her  bed 
on  a  low  footstool ;  the  bed  coverd  with  some  neat  piece  of  sewed 
work  or  white  sattin,  with  three  pillows  at  her  back  coverd  with  the 
same ;  she  in  full  dress,  with  a  lapped  head-dress  and  a  fan  in  her  hand. 
Having  informed  her  acquaintance  what  day  she  is  to  see  company,  they 
all  come  and  pay  their  respects  to  her,  standing  or  walking  a  Uttte 
throw  the  room  (for  there's  no  chairs).  They  orink  a  glass  <^  wine 
and  eat  a  bit  of  cake,  and  then  give  place  to  others.  Towards  the  aid 
of  the  week  all  the  friends  were  ask'd  to  what  was  called  the  Cummer's 
Feast.  This  was  a  supper,  where  every  gentleman  brought  a  pint  of 
wine  to  be  drunk  by  him  and  his  wife.  The  supper  was  a  ham  at 
the  head  and  a  pirimid  of  fowl  at  the  bottom.  This  dish  consisted 
of  four  or  five  ducks  at  bottom,  hens  above,  partrages  at  tope. 
There  was  an  eating  posset  in  the  midle  of  the  table,  with  dryed 
fruits  and  sweatmeats  at  the  sides.  When  they  had  finished  th^ 
supper,  the  meat  was  removed,  and  in  a  moment  everybody  flies  to  the 
sweatmeats  to  pocket  them.  Upon  which  a  scramble  insued,  chain 
overturned  and  everything  on  the  table ;  wrassalling  and  puliin|^  at 
one  another  with  the  utmost  noise.  When  all  was  qnief  d  they  went 
to  the  stoups  (for  there  was  no  bottles),  of  which  the  women  had  a  good 
share.  For  tho  it  was  a  disgrace  to  be  seen  drunk,  yet  it  was  none  to 
be  a  little  intoxicate  in  good  company.  A  few  days  citer  this  the  «une 
company  was  asked  to  the  christening,  n^hich  was  allwise  in  the 
church  ;  all  in  high  dress ;  a  number  of  them  young  ladys,  who  were 
eall'd  maiden  cummers  [the  French  commhre].  One  of  them  presented 
the  child  to  the  fother.  After  the  cerrimony  they  dined  and  supped 
togither,  and  the  night  often  concluded  with  a  ball.* — ^i.  26S. 

The  introduction  of  the  herb  that  cheers  hot  not  ineiniates. 
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began  a  social  Teform ;  for  la  dettin^9  dei  nations  depend  de  la 
momihre  dont  elksserumrrissent^  according  to  Brillat  Savarin. 

<  AboMt  Ike  wmm  tine  that  tea  tables  wen  ertmUkhed,  it  wae  the 
ftfkioB  for  the  men  to  meet  regularly  in  ohaoge-houBe,  as  it  irae 
edled,  for  their  diffeftnt  elubs.  There  they  spent  the  ereniog  in 
eoDvenatioii,  wiihcNit  muoh  expeooe ;  a  shillings  reokeoing  was  rery 
high ;  and  for  people  of  the  first  fothion  it  was  more  genoall  from 
ibttr  peoee  to  eight  peace  the  piece,  P<>7ing  besides  for  their- tobaoeo 
sad  pipes,  which  was  much  in  use.  In  some  of  those  clubs  they  played 
at  berkgamnn  or  cateh  honouzB  for  a  peuiy  the  game.  All  buninsm 
TO  transacted  in  the  forenoon  aad  in  the  change-houses.  The  lawisM 
wme  there  consulted,  and  the  bill  payd  by  the  employer.  The  liquor 
vas  cherry  in  Muchken  stoups.  Every  new  Muchken  was  chalked  on 
the  bead  of  the  stoop.  It  was  increadable  the  quantity  that  was  drunk 
sometimes  on  those  occaisons.  Everybody  dined  at  home  in  privit, 
mles  called  to  some  of  the  entertainments  mentioned  above ;  but  the 
tea  tables  Tery  soon  intredused  supping  in  private-houses.  When  young 
paopk  foond  themselves  happy  with  one  another  they  were  loath  to 
part,  so  that  supping  came  to  be  the  unniversal  foshion  in  Edin; 
aod  least  the  fooaily  Uiey  visited  might  be  unprepared,  they  sent  in  the 
morning  to  know  if  they  were  to  drink  tea  at  home,  as  they  wished  to 
wait  on  them.  Amongst  friends  this  was  alwise  considered  as  a 
eq>per,  and  any  of  thebr  men  acquaintances  ask'd  that  they  could 
eommand  to  make  up  the  party.  The  acquaintance  made  up  at  public 
pkoes  did  not  Tisit  in  this  way ;  th^  hir'd  a  chair  for  the  afternoon, 
and  run  throw  a  number  of  houses  as  is  the  &hion  still.  Those  merry 
sappers  made  the  young  people  find  a  want  when  they  went  to  the 
country,  and  to  supply  the  place  of  tiiem  was  introduced  eolations 
after  sapper ;  when  the  young  people  met  in  some  one  of  their  bed 
chambers,  and  had  either  tea  or  a  posset,  where  they  satt  and  made 
merry  till  for  in  the  morning.  But  this  meeting  was  carefully  consealed 
from  the  parents,  who  were  all  ennimys  to  those  collations.  Those 
manneTB  continued  till  the  sixty,  or  near  it,  when  more  of  the  English 
£ahi<ms  took  place,  one  of  which  was  to  dine  at  three,  and  what 
company  you  had  should  be  at  dinner.  These  dinners  lasted  long:  the 
weamn  satt  for  half  an  hour  after  them  and  retired  to  tea ;  but  the  men 
took  their  bottle  and  often  remained  till  eight  at  night  The  woman 
were  all  the  evening  by  themselves,  which  pute  a  stope  to  that  general 
intereoursB  so  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  both  sexes.  This 
aatarally  makes  a  run  on  the  public  places ;  as  the  women  has  little 
anmmsement  at  home.  Cut  off  from  the  company  of  the  men,  and  no 
fooulie  friends  to  oceupie  this  void,  they  must  tire  of  their  mothers  and 
dderiy  soaety,  and  flee  to  the  public  for  reliefe.  They  find  the  men 
there,  tho  leat  in  the  evening,  when  they  have  left  their  bottle,  and 
too  often  unfitted  for  everything  but  their  bed.  In  this  kind  of 
intercourss  there  is  little  chance  for  forming  attachments.  The  women 
see  the  men  in  the  worst  light,  and  what  impression  they  make  on  the 
men  is  fiwgot  by  them  in  the  morning.    These  leat  dinners  has  entirely 
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cut  off  the  merry  suppers  Tery  much  regreated  by  the  women,  while  the 
men  passe  the  nights  in  the  taverns  in  gaming  or  other  amusement  as 
their  temper  leads  them.  Cut  off  in  a  great  measure  from  tlie  society 
of  the  men,  its  necessary  the  women  should  have  some  constant  amntuse- 
ment;  and  as  tliey  are  likewise  denied  friendships  with  one  another,  the 
parents  provides  for  this  void  as  much  as  possible  in  giving  them 
compleat  education ;  and  what  formerly  begun  at  ten  years  of  age,  or 
often  leater,  now  begines  at  four  or  five.  How  long  its  to  continue  the 
next  age  most  determine;  for  its  not  yet  fixed  in  this.  Beading, 
writing,  musick,  drawing,  Franch,  Italian,  geografie,  history,  with  all 
kinds  of  nedle  work,  are  now  carefully  taught  the  girles,  that  time 
may  not  lye  heavie  on  their  hand  without  proper  society.  Besides 
this,  shopes  loaded  with  novels  and  books  of  amusement,  to  kill  the 
time.' — i.  271. 

This  diorama  of  men  and  manners  in  Edinburgh  contrasts 
with  a  companion  picture  drawn  in  Hanover  by  Mrs.  Scott,  a 
sister  of  Mrs.  William  Mure,  and  wife  to  a  diplomatic  agent  Less 
easily  to  be  pleased,  she  carried  abroad  the  likings  and  dislikings 
of  her  cduntry  and  creed :  thus  while  a  sermon  was  her  summuni 
bonum,  cards — the  deil's  bulks — ^were  her  detestation. 

^Perhaps  you  desire  to  know  something  of  the  diversion  of  the 
Carnival.  For  my  part  I  find  none ;  and  were  I  to  make  an  exact 
description  of  it,  you  would  say  perhaps  that  I  had  mistaken  the 
penances  imposed  on  reasonable  people  on  Ash  Wednesday  for  y* 
pleasures  that  Shrove  Tuesday  put  an  end  to.  But  I  will  give  you  a 
hint  of  the  Bedoubt.  It  is  the  town-house  with  several  rooms ;  but  in 
the  large  one  that  opens  with  a  great  gate  into  the  street  is  the  place 
of  public  diversion.  In  this  house  is  put  up  a  bar  like  the  inner  house,, 
within  which  is  the  dancing,  where  everybody  that  can  buy  or  borrow 
a  masking  habit  is  a  companion  for  y*.  princes,  he  or  she :  without  this 
bar  are  tables  for  game,  where  the  Electrice,  or  any  other  that  weary 
of  the  dancing,  plays,  and  the  whole  mob  has  free  egress  and  regress, 
so  that  the  Electrice  herself  shall  have  her  table  crowded  with  such  as 
our  Caddies;  and  to  speak  the  truth  our  Caddies  are  at  all  possible 
points  very  much  their  superiouis.  To  avoid  being  stifiied  with  dust, 
the  room  is  wet  all  over  the  hour  that  the  Bedoubt  b^nes;  so  that 
none  need  have  vapours,  if  the  smell  of  a  new-washed  room  (or  rather 
a  room  that  has  been  laid  under  water,  for  they  know  no  other  way  of 
washing),  tallow  ruffis,  filthy  feet,  breath  perfumed  with  garlick  and 
sour  crude  (a  stinking  kind  of  kail),  can  cure  them.  The  last  time  I 
was  there  there  were  some  masques  appeared  so  loathsome  that  I  could 
not  stand  near  them ;  for  all  the  mob,  male  and  female,  has  a  masque 
on.  The  consequence  of  that  is  the  stealing  from  their  masters  to 
equipt  themselves  for  y*  carnival,  and  till  thr^  or  four  in  the  morning 
they  are  coming  in.  There  is  rooms  to  retire  to,  to  drink  or  do  what  else 
they  please.  Tho'  I  believe  people  HI  disposed  may  have  fitter  places, 
for  lewd  actions,  yet  I  may  say  the  mischievous  effects  of  this  are  only 

to 
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to  be  imagined  by  those  who  are  witoen  to  the  snares  it  is  to  them 
who  may  rather  be  said  to  want  pmdenee  than  virtue.  In  short 'I 
belieye  it  is  only  among  the  Grermans,  or  people  as  phlegmatick,  that 
such  licentiousness  can  be  tolerat  without  runing  i^  to  ruin.  And 
this  way  of  diversion  for  the  princes  is  here  wisely  likened  to  our  Queen 
going  incognito  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  hear  the  freedom  of 
speech  ;  as  if  a  Grerman  canailly,  met  together  without  thought,  at  least 
of  goody  were  the  same  with  tlie  Parliament  of  Brittain  assembled  to 
consult  of  aflSurs  of  the  last  importance  to  all  the  Christian  world  ! ' — 
Part  i.,  p.  207. 

The  caustic  sketches  of  a  gross,  sensual,  vulgar  German  C>urt, 
recall  the  style  of  a  sister  of  this  Mhl  Scott — Mrs.  Calderwood, 
the  heroine  of  the  ^  Coltness  Collection,'  noticed  by  us  in  No.  140. 
These  clever  but  cantankerous  ladies  were  daughters  of  Sir 
James  Stewart,  the  founder  of  Scotch  Political  Economy,  who,, 
long  exiled  from  political  causes,  was  pardoned  during  the 
ministry  of  Lord  Bute,  through  the  influence  of  his  first  cousin 
Baron  Mure.  These  she-Lismahagos  were  homesick  creatures, 
of  provincial  prejudice;  and  as  Mrs.  Scott  partook  more  of 
crabbed  ^  Mauses '  of  Old  Mortality,  than  of  the  mirthful 
daughter  of  the  Mures  just  quoted,  those  curious  in  the  ele- 
gances of  Hanover  must  be  referred  to  the  original  text  now 
printed  in  tome  two. 

We  turn  therefore  to  the  hero  of  this  Epos,  to  the  Mentor  and 
Nestor  of  our  learned  Homeric  compiler,  the  Solon,  the  one,  of 
all  the  men  he  had  ever  known,  who,  in  the  experience  of 
Professor  Jardine,  came  nearest  up  to  his  notion  of  a  wise 
man.  Traditional  reverence  to  a  benefactor  is  natural  and 
pardonable  in  a  promoted  tutor,  as  also  in  a  dutiful  grandson. 
William  Mure,  baro  et  vir  bonus,  was  bom  in  1718 ;  his 
father  having  died  suddenly  a  few  days  after  his  election  for  Ren- 
frewshire, the  infant  heir  was  left  under  the  sole  guardianship  of 
a  mother  of  genuine  piety  and  good  sense.  He  was  educated  at 
home  by  an  eminent  Scotch  divine,  William  Leechman,  who 
afterwards,  by  the  interest  of  his  pupil,  was  promoted  to  the 
Principal's  chair  in  the  University  of  Glasgow ;  but  tutorship  is. 
the  natural  stepping-stone  to  the  young  ambition  of  the  mace 
and  mitre  in  posse.  When  the  toga  virilis  was  assumed  the 
customary  continental  tour  was  made,  not  indeed  on  the  grand 
scale  ;  a  desire  to  represent  his  native  county,  which  he  did  in 
1742,  limited  his  circuit.  The  future  Judge,  comely  then  as  a 
Quentin  Durward,  signalised  himself  in  France  without  wig  or 
toga :  we  quote  from  the  journal  of  a  visit  to  the  same  countries 
performed  thirty  years  afterwards  by  one  of  his  own  sons  : — 

<  I  remember  going  to  see  the  Chateau  de  Sceaux,  belonging  to  the 
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Count  d'Eu,  a  dowcndant  of  Louia  XIY.,  and  then  almost  a  rival  io 
YenailleA,  but  plundered  and  destroyed  at  the  Bevolutkm :  m  the  fine 
park  was  a  hurge  piece  of  water ;  our  guide  through  the  grovmds  enter* 
tained  us  with  the  following  story :— ^Many  years  ago  two  impudent 
Englishmen,  who  had  been  permitted  to  see  the  place  on  a  very  hot 
day,  took  advantage  of  not  being  observed  as  they  supposed,  to  bathe 
in  the  lake :  the  Countess  however  got  word  of  what  was  gcnng  on 
much  to  the  consternation  of  the  bathers,  who  had  just  time  before  the 
came  up  to  Tegain  their  clothes  and  effect  their  retreat  into  the  wood  ; 
our  guide  added  that  the  strangers  were  both  above  six  feet  high,  and 
that  as  they  humedly  dressed  Siemselves  and  slunk  away,  the  prinoeas 
remarked,  ^^  What  fine  tall  fellows  they  were :"  on  my  repeating  this 
story  to  my  fiither  on  my  return  home,  he  asked  if  our  cicerone  had 
told  us  the  names  of  the  two  tall  Englishmen,  and  on  my  answering 
that  he  had  not,  he  said,  '^  Then  I  will  tell  you ;  the  one  was  the 
late  Sir  John  Maxwell  of  Pollock,  the  other  myself.' "—Part  L 
p.  30. 

Sir  John  Watson  Gordon  might  attempt  for  the  next  Exhi- 
bition this  feat  of  his  distinguished  countrymen,  as  a  rival  to 
the  magnificent  Pisa  cartoon  of  the  Bathers  bj  Michael  Angelo. 
Our  Scotch  Adonis  having  donned  his  senatorial  robes,  sat  for 
three  sessions  a  silent  member  until  1761,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  Baron  of  Exchequer ;  his  range  of  public  activity  and 
influence,  limited  to  Scotch  politics  and  internal  administration, 
rendered  him  the  highest  authority  in  all  improvements  of  land, 
commerce,  and  manufactures  in  Scotland;,  and  one  constantly 
referred  to  as  a  sort  of  standing  chamber  counsel,  with  a  special 
retainer. 

The  Baron,  amongst  other  strong  points,  possessed  the  faculty 
of  forming  and  maintaining  friendships  with  great  men — ^Prin- 
cipibus  placuisse  viris  non  ultima  laus  est.  In  his  infinite 
correspondence — a  portion  of  which  only  is  now  selected,  speci- 
mens abound  from  persons  of  every  rank  and  station  acknowledg- 
ing benf^fits  conferred,  or  soliciting  advice  and  assistance,  nor  was 
it  likely  that  one  who  was  the  right  hand  of  Lord  Bute  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  loaves  and  fishes  in  Scotland,  should  on  any  lawful  day 
lack  a  letter ;  yet  with  all  his  post-office  practice  the  Baron  Imn- 
self  was  a  bad  correspondent,  unbusiness-like,  irregular,  and  Icmg 
in  answering;  his  letters  scrawled  in  an  almost  ill^ble  hand 
when  written  atlast^  frequently  wanted  dates,  and  were  put  too  late 
in  the  post :  their  quality  again  is  strained,  and  the  composition 
studied ;  the  copies  of  them,  carefully  kept  by  their  author,  demon- 
strate the  value  he  put  on  them,  and  the  difficult  gestation  of  Mural 
parturition.  His  *'  brain  babes,'  hammered  out  invita  Minerva, 
bear  small  sign  of  the  current  quill :  such  ponderous  labourings  to 
be  lively,  when  compared  to  the  dash  and  capering  oi  fais  om- 
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temponury  Uomoe  Walpole,  vetemble  an  Urta  Mi^r's  cttonpt 
at  a  Scotch  .reel.' 

The  Judge,  be  it  ohaenred,  was  from  the  beginning  the 
leading  personage  of  bis  grandson's  compilation;  the  greetar 
porticm  of  the  two  last  volumes  was  printed  and  prepared  for 
circulation  in  sqMurate  integrity  more  than  ten  years  ago,  although 
from  accidental  circumstances  the  distribution  was  postponed. 
The  work,  originally  consisting  of  two  quartos,  was  specially 
entitled  '  The  Correspondence  and  Miscellsmeous  Papers  of  Baron 
Mure;'  a  third  tome  has  since  been  added,  and  one,  with  its 
wider  scope  and  pithy  annotations,  whidi  to  our  minds  is  by  no 
means  of  the  least  interest 

.  Many  who  fully  admit  the  good  sense  and  conduct  of  the  hero, 
may  hold  him  to  be  a  trifle  tiresome ;  indeed  when  off  the  bench, 
and  dealing  with  lighter  literature,  the  best  of  Barons  may  be  a 
bote ;  an  inference  not  incompatible  with,  tfie  pursuits  of  law 
or  political  economy.  As  the  bones  of  rabbits  fsd  on  madder 
turn  pink,  so  the  turn  of  mind  and  exponent  style  <rf  ene 
crammed  with  matter,  maigre  as  poor-law  gmel,  with  difficult 
becomes  poetical  or  pleasant ;  wxr  was  the  threat  of  the  DiichMS 
of  Douglas  towards  the  guardian  d  her  antagonist,  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  without  some  consequence.  ^  Ah  I  that  Baron  Miire  t* 
exclaimed  her  Grace,  shaking  her  fkt  in  the  air,  ^if  I  catch 
bim,  I'll  mak  him  as  barren  a  muir  as  ony  in  Scotland.'  We 
must  decline,  therefore,  the  temptation  of  critically  evisceratiflgf 
and  embalming  the  Baron  and  his  epistles,  partly  from  a  respect  to 
those  of  our  weaker  £nglish  brethren, to  whcmi  statistics,  theoriee  of 
Scotch  banking,  currency,  and  the  culture  of  flax,  &c.,  snaves 
res,  may  seem  savourless ;  and  again,  because  the  dicta  of  this 
wise  man  of  the  North  will  more  appropriately  appear  in  all 
their  length  and  weight  in  the  pages  of  a  nespected  colleague^ 
when  full  justice  is  done  to  an  illustrious  coontryman  and  judge* 

Mr.  Mure,  by  his  experience  in  local  matters,  had  'greatly 
assisted  Loord  Bute  in  the  improvement  of  his  dilapidated  Scotch 
estates,  and  the  Earl,  kind  by  nature  and  never  dismclined  to  ad* 
vance  a  North  countryman,  repaid  the  service  by  intrusting  his 
active  agent  with  the  Government  patrcmage  of  Scotland ;  thi« 
power  of  the  keys  during  the  Bute  Ministry  rendered  the  Baron 
the  peiBon  perhaps  of  tl^e  greatest  influence  north  of  Tweed — an 
ii^aence  that  was  preserved  by  his  own  personal  character,  siier 
political  power  had  passed  away  from  his  patron ;  nor  could  the 
dispensing  depuly  complain  of  those  on  whom  he  bestowed  his 
good  thii^  for  while  many  kept  up  with  him  a  vdation  nearly 
neaembling  that  of  patron  and  client  in  ancient  times,  others 

nominated 
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nominated  him  and  his  descendants  Ifeirs — ^failing  their  own  heirs 
— of  destination  to  their  property,  nor  was  this  an  empty  compli- 
ment on  parchment,  for  these  settlements  have  in  various  instances 
benefited  the  Caldwell  family ;  nor,  however  thoughtful  of  his 
friends,  did  the  Baron  altogether  forget  that  sinecures  began  at 
home — or  perhaps  this  great  fact  was  not  forgotten  by  his  patron ; 
so  in  1763  a  patent  was  passed  granting  him  the  reversion  of  the 
office  of  Receiver-General  in  Jamaica,  a  snug  thing  then  worth 
about  700/.  a-year.  Few  givers-away  of  such  loaves  and  fishes 
have  wanted  a  friend,  and  many  of  the  Baron's  ranked  as  bright 
luminaries  of  the  period,  although  they  now,  in  the  distance  of 
time,  are  scheduled  away  into  dim  oblivion,  and  lumped  with  the 
fortem  Gyam  fortemque  Cleonthum,  of  ephemeral  notoriety. 
Brief  indeed  is  the  span  of  the  majority  of  judicial  and  official 
personages ;  and  few  now-a-days  can  recollect  even  the  names  of 
the  Presidents  of  the  Court  of  Session  or  Lords  of  the  Bed- 
chamber of  those  days. 

In  this  firmament  of  the  now  forgotten,  two  names  shine  forth 
as  fixed  planets,  that  of  David  Hume  the  historian  and  of  John, 
Earl  of  Bute,  the  premier  of  George  III.  when  he  first  ascended 
the  throne.  Tardy  justice  is  now  done  to  this  calumniated 
minister,  during  whose  short-lived  power  the  game  of  unscru- 
pulous opposition  was  easy ;  then  mob  prejudices  needed  cwly  to 
be  pandered  by  all  who  envied  him  his  office,  and  who  traded 
on  the  soreness  felt  in  the  South  by  the  irruptions  from  Scotland. 
Thus  the  ancient  border  irritation — incidental  to  the  friction  of 
neighbourhood — was  soon  fretted  into  a  fever,  and  the  North 
Britons  were  ranked  in  the  national  antipathy  with  the  rats  of 
Hanover,  as  aliens  and  paupers  who  came  to  suck  the  vitals  of 
England.  Bute  became  the  butt,  and  the  unpopularity  of  the 
minister  recoiled  on  his  royal  master.  He  was  baited  by  a  par^ 
who,  ever  hungering  for  place,  are  oligarchs  when  in,  and  ^  friends 
of  the  people '  and  ^  something  more '  when  out ;  for  die  tempe- 
rature of  such  loyalty,  barely  warmed  by  the  sunshine  of  place, 
soon  passes  below  the  zero  of  Democracy.  ^Wilkes  in  prose  and 
Churchill  in  verse  were  the  foul  mouthpieces  of  the  Vox  Populi, 
while  caricaturists  symbolised  the  Earl  with  their  king's  mother  by 
jackioof  and  petticoat,  and  the  whole  pack  was  hallooed  <m  to 
the  death  by  Temple  and  Fox.  But  truth  is  great,  and  ultimately 
will  prevail ;  and  now  that  time  has  opened  the  despatch-box  and 
destroyed  the  spell  of  ^Private  and  confidential,'  we  know  the 
great  men  of  the  past  better  than  their  contemporaries  did ;  and 
how  the  character  of  that  brave,  honest,  and  tmly  EngUsh  king, 
the  much  maligned  George  III.,  rises  with  every  new  revelation 

of 
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of  authentic  papers,  and  how  our  surprise  is' lessened  that  he  and 
the  ^  King's  friends '  should  have  bieen  hated  and  pecked  at  by 
the  Wilkites  of  that  day  I 

The  correspondence  of  the  Earl  with  Baron  Mure  corrects  the 
inventions  of  the  enemy,  and  neutralises  many  an  acid  aspersion  of 
the  lively  but  prejudiced  partisan  Horace  Walpole,  with  whom 
hatred  to  a  Scot  was  a  second  nature,  although  the  private  notes, 
written  by  Lord  Bute  and  his  brother  at  moments  snatched  from 
the  business  of  high  office,  and  speaking  with  the  authority  of 
knowledge,  may  be  less  spicy  and  entertaining  than  the  tittle- 
tattle  of  an  idle  semi-Parisian  man  about  town,  a  creature  of 
coteries  and  gossip,  a  professed  composer  of  letters,  and  a 
snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles,  which  it  must  be  confessed, 
he  often  set  marvellously  in  false  paste.  Full  evidence  is  now 
offered,  says  our  compiler,  of  their  patriotism  and  the  purity  of 
the  motives  by  which  the  Bute  system  of  local  administration 
was  guided ;  their 

*  ruling  principle  of  patronage  was  expressly  stated  in  more  than  one 
'^  Detur  digniori  "  consistently  with  this  principle,  preference  may  have 
been  shown  to  friends  rather  than  opponents ;  but  of  that  unscrupulous 
party  favouritism,  of  those  mercenary  jobs,  or  that  reckless  expenditure 
of  public  money,  which  were  so  generally  recognised  as  the  practice 
and  privil^e  of  placemen  in  those  days,  there  is  no  vestige  whatever* 
No  less  agreeable  is  the  light  reflectCKl  by  Lord  Bute's  letters  on  the 
more  amiable  points  of  his  private  character,  his  generous  tepiper, 
affectionate  heart,  high  sense  of  personal  honour,  and  elegant, accom- 
plishments.'— ^i.  33. 

We  cannot  resist  citing  a  characteristic  inkling  or  two  shot  thus 
froni  the  secret  quiver  of  the  premier's  thoughts : — *  What  strange 
things,'  writes  the  patron  to  his  protege,  ^  have  passed  since  you 
left  this  I  O  quando  licebit — ^procul  a  negotiis,  &c.  Why  am  I 
doomed  to  climb  ambition's  steep  and  rocky  height,  who  early  in 
life  had  the  meanest  opinion  of  politicians — opinions  that  maturer 
age  and  dear-bought  experience  too  well  confirm?'  (Vol.  i.  p.  119.) 
Short  as  was  his  tenure  of  office,  he  was  ^long  tired  of  the 
anxiety,  envy,  and  disgust  of  a  situation  ill  suited  to  his  temper 
or  habitudes  of  life '  (vol.  i.  p.  175) ;  yet,  courageous  in  his 
devoted  loyalty,  he  would  have  done  battle  to  a  faction  greedy 
for  place  as  he  was  indifferent,  had  his  physical  powers  been 
equal  to  his  moral  fortitude.  ^  Many,  many  reasons  justify  this 
resignation  in  a  prudential  light,  but  none  of  these  should  have 
had  weight  with  me  at  present,  if  my  health  had  permitted  my 
continuance ;  the  state  of  that  made  it  impossible,  and  I  yield  to 
necessity.'  (i.  176.) 

The  possession  of  power  which  hardens,  and  the  shafts  of 
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calumny  which  aaddeiiy  nerer  soured  the  milk  of  his  human 
kindness ;  he  clung  fondly  to  the  memory  of  private  and  real 
friends,  much  as  he  knew  the  full  emptiness  of  mere  heartless 
lip-service  and  obsequiousness  to  the  man  in  public  office, 

*  The  death  of  my  worthy,  dear  Stewart  goes  to  my  heart — the  only 
remainmg  legacy  of  my  father  out  of  five  or  six,  all  of  whom  loved 
me  ^rith  that  fraternal  affection,  that  inviolable  attachment,  that  this 
inm  age  will  seldom  parallel!  Few  are  the  real  friends  that  fifty 
years  of  life  has  made ;  for  within  a  twelvemonth  I  have  seen  so  much 
that  I  blush  at  my  former  credulity,  and  now  know  that  the  school  of 
politics  and  the  possession  of  power  is  neither  the  school  of  fHen<fehip 
nor  the  earnest  of  afiection.  Attachment,  gratitude,  love,  and  real 
respect  are  too  tender  plants  for  ministerial  gardens :  attempt  to  raise 
them,  and  they  are  either  chilled  on  their  first  springing,  or  if  they 
once  appear  they  &de  with  the  very  nourishment  that  is  given  them.' 

Lord  Bute,  relieved  at  last  from  the  cares  of  State,  truly  enjoyed 
the  otium  cum  dignitate,  and  safe  in  his  much  longed  for  procul 
a  negotiis,  thanks  to  his  enemies,  lived  down  calumny.  His  latter 
years,  spent  at  Lutcm,  are  thus  sketched  by  his  son : — 

*  He  is  no  longer  abused  in  print,  nor  tormented  with  people  desiring 
his  interest :  that  indeed  has  left  him  to  a  miracle.  Ambiguous  expres- 
sions, double  cabinet,  <&c.,  no  longer  amuse  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons  in  the  mouths  of  Lord  Chatham  and  Mr.  Burke.  Lord  Bute 
is  entirely  free  to  amuse  himself  with  planting  and  building  at  Luton, 
without  being  accused  of  governing  the  king  and  his  ministry  in 
London.  All  the  world  are,  I  believe,  convinced  that  he  has  nothing 
now  to  say  (behind  the  throne) :  the  ministry  knew  that  all  along,  how- 
ever many  of  them  said  to  the  contrary ;  their  only  support  was  the  cry 
of  undue  influence :  the  event  we  talk  of  put  an  end  to  that,  and  with 
that  an  end  to  opposition ;  they  dursten'd  not  any  loi^r  make  a  handle 
of  my  father's  name,  as  they  knew  it  was  too  weak  a  basis  to  stand  on.' — 
ii.20a 

A  verdict  of  honouiable  acquittal  must  also  be  given  to 
another  friend  and  voluminous  correspondoit  of  the  Baron — to 
James  Stuart  Mackenzie.  This  amiable  and  accomplished 
gentleman,  whose  earnest  wish  also  was  to  put  the  rifrht  man  in 
the  right  place,  was  appointed  by  his  brother  Lord  Bute  to  be 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  to  direct  Government  in  Scodand;  his 
dismissal  was  forced  on  George  III.  in  1765  by  the  tmbending 
over-rated  dictator  George  Ghrenville,  to  whose  petty  spite  against 
bis  King,  London  owes  a  Belgravia  of  bricks,  when  the  site  might 
have  been  added,  for  a  miserable  sum,  to  Buckingham  Grardens, 
and  through  whose  pig-headed  bad  policy  England  lost  America. 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  to  accommodate  George  IIL,  had  surrendered 
a  former  place,  and  was  given  this  Scottish  direction  in  its  stead. 
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which,  as  it  was  not  a  patent  one,  the  King  promised  upon 
his  honour  never  should  be  taken  away  during  his  reign ;  but 
the  painful  sacrifice  of  word  and  friend  was  insolently  ez« 
torted,  and  the  imputed  sins  of  the  favourite  were  visited  on  an 
unoffending  brother.  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  in  1766  restored  to 
his  office  of  Privy  Seal  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  although  no  admirer  of 
Lord  Bute,  felt  the  unworthy  affront  offered  to  a  gentleman  and 
a  king.  The  Scotch  patronage  was  not  restored,  nor  was  it  re- 
gretted by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  knew  that  political  grotitude 
consisted  too  often  in  a  lively  anticipation  of  future  favours* 

Enough  of  fleeting  partv  and  politics  :  turn  we  now  to  matters 
more  enduring.  The  fruits  of  the  happy  union  with  England 
were  soon  manifested  in  Scotland,  where,  as  national  differences 
dissolved,  faction  and  fanaticism  broke  down  before  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  country — where,  as  we  have  seen  in  Ireland  in 
our  times,  the  evil  birds  that  speculate  on  public  distress  ex- 
patriated themselves — their  occupation  gone — for  the  public 
good ;  then  the  sound  portion  of  the  Scotch  nation  turned  to 
individual  interests,  with  a  passing  tribute  to  literature.  This 
was  the  Augustan  age  of  Scottish  letters ;  when  adult  education  . 
prc^ressed  without  Manchester  agitation  or  eleemosynary  grants 
from  the  consolidated  fund ;  but  the  national  hunger  for  instruo* 
tion  was  then  natural,  not  forced.  The  most  remarkable  among 
the  Baron's  intimate  associates,  says  our  compiler,  was  David 
Hume.  The  historian,  although  many  years  the  senior,  sur- 
vived the  Baron,  and  deplored,  ^  as  a  loss  irreparable,  the  death 
of  the  oldest  and  best  friend  I  had  in  the  world;'  adding, 
^I  should  be  inconsolable,  did  I  not  see  an  event  approach- 
ing which  reduces  all  things  to  a  level.'  And  in  four  short 
months  afterwards  he  too  was  gathered  to  his  forefathers.  '  The 
Philosopher,'  as  he  was  familiarly  called  in  the  Mural  circle, 
was  certainly  one  of  its  most  distinguished  dramatis  personam. 
The  appearance  of  his  outer  man  is  here  recorded  by  one  ^  who 
as  a  bioy  was  struck  with  his  ponderous,  uncouth  person  equipped 
in  a  bright  yellow  coat  spotted  with  black.'  Even  the  judgment 
of  Paris  was  perplexed  by  the  corpus  dilecti.  It  must  be  owned^ 
writes  Andrew  Stuart  to  the  Baron,  that^ 

^  Some  of  his  admirers  were  at  first  a  good  deal  surprised  with  the 
largeness  of  his  figure:  they  had  generally  in  idea  clothed  him  with  a 
person  very  little  eDcumbered  with  matter,  Did^x>t  among  others  was 
in  this  mistake,  and  told  Mr.  Hume  at  their  first  interview,  Uiat  in 
place  of  taking  him  for  the  author  of  his  works,  he  should  have  taken 
him  for  un  gros  Bemardin  hien  nourriJ — i.  25. 

L'habit  ne  fait  pas  le  moine,  nor  have  fat  paunches  always  lean 
pates,  and  so^ — 
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^  All  ranks  of  people/  continues  Stuart,  ^  courtiers,  ladies,  old  and 
young,  wits  and  savants,  vied  with  each  other  in- the  incense  they 
offered  up  to  the  ctSl^br^  Monsieur  Hume.  Amidst  this  intoxicating 
worship  [drunk  with  Gallic  praise  and  Gallic  wine — according  to 
MasonJ  he  preserves  his  own  natural  style  and  idmplicity  of  manners, 
and  deigns  to  be  cheerful  and  jolly,  as  if  no  such  things  had  happened 
to  him.' 

Meantime  our  partycoloured  Philosopher,  the  observed  of  all 
observers  at  Paris,  where  *  motley's  your  only  wear,'  was  more- 
over hailed  as  the  apostle  of  Atheism,  and  was  welcomed  by  the 
D' Alemberts,  and  advocates  of  the  rights  of  man,  who,  having 
cleared  the  ground  of  Christianity,  brought  infidelity  and  re- 
publicanism into  fashion,  leading  the  way  logically,  first  by  denial 
of  God,  to  the  guillotining  the  king.  Thus  Voltaire — the  high 
priest — speaking  of  David,  said  to  Mr.  Moore,  ^  Yon  mos  write 
him,  as  I  am  bees  great  admeerer.  He  is  a  very  great  onor  to 
Ingland,  and  above  all  to  Ecosse.' — ii;  203.  So  Rousseau,  before 
he  had  quarrelled  with  his  honourable  friend,  described  Scotland 
as  ^I'heureuse  terre  ou  sont  nes  David  Hume  et  le  Marshal 
d'Ecosse,'— i.  250. 

Hume,  according  to  his  own  showing,  passed  his  life,  whai 
out  of  this  *  happy  land,'  not  so  unpleasantly  at  Paris : — 

^  I  continue  to  live  here  in  a  manner  amusing  enough,  and  which 
gives  me  no  time  to  be  tired  of  any  scene.  What  between  public 
business,  the  company  of  the  learned,  and  that  of  the  great,  especially 
of  the  ladies,  I  find  dl  my  time  filled  up,  and  have  no  time  to  open  a 
book,  except  it  be  some  books  recently  published,  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  conversation.  I  am  well  enough  pleased  with  this  change  of 
life,  and  a  satiety  of  study  had  before  paved  the  way  for  it' — u  254. 

The  Philosopher,  astonished  at  his  success,  concludes : — *  Those 
who  have  not  seen  the  strange  effects  of  modes  will  never  imagine 
the  reception  I  met  with  at  Paris  from  men  and  women  of  all 
ranks  and  stations :  the  more  I  resiled  from  their  excessive  civili- 
ties the  more  I  was  loaded  with  them ; '  and  Horace  Walpole,  at 
that  time  at  Paris,  describes  Hume,  Whist,  and  Richardson  (t.  e. 
his  novels)  as  ^  the  only  Trinity  now  in  fashion  here.' 

When  France  set  the  fashion,  no  one  can  be  surprised  that  the 
Baron's  better  half,  a  lady  distinguished  in  her  early  days  for 
beauty  and  wit,  allied  to  a  certain  eccentricity  of  manners,  should 
also  *  admeer '  David,  or  be  always  at  home  to  him,  at  her  town 
residence  at  Abbey  Hill.  Still  less  is  it  to  be  wondered  that 
this,  the  Holland  House  of  Edinburgh,  should  become  the  favourite 
evening  haunt  of  the  great  man  in  his  best  yellow  and  black 
spotted  coat.  While  the  Baron  waa  the  dispenser  of  the  patronage 
of  Scotland,  this   suburban  villa  shone  like  a  petty  court,  and 
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mj  ladj's  levees  were  better  attended  by  men  of  letters  and 
waiters  on  providence  than  those  at  Holyrood  House,  Mr.  Home 
too,  besides  joining  in  the  chat,  made  one  at  the  card-table.  He 
piqued  himself  on  the  good  game  he  played  at  whist,  but — 

'  His  pn^dencv  in  the  history  of  card  kings  was  not  rated  high  by 
ibe  professors  of  Iloyle  of  thoite  days.  And  on  this  point,  althou^ 
David  coold  not  bear  criticism,  Mrs.  Mure  was  wont  to  find  fiiult  with 
him  h  tart  et  d  travert.  One  night  they  got  into  such  a  warm  dis- 
OHnon  on  hb  play,  that  the  Philosopher  lost  his  temper ;  and  taking 
up  his  hat,  and  calling  a  pretty  Pomeranian  dog,  that  always  accom- 
panied him,  '^  Come  away,  Fozey,"  walked  out  of  the  house,  in  the 
middle  of  the  rubber.  The  &mily  were  to  start  the  next  morning  for 
Caklwell ;  and  David,  who  then  lived  in  St  Andrew's  Square,  a  good 
mile  distant,  was  at  the  door  before  breakfiist,  hat  in  hand,  with  an 
apology.' 

Other  ladies  indirectly  suffered  worse:  thus  a  letter  from 
London  informs  the  Baron  that  there — 

*Are  many  squibs  thrown  out  against  our  friend  the  Philosopher, 
bat  so  scurrilous  and  silly  that  I  did  not  think  they  were  worth  sending 
hhn :  teU  him,  however,  this  fact,  that  a  certain  lady  of  very  high  rank 
and  distinction  miscarried  last  week,  and  told  Sir  John  Pringle, 
PtesiJent  of  the  Royal  Society,  that  this  was  entirely  owing  to  the 
bmsquerie  of  a  puppy  at  her  table  throwing  out  impertinent  reflections 
against  Mr.  Hume  in  favour  of  Rousseau.' 

This  Ishmaelite  of  the  inkstand,  who  in  his  half  crazy  conceit 
bncied  the  universal  world  to  be  combined  in  one  conspiracy  of 
envy  and  malevolence  to  persecute  and  crush  him  poor  inoffensive 
Jean  Jacques,  was  very  well  at  one  time  with  David ;  so  the  Gene- 
van philosopher,  when  in  London,  became  the  lion  of  the  English 
one,  who  soon,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  felt  inclined  to  clothe 
the  recreant  in  calfskin.  *  They  are  lodged  together,'  writes  a 
friend  to  the  Baron,  ^  in  Buckingham  Street,  Strand — 

*  Where  many  go  from  civility  [curiosity  ?]  to  see  him  [Rousseau]. 
Oar  friend  David  is  made  the  shower  of  the  lion :  he  is  confoundedly 
weary  of  his  pupil,  as  he  calls  him ;  he  is  full  of  oddities,  and  even 
absurdities.  A  friend  of  mine  has  offered  him  a  retreat  in  Wales,  where 
be  is  to  board  in  a  plain  fanner's  house,  for  he  would  not  stay  at 
St.  James's  unless  the  king  took  board.' — IL  63. 

The  morbid  egotist  finally  settled  at  Chiswick,-  *  boarded  in  a 
small  boose,  his  landlady  a  grocer :  he  sits  in  the  shop  and  learns 
English  words,  which  brings  many  customers  to  the  honse.' — 
ii.  71. 

Next  to  his  skill  at  cards,  David  prided  himself  on  the  purity 
of  his  style,  and  bore  the  Baron's  criticisms  less  philosophically 
than  the  whist  strictures  of  his  better  half  Mrs.  Mure. 
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*  I  am  surprised,'  replies  Hume  to  his  reviewer,  '  that  you  should  find 
fault  with  my  letter.  For  my  part,  I  esteem  it  the  best  I  ever  wrote. 
There  is  neither  barbarism,  solecism,  equivoque,  redundancy,  nor 
transgression  of  one  single  rule  of  grammar  or  rhetoric  thro*  the  whole. 
The  words  were  chosen  with  an  exact  propriety  to  the  sense,  and  the 
sense  was  full  of  masculine  strength  and  energy.  In  short,  it  comes 
up  fully  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  description  of  fine  writing: 
exact  propriety  of  words  and  thought.  This  is  nK>re  than  what  can  be 
said  of  most  compositions.  But  I  shall  not  be  redundant  in  the  praise 
of  brevity,  tho'  much  might  be  said  on  that  subject.  To  conclude  all, 
I  shall  venture  to  affirm'  that  my  last  letter  will  be  equal  in  bulk 
to  all  the  orations  you  shall  deliver  during  Uie  two  first  sessions  of 
parliament.' 

Hume,  however  heavy  in  person,  skimmed  lightly  with  his 
pen,  and  was,  what  seldom  happens  with  infidels,  tolerant  of 
religion  :  thus  when  our  compiler's  father  and  uncle  were  taken 
as  boys  to  see  St.  Paul's,  and  had  been  told  (tell  it  not  to  the 
Dean)  by  the  beadle  who  showed  it, 

^  Tbat  the  daily  service  was  not  attended,  and  that  even  on  Sundays 
the  congregation  was  small;  wishing  to  curry  fiivour  with  tbdr 
sceptical  friend,  on  repeating  this  conversation,  added  ^'  How  foolish  to 
lay  out  a  million  on  a  thing  so  useless !"  David  rebuked  them  mildly, 
saying,  '^  Never  give  an  opinion  on  subjects  which  you  are  too  young  to 
judge :  St.  Paul's,  as  a  monument  of  religious  feeling  and  taste  of  the 
country,  does  it  honour,  and  will  endure;  we  have  wasted  millions 
on  a  single  campaign  in  Flanders,  and  without  any  good  resulting 
from  it."  * 

At  home,  as  abroad,  Hume's  amiable  character,  and  the 

'  Charm  of  his  conversation,  caused  his  society  to  be  courted  even  in 
quarters  where  his  religious  scepticism  was  least  likely  to  meet  with 
approval.  The  tone  of  scoffing  in  which  he  was  occasionally  tempted 
to  indulge  was  also  seasoned  with  so  much  good  humour,  and  so  lively 
a  vein  of  pleasantry,  as  to  prevent  its  being  offensive.  The  compilar 
can  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  the  following  anecdotes  derived  from 
&mily  sources.  One  Sunday  forenoon,  going  fi>rth  to  his  walk,  the 
philosopher  met  Sir  James  Hunter  Blair  (the  compiler's  grand&ther), 
then  an  eminent  banker  in  Edinburgh,  afterwards  M.P.  for  that  city, 
on  his  way  with  his  lady  to  church.  They  asked  Hume  to  turn  and 
accompany  them.  "  What,"  he  replied,  "  go  to  church  with  you  I  with 
publicans  and  money  changa*3  ;  the  same  who  were  driven  with 
scourges  out  of  the  temple !  No,  no,  I'll  never  be  seen  entering  a 
church  in  such  company." ' 

Whatev^  our  philosopher  might  believe  or  disbelieve  touching 
another  world,  he  could  quote  Scripture,  whenever  it  served  his 
turn,  in  this :  thus  when  building  a  new  house  in  St.  David's 
Street — his  name-sake  tutelar — he  used  daily  to  take  a  short  cut 
from  the  old  town,  across  what  wa^  then  a  swamp,  and  on 

*One 
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*  One  occa^on,  while  picking  his  steps,  made*  a  slip,  fell  over  and 
stuck  £sist  in  the  boig :  observing  some  Newhaven  fish-women  passing 
with  their  creels,  he  called  aloud  to  them  for  help,  but  when  they  came 
up  and  recognised  the  wicked  unbeliever  David  Hume,  they  refused 
aDy  assistance  unless  he  first  repeated  in  a  solemn  tone  the  Lord's 
Prayer:  this  he  did  without  pause  or  blunder,  and  was  extricated 
accordingly.  He  used  to  tell  this  story  with  great  ^lee,  declaring  thai 
the  Edinburgh  fish-wives  were  the  most  acute  theologians  he  had  ever 
encountered.' — ii.  178. 

Nous  avons  change  tout  cela;  and  we  have  heard  that  th6 
Poundtexts  of  the  Free  Kirk,  now  avoiding  this  perfect  prayer 
as  savouring  of  ritualistic  form  aod  bookery,  indulge  in  an 
extemporaneous  periphrasis  of  their  own.  Our  David,  how- 
ever indebted,  like  pious  .tineas,  to  these  interposing  female 
divinities,  died  a,  tough  old  bachelor.  When  young  and  more 
tender,  he  courted  a  well-born  beauty  of  Edinburgh,  and  was 
rejected.  ^  But  several  years  afterwards,  when  he  had  obtained 
celebrity,  it  was  hinted  to  him  by  a  conim<ui  friend  that  the 
lady  had  changed  ber  mind :  ^^  So  have  I,"  replied  the  philosopher/ 
(iL  178.)  At  iivTs^ai  (ppovTiief  ao^axroLi^  said  the  sages  of  old; 
and  second  thoughts  are  still  sometimes  the  best  in  these  delicate 
dilenunas. 

Mr.  Hume,  before  he  built  this  new  house  in  the  New  Town,  by 
which  he  was  led  into  the  quagmire,  occupied  a  lodging  in  the 
iofty  building  called  St  James's  Court,  at  the  south  end  of  the 
earthen  movuid.  On  the  floor  below  lived  Mrs.  Campbell  of 
Saccotb,  mother  of  the  Lord  President,  Sir  Islay  Campbell. 
One  Sunday  evening  Hume,  who  was  on  friendly  habits  with 
Mrs.  Campbell's  family,  stej^ing  down  to  take  tea  with  her^ 
found  assembled  a  party  of  pious  elderly  ladies  meX  to  converse  on 
topics  suitable  to  the  Sabbath.  David's  unexpected  entrance  on 
such  an  occasion  caused  some  dismay  on  the  part  of  the  landlady 
and  her  guests;  but  he  sat  down  and  chatted  in  so  easy  and 
appropriate  a  style,  that  all  embarrassment  soon  disappeared. 
On  the  removal  of  the  tea-^ings,  however,  he  gravely  said  to  his 
hostess,  ^  Well,  Mrs.  Campbell,  where  are  the  ca^ds  ?'  ^  The 
cards,  Mr.  Hume  I  surely  you  forget  what  day  it  is.'  ^  Not  at 
all,  madam,'  he  replied  ;  '  joa  know  we  often  have  a  quiet  rubber 
<m  a  Sundajr  evening.'  After  vainly  -endeavouring  to  make  him 
retract  this  calumny,  she  said  to  him,  '^  Now,  David,  you'll  just 
be  pleased  to  walk  out  of  my  house,  for  you're  not  fit  company  in 
it  to-night.' 

The  placid  philosopher  quitted  the  world  and  these  ladies  at 
peace,  and  when  on  his  death-bed,  and  taking  leave  of  Mrs.  Mure, 
with  whom  he  had  had  many  a  critical  rub  and  rubber, 
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*  Grave  her  an  a  parting  present  a  complete  copy  of  his  History.  This 
tradition  is  confirmed  by  the  existence,  in  the  Caldwell  library,  of  his 
own  last  edition  of  his  great  work  (8  vols.  8vo.  1773),  inscribed  on  the 
title-page  of  the  first  volume,  '^  From  the  Author."  She  thanked  him, 
and  added,  in  her  native  dialect,  which  both  she  and  the  historian 
spoke  in  great  purity,  "O,  David,  that's  a  book  you  may  weel  be 
proud  o* ;  but  before  ye  dee,  ye  should  bum  a*  your  wee  bookies  !** 
To  which,  raising  himself  on  his  couch,  he  replied  with  some  vehemence, 
half  ofiended,  half  in  joke,  **  What  for  should  I  bum  a'  my  wee  bookies  ?" 
But  feeling  too  weak  for  further  discussion  of  the  point,  he  shook  her 
hand  and  bade  her  farewell/ 

Baron  Mure,  lukewarm  in  his  own  orthodoxy,  was  partial  from 
associations  of  his  youth  to  foreign  education,  which  was  in- 
creased by  his  fondness  for  Hume  and  French  philosophy,  then  all 
the  mode ;  so  he  sent  his  two  scapegrace  sons  who  fell  foul  of 
St  Paul's,  with  a  private  tutor,  Mr.  Jardine,  to  the  fashionable 
Parisian  ^  Pension  Bruneteau.'  The  details  of  this  part  and  parcel 
of  the  *  ancien  regime,*  and  how  the  juvenile  Scots  were  French 
polished,  recall  a  scholastic  state  of  things  doomed  never  to 
return  agsdn.  One  of  the  pupils,  however,  the  Baron*s  brother, 
did  return,  after  a  lapse  of  forty-eight  years;  and  did  our 
limited  space  permit,  his  graphic  reminiscences  should  have 
adorned  our  pages.  Such  a  revisit  after  a  long  interval  soothes, 
and  may  be  saddens ;  the  progress  of  time  is  arrested,  and  the 
hand  of  the  dial  marks  as  it  were  backward,  while  the  old  stand  on 
the  charmed  sites.  How  unaltered  everything,  where  the  visitor 
alone  is  changed ! — and  here  at  Paris,  while  the  buildings,  the 
carcase  of  the  school  had  beai  spared  in  the  Revolution,  the 
spirit  was  fled,  and  even  the  names  of  the  fcmner  masters  had 
passed  away,  as  the  memory  of  a  guest  that  remaineth  for  a  day, 
and  like  our  own  sweet  youth,  which  never  can  be  recalled. 

Notwithstanding  this  literary  legacy,  and  in  despite  of  all  the 
promise  ot  the  Pension  Bruneteau  and  the  Baron,  the  breath  was 
no  sooner  out  of  the  body  of  the  worthy  Judge  than  his  son 
and  heir  turned  from  Minerva  to  Mars,  and  '  listed  in  the  Blues.* 
Having  gone  with  much  credit  and  suffering  through  the  wretched 
and  mismanaged  campaign  in  America,  he  quitted  the  r^^lar 
service,  and  settling  at  Caldwell,  judiciously  became  the  Distri- 
butor of  Stamps  for  Glasgow.  He  held  this  good  thing  for  forty 
years,  amusing  his  official  leisure  with  playing  at  war,  by  com- 
mand^g  fencible  and  militia  regiments.  His  military  capacity 
was  fully  appreciated  by  his  early  friend  Sir  John  Moore,  whose 
father,  a  Glasgow  surgeon,  had  been  travelling  tutor  to  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  on  the  recommendation  of  Baron  Mure,  his  Grace's 
guardian.     The  letters  of  the  hero  of  C>mnna  now  selected  are 

simple, 
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simple,  Btraightforward,  and  savour  more  of  the  soldier  than  the 
scholar ;  but  nature  had  destined  his  right  hand  for  the  sword, 
not  for  the  pen,  and,  in  those  *  dark  days,'  no  *  competitive  exa- 
minations,' or  tests,  risked  the  exclusion  of  the  best  men  from 
the  camp ;  no  pedants  with  softened  brain  bothered  bold  men  of 
muscle  and  action, — theoretic  civilians,  who  to  a  dead  certainty 
would  have  ^ plucked'  both  Nelson  and  Wellington. 

The  aspirations  of  Baron  Mure  for  learned  accomplishments — 
right  honourable  and  superexcellent  things  in  the  right  man  and 
place — were  realised  in  the  next  generation;  and  if  there  be 
consciousness  in  the  grave,  with  what  pride  and  pleasure  must 
he  turn  to  the  son  and  heir  of  this  gallant  officer,  to  his  grandson, 
the  traveller,  scholar,  and  critic,  and  the  historian  of  his  ancient 
elan,  whose  broad  estates  he  holds,  and  whose  fair  fame  he  up- 
holds and  extends.  Lands  indeed  are  easier  to  be  entailed  than 
intellect ;  and  genius,  the  rarest  of  inheritances,  is  the  gift  of  the 
Great  Giver  alone ; 

Bade  volte  risurge  per  li  rami 

L'  Umana  probitade ;  e  questo  vuole 

Quel  che  la  dit,  perch^  da  lui  si  chiami ! 

Mr.  Mure  has,  indeed,  as  we  said,  grafted  new  laurels  on  the 
stock  of  distinctions,  almost  hereditary  in  his  house ;  for  he  too 
has  represented  his  native  county  in  Parliament,  and  has  been  in- 
vested with  the  ^blue  ribbon'  of  Scottish  literature,  as  Lord 
Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Assuredly,  when  in  after 
times  another  edition  is  called  for  of  this  Caldwell  Roll,  in  order 
that  new  worthies  may  be  installed,  a  foremost  post  in  the  Fasti 
of  the  family  will  be  assigned  to  him,  their  first  chronicler ;  nor 
will  our  posterity  willingly  let  die  a  name  already  inscribed  with 
so  much  honour  on  the  mantle-hem  of  the  immortal  Homer. 


Art.  v.— 7I.  The  Charities  of  London:  comprehending  the  Bene* 
vokntj  Educational^  and  Religious  Institutions^  their  Origin 
and  Design^  Progress^  and  present  Position.  By  Sampson 
Low,  jun.     London.  1850. 

2.  The  Million^peopled  City.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Garwood. 

3.  Tlie   Rookeries  of  London.      By  Thomas  Beames,   M.A. 
London.  1850. 

4.  Meliora.     First  and  Second  Series.      Edited  by  Viscount 
Ingestre. 

5.  Chapters  on  Prisons  and  Prisoners.   By  the  Rev.  J.  KingsmilL 
fi.   The  Sorrows  of  the  Streets.     By  M.  A.  S.  Barber.     1855. 

7.  The 


4|08  The  Charities  and  the  Poor  of  London. 

7.  The  Hearthi  (^  the  Poor.    Bj  M.  A.  S.  Barber.     1852. 

8.  Notee  and  Narratives  of  a  Six  Years'  Missianj  prineipaUy 
amonff  the  Dens  of  London.  Bj  R.  W.  Vaaderkiste,  late 
London  City  Missionary.     London,  1854. 

9.  Somkt  and  Saved.  A  Prize  Essay  on  Ragged  Schools  and 
kindred  Institutions*     By  G.  J.  Hall,  MA.    London.  1855. 

10.  Ragged  Schools;  their  Bisej  Progress^  and BesuUs.    By  Jobn 
M'Gregor,  MJi. 

11.  Social  Evils;   their  Causes  and  their  Cure.     By  Alexander 
Thomson,  Efi4>9  o{  Banchory.     London.  1853. 

12.  Juvenile  Delinquents;   their  Condition  and  Treatmmt.     By 
Mary  Carpenter.     London.    1853^ 

13.  Home  Reform.    By  Henry  Roberts,  F.S.A.    London. 

14.  London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor.    "By  Henry  Maybew. 

London. 

15.  The  Ragged  School  Union  Magazine. 

16.  The  City  Mission  Magazine. 

17.  The  Scripture  Reader^ s  Journal. 

THE  sweeping  accnsations  of  neglect  and  inhnmanity  with 
which  the  works  before  ns  abound  are  to  a  certain  extent  their 
<ywn  refutation.  A  charitable  literaturecalled  into  existence  by  the 
interest  which  the  public  takes  in  worics  of  charity  belies  its  own 
complaints.  In  fact  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  conditiOD 
of  the  poor  engaged  so  much  of  the  attention  of  the  legislatnre, 
or  occupied  so  large  a  portion  of  the  time  and  energies  of  in- 
dividuals.  East  Indians,  returned  from  their  long  exile,  hare 
been  heard  to  complam  that  the  air  must  be  more  unwl^olesorae, 
the  population  more  ignorant  and  ricious,  and  the  country  poorer, 
than  when  they  left  it  in  their  youthful  days  :  never  before  had 
they  heard  so  much  of  hospitals,  churches,  schools,  and  poorhouses. 
It  is  no  reproach  to  the  cause  of  benevolence,  but  in  fact  only  a 
further  proof  of  its  popularity,  that  we  may  sometimes  see  it 
abused  for  the  selfish  purposes  of  literary  or  political  ambition. 
Throughout  the  whole  frame  of  society  we  find  a  disinterested 
dnxiety  to  alleviate  the  eVils  incident  to  a  high  state  of  civilization, 
and  a  general  recognition  of  the  widely-extending  obligations  of 
Christian  charity. 

So  far  this  is  satisfactory ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  agapregate  of 
public  exertion,  considerable  as  it  is,  falls  short  of  the  public 
need,  and  many,  especially  in  London,  stand  aloof  from  the  work 
of  charity  and  withhold  the  co-operation  which  we  might  expect 
fiom  their  humanity,  and  which  their  wealth  and  intelligence 
would  render  highly  important  and  e£Bcient  Many  of  the 
wealthier  classes  treat  their  periodical  visits  to  London  as  a  mere 
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q>isode  in  their  existence,  and  regard  their  country  homes  as  the 
allotted  scene  of  their  daties.  The  landowner,  familiar  with  the 
wants  of  the  agricnltural  population,  knows  little  of  the  condition 
and  habits  of  the  metropolitan  poor,  and  is  apt  to  avert  his  eyes 
from  an  unexplored  erii,  which  he  deems  it  hopeless  to  relieve 
and  useless  to  investigate.  Thus  many  a  man  of  feeling  in  his  walks 
through  London  is  harassed  by  two  contradictory  c(mvictions — on 
the  one  hand  he  knows  that  somewhere  in  the  wilderness  of  brick- 
work with  which  he  is  surrounded  is  to  be  found  some  scene  of 
wretchedness  which  a  mere  trifle  would  relieve  (and  who  has  not 
felt  a  thrill  of  awe  on  discovering  what  utter  ruin  a  mere  trifle 
may  at  times  avert  ?) ;  on  the  other,  experience  has  forced  on  him 
something  more  than  a  suspicion  that  every  case  which  obtrudes 
itself  on  his  notice  is  one  of  vagrancy  or  imposture.  Accordingly, 
his  charity  is  hesitating  and  inconsistent ;  he  gives  in  defiance  of 
his  judgment,  or  denies  in  doing  violence  to  his  feelings.  Not 
unfrequently,  perhaps,  the  very  zeal  with  which  the  cause  of 
charity  is  advocated  produces  an  unfavourable  impression.  To 
not  a  few  the  bewildering  multitude  of  applications  suggests  an 
excuse  for  neglecting  all.  Some  supinely  infer  that  everything  is 
done  which  can  be  done  ;  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  are  dis- 
posed to  disapprove  the  plans  they  have  never  examined ;  they 
find  reasons  for  distrust  m  the  means  employed  or  the  persons 
engaged,  and  allow  the  scepticism  which  should  rouse  them  to 
inquiry  to  sink  them  to  apathy  and  inaction.  And  yet  if  chance 
brings  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public  some  unquestioned  case 
of  genuine  distress,  the  donations  which  pour  in  from  unknown 
benefactors  prove  how  freely  the  stream  of  charity  flows  when 
the  ice  of  incredulity  is  broken.  As  long  as  this  state  of  feeling 
is  common  among  the  opulent  classes,  precise  information  is  a 
more  effectual  stimulant  to  benevolence  than  the  most  eloquent 
appeals  ;  and,  in  fact,  we  are  persuaded  that  to  point  out  how 
charity  may  be  bestowed  without  the  fear  of  imposition,  and  with 
the  certainty  of  doing  good,  is  all  that  is  needed  to  call  into  action 
the  sensibility  which  now  lies  idle,  useless  to  the  public  and 
burdensome  to  the  possessor. 

In  this  belief  we  shall  endeavour  to  present  to  the  reader  some 
account  of  the  London  poor,  and  of  the  machinery  which  has 
been  organised  by  charity  for  their  relief.  From  the  vastness  and 
complexity  of  the  subject  our  sketch  must  necessarily  be  slight 
and  imperfect.  Many  of  the  topics  it  will  embrace  are  important 
enough  to  deserve  a  separate  consideration  hereafter ;  and  in  the 
meantime  it  must  be  our  endeavour  rather  to  point  out  the  objects 
best  deserving  the  attention  of  the  charitable  than  to  satisfy  in 
full  their  benevolent  curiosity.  r^^^^T^ 
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A  great  advance  was  made  in  the  work  of  charity  when  the 
haunts  of  poverty  and  crime  were  explored,  and  their  melancholy 
statistics  were  ascertained.  This  has  not  been  accomplished  by 
any  single  and  uniform  effort :  it  is  the  combined  result  of  Par- 
liamentary inquiry  and  of  the  exertions  made  by  private  asso- 
ciations and  by  individuals  to  penetrate  the  terra  incognita  of 
Londop  misery ;  and,  appalling  as  are  the  facts  thus  brought  to 
light,  it  is  much  that  we  know  the  worst.  To  probe  the  social 
gangrene  is  the  first  step  to  its  cure. 

In  every  society  a  portion  of  its  members  must  annually  drop 
into  pauperism.  Age  disables,  or  sickness  and  accident  surprise, 
those  who  have  made  no  pro^'ision  for  the  evil  day.  Manhood 
is  cut  off  in  its  strength,  and  leaves  those  who  depended  on  its 
labour  a  helpless  burden  on  the  community.  Many  trades  are 
affected  by  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  all,  in  towns  periodi- 
cally emptied  of  the  wealthiest  portion  of  their  inhabitants, 
suffer  a  corresponding  periodical  stagnation.  At  these  times, 
many,  especially  the  unskilled  hands,  are  thrown  out  of  work. 
Where  population  presses  closely  on  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence whole  classes  live  in  the  constant  and  imminent  danger 
of  distress.  A  slight  fluctuation  in  the  trade  of  silk  half 
starves  the  wide  district  of  Spitalfields.  The  long  frost  of  last 
winter  caused  bread-riots  among  the  marine  and  river  popu- 
lation. The  *  costermongers,'  or  vendors  of  provisions  in  the 
streets,  amounting,  it  is  calculated,  to  not  less  than  30,000,  may 
at  any  time  be  brought  to  the  verge  of  famine  by  a  three  days* 
rain.  Many  callings,  at  the  best,  scarcely  supply  the  necessaries 
of  life.  Decayed  gentility  struggling  to  extract  a  livelihood 
from  the  accomplishments  of  happier  days ;  artists  who  have 
mistaken  their  profession,  or  in  pursuit  of  fame  have  thrown 
away  their  bread ;  the  overworked  sempstress,  whose  grievances 
are  well  known  to  the  public ;  the  poor  charwoman^  who  by  her 
hard  and  precarious  earnings  tries  to  eke  out  a  scanty  subsistoice 
for  her  children — all  these  are  but  the  more  prominent  figures 
among  large  groups  condemned  to  similar  toil  and  privation. 

If  to  these  inevitable  causes ^of  distress  we  add  the  effects 
of  folly  and  vice,  we  shall  se^  the  lineaments  of  our  over- 
grown metropolis  beginning  X(f  darken  the  canvas.  Reckless 
improvidence  reduces  to  destitution  thousands  who  have  had 
ample  means  of  providing  for  the  future.  Intemperance  brings 
want,  disease,  and  crime.  Idleness  and  the  love  of  pleasure 
tempt  to  theft  and  consequent  ruin.  Whole  classes  eat  their 
bread  on  condition  of  good  conduct ;  and  they  annually  supply 
a  large  percentage  of  defaulters  to  fill  the  ranks  of  destitution. 
There  are  numbers  claiming  the  respectable  rank  of  householders 
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whose  small  trade  scarcely  raises  them  above  poverty,  and  whose 
equivocal  dealings  connect  them  rather  with  the  criminal  than 
the  industrial  classes — such,  for  instance,  are  the  booksellers 
who  derive  their  chief  profit  from  scandalous  publications; 
lodging-house  keepers  who  in  many  ways  deserve  a  harsher 
designation ;  pawnbrokers  who  '  ask  no  questions  ;'  or  ^  general 
dealers,'  whose  open  shop  fronts  present  a  dingy  array 

Of  rusty  locks  and  dusty  bags 
And  musty  phials  and  fusty  rags — 

and  whose  back  rooms  are  open  for  the  sale  of  any  quantity  and 
every  variety  of  plunder.  But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
London  life  is  a  class  decidedly  lower  in  the  social  scale  than  the 
labourer,  and  numerically  very  large,  though  the  population  returns 
do  not  number  them  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom,*  who 
derive  their  living  from  the  streets.  To  obtain  in  this  way  the 
means  of  subsistence  every  resource  that  could  be  devised  by  in- 
genuity has  been  exhausted.  But  for  the  most  part  their  utmost 
efforts  do  little  more  than  maintain  them  in  a  state  of  chronic 
starvation.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  sellers  of  provisions : 
for  the  other  trades,  the  variety  of  which  is  immense,  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  Mr.  Mayhew's  interesting  volumes.  Another  less 
respectable  portion,  scarcely  raised  above  mendicancy,  derive  their 
gains  from  the  gratuitous  bounty  of  the  public — baUad-singers, 
musicians,  street  showmen,  the  owners  of  happy  families, 
mountebanks — their  name  is  legion — the  sweepers  of  crossings, 
and  the  linkboys,  whose  designation  attests  the  antiquity  of  their 
calling,  once  so  useful  in  ill-lighted  London,  the  most  clamorous 
of  licensed  beggars.  Others  try  to  earn  a  few  pence  by  holding 
horses  or  doing  jobs,  or  literally  pick  up  a  livelihood  in  the  streets 
by  retailing  the  fragments  of  cigars,  old  rags,  or  lumps  of  coal 
which  they  have  found  on  the  pavement.  Very  many  have,. 
besides  their  acknowledged  calling,  another  in  the  background  in 
direct  violation  of  the  eighth  commandment ;  and  thus  by  grada- 
tions, imperceptibly  darkening  as  we  advance,  we  arrive  at  the 
classes  who  are  at  open  war  with  society,  and  professedly  live 
by  the  produce  of  depredation  or  the  wages  of  infamy.  The 
evils  of  over  population  are  further  exasperated  by  a  constant 
immigration  from  the  provinces — the  idle,  the  dissolute,  the 
credulous,  the  despairing,  all  flock  to  the  metropolis.  Homeless 
and  penniless,  they  trust  to  theft  or  to  charity  for  food,  and  to 
chance  or  the  streets  for  a  shelter.     The  colony  of  Irish  alone, 

•  Msylieir,  Pre&oe. 
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and  it  »  anniiall j  increasing,  ^qnak  the  population  of  manj  a 
great  European  capital. 

The  dwellings  m  which  for  the  most  part  this  pauper  po- 
pulation is  stowed  away  rather  than  lodged  are  revolting  to 
humanity.  In  all  great  cities  from  the  earliest  times  the  poor 
man  is  meanly  housed.  Competition  raises  house-vent;  and 
when  he  can  no  longer  pay  a  higher  price  he  accepts  inferior 
accommodation.  Landed  proprietors  know  how  difficult  it  is, 
even  with  the  patriarchal  control  which  is  given  them  by  the 
absolute  ownership  of  the  cottages  on  their  estates,  to  prevent 
improper  subletting  whenever  accident  has  brought  a  tem- 
porary accession  to  the  population  of  their  neighbourhood.  In 
London  this  process  of  compression  has  been  gomg  on  slowly 
and  gradually  for  centuries.  Wherever  a  colony  of  the  very 
poor  is  to  be  found,  the  tendency  to  indecent  and  unhealthy 
crowding  operates  with  baleful  activity.  Thus  even  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  our  handsomest  squares,  in  the  centre  of  the 
healthiest  quarters,  are  to  be  found  *  rookeries,'  as  they  have  been 
called,  to  the  infinite  disparagement  of  the  rooks,  the  cleanest 
and  the  most  orderly  of  bipeds,  which,  as  plague  spots  of  moral 
and  physical  contagion,  may  rival  the  well  known  districts  of  St. 
Gileses  or  Saffron  Hill.  In  the  eastern  parts  of  London,  which, 
instead  of  being  improved  to  meet  the  demands  of  advancing 
civilisation,  were  successively  abandoned  to  poorer  and  lower 
classes  of  inhabitants,  population  has  reached  the  extraordinary 
density  of  185,Y51  persons  to  each  square  mile,*  and  the  hardship 
suffered  even  by  the  industrious  of  the  labouring  classes  is  pro- 
portionally great  Out  of  lanes  the  meanest,  it  might  be  thought, 
which  could  be  built  for  human  habitation  are  courts  and  alleys 
meaner  still.  The  picture  is  by  no  means  over  drawn  which  the 
author  of  *  Sorrows  of  the  Streets '  presents  us  of  one  of  these 
'  diminutive  squares  of  towering  houses,  black  with  the  soot  of 
many  generations,  room  piled  above  room,  each  the  dwelling 
of  a  separate  family,  and  topped  with  a  workshop  glazed  aU 
round.'  Blackened  beams  stretch  across  to  prevent  the  bulging 
walls  from  falling  inward.  Yet  even  here  there  is  relative 
prosperity.  In  one  window  a  goodly  array  of  flower-pots,  in 
which  green  leaves  are  sprouting  in  defiance  of  London  smoke,, 
attests  that  the  poor  soul,  who  pines  for  country  sights  and 
sounds  within,  has  still  a  taste  for  innocent  pleasures  and  a  few 
pence  to  spare  from  the  nepessiLries  of  life. 

'  In  a  corner  of  the  court  is  a  habitation  containing  four  rooms,  one 

*  Report  of  the  District  Vititiog  Attociation  for  1853,  p.  6. 
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above  the  other.  There  is  no  ventilation — ^no  room  at  the  baclu 
Here  dwell  four  fionilies  and  twenty-one  children,  six  on  the  first  floors 
four  on  the  second,  three  on  the  third,  and  eight  at  the  top.  The 
feither  and  mother  and  eight  children  have  dwelt  all  the  winter  in  that 
little  room,  and  yet  the  children  are  clean  and  tidy,  the  poor  mother 
calm  and  submissive  to  her  lot.  All  the  long  winter,  in  sickness  and 
in  sorrow,  she  has  never  left  that  little  room.* — p.  102. 

In  yonder  alley  is  a  lodging-house  where,  besides  its  habitual 
inmates,  are  heaped  together  all  who  seek  and  can  afford  to  pay 
for  its  miserable  shelter.  There  seems  no  limit  to  its  capacity 
till  it  is  ascertained  what  is  the  smallest  Quantity  of  atmospheric 
air  on  which  life  can  be  supported.  Within  its  walls  all  self- 
respect  is  lost,  all  decency  is  outraged.  It  is  not  possible  to 
exaggerate  the  moral  contamination  or  physical  loathsomeness 
of  such  a  dwelling.  We  spare  the  reader  the  disgusting  details^ 
Yet  this  is  a  '  moral  lodging-house.*  Let  him  infer  from  this 
the  condition  which  we  dare  not  describe  of  those  dens  of  infamy 
where  vice  professedly  holds  its  orgies,  and  where  crime  seeks 
fellowship  ^md  concealment  in  numbers.* 

The  indignation  with  which  humane  writers  discuss  this  subject 
is  not  unnatural ;  but  their  remedies  are  for  the  most  part  such  as 
could  be  applied  only  by  some  beneficent  and  despotic  Haroun  al 
Raschid,  and  their  accusations  are  unjust.  Their  declamations 
would  imply  that,  by  the  pressure  of  homan  regulations,  this 
wretchedness  is  artificially  created,  and  that  to  promote  the  con- 
venience of  the  rich  the  poor  are  thus  cruelly  circumscribed.  But 
what  has  taken  place  is  in  exact  conformity  with  the  laws  which  re- 
gulate supply  80^1  demand.  The  body  corporate  is  to  blame  only 
for  omission.  It  has  not  interfered  to  modify  or  suspend  in  the 
poor  man's  favour  the  operation  of  those  laws  which,  in  ordinary 
cases,  it  is  found  best  to  leave  to  their  unrestricted  action.  An 
American  writer  (Dr.  Channing),  quoted  by  the  author  of  the 
^  Rookeries,'  acknowledges  the  bountifulness  of  British  charity, 
but  warns  us  ^  to  be  just  before  we  are  generous,  and  to  remember 
that  private  liberality  will  not  atone  for  selfish  institutions.'  But 
what  institutions,  we  would  .ask  this  able  writer,  could  avert^ — 
what,  except  those  of  socialism,  even  profess  to  avert  these  evils  ? — 
what  institutions  has  America  for  the  pujpoae  ?  It  is  not  un- 
natmral  that  an  American  should  confound  the  local  advantages  of 
his  country  with  her  institutions;  but  when  she  no  longer  possesses 
the  resource  of  a  vast  unemployed  territory ;  when  her  capitals  teem 
with  a  redundant  population,  it  will  then  be  seen  whether  her 
institutioais  will  prevent  the  growth  of  a  pauper  population,  or 
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whether  her  pauper  population  will  destroy  her  institutions.  We 
are  not  stepping  out  of  our  way  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  our  trans- 
atlantic critic.  It  is  precisely  because  our  social  evils  cannot 
be  corrected  by  any  change  of  institutions,  and  can  only  be 
mitigated  by  the  best  directed  efforts  of  the  Legislature,  that 
they  belong  to  the  province  of  private  charity. 

The  notions  of  charity  which  were  entertained  by  our  pre- 
decessors must  be  much  enlarged  to  adapt  them  to  the  use  of 
modem  times.  To  relieve  suffering  merit,  though  its  most 
pleasing,  is  by  no  means  its  most  frequent  nor  its  most  im- 
portant task.  Guilt  and  poverty  are  closely  connected.  Mis- 
conduct leads  to  poverty,  poverty  tempts  to  crime.  To  discri- 
minate between  them  would  be  as  hard  a  task  as  that  imposed 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  on  the  mutinous  scavengers  when  they  re- 
monstrated that  they  were  hired  to  remove  the  dirt,  but  not  the 
snow.  The  civic  Solomon  admitted  the  plea,  but  enjoined  them 
with  all  haste  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other.  It  matters  not 
with  what  views  the  philanthropist  begins  his  task.  The  humane 
are  anxious  to  supply  the  physical  wants  of  the  poor,«the  states- 
man tries  to  raise  their  social  condition,  the  missionary  sighs  to 
enlighten  their  spiritual  darkness.  The  means  which  all  must 
employ  are  the  same.  If  they  would  christianise,  they  must 
civilize.  If  they  would  feed,  they  must  reform.  In  short,  charity 
must  embrace  every  effort  which  benevolence  can  devise  to  rouse 
the  slothful,  tame  the  brutal,  instruct  the  ignorant,  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  the  native  heathen. 

But  in  thus  enlarging  the  aims  of  charity  it  is  necessary  to 

1)rescribe  some  limits  to  its  exercise ;  and  in  this  country  the 
aw  which  allows  no  one,  however  worthless,  to  want  a  bare  sub- 
sistence, enables  us  to  draw  the  boundary  line  with  some  preci- 
sion. Private  charity  withdraws  its  aid  from  the  detected  im- 
postor and  the  shameless  mendicant,  the  incorrigibly  idle  and 
the  dissolute,  and  leaves  them  to  the  stem  justice  or  to  the  cold 
bounty  of  the  law.  There  is  indeed  a  case  where  charity  would 
fain  interpose  if  possible.  As  workhouses  are  now  constituted,  it 
is  painful  to  consign  age  and  infirmity  to  their  inhospitable 
shelter.  But  this  is  an  artificial  difficulty,  the  existence  of 
which  is  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the  law  and  the  dictates  of 
humanity.  The  poor-house,  which  is  justly  made  distasteful  to 
the  able-bodied  vagrant,  should  present  a  different  aspect  to  those 
who  are  driven  thither  by  no  fault  of  their  own,  and  the  grievance 
we  have  to  complain  of  is  one  which,  for  the  sake  of  all  con- 
cerned, should  be  remedied  without  delay.  It  is  the  insolaioe 
of  its  officials  and  the  insubordination  of  its  inmates  that  make 
the  poor-house  (what  we  have  heard  respectable  paupers  call  it) 
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*  a  hell  upon  earth.'  It  is  intolerable  that  an  asylnm  established 
by  law,  instead  of  being  made  formidable  to  the  bad  by  the  order 
it  enforces,  should  be  made  revolting  to  the  good  by  the  licence 
it  permits.  We  impute  no  blame  to  the  poor  laws,  but  we  are 
glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  a  defect 
in  their  execution,  which  every  magistrate  and  poor-law  guardian 
may  do  something  to  amend. 

The  charitable  machinery  which  has  gradually  been  organized 
to  assail  the  ever-growing  mass  of  social  evils  is  the  work  of 
many  founders,  and  so  happily  has  the  variety  of  tastes  and  sym- 
pathies directed  their  disconnected  efforts  that  the  whole  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  combined  plan.  The  number  of  charitable 
institutions  is  so  considerable  that  Mr.  Low's  catalogue  of  them, 
though  the  information  it  gives  is  most  judiciously  condensed, 
occupies  no  less  than  450  pages.  Of  these  various  schemes, 
comprising  every  resource  which  man's  ingenuity  has  as  yet 
invented  to  aid  man's  infirmity,  it  is  difficult  to  devise  such 
a  classification  as  may  enable  the  reader  to  comprehend  them 
in  one  view  as  component  parts  of  one  uniform  whole.-  But 
perhaps  we  may  best  perceive  their  relations  to  each  other 
and  to  their  common  object  by  arranging  them  as  they  repre- 
sent, first,  the  simpler,  and  then  the  more  complex  notion  of 
charity  as  it  successively  enlarged  its  views  to  meet  the  wants 
of  advancing  civilization.  Thus  to  the  first  class  belong  those 
institutions  whose  simple  aim  is  to  provide  for  the  old,  instruct 
the  young,  heal  the  sick,  and  preserve  life  under  various  circum- 
stances of  peril.  To  the  second,  those  which  have  been  set  on 
foot  with  the  hope  of  effecting  social  improvement  and  moral 
reform. 

At  the  head  of  the  first  class  stand  those  time-honoured  foun- 
dations raised  by  the  pious  of  former  days — '  Such  as  did  bear 
rule  in  their  kingdoms,  leaders  of  the  people  by  their  counsels, 
wise  and  eloquent  in  their  instructions,  rich  men  furnished  with 
ability,  living  peaceably  in  their  habitations.'  *  These  for  the 
most  part  have  been  magnificently  endowed,  and  require  nothings 
from  posterity  but  that  degree  of  interest  and  attention  which 
may  suffice  to  preserve  them  from  decay  by  ventilating  them  with 
the  free  current  of  publicity.  The  first  idea  that  occurs  to  the 
philanthroput  of  a  rude  age  is  to  provide  an  asylum  for  the 
old.  There  is  a  time,  thought  our  ancestors,  when  man  can  no 
longer  toil  for  his  bread.     There  is  a  time  when  his  care  should 

♦  Eccles.  xliv.  The  fifteen  first  verses  of  this  beautifbl  chapter  are  usually 
read  on  the  commemoration  days  of  the  great  foundations.  It  is  known  as  the 
'  Foonder't  chapter.' 
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be  directed  to  the  bread  of  life  alone.  And  they  lored  to  dwell 
on  the  image  of  old  age  rescued  bj  charity  £:oin  toil  and  want 
to  atone  for  the  follies  of  youth,  by 

*  Counted  beads  and  countless  prayer,' 

and  to  send  up  daily  orisons  for  the  soul  of  its  benefactor* 

The  earliest  of  these  foundations  is  St  Katherine's,  whose 
modem  Gothic  is  so  conspicuous  in  Regent's  Park.  The  most 
celebrated  are  the  Royal  Hospitals  of  Greenwich  and  Chelsea, 
but  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  claims  which  their  inmates  possess 
on  the  gratitude  of  their  country  to  class  them  among  elee- 
mosynary institutions.  Exclusive  of  these  Mr.  Low  reckons 
eleven  colleges  and  superior  foundations^  and  eighty-two  alma- 
houses.  Many  of  the  latter,  which  have  been  erected  in  modem 
days,  depend  in  part  on  voluntary  contributions,  and  also  are 
restricted  by  limitations  which  are  intended  to  make  them  sal>* 
serve  the  cause  of  morality  and  religion.  But  the  zeal  for  founding 
institutions  of  this  class  was  materially  abated  by  the  enactment 
of  the  Poor  Laws,  which  superseded  the  necessity  for  them,  and 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  which  discountenanced  vica- 
rious devotion,  and  has  in  modem  days  almost  entirely  giv^i 
way  to  sounder  plans  of  dispensing  charity.  Associations  which 
limit  their  aid  to  the  grant  of  an  annuity  afford  a  more  welcome 
relief  to  the  distressed,  and  extend  the  benefits  of  the  charitable 
fund  much  f urtha:,  than  expensive  foundations  which  impose  the 
obligation  of  residence. 

The  first  ^Benevolent  Society'  was  founded  in  1811,  by  Peter 
Herve,  who  (Mr.  Low  tells  us)  injured  his  health  and  his 
fortune  in  the  attempt  (an  arduous  one  at  that  time,  when  the 
public  were  less  accessible  to  appeals  of  this  kind  than  they 
are  at  present),  and  who  lived  to  need,  but  would  never  accept, 
the  help  of  his  own  charity.  Its  object  is  to  supply  small  pen- 
sions from  20/.  to  30/.  a-year  to  persons  of  a  better  class  (who 
have  reached  the  age  of  60),  without  distinctions  of  conntey 
or  religion.  The  candidates  are  elected  on  a  poll  of  the  sulh- 
scribers,  but  no  case  is  placed  on  the  list  till  it  has  beea 
investigated  and  approved  by  the  committee.  Mr.  Low  reckons 
sixteen  of  these  societies  with  slight  variations  in  their  rules 
and  restrictions.  Since  the  last  edition  of  his  work  was  pub- 
lished a  society  exclusively  for  Governesses,  and  another  for 
Gardeners,  have  been  established.  He  estimates  their  united 
funds  at  18,000/.  a-year,  of  which  15,000/.  depend  on  the 
precarious  payments  of  annual  subscribers.  There  are  fow 
charities  to  which  it  is  possible  to  contribute  with  greater  cer- 
tainty of  doing  good,  and  few,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
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canvassing  for  admittance,  and  the  large  number  of  disappointed 
candidates,  which  stand  more  in  need  of  increased  support. 

The  foundaticHis  for  the  education  of  youth  are  such  as  befit 
the  grandeur  of  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster.  The 
more  important  of  these  are  familiar  to  all.  But  we  cannot 
pause  to  pay  even  a  passing  tribute  to  the  talents  and  genius 
they  have  fostered,  or  the  virtues  that  have  adorned  them; 
our  present  business  is  with  the  humbler  institutions,  for  the 
most  part  of  recent  date,  which  are  supported  chiefly  or  solely 
by  voluntary  subscriptions.  Besides  the  parochial  schools  and 
other  ^  merely  local  establishments/  Mr.  Low  enumerates  fifteen 
schools  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  orphans,  and  sixteen 
for  ^  necessitous  children,  whether  orphans  or  not.*  Of  the  for^ 
mer  some  are  restricted  to  particular  classes.  The  most  ancient 
was  instituted  for  the  orphan  children  of  the  clergy,  four  are  for 
the  orphans  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  one  for  those  who  have 
been  deprived  of  their  parents  by  the  cholera.  Of  the  latter, 
6t  Ann*s  School,  at  Brixton,  is  best  known  to  the  public  by  the 
active  canvass  which  is  constantly  going  on  to  obtain  admission 
to  its  benefits.  It  is  open  to  all,  without  restriction,  except  that 
a  preference  is  accorded  to  those  who  have  known  better  days. 
These  institutions  maintain  and  educate  an  aggregate  of  14,500 
children.  In  a  majority  of  cases  the  admissions  depend  on  the 
votes  of  the  subscribers.  But  (as  is  also  the  case  in  the  Pension 
societies)  any  opulent  contributor  may  obtain  immediate  admit- 
tance for  a  duly  qualified  candidate  by  the  payment  of  a  fixed 
sum,  which  varies  indifferent  institutions  from  50/.  to  200Z.  Both 
parties  profit  by  the  transaction.  Donations  of  this  kind  are 
funded  for  the  permanent  benefit  of  the  charity,  and  the  bene- 
factor obtains  an  excellent  education  and  maintenance  for  the 
object  of  his  charity  at  a  trifling  cost. 

The  efforts  to  promote  national  education,  though  now  super- 
intended by  the  Privy  G>uncil,  and  assisted  by  grants  from 
Parliament,  were  originated,  and  are  mainly  supported,  by  the 
energy  and  the  bounty  of  individuals.  Though  so  much  remains 
to  be  done,  we  cannot,  without  a  sense  of  gratitude,  recollect 
that  the  parent  societies,  and  the  network  of  schools  with  which 
they  have  covered  the  country,  have  been  called  into  existence 
since  the  days,  which  many  of  our  readers  can  well  remember, 
when  Bell  and  his  follower,  Lancaster,  brought  into  general 
notice  the  subject  of  education.  Both  pursued  a  similar  plan  of 
tuition,  but  they  differed  in  om^  vital  point.  Dr.  Bell  made 
religion  an  integral  part  of  his  system,  and  of  course  could  teach 
only  the  doctrines  he  professed,  those  of  the  established  church* 
Lancaster,  who  was  a  dissenter,  desired  to  make  it  only  an  acces- 
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sory,  and  by  leaving  to  his  scholars  the  choice  of  their  religion,  to 
open  his  schools  to  the  professors  of  all  creeds.  Since  then, 
these  two  systems  have  divided  the  advocates  and  promoters  of 
education.  The  National  Society  is  the  representative  of  the 
one  party,  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  of  the  other. 

Midway  between  places  of  education  and  infirmaries,  and  par- 
taking of  the  character  of  both,  are  the  schools  for  those  who 
are  suffering  from  some  privation  imposed  upon  them  by  step- 
dame  nature  at  their  birth.  The  institutions  for  the  Indigent 
Blind,  and  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  would  each  furnish  materials 
for  a  longer  paper  than  we  can  devote  to  the  entire  charities  of 
London.  We  would  entreat  the  reader  to  pay  them  a  visit :  he 
will  be  well  rewarded  by  witnessing  the  wonderful  effects  pro- 
duced by  human  ingenuity  and  perseverance,  when  inspired  by 
Christian  love.  The  visitor  will  find  these  institutions  (and  in- 
deed all  the  others  to  which  we  have  referred)  in  what  is  called 
a  flourishing  state,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  admirably  managed, 
and  rich  enough  to  be  eminently  useful :  the  annual  income  for 
the  most  part  equals  the  annual  expenditure,  and  not  many  among 
them  are  reduc^  to  the  alternative  either  of  encroaching  on 
their  capital,  or  diminishing  their  usefulness.  Does  he  ask  what 
more  is  needed  ?  Let  him  call  on  any  subscriber  and  see  the 
applications  for  admission,  perplexing  by  their  variety,  distressing 
by  their  importunity,  which  cover  the  table,  or,  it  may  be,  fill 
the  waste  basket ;  and  let  him  reflect  that  unless  the  means  of 
the  society  are  enlarged,  each  successful  candidate  destroys  the 
hopes  of  a  dozen  not  less  deserving  than  himself. 

Among  the  benefactors  of  maiddnd  enumerated  by  the  wise 
Son  of  Sirach,  we  should  not  have  omitted  '  such  as  found  out 
musical  tunes  and  recited  verses  in  writing.*  It  was  neither 
Prelate,  Prince,  nor  Peer,  but  the  minstrel  of  Henry  I.,  Rahere 
by  name,  who  founded  St.  Bartholomew's,  the  first  London 
hospital  ^  for  the  relief  of  100  sore  and  diseased  persons.*  It  is 
strange  that  no  similar  foimdation  followed  till  St.  Thomas's, 
South wark,  in  1553,  was  endowed  out  of  the  spoils  of  the 
monasteries.  The  increased  value  of  property  has  raised  the 
income  of  both  these  hospitals  to  upwards  of  30,000/.  a  year. 
Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Guy,  a 
bookseller  at  Tamworth,  and  subsequently  of  Mr.  Hunt,  endowed 
the  hospital  which  bears  the  name  of  its  first  founder  with  sums 
amounting  to  upwards  of  450,000/.,  the  largest,  Mr.  Low  remarks, 
ever  contributed  by  private  persons  to  charitable  purposes. 

The  remaining  nine  of  the  twelve  General  Medical  Hospitals 
are  supported  by  voluntary  contribution;  and  all,  we  regret 
to  say,  have  to  complain  of  resources  undeveloped  for  want  of 
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means  or  of  expenditure  exceeding  their  income.  Moreover, 
the  aggregate  of  the  whole,  as  the  district  visitor  will  tell  us  to 
his  sorrow,  falls  short  of  the  need  of  the  metropolis.  The  general 
hospitals  are  aided  by  various  establishments  for  affording  medical 
treatment  and  relief  in  special  cases,  and  so  numerous  are  these, 
that  (together  with  the  dispensaries)  they  fill  sixty  of  Mr.  Low's 
pages.  Every  year  adds  to  their  number,  but  we  dare  not  set 
this  down  as  so  much  clear  gain  to  the  cause  of  humanity.  There 
is  reason  to  fear  that  the  funds  of  the  larger  hospitals  have 
declined,  as  the  bounty  of  the  public  has  been  diverted  to  other 
channels. 

Among  the  special  hospitals  most  remarkable  for  the  bene- 
volent thoughtfulness  of  their  conception,  the  hospital  for  Con- 
valescence is  pre-eminent.  The  poor  patient  who  cannot  recover 
in  the  close  atmosphere  and  on  the  meagre  diet  of  his  home,  may 
find  in  the  establishment  at  Walton-upon-Thames  the  fresh  air  and 
generous  food  which,  more  than  all  the  drugs  of  the  pharmacopeia, 
are  needed  to  recruit  his  strength.  Alas  I  in  how  many  ail- 
ments of  the  poor  it  is  the  cook  and  not  the  physician  which 
should  prescribe  !  * 

The  institution  for  training  nurses  is  admirably  designed  as 
the  complement  to  our  hospitals.  Kindness  of  heart,  it  is  true, 
cannot  be  taught,  but  method,  economy  of  labour,  and  all  the 
routine  of  treatment  which  kindness  would  suggest,  may  be 
learnt  as  a  lesson.  Much  of  the  efficiency,  and  more  of  the 
comfort  of  the  hospitals,  depend  on  the  nurses.  It  is  bad 
economy  to  pay  them  ill ;  it  is  cruelty  to  the  patients  as  well  as 
to  themselves  to  overtask  their  strength.  By  such  ill-treatment 
their  health  will  be  impaired  and  their  standard  of  duty  lowered. 
Persons  of  respectability  will  be  deterred  from  taking  the 
situation,  and  the  service  of  the  wards  will  eventually  suffer. 

Mr.  Dickens's  amusipg  portrait  of  Mrs.  Gamp  is  not  so  far 
from  truth  as  we  could  desire.  To  those  who  lead  a  life  of 
hardship,  petty  sensuality  (such  is  the  contradiction  of  human 
nature)  is  apt  to  become  a  besetting  sin.f  Familiarity  with  the 
sight  of  suffering,  by  a  merciful  dispensation  of  Providence, 
hardens  our  passive  sensibility  to  witness  it,  and  in  refined  and 

*  The  Empress  Maria  Louisa  (Granduchess  of  Parma)  established  in  her 
kitchen  a  department  for  the  supply  of  well-dressed  and  wholesome  food  to  such 
poor  patients  as  could  produce  a  medical  certificate  that  they  needed  it.  Mi^ht 
not  a  branch  of  the  Convalescent  Hospital  be  established  in  London  for  a  similar 
purpose  ?  But,  unfortunately,  that  institution  itself  is  reduced  to  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulties by  the  bankruptcy  of  Messrs.  Strahan  and  Co. 

t  This  remark  is  especially  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  the  working  or  the  rigorous  roles  of  monastic  insti- 
tutions upon  tiieir  inmates. 
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generous  natures  stimulates  our  active  sensibility  to  lelieve  it, 
but  it  acts  thus  on  refined  and  generous  natures  only.  The 
nurse  who  is  a  mere  nurse  has  a  tendency  to  become  crueL  The 
corrective  of  this  must  be  an  active  superintendence  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities,  and  judicious  regulations  which  provide  ibr 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  nurse  as  well  as  of  her  patients, 
lliere  is  another  remedy,  which  recent  events  have  made  familiar 
to  our  imaginations— we  mean  the  admixture  of  voluntary  and 
unpaid  labour,  undertaken  by  those  who  make  it  their  office 
to  tend  the  sick  for  charity.  It  is  not  our  duty  to  surest 
what  class  of  persons  may  with  safety  and  propriety  under^tke 
this  task.  There  is  no  general  solution  to  be  given  of  the  deli- 
cate problem,  how  far  the  obvious  and  ordinary  duties  of  life 
may  be  set  aside  to  undertake  the  more  arduous  and  excepticNud. 
Many  there  doubtless  are  who,  without  neglecting  duty,  may 
engage .  in  this  office  of  charity,  and  thus  shun  the  dazigers  of 
a  world  they  dread,  or  find  a  refuge  from  the  hardness  of  a 
world  which  has  lost  its  power  to  please  though  not  to  wound 
them ;  and  thus  far  at  least  is  clear,  that  whether  they  sacrifice 
its  pleasures  or  seek  a  shelter  from  its  vexations,  their  presence 
at  the  sick  bed  will  diffuse  the  zeal  of  love  and  the  charm  of 
refinement  over  an  office  which  has  hitherto  at  the  best  been 
executed  with  the  cold  regularity  of  routine. 

In  almost  all  the  hospitals  supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, a  preference  is  given  to  the  patients  who  are  recommended 
by  subscribers  or  governors ;  this  is  the  result  of  sheer  necessity. 
Many  would  refuse  to  subscribe  unless  they  secured  some  privi- 
lege in  return ;  and  many  more  are  reminded  of  the  duty  of  sub- 
scribing only  by  some  accidental  circumstance,  which  mdces  them 
desire  to  procure  admission  for  a  patient. 

A  certain  annual  subscription,  or  the  payment  of  a  certain 
sum,  constitutes  a  governor,  and  by  a  general  body  of  governors 
meeting  at  an  open  board,  or  by  a  select  committee  of  them,  the 
affairs  of  all  hospitals  are  managed.  Those  who  have  leisure 
cannot  bestow  it  more  advantageously  to  the  public  than  on  this! 
unremunerated  service.  All  human  institutions  have  a  tendency 
to  collect  abuses  as  seaweed  gathers  damp.  The  carelessness 
of  to-day  becomes  the  habit  of  to-morrow.  Ill-timed  parsimony 
creates  a  nuisance ;  ill-judged  liberality  d^enerates  into  a  job. 
The  most  active  officials  are  apt  to  be  optimists^  and  to  maintain 
that  all  is  for  the  best  in  their  own,  the  best  of  possible  institu- 
tions ;  and  it  is  scarcely  credible  to  those  who  have  no  experience 
on  the  subject,  by  how  trifling  a  cause  the  health  of  the  pati^its 
may  be  affected.  Constant  vigilance  is  the  only  safeguard.  Let 
not  the  humane  be  deterred  from  visits  of  inspection  by  vague 
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imprebensions  of  painful  sights  ftnd  sounds,  and  offensire  smells. 
The  clean  and  well-aired  wards,  the  ingenious  contrirances  for 
saying  kibour,  the  eare  bestowed  on  the  patients,  and  the  com- 
fbrtB  accumulated  ronnd  them,  will  leave  on  his  memory  little 
but  the  soothing  impression  of  charity  well  directed,  and  suffer- 
ing relieved. 

The  institutimis  for  preserving  human  life  from  the  opposite 
perils  of  fire  and  of  water  have  their  head-quarters  in  the  capital, 
but  they  extend  their  benefits  directly  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Of  these  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  as  might  be  guessed 
from  the  vs^eness  of  its  title,  is  the  earliest  Had  societies 
for  humane  purposes  been  more  common,  its  founders  would 
have  endeavoured  to  find  some  more  discriminating  appellati<m 
to  convey  to  us  that  it  was  set  on  foot  to  rescue  those  who  are  in 
danger  of  drowning.  It  much  resembles  in  its  general  manage- 
ment the  society  for  the  preservation  of  life  from  fire.*  Both  are 
supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  both  offer  rewards  to 
stimulate  exertion  in  favour  of  those  whose  lives  are  endangered. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  low  motives  and  the 
impropriety  of  substituting  the  sordid  inducement  of  gain  for 
^  loftier  impulses  of  humanity.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  a  trifling  gratuity  or  a  trumpery  me'dal  is  held  out  as  an 
adequate  motive  or  reward  for  the  risk  of  a  life :  it  is  merely  a 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  public  of  desert,  and  as  such  it 
affords  a  very  high  and  a  legitimate  gratification  to  the  individual 
who  obtains  it. 

*  The  committee  feel  that  they  are  not  substituting  one  motive  for 
another,  but  are  acthig  strictly  in  imitation  of  the  great  Governor  and 
Lawgiver  of  the  universe,  who,  whilst  He  has  offered  his  creatures  the 
purest  and  highest  principles  for  their  guidance,  has  at  the  same  time 
sorrounded  t^m  with  a  thousand  minor  helps  and  secondary  springs  of 
action,  none  of  which  they  can  with  impunity  despise  or  reject.' 

This  sentence  is  quoted  from  the  Report  (for  1853)  of  the 
Royal  National  Institution  for  the  Preservation  of  Life  from 
Shipwreck,  which  also  offers  similar  medals  and  prizes.  This 
society  too  has  its  principal  office  in  London,  and  must  often 
^igage  the  sympathy  of  the  Londoner  in  his  summer  tours  to 
our  dangerous  coasts.  It  appears  that  in  the  three  last  years 
2600  vessels  have  been  wrecked ;  and  of  the  many  lives  lost  in 
consequence,  it  is  calculated  that  at  least  one-half  might  have  been 
saved  if  the  proper  means  had  been  at  hand ;  and  as  yet  the  income 
of  the  society  is  quite  inadequate  for  the  task  it  has  undertaken. 
Its  president,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  (as  we  learn  from  the 

♦  See  Qoarterly  Retieir,  No.  cxci.,  p.  37.         ^  t 
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Report  for  1853)  has  established,  at  his  own  cost,  at  the  prin- 
cipal stations  of  his  own  neighbourhood,  life-boats  on  an  im- 
proved constraction,  and  supplied  with  all  the  necessary  apparatus 
and  appendages — a  piece  of  munificence  which  has  acted  most 
favourably  in  stimulating  the  humanity  and  activity  of  the  neigh- 
bouring peasantry,  and  from  which  the  tourist,  without  being  un- 
reasonably sentimental,  may  derive  his  full  share  of  satisfaction. 
The  grave-yards  which  surround  the  striking  ruins  and  picturesque 
churches  *of  mountainous  Northumberland'  are  full  of  the 
mournful  records  of  youth  cut  off  in  its  bloom  and  manhood  in  its 
prime  by  the  tempestuous  waves.  Each  stone  has  its  own  sad  tale — 
of  brothers  found  locked  in  each  other's  embrace — of  a  father  who 
perished  in  the  vain  attempt  to  save  his  son— of  whole  families, 
united  in  industry  and  affection,  and  undivided  in  death,  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  little  craft  that  constituted  the  whole  of  their 
worldly  wealth.  He  must  be  *  duller  than  Lethe's  dull  weed* 
whose  heart  does  not  swell  as  he  reads  the  simple  tale  of  their 
struggles  and  their  fate,  and  whose  eye  does  not  glisten  when  he 
hears  of  the  munificence  which  has  done  all  that  on  that  dan- 

ferous  coast  can  be  done  to  avert  such  catastrophes  in  future, 
ew  can  follow  such  an  example.  Few  can  guard  the  coasts  of 
a  county,  but  many  can  bestow  a  guinea,  and  thanks  to  the 
power  of  combination — blessed  indeed  when  exerted  in  a  good 
cause — the  feeble  many,  by  their  union,  can  surpass  the  efforts  ol 
the  strongest  iii  their  single  strength. 

But  the  great  problem  which  perplexed  our  ancestors  less  than 
ourselves,  only  because  in  a  less  crowded  state  of  society  social 
ills  were  more  easily  dealt  with,  was  mendicancy.  In  every  com- 
munity there  must  always  be  some  who  cannot  dig,  and  in  th( 
most  primitive  there  are  always  some  who  will  not,  and  are  no 
ashamed  to  beg.  From  the  earliest  times  the  sturdy  mendican 
has  constituted  himself  the  representative  of  *  the  poor,'  in  whos< 
behalf  the  Gospel  pleads  so  authoritatively.  In  that  character  h( 
lounged  at  the  convent-grate,  he  devoured  his  dole  at  the  Baron  i 
hall  door,  he  clamoured  for  alms  at  the  church-porch,  and  intha 
capacity  we  presume  he  is  accepted  by  the  modem  advocate 
(happily  few  in  number)  of  indiscriminate  almsgiving.  But  eva 
in  the  most  picturesque  times,  when  he  pretended  to  show  tb* 
scollop-shell  from  the  Holy  Land  in  his  hat,  or  perhaps  the  scars  c 
infidel  sabres  on  his  body,  he  was  but  a  good-for-nothing  vagabond 
We  do  not  know  whether  the  critics  have  agreed  to  class  Belisariu 
among  the  street  beggars,  but  we  are  certain  that  if  he  real! 
belonged  to  that  fraternity,  the  virtues  of  the  patriot  hero  woul 
not  have  withstood  three  months  of  such  companionship.  Tb 
enactment  of  the  poor  law  in  Elizabeth's  reign  was  occasione 
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rather  by  the  desire  to  eflFect  a  social  reform  than  by  any  necessity 
created  by  the  dissolution  of  the  convents,*  to  which  it  has  been 
the  fashion  to  attribute  a  much  larger  share  in  feeding  the  poor 
than  they  ever  took  in  this  or  any  other  country.  Our  ancestors 
were  determined  to  get  lid  of  the  vagrant  and  the  mendicant ;  and 
to  give  themselves  the  right  to  prohibit  their  shameless  trade, 
they  imposed  on  themselves  and  their  successors  the  prodigious 
sacrifice  of  the  poor  law.  But  though  from  that  time  forth  acts 
against  able-bodied  paupers  were  multiplied,  the  vagrant  con- 
tinued to  prefer  idleness  and  independence  to  work  or  the  poor- 
house,  and  the  tender-hearted,  in  spite  of  experience,  persisted  in 
being  duped.  By  degrees  the  number  of  beggars  swelled,  till 
they  exceeded  the  powers  of  the  beadle  and  constable  to  arrest, 
and  of  the  gaol  or  poorhouse  to  contain,  and,  by  the  impotence  of 
the  law,  and  the  forced  connivance  of  its  ministers,  they  acquired 
an  all  but  legalised  existence.  At  the  close  of  the  great  Eu- 
ropean war  the  evil  had  reached  its  height ;  ostentatiously  loath- 
some objects  paraded  the  great  thoroughfares  ;  professional 
beggars,  by  a  police  of  their  own,  quartered  the  town  amongst 
them,  and  stories  were  currently  told  of  the  nightly  carouses  and 
orgies  which  were  defrayed  by  the  proceeds  of  their  frauds  on 
the  credulous  public.  In  1818  an  association  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  that  which  the  state  neglected  to  do,  or 
despaired  of  doing.  It  took  the  name  of  the  *  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Mendicity.'  A  large  staflF  of  paid  agents  was 
engaged,  and  a  committee  for  its  management  was  formed, 
counting  among  its  members  many  naval  and  military  men, 
who,  having  no  longer  any  professional  employment,  brought 
their  habits  of  business  and  administrative  talents  to  the  service 
of  the  new  Society.  It  was  enabled  to  enforce  the  laws  against 
mendicity  by  combining  with  them  a  system  of  discriminating 
charity,  which  made  their  execution  practicable.  The  Society 
issues  to  its  subscribers  or  to  purchasers  tickets  for  distribution, 
which  ensure  to  the  holder  a  meal,  the  examination  of  his  case, 
and  employment,  if  he  chooses  to  take  it,  at  the  Society's  work 
yards.  The  good  which  it  has  eflFected  can  hardly  be  estimated, 
except  by  those  who  remember  the  condition  of  the  streets  before 
it  began  its  operations.  The  work,  no  doubt,  is  still  incomplete ; 
but  for  the  greater  part  of  the  evil  that  remains  the  good  easy 
public  must  blame  itself.  As  long  as  indolent  pity  will  give 
without  inquiry,  ingenious  roguery  will  contrive  to  present  its 

♦  Acts  relating  to  mendicancy  vere  passed  before  the  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
teries. The  Bomish  system  "was  and  is  fitvourable  to  mendicancy,  but  the  convents 
never  had  the  power  or  the  will  to  perfonn  the  gigantic  task  which  is  popularly 
attributed  to  them. 
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petition.  A  sponge,  a  oomb,  a  box  of  lucifers,  enables  tbe 
vagrant  to  importune  passengers  at  pleasure.  Many  beg  in  de- 
fiance of  the  law.  Some,  without  asking,  will  stand  in  mute  despair, 
or  lie  down  as  if  exhausted  by  fatigue.  One  worthy  was  long  known 
in  the  profession  as  the  ^cabbage-eaten'  Clothed  in  scarcely 
decoat  rags,  he  would  station  himself  in  some  great  thoroughfare, 
and,  apparently  unconscious  of  the  gazing  crowd,  be  would  devour 
with  famislied  eagerness  a  coarse  raw  cabbage-stalk ;  he  marked 
not  the  pence  which  some  poor  woman,  advancing  with  hesita- 
tion, would  slip  into  his  band — he  only  stared  at  tlie  shilling 
thrown  to  him  by  the  benevolent  old  gentleman.  The  whole 
man  seemed  absorbed  in  satisfying  the  animal  craving  for  food, 
till  at  last  he  would  rise  staggering  and  stupefied  at  the  bidding 
of  some  good  Samaritan,  who  takes  him  home,  feeds,  clothes,  and 
dismisses  him  to  repeat  the  same  performance  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  town. 

The  offer  of  a  mendicity  ticket  will  generally  cause  the  pro- 
fessional impostor  to  betray  himself,  though  he  will  not  always 
be  so  maladroit  as  directly  to  refuse  it ;  when  the  applicant  gives 
an  address,  tbe  case  may  be  referred  to  the  society  for  investiga* 
tion,  but  in  a  majority  of  instances  the  address  will  prove  Calse. 
The  tender  heart  may  be  consoled  by  dispensing  these  touchstone 
tickets  instead  of  pennies  and  sixpences,  assur^  that  if  the  dis- 
tress is  real  it  will  receive  suitable  relief. 

Yet  destitute  and  houseless  strangers  are  sometimes  to  be  found 
in  the  streets  of  London.  They  know  not  where  to  find  the  work- 
house, and  they  want  intelligence  to  inquire  for  it.  To  aid 
such  as  these,  nightly  refuges  have  been  ei^aUisbed.  Mr.  Low 
mentions  one  in  Old  Broad  Street,  and  another  in  Market  Street, 
Paddington,  which  he  calculates  in  one  year  af&rded  lodging  to 
70,000  persons,  and  rations  to  many  more.  But  it  must  not  be 
dissembled  that  this  is  a  subject  full  of  difficulty.  The  refuges  are 
also  the  resort  of  the  vicious  and  depraved,  nor  do  we  see  howit 
is  possible  to  prevent  the  mischief  which  their  *  evil  communica- 
tions '  are  said  sometimes  to  have  caused.. 

The  Mendicity  Society  also  undertakes  to  investigate  the  cases 
(which,  without  such  aid,  would  be  so  perplexing  to  the  cha^ 
ritable)  of  the  higher  class  of  beggars,  who  write  letters,  or  who 
pay  personal  visits,  and,  by  the  respectability  of  thdir  ajyearance, 
often  succeed  in  obtaining  an  interview.  The  begging  visitor  is 
generally  so  well  ^  got  up '  to  play  his  part,  with  so  close  aa  observa- 
tion of  life  and  manners,  that  we  might  fancy  he  could  write  a  good 
novel ;  and  he  displays  a  presence  of  mind  and  a  power  of  acting 
which  would  make  his  fortune  on  the  stage.  He  often  presents 
the  card  (which  he  has  taken  from  tbe  last  vestibule  to  wbi(^ 
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he  was  admitted)  of  some  ^  gentleman  who  has  greatly  befriended' 
him,'  or  perhaps  he  ventures  to  say  who  has  recommended  him. 
Every  variety  of  fiction  has  been  tried.  Men  of  science  and 
dergymen  in  difficalties — Poles  of  illustrious  rank — military 
men  involved  by  the  misconduct  of  a  friend,  present  themselves 
in  numibers,  and  the  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  last  year  con- 
tains a  caution  against  persons  who  represent  themselves  as  the 
collectors  of  charitable  institutions,  and  present  charity  lists  with 
every  appearance  of  authenticity. 

The  concoction  of  begging  letters  is  the  usual  resource  of 
those  who  have  received  a  better  education,  and  perhaps  held  a 
place  in  society  which  they  have  forfeited  by  misconduct.  It  is 
often  continued  as  a  profession  by  those  who  once  adopted  it  as 
a  resource  in  times  of  real  distress.  The  ingenuity  and  talent 
displayed  in  this  branch  of  business  are  really  admirable.  The 
following  case,  which  is  quoted  in  one  of  the  Reports  of  the 
Society,  is   remarkable    for  its   novelty.      The   writer   always 

took  care  to  speak  the  ezact  truth.     Mrs.  C B ,  who 

lejnresented  herself  as  the  last  of  a  long  descended  line  who 
had  known  better  days,  lived  at  Walworth  in  a  large  house,  and 
at  a  considerable  annual  expense.  She  paid  her  tradesmen  re- 
gularly, but  on  the  strange  condition  that  she  should  always  be 
compelled  to  do  so  by  a  legal  process.  Thus,  when  the  clergy- 
man was  commissioned  to  make  inquiries,  he  found  the  sheriff  ^s 
officers  at  the  door.  The  landlord  when  applied  to  could  truly 
affirm  he  was  distraining  for  rent.  The  butcher  and  the  baker 
when  questioned  could  conscientiously  assert  they  had  sent  'ex- 
ecutions into  the  house,  and  for  years  this  ingenious  system 
prospered.  Even  the  references,  especially  when  voluntarily, 
offered,  are  often  impostures.  On  one  occasion  a  supposed 
clergyman  excited  suspicion  by  conunencing  his  testimony  with 
presenting  his  complemenU^  and  on  referring  the  case  to  the 
Mendicity  Society,  it  w^as  discovered  that  the  whole  story  was  a 
fabrication.  Advertisements  in  the  newspapers,  or  circulars  in 
behalf  of  cases  of  fictitious  distress — appeals  in  favour  of  insti- 
tutions which  have  no  existence — ^projects  lor  the  relief  of  dis- 
tressed needle-women,  or  any  other  object  that  attt-acts  public 
sympathy  at  the  time,  *  putting  forth  statements  as  to  their  sap- 
porters,  patcons,  and  patronesses,  wholly  unwarranted,**  are  of 
the  most  frequent  occurrence,  and  all  inculcate  the  lesson  which 
cannot  be  repeated  too  frequently,  ^  never  to  give  without  inquiry .'f 

•  Mendicity  Report  for  1854.    Page  44. 

t  It  is  a  proof  of  the  muon  and  concert  which  exist  among  this  fraternity,  that 
tiiose  who  answer  their  appeate  are  constantly  importuned  by  them,  and  those 
who  steadily  adopt  a  system,  of  investigation  and  inquiry  soon  cea^  to  be  sdidted 
at  all.  r^ 
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The  Mendicity  Society  keep  a  register  of  their  discoveries,  and 
preserve  all  letters  and  other  documents  that  are  referred  to  them, 
in  order  to  facilitate  their  future  researches,  or,  if  possible,  ta 
secure  the  conviction  of  imposture.  As  several  officers  are  engaged 
exclusively  in  these  investigations,  the  Society  require,  to  defray 
the  necessary  expenses,  an  additional  subscription  from  those  who 
wish  to  employ  their  services  in  this  way.  We  had  not  intended, 
in  giving  this  sketch  of  London  charities,  to  say  a  word  to  bias 
the  reader*s  decision  in  favour  of  any  one,  but  we  must  be  allowed 
to  depart  so  far  from  our  reserve,  as  to  urge  that  no  one  who 
wishes  to  walk  in  the  streets  of  London,  with  the  entire  right  to 
disregard  the  importunities  of  its  mendicant  population,  should 
refrain  from  contributing  his  mite  to  the  Mendicity  Society, 

But  those  who  would  really  be  acquainted  with  the  condition  of 
the  London  poor,  and  especially  those  who  aspire  to  legislate  for 
their  benefit,  must  occasionally,  if  not  habitually,  visit  them 
in  their  own  homes.  A  personal  acquaintance  with  the  dwell- 
ings and  habits  of  the  poor  is  necessary  to  give  energy  of 
purpose  and  distinctness  of  aim  to  our  projects  for  their  social 
improvement.  As  early  as  1785,  The  Stranger's  Friend  Society* 
was  founded  for  this  purpose.  But  it  was  not  till  the  approach 
of  the  cholera  created  the  *  movement'  in  favour  of  sanitary 
reform,  that  a  general  visitation  was  carried  into  eflFect.  On  that 
occasion  recesses  were  penetrated  which  had  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered inaccessible,  and  misery  was  brought  to  light  which  was 
not  believed  to  exist.  Here  and  there,  among  the  victims  of 
misfortune,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  most  squalid  wretchedness, 
were  found  families  who  had  known  better  days,  and  having  been 
deterred  by  sickness,  helplessness,  pride,  and  despair,  from  ap- 
plying to  the  parish,  were  actually  perishing  from  want.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  organised  in  almost  every  parish  in 
London  a  district  visiting  society.  In  1843  was  established  the 
General  Metropolitan  Visitors'  Association,  the  objects  of  which 
are  to  promote  the  formation  of  local  societies  where  they  do  not 
previously  exist,  and  to  collect  funds  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
the  various  parochial  societies,  when  the  local  contributions  are 
insufficient   , 

The  parochial  societies  are  under  the  direction  of  the  minis- 
ter of  the  parish,  and  the  task  of  visiting  is  executed  by  such 
of  their  parishioners,  of  either  sex,  and  of  all  classes,  as  he  can 
induce  to  take  a  share  in  the  duty.  These  societies  endeavour 
to  introduce  all  the  machinery — including  penny  clubs,  clothing 
clubs,  and  provident  societies — which  in  rural  neighbourhoods 

*  The  objects  of  its  beneyolence  were  (as  its  name  denotes)  principallj,  bat  not 
exclusively,  strangers  to  London. 
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has  been  found  so  effectual  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  and  they  supply  the  most  powerful  means  that  have  yet 
been  devised  to  revive  the  parochial  system  in  London.  By 
furnishing  the  clergy  with  the  means  of  dispensing  relief,  they 
enable  them  to  penetrate  where,  on  no  other  condition,  they 
could  obtain  access,  and  to  soften  prejudices  which  have  hitherto 
proved  insuperable.  By  uniting  all  in  the  common  work  of 
charity,  they  bring  classes  into  communication  who  are  apt  to  mis- 
understand each  other,  and  they  bring  home  the  personal  obliga- 
tion of  charity  to  the  feelings  of  many  who  had  hitherto  con- 
sidered it  as  the  privilege  or  duty  of  the  rich  alone. 

Above  all,  they  are  strongly  impressed  with  the  reformatory  cha- 
racter which  is  distinctive  of  modem  charity.  Their  object  is  to 
raise  the  moral  not  less  than  the  physical  condition  of  the  poor,  and 
to  give  a  permanent  character  to  temporary  relief,  by  teaching  the 
poor  to  help  themselves.  They  offer  aid  at  the  critical  moment 
when  some  impending  calamity  threatens  to  sink  the  sufferer  to 
a  depth  whence  no  subsequent  energy  can  raise  him.  In  sickness 
they  provide  medical  attendance  or  tickets  for  the  hospitals,  and 
when  debt  and  want  of  work  combine  to  compel  the  workman 
to  part  with  what  little  remains  unpledged  of  his  worldly  goods, 
that  he  may  qualify  himself  for  admission  into  the  work- 
house, they  step  in  to  save  him  from  that  last  resource  of  his 
despair,  whence  he  can  issue  only  with  character  blemished, 
energies  impaired,  and  destitution  such  as  he  never  knew  before. 
But  the  district-visitor  is  not  the  bearer  of  material  relief  alone. 
By  the  unwonted  words  of  kindness  he  may  often  arm  the  sufferer 
with  courage,  and  rouse  him  to  exertion ;  he  is  ever  on  the  watch 
to  drop  the  seasonable  word  which  may  open  to  the  mourner  the 
highest  sources  of  consolation,  or  point  out  to  the  fallen  his  true 
enemy,  in  idleness,  drunkenness,  or  some  besetting  sin,  which  he 
must  overcome  before  he  can  rise  to  comfort  and  respectability. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  superiority  of  station,  and  the 
consciousness  of  good  will,  do  not  confer  a  right  to  enter  the 
poor  man's   dwelling  to   dictate  and  reprove.     His  confidence 

'  must  be  won  before  his  feelings  and  his  judgment  can  be  in- 
fluenced. To  calculate  that  the  expectation  of  relief  will  ensure 
his  patience  is  deliberately  to  make  him  a  hypocrite.  The 
object  is  persuasion,  and  if  the  visitor  neglects  those  means  of 
persuasion  which  he  would  be  quick  enough  to  discover  where 
his  own  interests  were  concerned,  he  shows  how  much  less 
carefully   he  does  his  Master's  work  than  his  own.     But  on  the 

'other  hand,  firmness  and  sagacity  are  needed.  Investigation 
and  caution  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  At  first  the  poor  are 
inclined  to  treat  the  visitor  merely  as  a  supernumerary  relieving 
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c^cer,  and  many  will  exert  all  their  ingenuity  to  deceire 
him.*  The  visitor  must  not  be  too  ready  to  trust  to  professions 
unsupported  by  proofs*  The  poor  are  quick  at  leaminjB^  » 
religious  jargon  if  they  find  it  the  road  to  pecuniary  relief.  The 
extreme  of  caution  must  be  united  to  the  extreme  of  kindnesa. 
But  let  not  the  charitably  disposed  be  scared  by  the  many  high 
quatifioations  ^at  are  needed  to  visit  the  poor  with  complete 
effect.  If  we  hesitate  to  perform  every  duty  in  which  we  cannot 
acquit  ourselves  to  perfection,  we  shall  iMand  idle  in  the  market- 
place till  the  sun  is  down.  He  who  begins  the  task  with  a 
hearty  good  wiQ,  with  real  love  for  his  neighbour,  and  with 
humility  and  patience  to  profit  by  his  own  mistakes,  and  the 
experience  of  others,  cannot  fail  of  success.f 

It  is  said  that  books  lose  half  their  usefulness  because  they 
cannot,  like  letters,  be  sent  sealed  to  their  address.  Mr.  Dickens's 
character  of  a  district  visitor  might  be  profitably  studied  by 
those  engaged  in  the  same  work  of  charity.  M ra  Pardiggle  (for 
that  is  the  woman's  portentous  name),  resdessly  active,  harsh^ 
unsympathising,  coldly  methodical,  valuing  herself  on  the  quantity 
of  work  done,  indifferent  to  the  effect  produced,  exhibits  in  hc^ 
own  person  all  the  faults  which,  in  their  combination,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  are  found  in  none,  but  each  and  all  of  which  the  district 
visitor  should  most  carefully  avoid.  So  far  this  negative  in- 
struction is  most  useful.  But  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  find 
some  pretext  for  taking  no  active  part  in  works  of  charity,  this 
frightful  example  suggests  the  very  excuse  which  tiieir  own 
timidity  had  already  suggested,  and  which  t^eir  indolence  is 
so  ready  to  accept,  namely,  that  then*  interference  would  da 
more  harm  than  good.  And  yet  (we  cannot  forbear  urging),  accord- 
ing to  the  gifted  novelist's  own  showing,  Mrs.  Pardiggle  on  the 
only  occasion  on  which  we  are  introduced  to  bar  company  performs 
a  blessed  day's  work ;  she  persuades  his  two  amiable  heroines 
to  accompany  her  on  her  visits,  and  there,  from  their  own  per- 
sonal experience,  they  learn  how  much  of  comfort  a  few  kind  words 
can  impart  to  the  wounded  spirit  If  after  making  this  dis- 
covery they  neglect  to  turn  it  to  account,  we  submit  that  Mrs. 
Pardiggle's  faulty  performance  is  less  culpable  than  their  total 
neglect. 

We  have  often  wondered  that  from  the  metropolitan  pulpits 
we  hear  so  seldom  the  enforcement  of  these  duties,  and  an  ex- 

■  •  It  is  often  desirable  to  give  rdief  as  mncli  as  may  be  m  kind,  in  order  ta 
remove  from  the  objects  of  charity  the  temptation  to  abvse  it 

.  t  When  the  ystem  of  district  -visitiDg  is  perfected,  a  certain  amount  of  paid 
agency  will  be  K>and  expedient,  but  no  paid  agency  can  supply  the  place  of  the 
lore  that  wins. 

p^^lanation 
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jdanaticm  liow  they  maj  be  efficiently  performed.  Those  who 
have  not  reflected  by  what  infinitesimally  small  motives  human 
actions  are  influenced,  would  scarcely  believe  how  slight  an  amount 
of  shyness  and  helplessness  will  paralyze  the  impulses  of  con- 
science for  years,  and  how  quickly  they  may  be  dispelled  by  a 
little  practical  information. 

When  the  first  difficulties  are  surmounted,  the  personal  visita- 
tion of  the  poor  will  bring  with  it  its  own  reward.  Charity  is 
not,  as  it  is  described  in  novels,  a  perpetual  reciprocation  of 
beneficence  and  gratitude.  Like  all  else,  it  has  its  discourage- 
ments and  disappointments,  but  in  spite  of  many  instances  of 
fraud  and  imposture  and  incorrigible  vice,  the  district  visitor 
will  find  among  his  poor  clients  an  amount  of  patient  sufiering, 
resignation,  true  delicacy,  and  forbearance  which  will  amply 
repay  him  jfor  all  his  sacrifices. 

Nothing  perhaps  has  so  much  contributed  to  drive  away  the 
opulent  from  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  as  the  dread  of  their 
unwholesomeness  and  dirt — the  very  evils  which  render  a  personal 
inspection  so  necessary,  and  the  correction  of  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  all  .reformatory  charity.  It  is  useless  to  address  the 
word  of  advice  and  instruction  to  those  who  are  herding  together, 
like  animals  in  all  but  their  innocence,  in  dens  ill  ventilated  and 
undrained,  where  no  decency,  no  self-respect,  can  be  maintained, 
and  where  human  beings  must  be  utterly  wretched  if  they  are 
not  utterly  degraded. 

Many  of  these  over-peopled  districts  belong  nominally  \o 
opulent  proprietors,  but  the  houses  have  been  let  on  long  leases, 
and  are  sublet,  it  often  happens,  to  a  series  of  middlemen  in 
succession,  the  last  of  whom  is  some  poor  tenant,  who  hopes  to 
make  his  own  rent  by  becoming  landlord  and  crowding  yet  more 
human  beings  into  the  overcrowded  space.  He  is  not  always  a 
cruel  or  hard  man.  He  inflicts  only  what  he  has  suffered  and  in 
some  degree  shares,  and  if  a  qualm  of  conscience  seizes  him,  he 
overcomes  it  with  the  reflection  that  *  a  man  must  live.'  The 
result  of  all  this  is,  that  a  poor  family  pays  for  one  sordid  room 
three  or  four  times  as  much  as  would  procure  them  a  comfortable 
cottage  in  a  rural  district,  and  the  aggregate  of  the  rents  of  one 
crazy  tenement  equals  the  price  of  a  moderate-sized  house  in  an 
airy  quarter  of  the  town.  {Rookeries^  p.  150.)  The  correction 
of  these  evils  is  the  necessary  preliminary  to  all  improvement. 
But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  a  burden  imposed  on  the 
charitable  alone.  It  is  indispensable  to  sanitary  and  social  not 
less  than  to  moral  reform,  and  concerns  the  Epicurean  who  seeks 
only  his  own  health  and  safety  not  less  than  the  philanthropist 
who  is  animated  by  zeid  for  his  neighbour's  welfare. 
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<  Mr.  Simon  (says  Mr.  Roberts,  p.  23),  the  able  medical  officer  of 
the  Corporation  of  London,  estimates,  that  of  the  62,000  deaths  which 
occur  annually  in  the  city  of  London,  one-half  might  have  been  averted 
by  the  use  of  means  at  our  dbposal ;  whilst  the  untold  amount  of  acute 
suffering  and  lingering  disease,  caused  by  neglect,  is  beyond  calcu- 
lation.' 

Nor  are  the  effects  of  the  moral  malaria  less  detrimental.  We 
are  not  now  urging  the  danger,  so  often  insisted  on,  of  allowing 
this  mass  of  corruption  to  ferment  beneath  the  surface  of  society 
till,  like  some  foul  gas,  it  explodes  and  causes  a  disruption  of  the 
social  system.  Its  lesser  evils,  the  deterioration  of  the  workman's 
character,  and  the  consequent  hindrance  of  business  and  loss  to 
trade,  are  so  important  that  we  cannot  understand  why  the  trad- 
ing classes  have  not  shown  themselves  more  zealous  in  the  work 
of  reformation.  But  in  truth,  though  we  call  on  state  policy  and 
commercial  forethought  to  lend  their  aid,  charity  is  the  only 
principle  strong  enough  to  animate  so  great  an  enterprise.  There 
is  much  indeed  that  must  be  done  by  the  legislature,  but  in  a 
constitutional  country  the  act  of  the  legislature  is  only  the  expres- 
sion and  result  of  individual  feeling,  and  much  remains  which  the 
legislature  is  powerless  to  effect  unless  backed  by  individual 
energy. 

The  dwellings  of  the  poor,  considered  with  reference  to  their 
possible  improvement,  fall  under  three  heads.  To  the  first 
belong  those  crazy  tenements  so  dilapidated  and  ill-contrived  that 
no  repair  can  make  them  tolerable ;  or  those,  still  more  unfit  for 
human  habitation,  which  the  neighbourhood  of  some  unhealthy 
manufactory  or  deadly  nuisance  has  made  attractive  to  poverty 
by  lowering  the  rate  of  rent,  or  to  crime  by  banishing  the  decent 
and  orderly  from  the  neighbourhood.  The  reader  may,  perhaps, 
have  seen  the  house  in  West-street,  built  on  the  side  of  the  Fleet 
ditch — during  two  centuries  the  notorious  haunt  of  felons — for 
many  went  to  see  it  previous  to  its  demolition,  when  its  mysteries 
(far  surpassing  those  of  Udolfo)  were  exposed  to  the  public 
gaze,  with  all  its  sliding-panels,  trap-doors,  and  endless  devices 
for  concealment  or  escape.  (  Garwood^  p.  45.)  But  in  London  there 
are  many  more  miserable  dens  than  this.  In  ^  Jacob's  Island/ 
surrounded  and  intersected  by  the  tidal  ditches  of  Bermondsey, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  glue-manufactories,  are  rows  oi 
houses  built  on  piles.  The  little  rickety  bridges  that  span  the 
ditches,  and  connect  court  with  court,  give  it  the  appearance  of 
the  Venice  of  the  Sewers.    There  is 

*  Water,  water  everywhere. 
But  not  a  drop  to  drink,' 
or  rather,  not  a  drop  that  ought  to  be  drunk.     *  It  was  (says  Mr» 
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Maybew)  the  colour  of  green  tea  in  the  sun,  and  in  the  shade  the 
motionless  mass  looked  as  solid  as  black  marble.'  But  the 
wretched  inhabitants  had  nothing  else  for  all  the  purposes  of  life. 
To  amend  such  districts  as  these  the  buildings  must  be  swept 
away  altogether  ;  but  to  effect  this  the  resources  and  the  authority 
of  the  state  are  needed.  The  humane  legislator,  however,  must 
beware  how  he  proceeds  in  a  complicated  state  of  society,  where  if 
a  mistake  is  committed  the  seeds  of  mischief  spring  up  like  a 
mushroom  to  their  full  dimensions  in  a  single  night  The  evil 
is  only  aggravated  unless  more  suitable  dwellings  for  the  poor 
are  provided  to  supply  the  place  of  those  which  have  been  de- 
molished. When  the  rookery  of  St.  Giles's  was  levelled,  it  was 
hoped  that  the  ejected  population  would  be  led  by  necessity  to 
seek  refuge  in  a  healthier  and  less  crowded  quarter ;  but  habit 
and  convenience  attached  them  to  their  old  haunts.  The  neigh- 
bouring dens,  overflowing  before,  were  regorged  with  a  still 
denser  crowd,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  were  augmented. 

In  the  second  class  we  must  place  those  dwellings  which,  with 
proper  care  and  attention,  may  be  made  respectable  and  decent. 
We  cannot,  for  rich  or  poor,  turn  East  London  into  Richmond ; 
but  Mr.  Becket  Denison  has  shown  how  at  a  very  small  expense 
three  or  four  houses  in  a'  very  crowded  district  may  be  turned  into 
healthy  habitations  ;  so  that  when  the  cholera  ravaged  the  neigh- 
bourhood, not  one  case  of  it  occurred  in  his  model  lodging- 
houses.  {Meliora^  i.  p.  192.)  In  early  times  the  quarters  des- 
tined for  the  labouring  class  were  much  cramped  and  confined  by 
silly  attempts  on  the  part  of  James  I.  and  his  successors  to  restrict 
the  growth  of  London ;  and  in  all  times  greedy  speculation  has 
run  up  houses  for  the  poor  of  the  cheapest  construction,  without 
any  adequate  provision  for  drainage,  sewage,  or  even  a  supply  of 
water.  Parliament  has  passed  bills  to  enforce  the  necessary  im- 
provements ;  but  the  landlords,  unable  or  unwilling  to  comply 
with  the  law,  do  their  utmost  to  evade  it ;  and  tenants,  ignorant  of 
their  rights  and  unable  to  enforce  them,  compete  as  eagerly  as 
ever  for  the  unwholesome  tenements. 

The  third  and  best  class  comprises  the'dwelllngs  which,  though 
scarcely  less  sordid  in  their  present  appearance,  are  unobjection- 
able in  their  situation  and  construction.  They  were  once  the 
abodes  of  opulence;  their  marble  chimney-pieces  and  rich 
mouldings  contrast  strangely  with  the  misery  around  them,  and 
prove  to  the  legislator  how  easily  even  a  palace  might  be  turned 
into  a  *  rookery,'*  and  how  little  he  will  effect  by  erecting  superior 
houses  for  the  poor,  unless  precautions  are  ^en  that  they  are 

^  Ai  a  wing  of  the  Tnileries  actually  iras  in  1848.r^^,,^.^T^ 
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inhabited  with  due  regard  to  health  and  deoencj.  And  in  this  lias 
the  main  difiBcnlty.  The  poor  will  not  live  in  ^  an  institution.' 
The  great  problem  is  to  ascertain  how  6a:  the  ntccuwry  samtarj 
and  moral  regulations  can  be  enforced  widioQt  infringing  on  that 
freedom  of  action  wtddi  is  indispensable  to  man's  happiness 
and  virtixe. 

The  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Society  and  the  Labourer's  Friend 
Society,  both  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions^  are  said  to 
hare  done  much  towards  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  poor, 
and  in  removing  nuisances  prejudicial  to  health.  Local  asso- 
ciations for  similar  purposes  have  also  been  formed.  We  quote 
the  following  sentence  from  the  Report  of  the  Society  of  St. 
Geoige's  Parish  as  a  proof  of  the  sound  views  entertained  by  its 
founders  :-> — 

'  Care  has  been  taken  that  the  independence  of  the  labourer  shall 
not  be  compromised  by  leading  him  to  look  to  this  as  a  charitable  in- 
stitution merely  ;  nor,  it  is  believed,  are  the  interests  of  honest  lodging- 
house-keepers  injuriously  af^ted  by  it.' 

The  Metropolitan  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Dwellings  of  the  Labouring  Classes  is  rather  a  mercantile  specu- 
lation than  a  charitable  institution,  and  we  rejoice  to  hear  it  has 
been  successful.*  Though  charitable  contributions  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  surmount  the  difficulties  of  overturning  a  long^-esta- 
blished  abuse,  we  must  look  forward  to  the  time  when,  without 
any  such  aid,  the  labourer  will  be  able  for  a  fair  price  to  com- 
mand a  decent  habitation :  it  would  be  most  unsatisfactory  that  he 
should  permanently  depend  for  his  lodging  on  public  or  private 
charity.t 

Qosely  connected  with  the  improvement  of  dwellings  is  the 
establishment  of  Baths  and  Washhouses.  Dives,  whose  clothes  are 
washed  he  asks  not  how,  can  scarcely  picture  to  himself  the  dis- 
comfort and  ill  health  which  are  caused  in  the  single  room  whidi 
serves  a  poor  family  for  all  purposes,  by  the  slop  of  the  washing- 
tubs  and  by  the  vapour  of  the  steaming  rags  when  they  are  hung 
up  to  dry  in  its  stifling  atmosphere.  Moreover,  when  we  consider 
the  sense  of  self-respect  which  is  gained  by  those  who  for  the  first 
time  learn  the  luxury  of  personal  cleanliness,  we  are  inclined  to 
consider  this  institution  quite  as  important  an  engine  of  moral  as  of 
sanitary  reform.  It  is  wholesome  to  remember  with  what  ridicule 
the  proposal  to  erect  these  establishments  was  received,  and  yet 

*  See  '  Bookeries  of  London/  p.  152,  where  other  kittasces  of  remHnenOive 
model  lodging-houses  are  given. 

t  An  act  mis  been  pass^  in  the  last  session  to  facilitate  the  formation  of  com- 
panies for  the  pnrpose  of  building  houies  for  the  working  dssses. 
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80  well  are  they  adapted  to  tlie  wants  of  the  poor  that  their  snc- 
cess  was  immediate.  They  are  now  self-supporting,  and  though 
they  were  conceired  in  the  purest  spirit  of  charity,  they  can  no 
longer  be  ranked  among  charitable  institutions. 

We  cannot  do  more  than  allude  to  the  various  institutions 
which  have  been  established  to  aid  industry,  to  encourage  thrift, 
and  to  lighten  the  pressure  of  adversity  (XrOt^,  chap,  viii.) ;  but 
we  must  mention  the  societies  for  the  payment  of  small  debts 
and  for  the  loan  of  small  sums ;  because  it  is  the  opinion  of  per- 
sons most  conversant  with  the  subject  that  much  in  this  way 
remains  to  be  done,  and  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  establish 
*  Monts  de  Piete,'  such  as  are  to  be  found  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing .  money  on  pledges  at  a 
reasonable  rate. 

The  moral  evils  which  beyond  all  others  depress  the  condition 
of  the  poor  are  intemperance  and  improvidence,  and  to  correct 
these  considerable  exertions  have  been  made.  Provident  Societies 
we  have  already  treated  at  some  length  in  a  recent  article,  and 
the  *  Temperance  Movement '  is  too  important  to  be  discussed 
incidentally ;  but  we  will  not  omit  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
our  conviction  that  the  reformation  of  the  intemperate  habits  of 
Ae  populace  is  the  most  important  subject  which  can  occupy 
the  statesman  or  philanthropist.  Intemperance,  once  the  be- 
setting sin  of  the  country,  is  still  the  great  temptation  of  the 
labouring  classes.  It  is  calculated  that  a  sum  equal  to  the 
whole  national  revenue  is  annually  spent  in  fermented  liquors.* 
The  houses  which  sell  them  in  London  exceed  in  number 
the  aggregate  of  the  shops  for  the  sale  of  all  other  provisions. 
The  governors  and  chaplains  of  gaols  tell  us  that  the  cause 
joi  nearly  half  the  crime  which  fills  their  wards  is  intemper- 
ance {Kingsmilly  p.  72).  We  cannot  agree  with  the  men  of 
Maine  that  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  fermented  liquors  the  go- 
vernment is  justified  in  forbidding  their  use ;  and  still  less  can 
we  grant  to  the  platform  orators  of  the  *  Temperance  Movement ' 
that  Christian  love  and  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  point  to  the 
same  prohibition.  Yet  something  we  may  hope  could  be  done 
by  the  legislature  to  check  an  evil  which  blunders  in  legislation 
httve  done  so  mudi  to  encourage.  Mr.  Th(»nson  assures  us  that 
Scotland  has  been  demoralised  by. the  reduction  of  the  duty  on 

?»irits  which  took   place  in  1825  (p.  25) ;  and  on  this  side  the 
weed  every  country  magistrate  and  clergyman  will  tell  us  that 
the  *free  trade  in  beer,'  which  was  advocated  with  so  much 

♦  Vide  Social  Evils,  p.  13. 

talent, 
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talent,*  and  carried  through  Parliament  with  such  benevolent 
intentions,  has  proved  a  curse  to  our  rural  population. 

In  the  present  state  of  things  the  poor  man  is  beset  with  snares 
which  are  carelessly  left  in  his  way  by  those  who  should  protect 
him,  or  are  artfully  set  for  him  by  those  whose  interest  it  is  to 
entrap  him ;  and  so  ruthlessly  are  the  arts  of  seduction  practised, 
that,  as  has  now  been  proved  before  a  committee  of  the  legisla- 
ture, it  is  a  common  trick  at  the  ale-houses  to  drug  his  liquor 
with  salt  in  order  to  create  an  unquenchable  and  ever-increasing 
thirst,t 

To  promote  habits  of  temperance,  kind  and  charitable  em- 
ployers may  do  much  by  their  advice  and  influence,  and  still  more 
by  the  modification  of  such  social  and  commercial  arrangements  \ 
as  most  powerfully  expose  their  dependants  to  temptation.  But 
the  Temperance  Society  rightly  maintain  that  absolute  safety  is 
to  be  found  only  in  abstinence.  Their  object  is  to  induce  men 
,  voluntarily  to  give  up  the  use  of  fermented  liquors  altogether,  and 
.as  far  as  they  have  eflFected  this — though  we  will  not  deny  that  a 
gr4^at  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  talked,  and  perhaps  an  inordinate 
quimtity  of  tea  has  been  drunk,  at  their  meetings — they  have  done 
unmixed  good.  We  would  gladly  co-operate  with  them  as  long 
as  they  confine  their  efforts  to  voluntary  conversion,  and  do  not 
attempt  to  insure  the  virtue  of  a  part  of  the  community  by  sacri- 
ficing the  free  agency  of  the  whole. 

Rapidly  as  charity  has  extended  its*  field  of  late  years, 
it  long  paused  before  it  embraced  the  criminal  part  of  the 
population.  But  it  can  pause  no  longer.  We  will  not  stop 
to  correct  the  vague  notions  expressed  by  some  of  the  works 
before  us,  which  unphilosophically  confound  human  justice 
with  retribution,  nor  dispute  with  them  the  *  claims  pos- 
sessed by  the  felon  §  on  the  community  whose  laws  he  has  out- 

*  Among  others  by  Sydney  Smith.  *  That  measure  [the  Beer  Bill]  had  for  its 
object  the  drawine  people  off  from  public  houses  by  affording  them  the  means  of 
purchasing  a  wholesome  beverage  to  be  consumed  at  home  at  their  meals ;  but 
the  effect  was  that  a  lower  style  of  drinking  place  was  opened  in  every  quarter ; 
and,  by  a  trifle  more  tax  and  house-rent,  the  beer  might  be  drunk  on  the  premises ; 
thus  the  temptation  of  an  inferior  public-house  was  brought  to  every  man's  door.' 
— Kingsmilly  p.  69. 

f  See  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  adulterations  of  food. 

X  Workmen  are  generally  paid  at  alehouses  or  gin-palaces — the  agent  or  pay- 
derk  often  keeps  a  public-house  himself— this  should  never  be  permitted. 

§  One  humane  writer  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  convict  has  a  right  to 
expect  that  the  state  should  maintain  and  educate  his  children.  In  this  case 
many  an  honest  man  might  think  it  his  duty  (especially  if  he  was  giveil  to  read- 
ing French  and  German  novels^  to  provide  for  his  ofi^ring  by  some  well-inten- 
tioned felony. 

raged. 
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nged.  To  attempt  his  reformatioii  is  the  interest  of  society,  or 
rather  it  is  the  necessity  which  its  previous  measures  with  respect 
to  him  have  imposed.  In  the  olden  time  the  laws  were  written 
in  blood.  Their  severity  did  not  repress  crime,  but  it  relieved 
society  of  the  criminal.  The  number  of  persons  annually  exe- 
cuted for  felony  previously  to  the  Revolution  is,  when  compared 
with  the  population,  scarcely  credible.  In  more  humane  times 
transportation  was  chiefly  employed  to  get  rid  of  the  felon 
whom  minor  punishments  had  failed  to  coerce.  But  now  that 
humanity  has  condemned  one  of  these  resources,  and  circum- 
stances have  greatly  abridged  the  other,  society,  like  a  manu- 
fiftctory  chimney  under  the  new  Act,  is  obliged  to  consume  its 
own  soot 

Of  the  attempts  made  by  Government  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  reformation  in  its  gaols,  we  will  say  no  more  than  to  be- 

7»eak  for  them  the  sympathy  of  the  humane  and  enlightened, 
he  efforts  made  by  some  remarkable  individuals  to  Chris- 
tianize our  gaols  and  their  inhabitants  are  too  few  in  number 
and  too  exceptional  in  character  to  belong  to  our  present  subject, 
and  moreover  such  exertions  must  hereafter  be  superseded  by  the 
improvement  which  is  daily  made  in  the  management  of  places  of 
confinement.  The  preventive  charity  with  which  we  now  have  to 
deal  selects  for  its  objects  those  who,  though  they  belong  to  the 
criminal  population,  are  at  large,  and  those  who,  as  yet  unstained 
by  crime,  are  fearfully  exposed  to  its  seductions.  We  naturally 
first  turn  our  r^ards  to  the  young.  As  early  as  in  1788  the  Phi- 
lanthropic Society  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the 
children  of  convicted  felons  ;  but  nothing  till  lately  has  been  done 
for  those  whose  chief  crime  is  poverty.  Besides  the  children  who 
run  wild  in  the  streets  because  their  parents  are  too  poor  to  educate 
them  and  too  busy  or  too  careless  to  attend  to  them,  London 
swarms  with  a  Lilliputian  jjauper  population,  who  have  no  friends 
to  protect  them,  no  principles  to  guide  and  no  education  to 
enlighten  them.  For  the  most  part  they  have  lost  their  parents 
by  death  or  desertion ;  some  have  fled  from  their  cruelty,  some 
from  their  just  anger.  Their  only  refuge  is  the  street  or  the 
*  lodging-house,'  where,  among  scenes  too  revolting  to  be  described, 
they  are  initiated  by  professed  thieves  into  the  arts  of  crime.* 
Everything  in  London  is  gigantic.  The  destitute  children  are  said 
to  exceed  20,000 :  those  who  are  unowned,  the  •  children  of  the 
streets,*  are  rated  in  a  parliamentary  return  at  upwards  of  1000. 
These  unhappy  little  wretches  live  chiefly  or  solely  by  depredation. 

*  One  man  assures  ns  that  he  himself  has  trained  upwards  of  500  in  the  art  of 
picking  pockets. — {Garwood,  p.  16.)  ^ 
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That  no  punishment  can  deter  them  is  plain  to  our  reason,  and  is 
confirmed  bj  constant  experience.  When  the  outcast  is  dismissed 
from  gaol  (let  us  suppose  with  the  most  favourable  dispositions— > 
humbled,  contrite,  anxious  to  reform),  whither  can  be  turn  ?  who 
will  receive  him?  He  has  no  shelter  but  his  old  haunts,  no 
friends  but  his  old  confederates,  no  resource  but  his  former  depre- 
dations. He  was  a  bold  man  who  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
opening  a  school  for  the  reception  of  these  castaways ;  and  if  he 
had  been  governed  by  the  dictates  of  worldly  prudence  and  been 
wise  only  in  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  he  would  at  once  have  dis  • 
missed  it  as  visionary,  and  yet  at  the  present  time  Ragged  schools 
(we  wish  the  name  of  ^free  school'  had  originally  been  adopted  in 
preference)  have  been  so  successful,  and  have  attained  so  much 
credit,  that  the  honour  of  their  invention  is  disputed  by  rival 
claimants. 

There  is  some  trace  of  schools  of  similar-  character  in  the 
last  century.  But  it  seems  made  out  that  in  modem  times  the 
first  ragged  school  was  established  by  Walker,  an  agent  of  the 
City  mission,  in  an  old  stable  in  Westminster,  and  in  the 
following  year  another  missionary,  in  spite  of  the  threats  and 
imprecations  of  the  rabble,  succeeded  in  opening  a  similar 
school  in  the  Field-lane  district  ;*  but  it  was  not  till  1844  that 
system  and  concert  were  given  to  such  efforts  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  society  which  calls  itself  the  'Ragged  School  Union.' 
Since  then  so  great  has  been  the  progress  made,  that  the  simple 
idea  of  a  Sunday  school  has  been  developed  into  day  and  evening 
schools,  refuges,  industrial  and  feeding  schools,  besides  adult 
classes,  clothing  clubs,  ragged  churches,  and  various  other  chari- 
table devices  for  raising  the  character  and  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor.  The  number  of  schools,  according  to  the  last 
Report  of  the  society,  has  reached  306,  and  they  impart  instruc- 
tion to  upwards  of  18,000  scholars.  The  teachers  at  first  were 
all  voluntary  (a  feature  of  the  system  which  is  considered  bj 
those  best  qualified  to  judge  as  essential  to  its  success);  but  it 
has  since  been  found  expedient  to  add  a  certain  proportion  of 
salaried  masters.  Of  the  latter  the  society  employ  320.  The 
former  amount  to  1857 — a  very  large  number,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  they  belong  to  the  busy  classes  of  society,  and  that 
they  sacrifice  to  their  self-imposed  task,  not  a  few  hours  out  of 
a  day  of  leisure,  but  the  whole  time  left  to  them  by  their  daily 
toil  for  relaxation  or  self-instruction. 

Those  who  have  known  only  the  children  of  afiSuence,  and  have 

*  We  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Garwood's  interesting  account,  which  we 
have  not  space  to  quote. 
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remarked  the  arersion  to  labour  and  control  which,  in  spite  of  all 
the  favoiurable  influences  with  which  they  are  surrounded,  is 
natural  to  their  age,  would  despair  of  inducing  the  children  of 
poverty,  vicious  and  insubordinate,  to  endure  the  restraints 
of  school  and  the  irksomeness  of  application.  But  the  dif- 
ference of  external  circumstances  explains  the  marvel.  These 
outcasts  have  no  occupation,  no  home — or  perhaps  a  home 
that  is  a  hell  upon  earth — they  live  in  terror  of  a  father  who 
maltreats  them,  or  a  step-mother  who  never  speaks  but  to  abuse. 
The  school  offers  shelter,  warmth,  and  occupation,  and  beyond  all, 
it  employs  an  agency,  the  potency  of  which  is  the  great  discovery 
of  modem  days  —  the  magic  of  kindness.  The  charm  does 
not  indeed  act  on  all,  nor  at  once,  nor  are  its  effects  always 
permanent;  but  that  it  does  so  much,  under  circumstances 
so  discouraging,  is  truly  wonderful.  How  little  did  Fielding, 
who  has  laid  bare  every  vileness  of  the  human  heart,  suspect 
that  such  a  chord  had  escaped  his  research,  and  that  there  are 
few  in  whom,  when  rightly  touched,  it  has  forgotten  to  vibrate ! 
The  first  feeling  of  the  outcast,  on  hearing  the  unwonted  accents  of 
kindness,  is  distrust  or  incredulity.  Some  attempt,  he  thinks,  is 
made  to  jeer  or  to  entrap  him ;  but  when  convinced  of  the  reality 
of  what  he  hears,  his  stubbornness  is  melted.  Perhaps,  too,  some 
early  association  lends  its  aid.  The  memory  of  a  mother,  long 
since  released  from  her  sorrows-»of  some  infant  brother  or  sister, 
a  fellow  victim  once  loved  and  now  lost  in  death,  or,  worse  still, 
in  the  vortex  of  London  life — rises  to  his  mind  and  fills  his  eye 
with  tears.  The  feelings  which  nature  has  implanted  in  all,  but 
which  the  severity  of  his  lot  has  chilled,  spring  up  like  vegeta^ 
tion  in  a  northern  climate  when  returning  spring  has  unlocked 
the  frost-bound  earth. 

It  was  well  that  when  the  pioneers  of  charitable  reform  first 
b^an  their  task,  their  means  were  so  slender.  Had  their  wealth 
equalled  their  benevol^ice,  it  is  probable  they  would  haVe  raised 
a  handsome  building  and  have  selected  a  certain  number  of  poor 
children  to  be  boarded,  lodged,  and  taught.  Had  they  done  so  they 
would  have  done  well,  but  they  would  have  done  little  to  reform 
the  lower  classes  of  London.  Necessity  imposed  upon  them  the 
course  which  experience  has  proved  the  wisest,  and  enforced  that 
gradual  development  of  their  scheme  which,  in  the  moral  as  well 
as  the  physical  world,  seems  a  necessary  condition  of  vitality. 
To  insulate  the  objects  of  their  care  was  impracticable :  all  that 
could  be  attempted  was  to  bring  as  many  as  possible  within  the 
reach  of  kindly  influences ;  the  only  qualification  required  was, 
that  they  should  not  have  parents  rich  enough  to  pay  for  their 
education — the   only  preparation  that   they   should   wash  their 
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faces  and  hands.  The  teaching  comprises  the  elementary  truths 
of  religion,  combined  with  the  simplest  secular  instruction; 
but  in  fact  the  chief  endeavour  is  rather  to  form  habits  of 
mind  than  to  impart  information,  l^he  aristocracy  of  a  ragged 
school  (for  go  where  he  will,  the  lover  of  equality  will  be 
confounded  by  finding  an  aristocracy)  consists  of  those  whose 
parents  can  feed  and  clothe,  though  they  cannot  educate  them. 
Great  efforts  were  made  to  allure  the  penniless  outcast;  but 
it  was  clear  that  if  he  depended  for  his  bread  on  mendicancy 
or  robbery,  his  attendance  on  school  could  not  be  very  regular  nor 
very  profitable.  For  such,  where  the  funds  of  the  charity  allowed 
it,  or  in  some  instances  out  of  their  own  slender  means,  the  teachers 
hired  a  lodging.  It  offered  indeed  nothing  better  than  dry  boards 
to  lie  on ;  but  this  was  luxury  to  the  destitute  urchin  whose  last 
resting-place  had  been  a  dry  arch  or  a  dust^^^art  In  not  a  few 
instances  a  subscription  of  crusts,  spared  from  their  own  scanty 
meals,  was  collected  by  the  pupils  to  feed  their  starving  school- 
fellows. We  are  assured  that  this  was  their  own  unprompted, 
spontaneous  effort,  and  if  so,  we  cannot  conceive  a  greater 
nse  in  the  social  scale  than  when  the  poor  outcast,  who  had 
hitherto  considered  himself  below  ^the  duties  of  society, 
learns  to  feel  the  dignity  of  self-denial  and  the  luxury  of 
benevolence.  Thus  far  is  certain,  that  neither  in  this  nor  in 
any  other  good  disposition  could  the  scholars  be  allured 
by  the  hope  of  reward.  It  was  one  of  the  advantages  which 
the  society  derived  from  the  humility  of  its  first  beginnings 
that  all  temptation  to  hypocrisy  was  cut  off,  and  that  a  closer 
sjrmpathy  was  established  between  the  teachers  and  the  pupils 
than  generally  exists  between  the  poor  man  and  his  wealthy  bene- 
factor, whom  he  will  deceive  if  he  can,  and  often  hates  for  what 
he  withholds  rather  than  loves  for  what  he  bestows.  The  teachers 
did  their  utmost,  and  the  scholars  knew  it  Had  the  insulation 
which  at  first  seemed  so  desirable  been  carried  into  effect,  the 
results  would  have  been  less  favourable.  Separation  from  all 
contagion  will  not  undo  tbe  evil  contagion  has  done  Q  caelum 
non  animum  mutant ') ;  and  imagination,  combining  with  the  per- 
versity of  human  nature,  might  have  given  to  the  past  (in  spite 
of  all  its  misery)  the  charm  of  distance  and  the  flavour  of  forbidden 
fruit  Moreover  one  of  the  most  important  results,  the  impression 
produced  on  the  parents,  would  have  been  lost.  We  have  the 
most  gratifying  evidence  before  us  of  the  improvement  effected 
in  their  habits  by  the  love  of  order  and  cleanliness  brought  back 
by  the  children  to  their  homes.  In  many  instances  the  curiosity 
and  interest  excited  by  the  pupils'  progress  has  stimulated  them 
to  attend  the  adult  classes,  and  in  the  evening^rowds  flock  to 
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tbe  school-room  to  attend  the  ministrations  of  the  Scripture 
reader. 

Many  parents  there  are  undoubtedly  so  vicious  and  depraved 
that  complete  separation  from  them  is  the  only  chance  for  their 
hapless  offspring,  and  many  children  are  so  utterly  destitute  as  to 
be  without  the  means  of  procuring  food  or  shelter.  To  meet 
these  cases  it  has  become  necessary,  as  the  scheme  of  reforma- 
tion developed  itself,  to  establish  *  refuges,'  where  the  pupils  are 
lodged,  and  industrial  feeding-schools,  where  they  are  taught  a 
trade,  and  work  in  return  for  food :  the  latter  are  in  part  self- 
supporting,*  The  returns  from  all  these  schools  of  the  pupils 
established  in  respectable  places,  or  provided  for  by  emigration, 
are  highly  satisfactory.  Of  the  many  schemes  devised  to  obtain 
employment  for  the  pupils  of  the  ragged  schools,  the  best  known 
and  the  most  successful  is  the  Shoeblack  Society .f  The  public 
eye  is  now  familiar  with  the  little  shoeblacks,  distinguished  by 
their  picturesque  red  tunics,  who  first  made  their  appearance  at 
their  respective  stations  in  the  year  1851.  The  approaching 
Exhibition  suggested  to  the  watchful  invention  of  charity  that 
our  French  visitors  might  be  glad  to  find  in  our  streets  the  same 
facilities  to  which  they  were  accustomed  in  their  own  capital  for 
getting  rid  of  the  outward  marks  of  a  dirty  walk.  The  charitable 
speculation  was  entirely  successful  in  all  respects.  The  rules  of 
the  institution  are  admirably  adapted  to  continue  the  education  of 
the  pupils,  to  maintain  order,  and  to  reward  merit.  It  is  not  only 
self-supporting,  but  a  portion  of  each  boy's  earnings  are  weekly 
paid  into  the  Savings  Bank  to  assist  his  future  outfit.  Two  other 
societies — the  East  London  and  the'  South  London,  whose  pupils 
are  distinguished  by  their  blue  and  yellow  tunics  respectively — 
have  been  formed  on  similar  principles.  Further  efforts  have 
been  made  to  procure  work  for  poor  children  by  the  invention  of 
new  trades  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  parcel-carriers ;  *  steppers,'  to 
wash  the  door-steps ;  and  *  broomers,'  to  sweep  the  fronts  of  shops. 
But  we  suspect  that  much  more  will  presently  be  effected  in  this 
way ;  and  that  by  carefully  watching  the  public  need,  an  honest 
livelihood  may  be  found  for  many  whose  only  present  occu- 
pation is  to  steal  or  beg. 

The  ragged  schools  naturally  gave  rise  to  reformatory  institu- 
tions, not  only  for  children  but  for  adults.  The  public  has  long 
been  familiar  with  the  idea  of  penitential  refuges  for  unhappy 

*  As  a  specimen,  we  would  earnestly  recommend  oar  readers  to  visit  the  Grotto 
Passage  School.  It  is  no  remote  pilgrimage  we  are  urging:  the  premises  of  the 
school  lie  between  Manchester-square  and  the  New  Road. 

t  See  the  interesting  account  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  society 
(Hall's  «  Ringed  Schools/  p.  71). 
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women,  whom  nothing  but  the  impossibility  of  escape  compels  to 
a  life  of  sin.  Mr.  Low  mentions  ten  such  institutions,  and  others 
we  have  heard  have  since  been  established.  But  never  till  lately 
was  it  supposed  possible  to  induce  a  male  ruffian  to  co-operate 
voluntarily  in  his  own  reformation.  Yet  in  truth  the  life  of  a  felon 
is  a  sad  one.  Endless  vicissitudes  in  time  become  monotcmous. 
The  alternations  of  riot,  starvation,  crime,  and  punishment  weary 
bim  at  last  It  is  not  true  that  there  is  honour  among  thieves  ;  but 
there  is  much  bullying  and  tyranny.*  Conscience,  though  power- 
less to  guide,  survives  to  wound ;  and  a  sense  of  degradation  op- 
presses the  outlaw  to  a  degree  which  those  who  judge  from  extenial 
appearances  only  could  hardly  believe.  ^  Too  late '  is  the  opiate 
of  despair  with  which  he  strives  to  deaden  his  remorse ;  but  show 
him  a  gleam  of  hope — remove  the  chain  of  necessity  with  which 
he  believes  himself  bound,  and  it  will  often  happen  that  the 
villain,  who  most  seems  to  glory  in  his  obduracy,  will  be  rejoiced 
to  escape.  At  the  reformatory  institution  in  Smith-street,  West- 
minster, as  a  proof  of  the  applicant's  sincerity,  it  is  required  that 
he  should  submit  to  a  fortnight's  probationary  seclusion — (it  can- 
not be  called  confinement,  for  at  any  moment  he  may  lift  up  the 
latch  and  be  gone) — on  a  diet  of  bread  and  water ;  and  few  are 
found  to  fail  in  the  trial.  It  is  a  striking  fact,  that  Levi  Harwood, 
—-notorious  as  the  perpetrator  of  the  Frimley  murder  t — a  coarse 
ruffian  in  manner  and  appearance,  who  might  have  been  supposed 
but  little  susceptible  of  the  refined  torments  of  conscience— 
repeatedly  applied  for  admission  in  the  summer  preceding  his 
crime.  He  was  refused,  because  it  was  impossible  at  that  time  to 
receive  one  additional  inmate.  Foiled  in  his  last  hope  he  rejoined 
his  comrades ;  in  the  execution  of  a  burglary  he  committed  a  brutal 
murder,  and  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life  at  the  ensuing  assizes. 
The  discipline  of  the  institution  is  most  strictly  maintained  by 
the  inmates  themselves ;  not  one  improper  word,  not  an  allasi<Hi 
to  former  practices,  is  permitted.  The  only  penalty  which  can  be 
enforced  is  expulsion ;  but  so  much  is  this  dreaded,  that  in  ofdflr 
to  avoid  it,  those  who  have  offended  against  any  of  the  regulations^ 
voluntarily  submit  to  the  minor  punishments — such,  for  instance^ 
as  the  stoppage  of  rations — which  the  governor  may  think  fit'to 
impose.  The  inmates  of  the  institution  receive  religious  and 
secular  instruction,  as  well  as  industrial  training,  and,  at  the 
end  of  a  year  of  probation,  places  are  procured  for  them  in 
England ;  or  if  the  necessary  funds  can  be  raised,  they  are  assisted 
to  emigrate. 

*  *  Juvenile  Delinquents,'  by  Miss  Carpenter,  p.  58. 

t  The  reader  may  remember  that  he  shot  Mr.  Holiest,  a  clergyman,  in  his  bed- 
room. 

The 
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The  difficulty  of  finding  funds  to  meet  the  expenses  of  emigra^ 
tion,  and  still  more  of  suitable  buildings,  is  the  great  obstacle 
which  retards  the  progress  of  refonnatory  education  both  of 
children  and  adults.  It  is  true  that  the  bu  ildings  required  are  of  the 
plainest  and  cheapest  class.  All  the  authors  best  acquainted  with 
the  subject  deprecate  the  least  indulgence  in  the  present  taste  for 
architectural  extrayagance.  The  schools  should  be  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  population  they  are  intended  to  benefit,  and 
should  resemble  their  homes  in  everything  but  filth  and  dila- 
pidation. But  howerer  humble  their  construction  may  be, 
the  cost  of  sites,  of  labour  and  materials,  far  exceeds  the 
means  of  their  benevolent  patrons.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  How 
far  have  institutions  of  this  kind  a  claim  on  the  nation  for  assist- 
ance ?  How  far  can  they  safely  invoke  the  aid  of  this  gigantic 
ally  ?  Now,  in  answer  to  the  first  question,  we  must  observe  that 
if  they  attain  their  end  (and  on  this  point  we  invite  all  pos- 
sible inquiry),  they  are  the  chief  instruments  of  that  social  reform 
which  is  imposed  on  us  as  a  national  necessity.  They  have 
already  saved  much  money,  and  promise  to  save  still  more,  to 
that  colons  abstraction  the  jatepayer.  Mr.  Thomson  calculates 
that  the  pupil  of  an  industrial  feeding  school  may  be  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  4/.*  per  annum,  whereas  his  cost  in 
the  workhouse  would  be  12/.  But  if,  instead  of  remaining 
an  innocent  and  inert  burden  on  the  charity  of  the  community, 
he  betakes  himself  to  the  resources  of  theft,  the  economy  of 
reforming  and  educating  him  is  much  more  apparent.  Accord- 
ing to  the  most  moderate  of  the  calculations  before  us,  we  are 
miderstating  the  matter  when  we  say  that  the  value  of  his  annual 
depredations  would  maintain  him  in  luxury  at  Eton ;  and 
the  expense  of  his  various  trials,  imprisonments,  and  final 
punishment,  would  fit  him  out  handsomely  for  a  cadetship 
in  India.  We  must  protest  against  the  often  repeated  but 
unreasonable  objection,  that  in  bringing  forward  these  calcula- 
tions we  are  holding  out  low  and  unworthy  motRes  to  charity : 
most  assuredly  it  was  no  motive  of  economy  that  actuated  the 
promoters  of  these  charitable  efforts.  When  we  prove  that  our 
duty  coincides  with  our  interest,  we  are  rather  illustrating  the 
beauty  and  mercifulness  of  God's  moral  government  than  lower- 
ing the  standard  of  moral  obligation.     The  plans  of  the  philan- 

*  Other  authors  place  it  for  this  country  at  6/.  10s.  Mr.  Thomson  tells  us  that 
the  artizans  of  Aberaeen  eabecribed  250/.,  a  yerv-  large  sum  compared  with  their 
means,  to  Mr.  Sheriff  Watson's  industrial  schools,  not  as  a  matter  of  charity,  but 
professedly  as  a  calculation  of  interest.  How  strange  that  the  commercial  and 
trading  dasses  of  Loudon  riioald  be  left  to  far  behmd  by  the  enlightened  me- 
chanies  of  Aberdeen ! 
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thropist  are  usually  condemned  as  visionary :  may  we  not  show 
that  they  are  not  only  practicahle,  but  such  as  would  approve 
themselves  to  the  coldest  calculator  ?  In  recommending  them  to 
the  Government,  can  we  do  better  than  demonstrate  Uiat,  even 
as  a  matter  of  finance,  they  merit  its  consideration  ? 

But  while  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  prove  that  a  work  of 
universal  utility,  or,  it  may  be  said,  of  necessity,  should  not  be 
left  as  a  self-imposed  burden  to  be  borne  by  the  willing  horse 
alone  (even  if  he  were  able  to  bear  it),  it  cannot  be  dissembled 
that  the  subject  is  beset  with  great  practical  difficulties.  A 
labour  of  love  cannot  be  performed  by  authority  alone,  and  in- 
dividual zeal  would  be  ill  supplied  by  official  routine.  Nor 
would  it  be  possible  for  any  government,  in  the  present  distracted 
state  of  the  legislature,  to  frame  a  measure  to  obtain  the  concur- 
rence of  all  parties,  and  allay  the  jealousy  which  is  excited  by  all 
educational  questions.  The  only  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  this 
and  similar  cases  seems  to  be  that  Government  should  make 
grants  in  aid  of  private  charity,  and  in  return  should  claim  no 
further  authority,  and  acquire  no  further  right,  than  that  which 
belongs  to  all  subscribers — ^the  right  of  inspection  and  inquiry.  By 
legislation  Parliament  has  already  taken  an  important  step.  The 
Act  of  1854  enables  the  magistrate  to  commit  juvenile  offenders  to 
reformatory  places  of  education,  and  compels  the  parents,  the  real 
culprits,  to  pay  *  for  their  education.  This  did  not  satisfy 
many.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  safest  to  proceed  tenta- 
tively and  cautiously  in  a  new  track,  and  are  quite  coiltent  that 
a  commencement  has  been  made.  * 

What  is  usually  meant  by*  education,  however,  forms  but  a 
part  of  the  vast  missionary  scheme  which  opens  on  the  philan- 
thropist as  he  penetrates  deeper  into  the  interior  of  London  life. 
Of  the  two  millions  which  fill  the  metropolis  and  its  suburbs 
only  a  comparatively  small  portion  attend  any  regular  place  of 
worship.  Vast  numbers  who  are  decent  and  orderly  in  their 
conduct,  and  who  profess  (and  perhaps  feel)  respect  for  sacred 
things,  pay  not  the  slightest  regard  to  religion  and  its  ordinances. 
And,  again,  besides  the  thousands  who  openly  defy  the  laws  of 
of  God  and  man,  there  is  a  prodigious  multitude  living  in 
infidelity,  practical  or  professed,  and  uniting  the  ignorance 
of  savage  life  to  the  vices  of  civilization.  To  carry  the  Gospel- 
message  to  these  worse  than  heathens,  a  great  variety  of  societies 
for  the  distribution  of  religious  tracts  and  of  bibles,*}*  and  more 
especially  the  City  Mission,  were  organized.      Its  agents  boldly 

*  This  part  of  the  act  has  been  found,  as  might  be  expected,  wholly  inopere^ve. 
t  See  Mr.  Low's  xvith  and  xriith  chapters.    Some  operations  of  the  missionary 
societies  of  London  would  form  the  subject  of  a  long  and  interesting  paper. 
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entered  tbese  dens  of  infamy,  which  the  police,  except  in  force, 
dare  not  approach ;  they  fearlessly  addressed  the  drunkard  and 
blasphemer,  and  brought  the  message  of  salvation  to  those  whose 
ears  seemed  closed  to  all  but  evil ;  they  nursed  the  sick  of  cholera, 
and  availed  themselves  of  the  terrors  of  this  scourge  to  awaken 
the  hardened  and  ignorant  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibility  and 
their  danger.  '  It  is  not  the  office  of  the  missionary  ('  Sorrows 
of  the  Streets,'  p.  149)  to  preach  the  Gospel  nor  to  stand  on  the 
rounds  of  a  ladder  in  Rag  Fair  to  address  the  multitude ;  he  is 
the  bearer  of  the  Gospel  message  from  house  to  house  and  ear  to 
ear  in  the  streets.'  He  enters  the  *  night-house '  *  where  crowds 
are  gathered — he  addresses  the  loiterers  in  the  highways  to  dis- 
tribute tracts  and  to  sow  the  good  seed.  It  would  surprise  those 
who,  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  civilised  life,  see  the  Gospel  ex- 
plained and  enforced  week  after  week  to  the  decent  and  orderly 
with  such  small  effect,  could  they  be  told  how  often  under  circum- 
stances apparently  so  unfavourable,  a  slight  word,  a  single  remon- 
strance, will  soften  the  hardened  heart,  and  alarm  braggart  guilt. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  amount  of  good  which  has  been  performed 
•by  this  institution;  but  there  are  difficulties  respecting  it,  which  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  simply  stating,  but  shall  not  discuss. 
It  is  objected  by  many  that  the  City  Mission  acts  in  concert  with 
dissenters ;  but  it  is  answered,  on  the  other  hand,  that  its  teaching 
is  quite  elementary ;  that  its  agents  have  express  directions  not  to 
enter  into  any  controverted  subjects ;  and  it  is  competent  for  any 
subscribing  churchman  to  stipulate  that  his  donation  shall  be 
appropriated  to  missionaries  of  his  own  persuasion.  That  the 
mission  is  an  invasion  of  the  parochial  system  is  a  still  more  for- 
midable objection,  but  its  force  is  much  diminished  on  a  nearer  and 
more  practical  view  of  the  subject.  The  objects  of  the  mission's 
visitations  are  indeed  geographically  included  in  some  London 
parish,  but  they  are  as  much  beyond  the  reach  of  the  incumbent 
as  if  they  were  kidnapping  and  selling  each  other  in  Central 
Africa.  Hardened  as  they  are  against  all  good,  their  special 
prejudices  are  directed  against  his  sacred  character  and  calling ; 
and  he,  on  his  part,  has  not  a  moment  to  bestow  on  the  apparently 
impossible  task  of  their  conversion.  No  man  would  choose  that 
his  neighbours  should  enter  his  house  at  discretion,  however 
benevolent  were  their  intentions ;  but  no  one,  to  maintain  the 
principle  of  ownership,  would  object  to  their  rushing  in  with 
buckets  of  water  if  the  building  were  on  fire.  The  question  prac- 
tically is  one  of  fact.  Does  this  analogy  hold  ?  Do  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  warrant  the  departure  from  a  principle  which 

*  A  nocturnal  coffee-house,  where  a  seat  and  shelter  are  obtained  for  the  three 
halipence  which  is  the  price  of  the  cup  of  coffee.  digitized  by  GoOglc 
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all  churcbmen  acknowledge  ?  Is  the  state  of  the  Jmetropolitaa 
parishes  in  the  first  place  so  full  of  evil  and  peril,  as  to  justify 
an  interruption  of  the  parochial  system  ?  and'  in  the  next  has 
the  conduct  of  the  City  Mission  merited  that  the  exception  to 
the  general  law  should  be  made  in  their  favour?  We  infer, 
from  the  Bishop  of  London's  speech  on  Lord  Shaftesbury's  motion 
on  the  6th  of  July,  that  the  opinion  of  the  London  clergy  is, 
on  the  whole,  inclined  to  the  affirmative ;  on  that  occasion 

*  The  Bishop  of  London  admitted  that  it  was  perfectly  true  that  when 
the  London  Mission  Society  was  first  established  he  objected  to  the 
principle  of  obtruding  men  on  parishes  without  the  consent  of  the  in- 
cumbents, but,  having  since  learned  that  the  members  of  that  society 
had  acquired  the  favourable  opinion  of  many  clergymen,  he  had  abstained 
from  any  expression  of  hostility  towards  them.' — (  Times  Newsptqfer^ 
July  7.) 

The  Scripture  Readers*  Association  is  liable  to  no  such  objection. 
It  is  under  the  patronage  and  direction  both  of  Diocesan  and 
Metropolitan.  The  Scripture  Readers  act  under  the  direction 
of  the  incumbent.  They  are  laymen,  duly  educated,  exa- 
mined, and  appointed  by  the  competent  authorities  to  seek 
out  the  sick,  the  needy,  and  the  profligate,  and  to  bring  religion 
to  the  homes  and  hearts  of  those  who  want  the  power  or  the  will 
to  go  to  church  to  seek  it.  Many  good  churchmen  have  expressed 
a  regret  that  the  Scripture  Readers  are  not.  in  Deacon's  orders. 
We  cannot  now  discuss  this  objection ;  we  advert  to  it  oaalj  to 
remind  those  well-meaning  persons  that  in  the  whole  scheme 
of  reformatory  charity  the  question  is  not  what  is  absolutely 
and  abstractedly  the  most  desirable,  but  what,  under  the  many 
existing  difficulties,  is  possible.  We  entreat  them  to  bear  in 
mind  that  no  more  subtle  or  effectual  means  of  defeating  improve- 
ment can  be  devised  than  to  abstain  from  co-operating  to  produce 
attainable  good,  because  some  unattainable  ^better'  can  be 
point^ed  out.*  Moreover  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  whatever 
additions  it  might  be  possible  to  make  to  the  London  clergy  (and 
no  doubt  considerable  additions  are  much  wanted),  the  Scripture 
Readers  would  be  found  most  valuable  as  auxiliaries  and  pioneers. 
Their  lay  character  procures  them  a  hearing  from  numbers  whose 
prejudices  have  closed  their  ears  against  the  ordained  minister  of 
God's  word.t 

The  mission  of  the  Scripture  reader,  we  have  said,  is  more 
especially  directed  to  those  who,  by  their  poverty  or  by  their 
occupations,  are  kept  away   from   places    of  public   worship. 

*  The  reader  will  call  to  mind  Sheridan's  method  of  defeating  reform  in  Par- 
liament by  voting  against  all  bills  that '  did  not  go  far  enoagh.' 

t  Mr.  Garwo^  mentions  the  instance  of  a  missionary  who  at  first  endeavoored 
to  make  hu  costume  as  clerical  as  possible,  bat  &mnd  it  neoessiry  from  caq>erience 
to  put  on  a  black  neckcloth,  in  order  to  assert  his  lay  cfaaraoter.  qqqIc 
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Man  J  of  the  best  of  the  London  poor,  those  who  in  their  youth 
were  not  left  untaught,  and  whose  lives  are  not  contrary  to  God's 
commands,  in  time  lose  the  habit,  and  with  the  habit  the  desire, 
of  attending  divine  service.  The  church  accommodation  is  small ; 
they  know  not  where  to  seek  it.  They  are  detained  at  home  by 
their  family  cares,  by  fatigue,  by  indolence,  and  by  shame.  There 
are  large  classes  to  whom  the  day  of  rest  brings  no  remission  of 
labour ;  and  Mr.  Garwood  tells  us,  that  in  consequence  they  are 
oppressed  by  a  deep  sense  of  degradation,  as  though  society  had 
condemned  them  to  be  its  Pariahs,  and  are  irritated  by  a  resents 
ment  which  we  imagine  is  caused  not  so  much  by  the  neglect  of 
their  spiritual  interests,  as  by  the  cruelty  which  condemns  them 
to  ceaseless  toil.  It  is  chiefly  to  relieve  these  cases  of  hardship 
that  the  Legislature  has  desired  to  interfere  to  protect  the  ob- 
servance of  Sunday.  But  legislation  for  the  most  part  has  failed 
in  the  object  intended,  it  has  often  caused  much  unforeseen 
hardship  and  inconvenience,  and  has  raised  much  angry  oppo- 
sition. It  is  probable  that  more  than  the  Legislature  could 
accom]Jish  might  be  effected  by  an  improved  state  of  public 
opinion,  and  the  spread  of  kind  and  charitable  feelings  among 
the  class  of  employers.  To  give  by  law  a  complete  holiday  to 
all  the  drivers  of  public  conveyances  on  Sunday  would  be  to 
pass  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  on  a  large  portion  of  the 
public.  But  much  might  be  done  to  mitigate  the  hardships  of 
their  lot  by  the  consent  of  their  employers  to  the  engagement 
of  substitutes,  and  to  such  a  division  of  labour  as  might  allow 
them  the  half  of  every  day  of  rest.* 

But  in  truth  the  evil  extends  to  classes  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  Scripture  reader.  The  voluntary  system  by  which  the 
greater  pert  of  London  is  supplied  with  church  accommodation 
does  not  work  well:  the  skilled  artisan,  the  petty  tradesman,!  is 
by  no  means  disposed  to  pay  a  part  of  his  earnings  for  pew  rent ; 
and  when  he  grows  richer,  he  is  in  no  hurry  to  procure  that  with 
which  he  has  learnt  to  dispense  so  long.  He  looks  to  Sunday 
as  nothing  more  than  the  day  which  is  to  procure  for  him 
all  the  recreations  which  his  purse  affords,  to  indemnify  him 
for  the  toils  and  privations  of  the  week.  The  first  step  towards 
improvement  undoubtedly  is  to  provide  him  with  gratuitous 
church  accommodation;  and  here  the  Legislature  is  powerless. 
A  proposal  to  Parliament  to  build  and  endow  churches  sufficient 
to  receive  the  population  of  the  metropolis  would  be  received 

*  We  learn  from  Mr.  Garwood's  work  that  much  hardneaf  of  feeling  exists  op 
this  subject  in  the  owners  of  cabs,  omniboses,  &c. 

t  The  Park,  daring  the  whole  morning  service,  is  filled  with  loongers  who  are 
eome  to  bres^e  the  fresh  air,  and  bask  in  the  sun  or  rest  in  the  shade  whilst  thek 
wives  are  engaged  in  the  domestic  drudgery  of  cooking  and  cleaning  at  home. 

"^with 
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with  a  shout  of  derision  *  But  individual  charity  may  accomplish 
what  Government  dares  not  propose.  To  supply  the  very  poor 
with  the  means  of  religious  worship,  no  way  would  be  so  effectual 
as  to  license  the  Ragged  school-houses,  and  by  the  aid  of  private 
subscriptions  and  of  charitable  societies  to  enable  the  incum- 
bents of  the  various  parishes  to  keep  additional  curates  to  offi- 
ciate in  them.  To  the  poor  such  places  of  worship  alone  are 
attractive.  They  will  not  go  to  meet  those  whose  smartness 
flouts  their  rags ;  and  we  are  moreover  assured  that  they  are 
repelled  by  handsome  architecture,  and  by  the  very  decorations 
which  many,  who  mistake  their  own  artificial  associations  for 
the  common  instincts  of  humanity,  maintain  to  be  indispensable 
to  fervent  devotion. 

For  the  reception  of  the  middle  classes,  the  ordinary  London 
chapels  might,  by  the  exertion  of  a  little  benevolent  contrivance, 
be  rendered  available  to  a  considerable  extent.  An  additional 
pew  rent,  or  a  voluntary  subscription,  might  raise  enough  for  the 
salary  of  an  additional  curate,  and  the  church  might  be  opened 
for  an  early  service.  But  it  must  not  be  too  early ;  those  who  rise 
betimes  to  work  hard  in  the  week  will  not  give  up  the  Sunday 
morning's  rest  which  habit  has  made  necessary  to  them  ;  nor  must 
it  be  too  long  ;  the  morning  service  alternating  with  the  communion 
service,  and  followed  by  a  sermon,  would  be  sufficient  for  those 
whose  taste  for  religious  exercises  is  so  recently  and  so  feebly  ex- 
cited. We  merely  indicate  the  plan,  and  have  no  space  to  bestow  on 
the  details ;  but  the  practical  objections  which  we  have  heard 
raised  against  it  appear  to  us  slight,  and  such  as  a  little  ingenui^ 
and  hearty  good  will  might  easily  remove.  It  is  not  meant  that 
these  expedients  would  supply  all  the  deficient  church  accommo- 
dation, but  they  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  any 
demand  that  could  be  immediately  created ;  and  it  may  safely  be 
prophesied,  that  when  the  church  room  which  they  afford  is  filled 
by  attentive  and  regular  worshippers,  there  will  be  little  diffi- 
culty in  providing  for  the  further  accommodation  that  will  then 
be  required. 

But  as  we  advance  in  social  reformation  we  find  a  great  obstacle 

*  This  certainlj  does  not  seem  the  moment  to  apply  to  Oovenunent  on  sndi  a 
sabject.  Lord  Palmerston,  to  the  surprise  and  dismay  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  Church  matters,  has  stopped  the  issue  of  the  usual  Queen's  letter  in  behalf  of 
Church  purposes.  We  are  told  there  are  *  differences  in  the  cabinet  *  on  the 
subject.  What  the  objections  of  right  honourable  dissentients  may  be  it  is  im- 
portant to  ascertain.  No  Protestant  dissenter  could  object  to  contributions  levied 
exclusively  (not  only  on  churchmen  but)  on  church  goers,  and  which  are^  per- 
fectly voluntary.  Members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  of  course  would  desire  to 
starve  the  Church  of  England :  and  those  who  consider  all  religion  as  supexstiticni 
would  be  glad  to  starve  any  church.  But  who  else  can  object  to  so  reasonable  a 
mode  of  supplying  the  church  with  the  funds  she  needs  for  the  purpose  of  edues- 
tion  and  of  missions  ?  ^,^,^  by  GoOQk 
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to  OUT  farther  progress  in  the  low  standard  of  morality  which  has 
gradnally  been  adopted  by  the  middle  classes  of  London.     Mr. 
Wilberforce  was  roused  to  write  his  well-known  work  for  the 
reformation  of  the  upper  classes,  not  so  much  by  the  low  prac- 
tice of  those  around  him,  as  by  their  low  standard  of  morality 
^rhich  had  gradually  sunk  to  the  level  of  ordinary  practice.     We 
now  need  a  voice  as  eloquent  and  a  zeal  as  strong  to  preach  to 
the  trading  classes  (ezoriare  aliquis!).     The  haste  to  be  rich, 
and  competition,  eager,  watchful,  incessant  competition,  have 
introduced  every  species  of  sharp  practice,  and  at  last  of  down- 
right fraud.     In  a  recent  article  we  exposed  the  adulterations  of 
food.      The  impositions  in  other  trades  are  not  less  flagrant 
The  league  between  tradesmen  and  the  servants  (even  of  very 
small  establishments)  leads  to  all  sorts  of  cheating  and  deceit. 
£very  man  sees  the  dishonesty  of  his  neighbour's  trade,  but  he 
defends  similar  malpractices  in  his  own  on  the  plea  of  necessity. 
The  effect  on  all  the  parties  concerned  is  most  injurious,  and  far 
more  important  than  any  detriment  society  receives  from  their 
fraudulent  dealings.      The  man  who  lives  in  the  systematic  and 
premeditated  violation  of  the   eighth   commandment  (however 
trifling  he  may  persuade  himself  that  violation  is)  must  daily 
become  more  inattentive  and  indifferent  to  religion  and  its  ordi- 
nances.    His  example  is  all  powerful  on  bis  dependents  for  evil ; 
for  good  it  is  utterly  powerless,  or  worse.     The  shopman  who 
has  been  employed  in  mixing  pepper-dust,  or  in  converting  three 
barrels  of  beer  into  four  on  Saturday  night,  is  only  revolted  by 
the  injunction  to  go  to  church  on  the  Sunday  morning.*     In 
many  cases  the  warehouse  is  a  school  of  fraud.     We  are  assured 
that  in  certain  retail  shops  frequented  chiefly  by  the  poor,  the 
*  young  men '  are  encouraged  to  cheat  their  customers  as  far  as 
they  can ;  and  in  one  large  haberdasher's  establishment  in  the 
Borough,t  Mr.  Kingsmill  tells  us,  the  shopmen  have  no  salary 
except  what  they  can  make  by  this  kind  of  imposition.     We  are 
not  surprised  to  hear  further  that  this  establishment  furnishes  a 
regular  supply  of  recruits  to  the  gaols  and  penitentiaries.     More- 
over, the  Jays  are  gone  when  the  great  trader  exercised  a  whole- 
some control  over  the  behaviour  of  his  dependents.     We  sigh 
for  the  good   old  times  when  we  see  in  Hogarth's  print   the 
industrious  apprentice  sharing  his  hymn-book  with  his  master's 
daughter  in  the  family  pew.     In  these  days  of  luxury  the  owner 
of  ^e  establishment  goes  on  Saturday  night  to   his  suburban 
villa,  and  the  numerous  young  people  of  both  sexes  dependent 

*  Many  convicts  liave  attributed  their  irreligion  to  their  disgust  at  the  difference 
between  the  professions  and  the  practice  of  their  masters. 

t  Chapters  on  Prisons  and  Irisoners,  p.  256.    This  suicidal  policy  seems  in- 
credible. ^ 
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on  him  are  dismissed  till  Monday  morning,  with  uncontrolled 
power  to  choose  between  the  good  to  which  Acre  is  notoe  to 
invite  them,  and  the  evil  which  besets  them  in  every  form  of 
temptation. 

The  correction  of  the  ills  which  we  are  now  denouncing  is  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  charity,  except  in  that  extended  sense  of 
the  word  in  which  it  includes  every  exertion  which  has  the  love 
of  man  for  its  motive,  and  the  improvement  of  his  condition 
for  its  object.      Nor  can  it  be  effected  by  religious  societies 
or  institutions.      We  s^peal  to  all  that  is  elevated  and  good  in 
the  trading  and  mercantile 'classes  to  raise  the  standard  of  public 
opinion,  and  to  leaven  the  mass  with  the  life-giving  energy  of 
its  own  high  principles.      Noble   examples  indeed  have  been 
set  by  individuals,  and  even  by  companies,  and  noble  exertions 
have  been  made  to  instruct,  to  elevate,  and  to  christianise  the 
persons  in  their  employment.    Their  success  has  been  complete ; 
they  have  attained  to  the  full  their  benevolent  object,  and  they 
have  proved  to  the  mere  speculator  that  money  cannot  be  better 
laid  out  than  in  improving  the  character  of  the  workman.*     But 
we  must  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  dwelling  on  the  details ; 
our  object  is  merely  to  present  to  the  careless  visitor  or  inhii* 
bitant  of  London  a  general  view  of  the  battlefield  of  life — on  the 
one  hand  the  stronghold  of  evil,  on  the  other  the  forces  which 
have  been  organised  to  oppose  it — all  needing  reinforcements, 
and  all  soliciting  his  aid.  In  so  general  a  survey  of  so  wide  a  field 
the  omissions  must.be  numerous,  and  we  have  consciously  passed 
over  subjects  of  great  interest  with  the  briefest  notices.   If  we 
have  given  any  one  object  more  than  its  relative  importance  by 
dwelling  on  it  too  long,  we  had  no  intention  to  solicit  iox  it  an 
undue  portion  of  the  reader^s  attention.     In  sheeting  the  special 
objects  of  his   benevolence  each   man  will  do  best  to  consult 
his  own  feelings  and  sympathies.     It  is  in  the  infinite  variety 
of  such  feelings  and  i^mpathies  that  each  form  of  charity  finds 
its  due  support. 

The  first,  and  probably  to  most  of  our  readers,  the  easiest  step 
is  to  give  money.  Even  the  best  suppcnrted  institutions  need 
further  funds.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  refute  the  unscrip- 
tural  fallacy  which  would  assign  geographical  limits  to  charity. 
Indeed  here  it  can  hardly  be  urged ;  the  whole  country  is  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  capital,  which  as  the  centre  of  our  system 
affects  the  condition  of  all  its  component  parts ;  and  whatpleahas 
the  man  who  possesses  a  house  in  London,  or  even  who  hires 
an  apartment,  for  remaining  a  stranger  to  its  need  and  to  its 

*  What  has  been  done  by  the  Company  which  bears  the^name  |0f  Priee'f 
Candle  Mano&ctory  is  well  known  to  the  public.        Digitized  by  LjOO^IC  ^ 
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misery?  If  the  wunt  of  a  fixed  residence  \a  admitted  as  an 
excuse,  it  is  necessary  only  to  live  in  hired  houses  in  order  to 
be  exempt  altogether  from  the  duties  of  humanity.  To  some, 
we  are  assured,  the  very  easiness  of  the  effort  has  been  a 
stumblingblock.  Can  the  gift  of  a  few  guineas,  it  is  asked,  which 
are  not  missed  deserve  the  name  of  charity  ?  We  readily  admit  that 
the  merit  of  performance  is  small,  but  then  the  guilt  of  neglect 
is  the  greater.  And  why,  we  ask  in  turn,  is  it  assumed  that  the 
donations  are  to  be  so  small  as  to  involve  no  self-denial  ?  Why, 
moreover,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  those  who  neglect  the  easiest 
duties  will  be  ready  to  perform  tHe  more  arduous?  If  the 
charitable  reader  would  learn  what  is  the  next  step,  and  how  he 
is  to  stimulate  himself  to  more  active  exertion  in  the  cause  of 
charity,  and  to  qualify  himself  for  it,  the  answer  is,  simply  by 
personal  inspection  and  inquiry.  Let  him  begin  where  he 
pleases.  A  visit  to  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  will  initiate 
him  into  the  system  of  district  visiting.  At  the  offices  of  the 
various  institutions  (the  addresses  of  which  may  be  sought  in 
Mr.  Low^s  volume,  or  in  their  respective  publications)  he  will 
find  the  greatest  readiness  to  afford  him  information,  •  and  the 
institutions  themselves  are  at  all  times  open  to  his  inspection. 
One  visit  will  lead  to  others ;  information  gained  will  suggest 
fresh  inquiries,  till  he  gradually  concentrates  his  attention  on  the 
objects  most  congenial  to  bis  disposition  and  consequently  most 
likely  to  derive  benefit  from  his  assistance.  In  all  such  cases 
*  seeing  is  believing,'  and  it  will  be  the  visitor  s  own  fault  if  it 
docs  not  prove  something  more. 

We  would  gladly  have  endeavoured  to  trace  more  minutely 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  institutions  to  which  we  have 
referred,  and  to  pay  our  tribute  to  the  zeal  of  their  various 
founders  and  promoters — some  of  them  remarkable  for  having 
sacrificed  the  enjoyments  of  wealth  and  station,  some  for  having 
in  their  poverty  devoted  their  all  to  the  cause  of  philanthropy. 
But  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  collect  information  sufficiency 
accurate  to  do  justice  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  the  narrow- 
ness of  our  limits  obliged  us  to  contract  our  plan. 

The  works  at  the  he»Etd  of  our  Article  are  all,  in  their  respective 
ways,  deserving  the  reader's  attention.  Mr.  Low's  volume,  as  a 
book  of  reference,  is  as  indispensable  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  charitable  institutions  as  the  Peerage  or  Court  Guide  to  the 
frequenters  of  the  world.  Mr.  KingsmilFs  work  contains  a  great 
deal  of  information  which  reflects  a  light  on  the  criminal  and 
pauper  population  of  London.  He  has  set  an  example  which 
the  chaplains  of  gaols  would  do  well  to  follow.  If  they  would 
note  down  from  time  to  time  the  most  remarkable  results  of  their 
experience  they  might  produce  a  volume  which  would  be  of  the 

greatest 
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greatest  service  to  the  statesman  and  the  philanthropist,  and 
which,  we  doubt  not,  would  be  thankfully  received  by  the  public. 
*'  Meliora '  is  a  pleasing  evidence  of  the  interest  taken  by  all  ranks 
in  the  work  of  charity.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  essays  by  various 
gentlemen  on  the  subject  of  social  improvement,  all  marked  by 
the  most  benevolent  feeling,  and  some  of  them  containing  sug- 
gestions which  deserve  attentive  consideration.  We  have  placed 
Mr.  Mayhew's  volumes  in  our  list  because  we  have  derived  from 
them  some  useful  information,  but  the  matter  they  contain 
is  curious  and  interesting  enough  to  deserve  a  more  attentive 
examination  than  we  can  bestow  on  them  at  present.  The  volume 
of  Mr.  G^urwood,  together  with  that  of  Mr.  Vanderkiste,  and  the 
various  publications  on  the  subject  of  the  ^  street  folk '  and  the 
ragged  schools,  are  full  of  interesting  matter,  and  afford  a  great 
deal  of  information  which  it  is  highly  desirable  should  be  dif- 
fused among  the  community.  In  perusing  works  of  this  class, 
however,  we  must  caution  the  general  reader  not  to  thro^  aside 
the  volume  if  he  finds  a  phrase  that  offends  his  taste,  a  thought 
that  shocks  his  prejudices,  or  even  a  proposal  that  revolts  his 
judgment  The  zeal  which  induces  the  philanthropist  to  conceit 
trate  his  energies  on  the  correction  of  a  single  abuse  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  narrow  his  views  and  pervert  his  judgment  on  other 
points,  but  on  the  whole  it  works  well  for  society.  And  the 
cause  of  charity  must  indeed  stand  still  if  men  withhold  their 
co-operation  from  all  who  do  not  agree  with  them  in  every  matter 
of  opinion  or  taste. 

The  execution  of  the  works  before  us  is  highly  creditable,  on 
the  whole,  to  the  feeling  and  the  judgment  of  the  writers ;  the 
periodicals  are  conducted  with  ability  as  well  as  zeal.  Addressing 
ourselves  to  writers  on  charitable  and  socia  subjects  generally, 
we  cannot  forbear  expressing  a  wish  that  their  censure  was  less 
indiscriminate,  and  their  aims  more  precise.  Their  exposure 
of  existing  evil  is  often  striking  and  pathetic ;  but  their  bitter 
eloquence  seems  to  confound  abuses  and  their  remedies  in  the 
same  sweeping  reprobation.  The  fault  of  a  highly  civilized  state 
of  society  is  indolence  not  cruelty,  and  nothing  can  more  effectually 
tend  to  harden  that  indolence  into  apathy  than. alternately  to  pre- 
sent to  the  reader  exciting  pictures  of  distress,  and  to  dismiss 
him  with  the  chilling  inference  that  nothing  can  be  done  for  its 
relief.  One  further  caution  we  beg  to  add.  All  exaggeration 
should  be  avoided.  We  do  not  allude  to  wilful  exaggeration  of 
fact,  but  the  exaggeration  of  high-colouring.  The  truth  in  this 
case  is  so  striking  and  so  affecting  that  no  such  rhetorical  arts  can 
set  it  off,  and  nothing  but  the  suspicion  of  exaggeration  can 
weaken  its  naked  force. 

— ---  by  GooqIc 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  A  Copious  and  Critical  LaiitirEnglish  Lexicon^ 

founded  on  the  German^Latin  Dictionaries  of  Dr,  William 

Freund.    By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Esmond  Riddle,  M.  A .,  author  of  a 

Latin-English  and  English-Latin  Dictionary.     London,  1849. 

2.  A  Copious  arid  Critical  Latin- English  Lexicon j  founded  on  the 
larger  Latin^ German  Lexicon  of  Dr.  William  Freund;  with 
Additions  and  Corrections  from  the  Lexicons  of  Gesner^Facciolati^ 
Schellery  Georges^  ^c.  By  E.  A.  Andrews,  LL.D.  New  York, 
1851 ;  London,  1852. 

3.  A  Latin-English  Dictionary  y  based  upon  the  Works  of  Forcellini 
and  Freund.  By  William  Smith,  LL.D.,  Editor  of  the  Dic- 
tionaries of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  Biography  and 
Geography.     London,  1855. 

4.  A  Smallei'  Latin-English  Dictionary ^  abridgedfrom  the  Larger 
Dictionary.     By  William  Smith,  LL.D.     London,  1855. 

ris  related  of  the  elder  Scaliger,  that  one  day  entering  a 
church  he  heard  a  poor  student  in  his  prayers  offering 
thanks  to  God  that;  among  his  other  mercies,  he  had  created 
makers  of  dictionaries.  In  that  day  the  dictionary  of  a  foreign 
language  was  still  comparatively  a  novelty.  So  accustomed  are 
we  to  the  use  of  these  helps  for  explaining  in  the  vernacular 
the  words  of  the  tongue  we  are  learning,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  for  many  centuries  such  valuable  auxiliaries  were 
almost  entirely  unknown.  The  ancients  had  no  such  work  as  a 
Greek  and  Latin  lexicon,  notwithstanding  the  constant  and  close 
intercourse  between  the  nations  from  about  B.C.  200,  and  the 
custom,  almost  universal,  from,  and  even  before,  the  time  of 
Cicero,  for  the  higher  classes  of  Romans  to  learn  Greek,  with 
which  many  of  them  became  nearly  as  familiar  as  they  were  with 
Latin.*  But  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  recollected  that  the 
system  of  teaching  language  pursued  by  the  ancients  was  entirely 
different  from  that  now  usually  adopted,  and  far  better  adapted 
to  the  end  they  had  in  view. 

Oral  instruction  by  Greek  teachers  was  the  principal  means 
employed  by  the  Romans  for  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  only  foreign  language  to  which  they  paid  much  attention. 

*  We  are  of  course  aware  that  several  Greek-Latin,  and  Latin-Greek  glossaries 
are  in  existence ;  as,  for  instance,  those  which  are  attributed  to  Philoxenus  and 
CyriUus  (the  jurist) ;  but  the  earliest  of  these  belongs  to  a  period  long  subsequent 
to  Cicero's  time ;  and  they  are  all  extrenielj  limited  in  extent,  as  well  as  meagre 
in  information,  so  that  tney  are  quite  incapable  of  performing  the  office  of  a 
lexicon.  C.  Labbe  collected  the  most  important  of  these  glossaries ;  his  work  was 
published  at  Paris  in  1679,  aad  reprinted  at  London  in  1817. 
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This  instruction  was  commenced  at  a  very  early  age;  indeed 
it  is  clear,  from  several  passages  of  Quintilian  (Inst  1,  1,  12- 
14 ;  ib,  1,  4,.  1),  that  the  children  of  wealthy  Romans  were  in 
the  habit  of  beginning  the  study  before  they  knew  any- 
thing of  their  native  tongue  beyond  what  they  aequired  in  the 
nursery.  The  first  teachers  were  the  paedagogi,  slaves  either 
Grreeks  by  birth  or  natives  of  some  of  the  numerous  countries 
situated  on  the  Mediterranean  in  which  Greek  was  spoken. 
Having  acquired  from  these  domestic  tutors  such  a  degree  of 
acquaintance  with  the  language  as  would  enable  them  to  profit 
by  the  teaching  of  preceptors  of  a  higher  class,  boys  were  sent 
to  receive  the  lessons  of  some  of  the  Greek  grammarians,  rheto- 
ricians, or  philosophers  who  abounded  at  Rome,  and  who  often 
resided  in:  the  mansions^  of  l^e  wealthy,  whose  sons  they  in- 
structed along  with  any  other  pupils  who  might  be  intrusted 
to  their  care.  In  this  way  was  Cicero  educated,  and  almost 
all  his  teachers  up  to  his  sixteenth  year  were  Greeks. 

We  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  method  which 
gave  to  Cicero  his  mastery  over  Greek  was  in  any  important 
respect  different  from  that  usually  pursued  in  similar  cases ; 
and  thus  the  non-existence  of  a  Greek-Latin  lexicon  is  satis- 
factorily accounted  for.  The  young.  Roman  learnt  the  elements 
of  the  foreign  and  of  his  native  tongue  in  the  same  way ; 
and,  when  he  began  to  read  the  Greek  authors,  the  lexicon  to 
which  he  had  recourse  in  all  cases  of  doubt  or  difficulty  was  his 
pi«ceptor,  from  whose  lips  he  drew  the  living  stream  of  know- 
ledge. In  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  study  he  could  consult 
the  commentators  who  wrote  in  Greek,  just  as  the  modem  scholar 
assists  his  efforts  to  comprehend  a  Latin  author  by  reading  notes 
written  in  Latin. 

That  the  same  system  of  elementary  instruction  in  teaching 
Latin  prevailed  in  Europe,  at  least  until  the  discovery  of  printing, 
is  proved  by  many  circumstances,  of  which  it  is  enough  to  mention 
this  single  one  :  that  all  the  Latin  dictionaries  compiled  previ- 
ously to,  and  indeed  for  some  time  after,  that  period  contain  Latin 
definitions  only.  The  earliest  printed  vocabulary  with  which  we 
aie  acquainted,  in  which  the  words  of  any  modem  language 
answering  to  the  Latin  are  inserted,  is  the  *  Promptorius  Puer- 
orutn/  published  by  Pynson  in  1499,  in  which  English  words 
are  followed  by  their  supposed  Latin  equivalents.* 

Nothini; 

*  The  extent  to  which  oval  inttanietioii  was  sometimet  employed  even  so  late  as 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centarf,  is  shown  by  the  amnsing  and  instructiTe 
aeeoont  which  Montaigne  gives  of  the  plan  which  his  ftither  adopted  in  teaching 
him  Latin,  and  the  result  of  wdnch  be  states  in.these  w>ord»:  '  Xavoj  pins  de  six 

^  T  ans 
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Nothing  contributed  so  powerfully  to  the  preservation  of 
Latin,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire,  as  its  adoption 
by  the  Church  of  Rome,  whose  earliest  defenders  used  it  in 
writing,  and  whose  authorised  version  of  the  Scriptures  was  in  the 
same  language.  This  rendered  it  necessary  that  all  the  ministers 
of  the  Church  stationed  in  every  part  of  western  Europe  should 
have  a  certain  knowledge  of  it ;  and  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
more  inquiring  among  them  would  not  confine  their  reading 
to  works  on  religious  and  ecclesiastical  subjects.  The  Latin 
Fatiiers  were  well  acquainted  with  the  classics,  which  they  often 
quote ;  and  thus  attention  would  be  directed  to  *  the  pure  well 
of  Latin  undefiled '  in  Cicero,  Caesar,  Livy,  Virgil,  and  Horace. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  latter  class  of  authors 
would  be  less  constantly  studied  than  work*  of  a  sacred  kind, 
and  hence  would  exercise  comparatively  a  feeble  influence  upon 
the  style  of  those  who  attempted  original  composition.  More- 
over, a  large  plroportion  of  the  clergy  would  be  little  dis- 
posed to  undertake  any  task  not  absolutely  required  of  them ; 
and  would  therefore  read  none  but  ecclesiastical  literature,  their 
access  to  which  must  also  have  been  ifar  more  easy  than  classical 
writers,  the  manuscripts  of  whose  works  were  comparatively 
scarce.*  Thus  by  slow  but  sure  degrees  was  the  Latin  cur- 
rently spoken  and  written  corrupted,  until  it  became  scarcely 
less  barbarous  than  the  dialects  of  the  rude  hordes  which  had 
overturned  the  empire. 

The  effect  of  these  circumstances  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
fact  that  during  many  centuries  learning  was  almost  the  exclu- 
sive possession  of  the  clergy,  who  employed  it  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  their  professional  objects.  Thus  Latin  became  more  and 
more  a  medium  for  the  expression  of  theological  thought ;  and  this 
had  a  necessary  tendency  to  pervert  it  from  classical  usage, 
introducing  many  new  words,  and  giving  to  old  ones  meanings 
widely  different  from  any  which  they  bore  in  the  ancient  authors. 
The  operation  of  these  influences  is  manifest  in  the  two  earliest 
known  lexicons  of  the  middle  ages,  that  compiled  by  Papias 
(circa  a.d.  1000),  and  that  entitled  *  Catholicon,'  the  author  of 
which  was  Giovanni  Balbi,  more  usually  styled  Januensis,  a 
member  of  the  order  of  preaching  brothers,  who  finished  his 
work  in  1286.  This  last  was  one  of  the  first  books  of  any  extent 
■ 1 

ans  avant  que  j'entendisse  non  plus  de  fran^ois  ou  de  perigordin  que  d'arabesque : 
et  saog  art,  sans  livre,  sans  grammaire  ou  precepte,  saus  fouet,  et  sans  larmes, 
j'aroia  apprins  du  latin  tout  auasi  pur  que  mon  maistre  d'eschole  le  s^aToit ;  car  je 
ne  le  pouyois  avoir  mesl^  ny  alter6.' — Essais,  Lit.  i.  c.  25. 

*  It  is  a  suffgestive  fact,  that  the  first  book  printed  in  Italy  was  an  edition  of 
the  works  of  Laetantiua,  from  the  press  of  the  monastery  of  Subiaco,  in  14C5. 
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that  was  printed,  haying  issued  in  1460  from  the  press  of  Guten- 
berg at  Mayence.  Both  works  are  mainly  devoted  to  what 
woidd  now  be  called  *  barbarous'  Latin ;  and  their  authors 
expressly  avow  that  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  were  of  more 
importance  in  their  estimation  than  the  classical  authors.  They 
are  on  this  account  unmercifully  ridiculed  by  Erasmus  and 
others,  who  lived  in  an  age  when  the  principal  aim  of  scholars 
was  to  imitate,  as  closely  as  possible,  the  purest  models  of 
Latinity. 

The  '  Cornucopia  *  of  Perotti,  Archbishop  of  Siponto,  who  is 
called  by  Morhof,  ^  primus  purioris  Latinae  linguae  collector,'  pub- 
lished about  1484,  is  a  fearfully  prolix  commentary  on  a  portion 
of  Martial,  the  text  being  used  chiefly  as  a  peg  whereon  to  hang 
an  undigested  mass  of  learning,  of  which  the  principal  use  was 
to  furnish  succeeding  lexicographers  with  a  consider&ble  part 
of  their  materials.  In  one  respect,  however,  this  work  is  im- 
portant :  its  author  set  the  example  of  quoting  passages  from 
the  classics  in  support  of  his  explanations ;  and  although  his 
references  were  not  exact,  which  he  probably  had  no  means 
of  making  them,  yet  they  ,led  the  way  to  a  practice  which 
has  done  as  much  as  any  other  single  circumstance  to  give  to 
modem  dictionaries  their  superiority  over  those  of  early  times. 

The  first  to  make  use  of  the  labours  of  Perottus,  and  to  digest 
them  into  something  like  order,  was  a  monk  of  the  Augustine 
order,  Ambrogio  Calepio,  a  native  of  the  province  of  Bergamo, 
in  the  Milanese,  where  he  died  in  1510.  His  own  learning 
was  neither  extensive  nor  accurate,  and  he  boldly  declares  bis 
contempt  for  those  who  insisted  on  the  necessity  for  classical 
Latinity  :  '  plus  apud  me,'  he  says,  *  Ambrosii,  Hieronymi,  vel 
Augustini  gravitas  et  doctrina  valet  et  Graecorum  quam  L.  Vallae 
studiosa  reprehensio.'  The  first  edition  of  Calepio's  dictionary 
was  published  at  Reggio  in  1502,  and  is  exceedingly  scarce.  It 
was  subsequently  greatly  enlarged,  and  became  the  standard  Latin 
dictionary  used  all  over  the  Continent.  Hence  ccdepin  has  be- 
come a  name  in  French  for  any  voluminous  compilation  *  The 
editions  of  this  work  are  endless,  and  the  last  was  published  so 
recently  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  publication  of  Robert  Stephens'  *  Thesaurus  Linguae 
Latinae  in  1531  constitutes  a  new  era  in  Latin  lexicography. 
The  author,  a  man  of  sound  sense  and  great  learning,  was 
free  from  the  professional  influence  of  the  Church  to  which 
the  compilers  of  dictionaries  had  hitherto  been  far  too  sub- 
ject.     The  distinguishing  features  of  his  work  are  a  copious 

*  See  Hallam,  Literature  ofEwrope,  vol.  i.  p.  253,  4th  edition. 
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citation  of  examples,  with  exact  references  to  the  classical 
authors,  and  French  definitions  and  explanations.  In  etymology 
and  exegesis,  however,  Stephens  made  little  improvement  on  his 
predecessors.  His  Thesaurus  is  an  *  orderly  and  tolerably  well- 
selected  mass  of  materials  for  lexicc^raphical  parposes,  but  it 
has  no  title  to  be  regarded  as  a  scientific  lexicon.  The  successors 
of  Stephens,  for  about  200  years,  did  scarcely  anything  but  alter, 
without  much  improving,  the  arrangement  of  the  contents  of  his 
work.  Some  degree  of  originality  is  displayed  in  the  Thesaurus 
of  Basil  Faber  (Leipzig,  1571);  but  his  principal  object  seems 
to  have  been  to  assist  those  who,  in  their  own  compositions,  were 
anxious  to  imitate  the  best  classical  authors  as  closely  as  possible ; 
and  hence,  as  a  general  dictionary,  it  was  extremely  defective. 

The  scholars  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  more  occupied 
with  etyi&ological  inquiries  than  with  the  compilation  of  lexicons. 
It  was  natural  enough  that,  the  great  body  of  the  Latin  language 
having  been  collected  in  such  works  as  Stephens'  Thesaurus,  the 
attention  of  learned  men  should  be  mafnly  directed  to  the 
analysis  of  the  materials.  Of  these  etymologists,  the  most  cele- 
brated are  J.  C.  Scaliger,  Matt.  Martinius,  the  teacher  of  G.  J. 
Vossins,  and  the  last-named  scholar  himself.  The  first  edition  of 
the  ^  Etymologicon  Linguae  Latinae '  of  Vossius  was  published 
after  his  death  by  his  son  Isaac  in  1662.  Nothing  more  conclu- 
sively proves  the  low  state  of  philological  science  until  compara- 
tively recent  times  than  the  high  reputation  which  this  work  long 
enjoyed;  for  it  contains  little  of  any  value.  Vossius  had  no 
acquaintance  with  true  etymological  principles,  but  was  guided 
by  mere  resemblances  and  assumed  analogies,  and  evidently 
believed  that  the  bulk  of  the  Latin  language  was  a  direct  offshoot 
from  Greek,  and  the  rest  from  Hebrew.  His  work  is  a  collection 
of  all  the  conjectures  of  his  predecessors,  with  the  addition  of 
his  own.  It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  deny  that  he  sometimes 
made  a  happy  guess. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  only  three  general  Latin  lexicons 
of  any  note  were  produced  on  the  Continent  The  first  was  that 
of  J.  G,  Gesner  (Leipzig,  1749),  which  does  not  differ  in  any 
essential  respect  from  R.  Stephens'-  Thesaurus.  To  the  most 
important  department  of  lexicography,  the  definitions  of  the 
words,  Gesner  paid  little  attention ;  and  in  etymology  he  merely 
rejected  some  of  the  absurd  derivations  which  had  been  proposed 
by  others.  But  in  the  year  1715  was  commenced  a  work  which, 
though  of  no  great  value  itself,  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  hav- 
ing led  to  the  production  of  the  most  remarkable  Latin  dictionary 
that  has  yet  seen  the  light.  This  was  an  edition  of  Calepio,  under- 
taken at  the  request  and  under  the  direction  of  Jacopp  Facciolati^ 
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]then  Principal  of  the  Seminarj  oi  Padua,  by  his^upil  FoioeUini^ 
who  spent  nearly  four  years  upon  the  ungrateful  task,  in  tbe 
course  of  which  he  conceived  the  plan  of  an  entirely  new  work, 
as  the  only  means  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  result.  Having 
communicated  his  design  to  his  superiots,  and  received  their 
approbation,  he  resumed  his  labours  at  the  end  of  1718,  and, 
after  various  interruptions,  brought  them  to  a  close  in  Feb- 
ruary 1753.  He  then  spent  nearly  two  years  in  revising  the 
MS.,  tbe  copying  of  which  for  the  press  by  another  person  oeoa- 
pied  about  eight  years,  being  finished  in  1761.  The  work 
r^otiained  in  MS.  for  some  years  longer,  and  received  additions 
from  Facoiolati  and  his  successor  Cognolati :  at  length,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  latter,  it  was  published  in  1771,  at  Paidua,  in 
four  foUo  volumes,  three  years  after  the  death  of  its  piiacipal 
author.  A  second  edition  was  published  in  1805,  of  which  a 
respectable  translation  appeared  in  English,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Bailey  ;  the  third  and  last  was  completed  in  18^4. 
The  merits  of  this  admirable  work  are  too  well  known  to  reqnice 
a  lengthened  description.  As  a  collection  of  materials,  on  the 
whole  well  arranged,  for  the  study  of  Latin  authors  it  stands  un- 
rivalled; and  whatever  improvements  have  since  been,  or  may 
hereafter  be,  made  in  lexicography,  based  aa  the  ever  advancing 
science  of  philology,  this  *  Lexicon  totius  Latinitatis '  will  pro- 
bably maintain  its  character,  and  continue  to  afford  the  firmest 
foundation  for  all  succeeding  structures.  Its  great  defect  is  the  im- 
perfect and  unsound  etymology,  and  the  want  of  a  logical  arrange- 
ment of  the  significations.  These  two  faults  are  manifestly  ck»ely 
connected ;  and  they  are  attributable  rather  to  the  age  than  to  the 
author,  who  deserves  much  credit  for  having  discrimmatad  be- 
tween the  various  senses  of  wonls  with  far  greater  precision  than 
had  ever  before  been  attempted,  and  for  having  :given  a  dear 
explanation  in  Italian  of  the  exact  signification,  not  merely  of  die 
separate  terms,  but  also  of  numerous  phrases  and  idioms.  He 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  distinguish  the  literal  from  the 
figurative  uses  of  words ;  and  thus  established  a  principle,  the 
neglect  of  which  precludes  an  approach  to  the  philosopkioal 
•comppehension  of  language. 

The  last  of  the  three  Latin  Lexicons  which  we  have  mentioned 
«s  beloaging  to  the  eighteenth  centnry  wias  the  Latin-German 
Dictionary  of  I.  J.  G.  Soheller,  who  borrowed  the  title,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  contents,  of  his  wodk  from  Forcellini, 
whom  he  never  even  names  in  his  preface,  while  he  ostenta- 
tiously admits  his  obligations  to  Faber,  Gesner,  and  EmestL 
In  the  arrangement  of  the  meanings  of  words  he  has  sometimes 
improved  upon  Forcellini,  especially  in  the  case  of  compound 
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verbs,  the  tsxact  to&oe  .of  tbe  .prefixeB  beings  not  im&equentlj 
preaenred  in  -die  definbmis  first  gi\>0n ;  >but  we  shftll  look  in 
vain  far  a  logieally  iomnectsd  chain  Kyf  significations  -when  the 
word  pvesents  more  than  ordinary  difficulty.  Tbe  first  edild<m 
of  Scheller's  Lexicon  was  published  at  LeipsBig  in  1783. 

In  all  this  time  the  English  exerted  little  influence  upon 
tbe  pr«igrB«  of  lexico^nphy.  Our  countrymen  have  seldom 
done  more  than  imitate  their  foreign  contemporaries,  'whose 
works  they  adapted  for  home  use.  Thus  the  '  Ortus  Yocabu- 
lomm'  (1509)  is  founded  chiefly  on  the  'Catholieon;'  Elyot'^ 
IMctionary  (1538)  is  in  the  jnmn  an  adaptation  of  Calepio ;  and 
Cooper's  •*  TbeMMums  linguae  Komanae  ^et  Britannicae '  (1578) 
is  Bubstentially  a  tranabrtion  and  abridgment  of  R.  Stephens' 
^Thesaurus.'  All  these  works,  however,  have  the  merit  of 
giving  the  explanatioBs  in  the  vernacular. 

Of  tbe  long  list  of  English  compilers  of  Latin  dictionaries 
wbo  followed  in  close  succession  during  the  next  hundred  and 
fiftf  years,  the  onfy  one  that  requires  to  be  specified  is  Robert 
Ainsworth,  the  tfirst  (edition  of  whose  work  was  published  in 
1736.  It  entirely  superseded  all  Latin-English  dictionaries  pre- 
vioi»ly  in  existence ;  it  has  been  frequently  reprinted  in  various 
forms,  often  with  improvements  or  alterations;  three  difierent 
abridgments  of  it  have  been  made,  and,  until  a  recent  period,  it 
was  almost  exclusively  used  in  our  schools  and  colleges.  It  has  of 
late  been  tbe  fashion  to  decry  Ainsworth's  Dictionary,  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  quite  tmworthy  of  the  actual  state  of  philology  ;  but 
there  was  good  reason  for  its  long-continued  popularity.  Tbe 
author  was  a  smsibfe,  clear-headed  man,  of  sufficient  scholarship, 
wbo  had  a  distinct  perception  of  tbe  great  requisites  of  his  un- 
dertaking, wbich  he  seems  to  have  «honestly  endeavoured  to 
seonre,  though  not  always  with  success.  Still  bis  dictionary  will 
bear  coniparison  with  any  of  the  some  extent  produced  by 
finrei^  scholam  up  to  tbe  same  time.  He  was  the  first  Englifl^i 
leocioogcapber  who  gave  'eocact  references  to  the  authorities  cited ; 
and  wbo  assigned  ;no  signification  to  a  word  without  supporting 
it  by  a  quotation.  He  recognised  also  the  importance  of  arrang- 
ing the  meanings  of  words  in  logical  order,  and  with  strict  re- 
ference to  jetymology. 

About  twenty  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  remedy  the 
defects  of  the  school  editions  of  Ainsworth  s  Dictionary,  by  JVlr. 
Riddle,  who  had  previously  translated  Scheller's  Lexicon  for  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  whose  '  Complete  Latin-English  Dic- 
tionary' was  an  adaptation  of  Liinemann's  edition  of  Scheller's 
abridgment  of  his  *  Lexicon  Totius  Latinitalis.'  This  work  has 
gone  through  a  considerable  number,  of  editi«is,  having  taken  tbe 
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place  of  Ainsworth  in  many  of  our  schools  and  colleges.  But  the 
necessity  for  a  more  correct  and  philosophical  Latin  Dictionary 
for  ordinary  use  than  this  of  Mr.  Kiddle  has  for  some  time  been 
apparent.  His  work,  in  truth,  displays  scarcely  any  acquaintance 
with  modem  philology;  in  etymology  it  is  little,  if  at  all, 
superior  to  the  Dictionaries  of  the  eighteenth  century;  the 
definitions  are  often  extremely  unsatisfactory,  and  their  arrange- 
ment is  very  defective. 

Having  thus  taken  a  rapid  survey  of  the  progress  of  Latin 
lexicography,  we  will,  before  proceeding  to  examine  the  works, 
the  titles  of  which  stand  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  briefly 
state  what  appear  to  us  to  be  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
dictionaries  of  bygone  times,  the  causes  of  their  defects  and 
their  want  of  adaptation  to  modem  use. 

The  principal  object  of  studjdng  Latin  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  until  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  was  to  acquire  the  power 
of  speaking  and  writing  the  language  ;  and  to  this  end,  therefore 
lexicons  were  made  subservient.  Hence  arose  the  dispute, 
respecting  the  class  of  words  that  ought  to  be  admitted  into  them : 
ecclesiastics,  on  the  one  hand,  dealing  with  theological  subjects, 
and  more  familiar  with  Tertullian  than  with  Cicero,  adopted 
without  scruple  hosts  of  words,  which  the  enthusiastic  admirers 
of  the  writers  of  the  golden  age  of  Latinity,  on  the  other  hand, 
denounced  as  barbarous,  and  which  they  would  gladly  have 
excluded  from  dictionaries  altogether :  some  of  these  scholars 
even  went  so  far  as  to  ignore  every  part  of  the  Latin  language 
that  was  not  enshrined  in  the  pages  of  Tully.  Although  this 
fanaticism  did  not  permanently  hold  its  ground,  yet  it  is  not  long 
since  its  influence  ceased  to  be  felt.  Thus  Ruhnken  condemns 
the  insertion  in  dictionaries  of  words  found  only  in  such  writers 
as  Ammianus  and  the  Latin  Fathers,  on  the  ground  ^at  they 
have  a  tendency  to  pervert  the  taste  and  corrupt  the  style  of  the 
student.  But  it  is  evident  that  such  considerations  are  beside 
the  purpose  :  the  main  business  of  a  Latin  dictionary  is  to  ex- 
plain Latin  authors,*  and  only  indirectly,  to  teach  the  student  to 
speak  or  write  the  language.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
every  dictionary  is  to  include  every  author;  the  lexicon  for 
schoolboys  should  confine  itself  to  the  writers  usually  read  by 
that  class  of  students  ;  while  those  of  wider  scope  must  adapt 

♦  Preund  repadiates  this  hamble  view  of  the  purpose  of  lexicoffraphy:  *  Latin 
lexicography/  he  says,  *  is  a  purely  objective  science;  and  although  by  its  aid  the 
understanding  of  works  -written  in  Latin  is  promoted,  still  it  does  not  acknowledge 
this  to  be  its  end,  but,  like  every  objective  science,  it  is  its  own  end.'  This  we 
take  to  be  a  specimen  of  that  tendency  to  unpractical  refinement  which  detracts  so 
much  from  tne  usefulness  of  Grerman  literature. 

themselves 
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themtelyes  to  their  professed  object,  whether  the  terms  thej 
embrace  be  classical  or  barbarous.  The  only  condition  to  be 
imposed  on  this  liberty  is,  that  the  authority  for  every  word  and 
meaning  must  be  given — a  course  by  which  all  the  evils  appre- 
hended from  the  mixture  of  the  various  kinds  of  Latinity  will  be 
effectually  averted. 

The  great  defect  in  the  older  Latin  lexicons  was  in  the  exe- 
getical  department,  the  definitions  of  words  being  extremely 
meagre,  vague,  and  ill  arranged.  In  fact,  this  which  is  now 
justly  regarded  as  the  principal  part  of  lexicography,  formerly 
held  a  very  subordinate  place.  The  dictionary  being  intended 
to  assist  those  who  were  supposed  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
general  signification  of  words,  but  who  resorted  to  it  for  help  in 
the  mosaic-like  work  of  ^  Latin  composition,'  the  chief  object 
aimed  at  by  Stephens,  Faber,  Gesner,  and  their  imitators,  was 
the  arrangement  of  examples  of  the  various  phrases  found  in 
classical  authors.  The  condition  of  philological  science,  however, 
was  such,  that  even  bad  the  importance  of  exact  definitions  been 
recognized,  we  greatly  doubt  whether  much  success  could  have 
been  attained.  It  was  only  towards  the  close  of  the  last  Century 
that  European  scholars  first  became  acquainted  with  Sanscrit,* 
the  oldest  extantlndo*^European  language,  the  study  of  which  has 
thrown  great  light  upon  the  etymology  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and, 
what  is  of  far  greater  consequence,  by  laying  the  foundations  of 
comparative  grammar,  has  led  to  a  more  critical  analysis  of  words 
than  had  previously  been  attempted.  The  separation  of  com- 
pound and  derived  words  into  their  elements  can  now  in  most 
cases  be  satisfactorily  accomplished ;  the  force  of  prefixes  and 
suffixes  has  been  ascertained,  and  the  original  form  and  import 
even  of  inflectional  terminations  may  frequently  be  inferred  with 
a  high  degree  of  probability.  As  accurate  definitions  must 
be  based  upon  et3rmology,  the  former  could  not  be  thoroughly 
effected  while  the  latter  was  in  its  infancy ;  still  less  can  logical 

*  When  Forcellini  composed  his  lexicon,  this  most  important  lanffpage  had 
scarcely  been  heard  of  in  Korope,  and  he  therefore  could  mate  no  use  of  it ;  but  it 
is  really  surprising  that  the  last  editor  of  his  work,  the  Abbate  Furlanetto,  should 
take  no  notice  whateyer  of  Sanscrit,  while  he  states  that  he  has  added  etymologies 
from  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Arabic — languages  of  the  Semitic  family,  which  have 
only  the  most  remote  connexicm  with  those  of  Indo-European  origin ;  and  indeed, 
according  to  some  philologists,  no  real  connexion  at  all,  although  apparent  resem- 
blances may  no  doubt  be  detected.  We  see  no  reason,  however,  for  denying  the 
possibility  or  even  the  probability  of  the  Greeks,  and  through  them  the  Romans, 
having  received  words  from  the  Semitic  races,  with  some  of  whom  they  must 
have  had  frequent  intercourse  at  an  early  period  after  they  settled  on  the  coasts 
and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  But  sucn  words  must  have  been  of  a  totally 
different  kind  from  those  which  are  common  to  Sanscrit,  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  of 
very  inferior  importance  with  reference  to  the  etymology  of  the  two  lattter. 
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geqaence  in  the  arrangement  of  the  various  significatiiMW  of  a 
wood  be  attaified,  since  this  must  be  the  result  of  a  petceptiao 
of  its  primary  sense,  and  of  the  Buccessiiw  afeeps  of  deiivaition ; 
and  this  brings  us  lo  that  branch  of  lexkography  which  is  most 
closely  connected  with  meotal  philosophy,  md  which  accordiiigly 
presents  the  greatest  difficulties. 

The  Tanions  sigm£cations  of  any  given  word  1i>eiitg  the  out- 
ward signs  of  the  association  of  the  same  number  of  ideas  in  the 
minds  of  those  *wbo  expressed  them  tlnrough  the  instrmnentality 
of  that  word ;  4tnd  this  association  not  being  arbitrary,  but  for 
the  most  part  the  'resuh  of  iitvoluntary  'mental  laws,  it  is  evident 
that  the  natural  arrangement  of  the  meaoiags  most  follow  tke 
same  order  as  that  in  which  the  ideas  were  associated ;  and  that 
consequently  the  business  of  the  lexioographer  camiot  be  well 
peHbrmed  without  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  which 
regulate  this  association.  On  this  subject  the  two  fe^its  which 
may  be  regarded  as  certain  ave,  first,  that  sensible  ideas  pre- 
cede those  of  reflection ;  and,  secondly,  that  while  words  which 
were  originally  signs  of  physical  notions  are  habitually  employed 
to  designate  purely  intellectual  conceptions,  the  opposite  process 
very  rarely,  perhaps  never,  occurs.  That  the  chronological  order 
of  the  significations  of  words  is  identical  with  tBe  philosophical, 
we  'regard  as  a  neoessary  inference  itoxn.  these  general  principles ; 
though  there  arie  various  reasons  which  prevent  us  from  demonstrate 
ing  this  in  particular  cases.  The  literature  of  any  country,  eveo 
when  complete,  does  not  include  the  wbsileof  its  language ;  but  we 
possess  only  portions  of  that  of  Rome,  and  of  its  earliest  periods — 
the  most  important  to  our  present  purpose — merely  a  few  nnocm- 
nected  fragments.  Besides,  although  the  laws  of  associatioB  are 
universal,  yet  every  nation  is  placed  in  circumstances  to  someextent 
peculiar  to  itself,  which  modify  the  action  of  those  laws  upon 
the  mimlT  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  lexioo- 
grapher should  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  history,  laws, 
and  manners  of  the  people  whose  language  he  undertakes  to 
explain ;  for  without  this  preparation  he  will  not  only  be  unable 
to  give  a  correct  account  of  many  of  the  most  important  words, 
but  will  fail  to  detect  the  modifying  influence  of  circumstances 
upon  the  general  laws  of  association ;  an  influence  whidi  is  often 
too  recondite  to  be  traced  by  even  the  most  perfect  Attainable 
knowledge  of  a  foreign  and  ancient  nation. 

That  there  was  need  then  of  a  Latin  Dictionary  whicii  should 
exhibit  the  results  of  modem  philology  cannot  be  denied,  and 
Dr.  Freund  conferred  a  real  service  upon  classical  literature  by 
the  production  of  his  '  Worterbuch  der  Lateinischen  Sprache,* 
the  publication  of  which  was  began  in  1834  and  completed  in 
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1&45.  In  the  latter  yicar  was  publidhed  also  the  second  and 
concluding  volume  of  an  abridgment  of  this  "work  by  the  aut^Mnr, 
with  the  title  ^  Gesammtworterbnch  der  Lateiaiachen  Sprscbe 
zom  Schul-  und  Privat-Gebrauch/  Notwithstanding  Dr.  Erennd's 
views  xespecting  *  the  end'  of  lexicography,  to  n^hich  ire  have 
already  referred,  and  to  which,  we  believe,  mnst  be  ascribed 
much  that  detracts  from  the  value  of  his  wock,  his  Dictionary 
is  one  of  great  practical  utility.  He  has  made  coasiderable  im- 
provements in  exegesis,  and  has  plaeed  this  branoh  of  lesdoo- 
graphy  on  a  firm  and  scientific  foradatton,  thoi^h  xather  by  hk 
method,  than  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has  applied  it ;  has 
plan  of  subdividing  the  longer  articles  is  olear,  and  well  adapted 
to  assist  the  student  in  gaining  a  general  *view  of  the  whole  ;  the 
gmmmatical  information  is  extensive,  if  myt  always  of  the  most 
philosophical  kind,  iK>r  expressed  in  the  most  perspicuous  terms ; 
and  in  etymology  and  the  .analysis  of  words,  he  is  samewhat  in 
advanoe  of  his  predecessors,  while  he  himself  is  considerably 
behind  the  foremost  modem  philologists.  The  principal  draw- 
back on  these  high  and  varied  ^ccellencies  is  that  he  has : at- 
tempted too  much  ;  mere,  in  fact,  than  can  be  expected  of  any 
lexicographer ;  and  which  in  part  would  be  of  donbtfnl  utility 
even  if  it  were  practicable.  To  this  we  ^nmgt  add  a  tendency 
to  verbosity,  which  the  author  shares  with  so  many  of  hns 
countrymen ;  a  want  of  carefulness  and  consistency  in  minute 
matters ;  and  a  fondness  for  hair-splitting,  which  sometimes  leads 
him  to  make  fanciful  distinctions. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  Dr.  Fj«nnd-s  labours  have  attracted 
great  attention,  and  undoubtedly  the  compiler  oi  a  similar  woi^ 
in  any  country,  who  should  neglect  it,  must  be  either  highly 
presumptuous,  or  possessed  of  extraordinary  endowments.  But 
this  is  altogether  a  di£fef ent  thing  from  making  a  servile  trans^ 
lation  of  it.  The  opinion  we  expressed  in  a  former  vohmie  of 
the  *  Quarterly  Review '  in  reference  to  Grreek  L^oons,  is  qnite 
as  true  of  Latin  Dictionaides : — 

*We  assert  unhesitatingly  that  no  scholarship  hbwever  high,  no 
experience  however  tried,  no  knowledge  of  Greek  and  German  how- 
erer  accurate,  can  translate  successfully  a  Greek  and  German  into  a 
Greek  and  English  Lexicon.  It  is  a  literary  impossibility.* — Vol.  Ixxv. 
p.  303. 

This  impossibility,  however,  has  been  substantially  tried  in 
the  first  two  works  named  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  the 
former  of  which  is  taken  from  the  abridgment,  the  latter  from 
the  larger  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Frennd.  We  say  substantially ^ 
because  although  both  Mr.  Riddle  and  Dr.  Andrews  have,  be- 
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sides  substituting  English  for  German,  introduced  something  of 
their  own,  have  corrected  a  few  of  the  typographical  and  odier 
errors  of  the  original  works,  and  have  now  and  then  ventured  to 
differ  from  their  German  prototype,  yet  their  works,  so  far  from 
containing  a  single  essential  feature  which  is  not  borrowed  from 
Dr.  Freund's,  are  in  fact,  for  the  most  part,  slavish  translations 
of  his  Dictionaries.  Both  publications  are  striking  instances  oi 
the  injudiciousness  of  the  attempt ;  although  it  might  perhaps  be 
objected,  and  to  some  extent  we  fear  with  truth,  that  the  faflures 
before  us  are  rather  attributable  to  the  absence  of  high  scholar^ 
ship  and  accurate  knowledge  of  German,  than  to  the  inherent 
impossibility  of  the  task. 

Dr.  Smith's  *  Latin-English  Dictionary,'  like  the  other  two,  i^ 
said  to  be  *  based '  (in  part  at  least)  on  Dr.  Freund's  Worter- 
buch  ;  but  displays  throughout  that  perfect  grasp  of  the  subject^ 
without  which  independence  or  originality  is  impossible.  Recogr- 
nizing  the  merits  of  the  German  work,  and  even  availing  faimselj 
of  the  assistance  afforded  by  the  American  version  of  it,  he  treats 
Dr.  Freund  as  an  equal  ally,  not  as  a  master.  Hence  while  thd 
works  of  Mr.  Riddle  and  Dr.  Andrews  carefully  preserve  the  faulty 
of  their  originals,  to  which  they  superadd  no  small  number  of  theij 
own,  that  of  Dr.  Smith  is  distinguished  by  the  selection  of  al 
the  truly  useful  portions  of  Dr.  Freund's  Worterbuch ;  by  grca 
improvements  tlnroughout,  especially  in  the  arrangement  of  th^ 
materials  ;  by  many  additions  of  a  general  as  well  as  of  a  par 
ticular  kind ;  and,  in  short,  by  that  pervading  spirit  of  critica 
knowledge  which  gives  a  character  of  artistic  unity  to  the  entir< 
book,  while  it  is  the  best  guarantee  for  the  accuracy  of  eacl 
separate  article. 

Mr.  Riddle,  we  think,  made  an  unfortunate  choice  when  h( 
resolved  to  *  found  *  his  Lexicon  upon  the  Gresammttcdrterhuch  o 
Dr.  Freund  in  preference  to  the  larger  book.  In  the  abridgmen 
the  author  has,  it  is  true,  corrected  many  errors  contained  in  hi 
larger  dictionary  (though  he  has  also  committed  others  fron 
which  the  latter  is  free),  and  has  made  some  additions  of  a  usefu 
kind ;  these  advantages,  however,  are  a  poor  compensation  fo 
the  omission  not  merely  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  quotations-^ 
for  some  of  these  may  very  well  be  spared — but  of  almost  all  thj 
precise  references  to  authors.  Mr.  Riddle  has  also  scrupolouslj 
followed  him  in  his  repulsive  plan  of  abbreviation,  the  spaci 
gained  by  which  could  far  better  have  been  sav6d  by  a  somq 
what  less  *  open '  method  of  printing. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  possibilitj 
of  converting  a  Latin-German  Dictionary  into  a  good  Latin 
English  one  by  mere  translation,  it  will  be  universally  admilte 
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that  it  at  least  requires  a  thorough  knowledge  of  German,  and 
very  great  care  on  the  part  of  the  translator.  Mr.  Riddle  and 
Dr.  Andrews  are  wanting  in  one  or  both  of  these  indispensable 
conditions,  as  we  will  proceed  to  show.  For  the  sake  of  brevity, 
we  shall,  in  quoting  from  the  various  works  before^  us,  denote 
Mr.  Riddle's  Lexicon  by  R,  Dr.  Andrews'  by  A,  and  Dr. 
Smith's  by  S. 

Under  miles,  the  passage  from  Ov.  Her.  xi.  48,  in  which 
Canace,  speaking  of  the  birth  of  her  first-born,  says,  ^  rudis  ad 
partus  et  nova  miles  eram,'  R.  translates  Neuling,  novice^  by  *  a 
freshman,  new-comer,'  than  which  pothing  could  be  more  absurd. 

Catulina :  Hundefleisch,  dog's  fleshy  R.  translates  *  dogs'-meat,' 
which  means  meat  given  to  dogs,  and  is  therefore  a  mistransla- 
tion of  both  the  German  and  the  Latin. 

Commalaxo,  vbllig  erweichen,  to  soften  completely ^  is  rendered 
*■  to  soak  completely,  to  make  quite  soft  or  mild,'  R.  The 
absurdity  of  this  is  the  more  glaring,  as  in  the  passage  of  Varro 
which  contains  the  word,  it  is  employed  figuratively,  the  object 
being  patrem.  * 

Divortium:  (II.)  Scheidepunkt,  Scheideort,  Scheideweg: 
point  or  place  of  separation^  point  where  a  road  branches  off:  d. 
aquarum,  d.  i.,  die  Wasserscheide,  that  is^  the  watershed  (a 
term  which  is  now  generally  employed  to  designate  a  tract  of 
country  which  separates  the  head  waters  of  adjoining  river 
systems),  R.  translates,  *a  point  of  separation  or  divergence; 
place  where  two  roads  meet :  d.  aquarum,  i.  e.  of  a  river  into 
branches ! ' 

Hastile :  Lanzenschaft,  the  shaft  of  a  spear y  is  translated,  ^  the 
whole  body,  or  force  of  the  hastati  (collectively),*  R.  The  ludi- 
crous absurdity  of  this  blunder  is  rendered  more  striking  by 
what  follows.  The  quotation  given  in  illustration  of  this  meanij^ 
is  from  Cicero ;  hastili  niras^  i.  e.  ^  (Scaevola)  leaning  upon  iRSi, 
whole  body  of  the  hastati  collectively.'  Then  comes,  *  II.  Meton. 
(pars  pro  toto),  a  spear,  javelin.'  So  that  '  the  whole  body  or 
force  of  the  hastati  collectively'  is  a  part  of  ^  a  spear  or 
javelin.' ! ! 

But  our  limits  warn  us  to  bring  these  examples  of  ignorance 
and  carelessness  to  a  conclusion,  and  out  of  the  numerous  in- 
stances which  we  have  collected,  we  can  find  room  for  only  one 
more. 

Subscriptio :  d.  Unterzeichnung  eines  Dokumentes,  the  signature 
of  a  document^  R.  renders,  *'  the  contents  of  a  document  subscribed 
or  annexed  thereto.'  We  leave  our  readers  to  apply  this  in- 
terpretation to  the  quotation  given  in  support  of  it :  ^  literae 
publicae  sine  subscriptione.' 
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Dr.  Andrews'  Lexicon  is  by  no  means  a  fitvoorable  specimen 
of  transladon,  though  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  somewhat  bettei 
than  Mr.  Riddle's.  The  following  egregious  blunders  are  quoted 
from  it  in  Dr.  Smith's  preface : — 

Alcyoneus :  ein  gutes  Heiloiittel  gcgen  Flecken  im  Gesicht, 
that  iS)  '  a  good  remedy  for  spots  or  freckles  on  the  facCy  A. 
translates  *  a  good  remedy  for  white  specks  in  the  eyes* 

Alimentarius :  die  Brotevertheilung  (sic)  unter  die  Armen 
betreffend,  A.  renders  ^  in  the  armyj  instead,  of  ^  among  the 
poor/ 

Longaeva:  die  Alte,  the  old  tcoman/  is  translated  ^  age '  by  A< 

We  subjoin  two  or  tiiree  additional,  instances  of  mistranslatioi] 
out  of  a  vast  number  which  we  have  met  with  ouraelyes. 

Evigilo :  etsi  nobis,  qui  id  aetatis  sumns,  erigilatum  [fere]  eaK\ 
tamen  de  posteris  nostris  sollicitor,  obgleicb  wir  fiir  unsere 
Person  ausgesorgt  haben,  although  we  have  done  caring  for  our* 
selves^  Cic.  Rep.  3,  28  (it  should  be  29),  is  quoted  and  ti^nslated 
by  A.  as  follows:  ^  etsi  nobis  evigilatum  fere  est,  tamen,  &€.. 
although  we  have  taken  care  of  ourselves.' 

LuBciosus :  der  in  der  dammerung  oder  bei  Lichte  nicht  siebt^ 
blodsichtig,  that  does  not  see  in  the  twilight  or  by  candle^ligkt\ 
dim-^htedj  A.  translates  thus  :  ^  that  can  see  in  the  dusk,  boi 
not  in  lamp-li^t,  diransighted,  moon-eyed,  purblind  ;'  in  whic^ 
definition  we  know  not  what  most  to  wonder  at,  its  carelessnessj 
its  prolixity,  or  itsi  absurd  inconsistency. 

Ordino :  cupiditates  improbas  ordinare,  in  Reihe  und  Glie« 
aufstellen,  hinter  einander  folgen  lassen,  to  draw  up  in  rank  ani 
JUe^  to  let  one  follow  after  another^  is  rendered  by  A.  '  to  arrai^e| 
draw  up  in  order  of  battle  ! ' 

We  have  selected  these  examples  because,  for  the  most  par^ 
they  afford  evidence  not  only  of  inaccurate  translation,  but  (^ 
the  excess  of  carelessness  which  could  overlook  such  gro^ 
absurdities  and  contradictions* 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  larger  questions  of  etymology,  definij 
tion,  and  arrangement.  The  shortest  and  most  satisfactoij 
method  of  exhibiting  the  respective  merits  of  the  Lexicon! 
before  us  will  be  to  give  specimens  q£  particular  words,  but,  io\ 
the  sake  of  brevity,  we  omit  gei^rally  the  quotations,  and  shal 
consider  each  author  as  accountable  for  the  contents  of  his  boc^ 
without  reference  to  Dr.  Freund. 

^  [AcHSudo,  ^,  9.  a.  To  coin  more,  to  coin  to,  to  add :  tres  minas  aj 
Plaut.  Merc.  2,  3,  96].'— R.  j 

**  Ac-cudo,  Sre,  v.  a,  lit.  To  strike  or  stamp  upon,  to  coin  (of  gold,  cj 
cudo)  :  henee  metaph.  to  add  more  to  a  sum  of  money :  tres  mimj 
accudere  etiam  possum,  et  triginta  fiant,  PL  M^rc.  2,  3,  9S.' — A, 
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^  Ac-«udo,  Sre,  3.  v.  a.  lit.  to  ham$Mr  to^  u  e.  to  fmten'  one  piece  of 
metal  to  (mother  by  forcing ;  hence,  to  add  to :  jam  dantcir  teptem  et 
Tiginti  miDae :  at  ego  tres  minmi  accudere  etiam  powum,  ut  triginta 
went,  PL  Merc.  2,  3,  96.'— S. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  superiority  of  Dr.  Smith's 
explanation  over  the  other  two  ;  and  the  quotation  as  given  by 
Andrews  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  gross  carelessness  which  pervades 
ius  Lexicon. 

'Is,  Sa,  td  (from  the  old  Oreeh  pron,  i  or  U)  T.  A)  Gen. :  J9fe,  she^ 

itj  the  scone  person  or  thing Also  with  verbs  in  the  first 

nd  second  person B)  Esp,  1)  Id  (n.)  is  frequently  used 

nbstantivelyy  and  so  toith  a  gen [Under  this  are  placed  the 

adrerbs  eo  and  cd]  2)  Adj. Z)  It  is  used  unth  a  gubsiantive 

w  the  same  number j  gender^  and  case,  although  it  refers  to  another 

vord. It  also  frequently  agrees  with  a  suOstantive  which 

immediately  fr)llows  the  relative  qui,  quae,  quod It  is  often 

ffdimdant  before  qui,  quae,  quod ;  particularly ,  id  quod  is  used  for 

<iw)(l It  is  sometimes  apparently  redundant  after  substan- 

fe«* It  is  sometimes  redundant  after  the  relative 

4)  Et  is  (ea,  id),  isque  (eaque,  idque),  and  that,  and  indeed,  and 
ietides,  and  what  is  more,  and  in  addition  to  that ;  and  nee,  is  (ea,  id), 

^  that  not,  and  indeed  not,  not  that  indeed 5)  It  is  used 

Mead  of  the  pron,  recipr II.  Meton.  A)  The  same,  that, 

^  num  {woman,  etc. ),  the  one,  that  one,  etc.,  m  a  correlative  of  qui, 

^e^  quod Also  with  verbs  m  the  first  person. 

B)  1)  Su^  (a  man,  woman^  etc),  of  such  quality  or  hind,  of  such  a 
^mre,  so  disposed,  etc 2)  Adj.  ....  '— R. 

^  Is,  8a,  id,  pron.  [1,  Ic]  He,  she,  it ;  this  or  that  man,  woman,  thing 

Of  the  first  person Of  the  second  person 

In  cottnection  with  a  noun When  is,  ea,  id,  would  stand  in 

^  same  case  with  the  relative,  it  is  usually  omitted ;  when  the  relative 

precedes,  it  is  sometimes  employed  for  the  sake  of  emphasis 

(Collected  with  que  and  quidem,  it  serves  to  enhance  a  preceding  idea. 

It  is  sometimes  used  instead  of   the  reflexive    pronoun. 

It  is  sometimes  placed,  for  greater  emphasis,  after  a  rela- 
te. .....  So,  too,  after  a  participle Made  emphatic  by 

tiie  addition  of  the  demonstr.  particle  pse. &  Esp.  1.  id,  n. 

To  designate  an  idea  in  the  most  general  manner.  .  .  .  [Under  this  are 
placed  Uie  adverbs  eo  and  ^a]  2.  Sometimes  is  refers  to  the  fbllg.  sub- 

^tive,  instead  of  to  the  preceding  relative Sometimes,  for 

^  sake  of  emphasis,  it  is  placed  in  a  seemingly  pleonastic  manner 

>eibre  the  relative,  id  quod It  is  thus  apparently  pleonastic 

tfter  substantives.  ....  It  is  completely  pleonastic  after  the  relative. 
•  .  .  IL  He,  she,  it;  theU  man  or  the  man  (woman,  thing),  the  one, 

W  one,  as  a  correlative  to  qui And  also  in  the  first  person 

....  m.  Such,  of  such  a  sort,  character,  or  quality Adj, 

'-«A. 
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'  Is,  ?a,  id.  (It  is  rendered  emphatic  by  the  suffix  pse),  pron.  (prop, 
used  only  with  reference  to  some  word  jot  clause,  not,  like  the  demon- 
stratires,  to  direct  attention  to  a  thing:  hence  it  is  sometimes' called  a 
/o^ico/ pronoun).   I.  in  connection  with  substantives:  this  or  that .... 

II.  As  a  pronoun,  it  is  usu.  of  the  third  person  :  he,  site,  it 

When  rendered  emphatic  by  et,  the  enclitic  qucj  or  by  its  position, 

it  sometimes  enhances  a  preceding  statement (ii)  Of  the/rs< 

person (iii)  Of  the  second  person 2.  It  is  very 

freq.  used  without  reference  to  any  expressed  substantive,  being  defined 

by  a  relative  clause .  3.  When  is  would  be  in  the  same  case 

as  the  relative,  it  is  usually  omitted But  when  the  relative 

clause  comes  first,  is  is  sometimes  employed  for  the  sake  of  empha^ 
....'..  Sometimes  also  it  is  used  along  with  a  relative  pronoun  for 

the  same  purpose Esp.  with  quod. So,  too,  after 

a  participle III.  In  the  neut,  freq.  u$ed  as  a  subst;  and 

hence  sometimes  with  gen IV.  Sometimes  is  refers  to  the 

follg.  substantive,  instead  of  to  that  which  precedes Y.  Such, 

of  such  a  sorty  character  or  quality • — S. 

These  articles  afford  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  the 
respective  authors  treat  words,  the  explanation  of  which  is 
mainly  grammatical ;  and  again  we  have  no  hesitation  whatever 
in  assigning  by  far  the  highest  place  to  Dr.  Smith.  In  his  accoont 
of  w,  we  see  a  logical  simplicity  of  plan  which  greatly  assists  the 
student  in  comprehending  the  whole  history  of  the  word :  there 
is  no  repetition,  no  needless  and  confusing  distinctions ;  his  views 
are  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  most  philosophical  modern 
grammarians,  and  he  has  avoided  a  gross  blunder  committed  by 
Messrs.  Riddle  and  Andrews.  Both  tell  us  that  is  is  sometimes 
used  instead  of  the  reflective  pronoun ;  which  we  presume  means, 
that  in  the  supposed  cases  the  latter  would  be  the  usual  and 
strictly  correct  construction.  Now  we  unhesitatingly  affirm  that 
such  a  substitution  of  is  for  the  reflective  pronoun  is  contrary  to 
one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Latin  language;  and 
although  it  is  hazardous  to  venture  on  a  universal  negative,  we 
believe  that  no  example  of  that  construction  can  be  found  in 
really  classical  Latin  prose.  The  strict  rule  in  reference  to  the 
use  of  the  reflective  pronoun  is,  that  it  is  employed  to  represent 
the  subject  of  the  verb  belonging  to  the  sentence  or  clause  ol 
which  it  forms  a  part,  and  that  only.  But  where  the  context  is 
sufficient  to  obviate  any  ambiguity,  this  rule  is  relaxed  so  far  as 
to  admit  of  the  use  of  the  reflective  pronoun  as  the  representativt 
of  the  subject  of  a  clause,  closely  connected  with  that  in  whicl 
the  pronoun  occurs,  usually  of  the  principal  sentence ;  and  whid 
subject,  according  to  the  strict  rule,  ought  to  be  expressed  ii 
the  dependent  clause  by  some  form  of  is.     Hence  in  such  case 

th< 
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the  reflective  pronoun  is  often  sabstitnted  for  is;  and  this,  no 
doubt,  has  occasioned  the. blunder;  for  our  authors — or  rather 
Dr.  Freund,  whom  they  blindly  follow — ^r^arding  the  exceptions 
as  the  rule,  logically  enough  treat  examples  of  the  rule  as  if  they 
were  deviations  from  it.  In  fine,  instances  of  the  use  of  the 
reflective  pronoun  where  strict  syntax  requires  is  are  common 
enough ;  but  where  strict  syntax  requires  the  reflective  pronoun 
is  is  never  employed,  at  least  not  in  classical  prose.  It  will  be 
found  that  in  every  one  of  the  examples  cited  by  R.  and  A.  in 
support  of  their  statement,  is  is  the  pronoun  required  by  the 
strict  rule,  and  that  in  most  of  them  the  reflective  pronoun  would 
scarcely  be  admissible  at  all. 

The  statements  respecting  the  grammatical  construction  of 
verbs  and  conjunctions  are  very  meagre  in  Riddle ;  confused, 
ill-expressed,  and  often  incorrect  in  Andrews ;  and  generally  the 
reverse  of  all  this  in  Smith,  who  displays  clear  logical  pre- 
cision, combined  with  fulness,  and,  in  some  cases,  considerable 
originality  of  investigation. 

*  Arceo.  II.  To  ward  or  keep  o/T,  prevent ;  absoL,  with  ah,  rarely 
with  a  simple  abl Rarely  vnth  ace,  of  the  thing,' — R. 

*  Arceo.  2.  To  prohibit,  restrain  access  to  a  thing,  to  keep  or  hold 
off,  to  keep  at  a  distance :  constr.  abs.  aliquem,  c.  ab,  the  simple  AbL, 
poet,  also  c,  dat,' — A. 

*  Arceo.  To  keep  or  hold  off,  to  keep  at  a  distance,  to  prevent, 
Constr. :  the  word  representing  what  is  kept  off,  is  put  in  the  ace,  (or 
nom,  to  the  pats,) :  that  which  is  guarded  is  represented  by  the  abl, 
either  with  or  without  ab ;  poet.  aJso  by  the  dat. ;  and  sometimes 
it  is  not  expressed  at  all.  Sometimes  also  the  construction  is  reversed ; 
that  which  is  kept  off  being  represented  by  the  abl,,  and  that  which  is 
guarded  by  the  acc,^ — S. 

Dr.  Freund  lays  great  stress  upon  what  he  calls  the  *  chrono- 
logical element '  of  lexicography,  and  which  is  illustrated  in  his 
work  by  the  following  classification  of  Latin  literature :  *  1.  Ante- 
classical,  from  the  oldest  fragments  to  Lucretius  and  Varro. 
2.  Classical,  from  Cicero  and  Caesar  to  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and 
the  younger  Pliny,  inclusive.  3.  Post-classical,  from  that  time 
to  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  The  classical  Latinity,  again,  is 
divided  into  (a)  Ciceronian,  (b)  Augustan,  (c)  post- Augustan.' 
Dr.  Smith  has  very  wisely  disregarded  this  arbitrary  and  perfectly 
useless  system,  which  has  been  implicitly  adopted  by  Messrs. 
Riddle  and  Andrews.  Even  assuming  that  the  classification  is 
correct  and  s^erviceable,  we  see  no  advantage  in  making  it  an 
integral  part  of  the  separate  articles,  either  by  direct  statement, 
as  in  Andrews,  or  by  the  still  more  objectionable  method  of 
brackets,  parentheses,  single  stars,  double  stars,  &c.  &c.,  which 
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renders  Mr.  RickUe^s  Lexicon  so  repulsive  a  book  to  use.  Surely 
it  would  be  suf&deiit  to  prefix  to  the  Dictionary  a  list  of  authors 
arranged  according  to  liiis  system,  and  then  the  quotations  under 
each  article  would  of  themselves  enable  the  student  to  refer 
every  word  to  its  proper  dass.  The  scheme,  moreover,  is  exe- 
cuted so  carelessly  and  inconsistently,  in  Dr.  Andrews'  Dic- 
tionary at  least,  as  to  deprive  the  statements  of  all  authority. 
Thus  under  mitis,  it  is  remarked,  *  quite  classical  only  in  the 
trop.  signif.'  We  are  therefore  rather  surprised  to  find  quoted, 
in  illustration  of  the  ^  literal '  meaning,  passages  from  Virgil, 
Ovid,  and  Horace,  who  are  thus,  for  the  first  time,  we  should 
suppose,  excluded  from  the  classical  canon!  A  still  more  ex- 
traordinary Instance  of  this  absurdity  occurs  under  vicis,  where, 
after  exemplifying  the  first  meaning  (A.)  by  quotations  from  the 
last-named  authors,  and,  in  an  adverbial  sense,  by  others  from 
Caesar  and  Cicero ;  and  the  signification  (B.)  by  passages  from 
Cicero,  Tacitus,  and  Ovid,  we  learn  at  last,  under  II.,  that  that  is 
*  the  class,  signif.  of  the  word.' 

Dr.  Freund  frequently  states  that  certain  words,  or  certain 
uses  of  words,  *  are  not  in '  particular  authors.  This,  too,  we 
regard  as  useless,  even  when  coiTect ;  but  it  is  manifest  that  such 
statements  cannot  be  relied  upon,  for  they  must  mostly  be  derived 
from  Indexes,  Special  Lexicons,  &c.,  the  infallibility  of  which 
will  not  be  assumed  by  any  one  who  has  much  acquaintance  with 
them.  Accordingly,  on  comparing  several  articles  in  which 
these  assertions  are  made  with  the  corresponding  articles  in  Dr. 
Smith's  Dictionary,  we  find  them  flatly  contradicted  and  dis- 
proved. 

In  the  etymological  department,  Freund  has  unfortunately  often 
taken  for  his  guide  a  fellow-countryman,  who  represents  the 
dreamy  fancifulness  of  his  nation,  rather  than  the  sound  phi- 
lology for  which  it  is  also  distinguished.  This  is  Doderlein, 
whose  writings  contain  .scarcely  anything  of  value.  Dr.  Freund 
seems  to  have  at  last  begun  to  suspect  that  in  following  Doder- 
lein he  was  likely  to  be  led  astray ;  and  hence  there  are  com- 
paratively few  references  to  him  in  the  latter  portion  of  his  Dic- 
tionary. Under  this  prolific  head  we  can  only  afibrd  two  or 
three  examples. 

*  Amoencs the  etym.  is  dub. :  ace.  to  D5d.  contrt  from 

aDimoenus,  like  Camoenae  from  Canimoenae ;  as  it  were,  anuoo  laxaodo 
idoneus.' — ^A.     *  Uncerfain :  perhaps  from  almus,  Schw/ — R. 

The  old  Latin  grammarians  might  be  searched  in  vain  to  find 
^  more  preposterous  derivation:  Andrews  does  not  positively 
adopt  it,  but  the  fact  of  his  inserting  it,  proves  that  he  did  not 

^         jconsider 
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consider  it  altogether  inadmissible.  We  cannot  understand  why 
diere  should  be  any  difficulty  at  all,  except  what  arises  from  the  dis- 
pontion  especially  dereloped  in  etymologists,  to  overlook  what 
is  obriofis  in  the  search  after  the  recondite :  *  Most  probably/ 
says  Dr.  Smith,  and  we  agree  with  him,  *  am-oenuSj  from  amo  : 
the  termin.  oerms  is  uncommon,  but  it  may  be  an  older  form 
of  tut**.* 

Obscurus '  According  to  Dod.  from  obscultus,  as  a  collat. 

form  of  occultu9,  and  accordingly  orig.  covered  over,  covered.* — A. 
*  Ob^eu-TUSj  perh.  connected  with  the  root  of  <rjcoroc  and  aiciL^ — S. 

Ihvitus. — no  etymology  given  by  A.  or  R.  *  In-vx-tus  from  vel 
or  VOL,  root  of  voloy  by  a  contraction  similar  to  that  which  takes  place 
lA  the  2d  pers.  sing,  of  the  pres.  indie.  iTis  for  vdKsJ — S. 

TbAcIdo.  '  To  ctti  to  pieces f  to  butcher,  &c.  perh.  first  used  of  cattle, 
although  the  etymology  assumed  on  that  ground  by  £>dd«  [u  e,  taums 
and  caedo]  is  very  dub.' — ^A.  No  derivation  given  by  K.  '  TrCic 
(stem  of  tmx)  and  caedo  :  to  kill  cntelly^  to  slaughter ^  &c.' — S. 

The  simplicity  of  the  latter  etymology  must  at  once  comm^ad 
itself  to  every  mind. 

Mr.  Riddle  and  Dr.  Andrews  have  hardly  made  any  use  of 
comparative  philology  in  explaining  and  illustrating  the  origin 
of  Latin  words ;  while  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  the  comparison 
of  Latin  words  with  their  representatives  in  the  cognate  languages 
forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  features  in  his 
work.  We  can  only  find  space  for  two  or  three  samples  of  this 
mode  of  illustratii^  the  origin  and  connexion  of  Latin  words : — 

AifiMA.  <  [Root  AN. :  cf.  Sans,  aw,  "  to  breathe,"  whence  anila  "  the 
wind ;"  Gr.  Ayefjiog ;  Goth,  uz-cmoy  "  to  breathe  oot,  expire.**  Perh. 
the  orig.  root  was  VAir,  whence  came  vannu^,  ventus,] ' 

AifSER.  '[Sans,  kansa;  Gr.  x^v;  O.  H.  G.  kmts ;  Germ,  gans; 
Eog.  gander^  goose.  The  Latin  anser  has  lost  the  A,  like  odi  compared 
with  hassen,  hate.']  * 

Ansa.  *  [Prob.  connoted  with  Sans,  iskdy  ^^  a  handle,"  and  Lilt,  asa : 
the  insertion  of  n  Is  not  unusual :  cf.  mensis  with  Sans,  tndsa^  and  ensis 
with  Sans,  asi."]* 

CaesAkies.  *  [Sans,  kesa  (hair),  whence  the  names  Kaeso  and  Caesar.]  * 

Cand£o.  ^  [Prob.  the  same  root  as  the  Saas.  ktmy  ^'  to  shine,"  and 
perh.  eonnectcii  with  ya^^cin^  yarot.  It  may  possibly  be  connected  with 
caleo ;  cf.  pando  and  palam,  scando  and  scala.]  * 

CiPtJT.  <  [Sans,  kapdla ;  Gr.  KEt^oKii ;  Goth,  nauhith ;  Germ,  haupt ; 
Eng.  head.]  (Hence  It.  capo ;  Fr.  chef;  Eng.  chief:  aTso  Fr.  achever^ 
since  cetput  in  the  Eomance  languages  signifed  the  end,  as  well  as  the 
beginning,  of  a  thing.) ' 

CRiPUScth^UM.  *  [Crepus-cuium  is  a  diminutive  of  which  the  root 
i^pears  in  the  Sans,  kskapet^  ^  night ;"  Gr.  Kvi^Q ;  the  Sabine  creper  ; 
and  the  Pers.  shab.] ' 
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In  that  portion  of  a  Dictionary  which  relates  to  terms  connected 
with  science,  art,  antiquities,  &c.,  and  thus  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  an  encyclopaedia,  it  is  evident  that  something  more  is  necessary 
on  the  part  of  the  lexicographer  than  an  acquaintance  with  the 
grammar  and  philology  of  the  language.  In  truth  the  knowledge 
requisite  for  the  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  whole  index  of 
Latin  words  is  so  varied,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
single  scholar  has  ever  possessed  more  than  portions  of  it ;  and 
although  the  modem  lexicographer  may  be  greatly  assisted  by  the 
labours  of  his  predecessors,  if  he  knows  how  to  use  them,  yet  he 
is  quite  as  likely  to  be  misled  if  he  implicitly  relies  upon  them. 
For  the  satisfactory  execution  of  this  department.  Dr.  Smith  has 
qualifications  far  superior  to  those  which  either  Mr.  Riddle  or 
Dr.  Andrews  can  be  supposed  to  possess.  As  the  Editor,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  author,  of  that  series  of  '  Classical  Diction- 
aries '  which  has  given  him  an  European  reputation,  he  has  long 
been  familiar  with  the  views  of  the  best  modem  scholars  on  all 
subjects  connected  with  classical  antiquities ;  and  the  results  of 
this  are  manifest  in  almost  every  page  of  his  *  Latin  Dictionary.* 
As  strictly  professional  knowledge  is  required  for  the  due  expla- 
nation of  words  relating  to  Medicine  and  Natural  History,  Dr. 
Smith  has  procured  the  assistance  of  a  gentleman  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  those  sciences,  and  this  portion  of  the  work  has  been 
written  by  Mr.  Henfrey,  the  professor  of  Botany  in  King's  Col- 
lege, London.  The  following  examples  will  show  how  terms 
have  often  fared  at  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Andrews  and  Riddle  : — 

Intestinus  :  '  intestinum,  and  intestina,  a  gut,  the  guts^  intestines^ 
entrails  in  the  abdomen  (whereas  exta  denotes  the  inwards,  or  large 
viscera  contained  in  the  thorax).' — A.  *  The  guts,  intestines  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen ;  whilst  exta  are  the  intestines  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  abdomen.^ — R.  *  The  guts,  intestines,  entrails,  the  hwer 
portions  of  the  alimentary  canal* — S. 

The  gross  inaccuracy  of  the  two  former  definitions  consists  in 
what  is  said  about  exta;  and  cannot  be  understood  without 
quoting  the  explanations  given  of  that  word. 

Exta  :  *  the  nobler  internal  organs  of  the  body  (such  as  the  heart, 
lungs,  liver).* — A.  *  The  entrails :  especuxUy  the  hearty  lungs,  liver,  etc.* 
— R. 

So  that  according  to  Andrews  the  liver  is  contidned  in  ^  the 
thorax ;'  and  according  to  Riddle,  the  heart  and  lungs  are  in  ^  the 
upper  part  of  the  abdomen.'  I 

Laeotomus:  *  The  chord  of  a  segment  of  a  circle.^ — A.  *  The 
segment  of  a  circle* — R.  *  Lit  the  cutter  on  the  left;  a  line  in  a 
sun-dial' — S. 
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The  first  definition  is  not  perhaps  absolutely  incorrect,  bat  it 
is  too  general ;  the  reader  would  infer  from  it  that  laectomuSy 
instead  of  being  a  strictly  technical  term,  was  the  name  of  all 
chords  of  se^rments  of  circles ;  while  the  second  is  a  gross 
blunder ;  for  Vitruvius  expressly  calls  laeotomus,  a  line^  ^  linea 
parallelos.' 

Semunciarius  :  ^  Amounting  to  a  half-ounce  (one  twenty-fourth  of 
an  as) :  semunciarium  tantum  ex  unciario  fenus  factum,  one  twenty^ 
fourth  per  cent,  a  month,  or,  ace.  to  our  mode  of  computation,  one-half 
per  cent,  a  year,* — A. 

We  need  not  quote  the  article  from  Riddle,  as  it  is  almost 
literally  identical  with  this. 

*  Amounting  to  one  twenty-fourth  of  an  ns,  or  of  any  unit :  semun- 
ciarium, &c.,  interest  reduced  from  one-twelfth  of  the  capital  to  one 
twenty-fourth^  i.  e.  ahout  four  per  cent.  (v.  Smith's  Ant.  527.)' — S. 

The  absurdity  of  the  former  explanation  had  long  since  been 
pointed  out  by  Niebuhr.  If  needy  Romans  ever  enjoyed  such 
facilities  for  making  use  of  the  money  of  the  richer  classes,  as  is 
implied  in  so  low  a  rate  of  interest  as  one  half,  or  even  as  one 
per  cent.,  they  made  a  nearer  approach  to  practical  Communism 
than  any  other  people  with  whom  history  makes  us  acquainted ; 
and  they  must  have  been  very  hard  to  satisfy  indeed,  if  they 
still  made  *  secessions '  to  the  Sacred  or  any  other  Mount. 

Our  next  quotations  must  be  from  Andrews  and  Riddle  only, 
as  they  relate  to  words  which  are  omitted  by  Dr.  Smith : — 

^  Proper  names^  he  says, '  are  not  inserted,  since  the  short  account 
of  them  that  can  he  given  in  a  Dictionary  of  this  kind  is  of  no  value  to 
scholars,  while  they  occupy  valuable  space  and  inconveniently  increase 
the  size  of  the  book.' 

.  There  will,  we  dare  say,  be  various  opinions  on  this  point, 
though  we  entirely  agree  with  him ;  but  it  would  at  least  be  better 
to  omit  proper  names  altogether,  than  to  give  such  accounts  of 
them  as  are  furnished  by  Messrs.  Riddle  and  Andrews. 

Anticyra  :  '  An  island  in  the  Sinus  Maliacus.* — A,  *  An  island 
in  the  Aegean,  near  the  Sinus  Maliacus.' — R. 

In  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Geography,  satisfactory  reasons 
are  assigned  for  believing  that  there  were  three  towns  of  this 
name  in  ancient  Greece,  but  all  on  the  mainland.  One  of  them 
is  situated  on  a  peninsula  on  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  this  is 
incorrectly  described  as  an  island  by  Pliny  and  Gellius ;  but 
no  one  has  ever  supposed  that  the  Thessalian  Anticyra,  which  is 
the  one  referred  to  by  A.  and  R.,  was  an  island.     Dr.  Smith 
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says  it  is  ^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spercheus ;'  some  maps  place  it 
on  that  river,  several  miles  inland. 

EuPHORiON  t  *  An  obscure  tragic  poetj  bam  at  Chalets  J — A.  *  An 
obscure  tragedian  qf  Gkaicvs^'^^. 

The  person  so  contemptuously  dismissed  by  our  authors  was 
neither  obscure  nor  a  writer  of  tragedy ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  very  eminent  ornament  of  the  Alexandrine  school  daring  one 
of  its  most  floi&rishing  periods.  No  less  than  nineteen  separate 
works  of  his  are  enumerated ;  and  his  poems  found  many  ad- 
mirers and  imitators  among  the  Romans. 

Halaesa  :  *  A  town  on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily  J* — A.  and  R. 

It  is  on  the  northern  coast. 

HiMERA :  *  A  river  of  Sidly^  which  divides  into  ttco  branches,  of 
which  the  northern  one  is  now  called  Fiume  Grande,  and  the  southerm 
Fiume  Salso* — A. 

So  also  R.,  though  not  verbally  identical.  This  absurd  notion 
of  the  same  river  flowing  in  two  contrary  directions  from  its  very 
source  was  entertained,  or  at  least  mentioned,  by  some  of  the  old 
geographers;  but  we  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  a  mere  fable,' 
which  it  is  disgraceful  to  any  modem  author  to  adopt. 

M  ARRTJCiN I :  *  A  people  ef  Italy ^on  the  coast  ofLatium,  ftear  the  river 
Atemus^  whose  chief  city  was  TeateJ — A.  *  A  people  on  the  coast  of 
Latium^  between  the  Frentani  and  the  river  Atemtis,  &c.' — E. 

The  liver  Atemus  falls  into  tiie  Adriatic,  on  die  shores  of 
which  also  the  Frentani  dwelt :  how  then  the  Marrucini,  who 
dwelt  between  the  Atemus  and  the  Frentani  could  have  occupied 
the  coast  of  Latium^  on  the  opposite  side  of  Italy,  those  oisdy  can 
explain  who  see  no  difficulty  in  understanding  bow  a  river  can 
flow  north  and  south  at  the  same  time« 

The  length  to  which  we  have  already  carried  our  comments 
obliges  us  to  stop.  Those  who  may  wish  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  inaccurate,  vulgar  English  of  Dr.  Andrews, 
of  his  American  orthography,  of  his  illogical  collocation  of  sen- 
tences, of  his  inconvenient  deviations  from  strict  alphabetical 
arrangement,  of  his  omissions  of  important  words  and  sigm- 
fications  of  woids,  in  which  last  defect  Mr.  Riddle  is  a  fellow- 
offender,  must  examine  the  books  for  themselves ;  and  the  more 
closely  they  are  acrntiiused  the  more  they  wiH  be  foond  ta  be 
careless  translations  of  origiimls  which  are  themselves  very  far 
from  being  suck  Dictianaries  o€  the  Z^atin  language  aa  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  in  the  present  condition  of  phUology. 

Of  Dr.  Smith's  wock  we  had  still  much  to  say.     hi  particular, 

we 
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fre  should  be  glad  to  have  pointed  out  the  admirable  character 
of  the  articles  on  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  present  in  a 
condensed  shape  the  results  of  the  inquiries  of  the  most  profound^ 
philologists  of  Europe.  That  the  book  is  capable  of  improvement 
is  needless  to  be  said,  and  we  hope  the  author  will  imitate  the 
example  of  Messrs.  Liddell  and  Scott,  who,  bj  correcting  defects 
in  successive  editions,  have  brought  their  '  Greek  Lexicon '  to  a 
state  approaching  perfection ;  but  the  work  in  its  present  form  is 
still  the  production  of  a  man  of  strong  understanding  as  well  as 
of  a  genuine  scholar,  and  nobody  needs  fear  that  in  relying  upon 
its  authority  he  will  be  betrayed  into  adopting  absurdities.  It  is 
incomparably  the  best  *  Latin-English  Dictionary '  in  our  lan- 
guage, whether  we  regard  its  adaptation  to  the  modem  require- 
ments of  classical  studies ;  the  judgment  displayed  in  its  plan, 
the  philosophical  knowledge  of  language  everywhere  manifested 
in  it;  the  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  researches  of  the 
most  recent  philologists,  grammarians,  and  archaeologists ;  or 
lastly,  the  minute  accuracy  in  the  correction  of  the  press.  The 
abridgment  has  been  made  under  the  immediate  superintendence 
of  the  author,  and  is  an  excellent  adaptation  of  the  larger  work 
for  the  use  of  younger  students,  with  some  additions  for  their 
special  advantage.  We  sincerely  envy  those  who  enjoy  the  assist- 
ance of  a  book  so  infinitely  superior  to  any  which  existed  in  our 
own  school-boy  days. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Ouvres  de  Frangois  Arago^  Secretaire  Perpituel 
de  VAeademie  des  Sciences^  public  d'apree  son  ordre  sous  la 
direction  de  M*  J^  A.  Barral. — Notices  Biographiques.  3  vols* 
Paris,  1854-1855. 

2.  The  Works  qf  Henry^  Lord  Brougham.  Lives  of  Philosophers 
of  the  time  of  George  III,     London  and  Glasgow,  1855. 

A  REGULATION,  which  dates  from  1666,  imposed  upoja 
the  Perpetual  Secretaries  of  the  French  Institute  the  obli- 
gation to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  members  who  died.  The  Bio- 
graphical Notices  of  M.  Arago  chiefly  consist  of  the  essays 
which  he  addressed  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  his  official 
capacity.  The  new  title  accords  better  with  the  contents  of 
these  volumes  than  the  primitive  appellation — Ehges — which 
usage  has  sanctioned ;  for  they  are  not  declamatory  panegyrics, 
but  sketches  of  the  lives,  characters,  and  works  of  the  philosophers 
they  celebrate.  Fontenelle,  who  was  the  first  upon  whom  the 
duty  devolved,  set  the  good  example,  Condorcet  followed  it; 
and  though  it  did  not  require  the  authority  of  these  great  names 
to  show  that  facts,  whether  personal  or  scientific,  had  a  higher 
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interest  than  fulsome  verbiage,  yet  the  skill  with  which  they 
executed  their  task  gave  a  reputation  to  the  ^loffcs  of  the  French 
Academy  which  has  stimulated  succeeding  secretaries  to  aspire 
to  the  excellence  of  the  original  masters.  Such  addresses  never- 
theless are  in  their  very  nature  laudatory.  When  the  grave  has 
recently  closed  over  a  colleague,  when  his  family  has  supplied 
the  materials  for  his  life,  when  his  bosom  friends  are  among  the 
auditors,  when  the  express  intention  of  the  performance  is  to  do 
^im  honour,  the  portrait  may  be  a  likeness,  but  it  must  inevitably 
be  a  flattering  one.  Voltaire  paid  G)ndorcet  the  compliment  of 
;3aying,  that  he  wrote  of  his  brother  philosophers  like  a  king 
writing  the  history  of  his  subjects.  He  was  a  monarch,  how- 
ever, who  assumed  the  language  of  the  courtier.  M.  Arago 
sometimes  excuses  himself  for  hinting  a  fault  by  the  remark 
that  he  is  composing  a  biography  and  not  a  panegyric.  The 
apology,  considering  the  slight  occasions  upon  which  he  offers 
it,  is  itself  a  proof  how  small  a  latitude  of  censure  was  allowed. 

This  amiable  tenderness  for  the  reputation  of  deceased  acade- 
micians is  excused  by  the  circumstances.  It  is  merely  necessary 
that  we  should  be  on  our  guard  against  it.  But  M.  Arago  had 
partialities  which  had  not  the  same  justification.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  he  could  do  otherwise  than  feel  the  vast  im- 
portance of  mathematics  as  the  handmaid,  and,  in  many  respects, 
the  mistress  of  science.  Yet  as  his  own  inclination  was  for  prac- 
tical philosophy,  as  all  his  discoveries  were  in  this  department, 
and  as,  though  a  good,  he  was  not  a  great  geometrician,  his 
tendency  was  to  undervalue  mathematical  studies.  In  spite  of 
his  eulogies  on  the  Laplaces  and  Poissons,  this  cannot  escape 
the  notice  of  any  one  who  reads  his  works  in  their  integrity. 
His  bias  shows  itself  plainly  enough  in  his  estimate  of  Newton  ; 
and  here  we  come  in  contact  with  another  of  the  propensities  which 
disturbed  his  judgment.  He  was  intensely  naticmal,  eager  to  claim 
for  his  country,  upon  the  most  insignificant  grounds,  the  credit 
i>f  discoveries  which  did  not  belong  to  it ;  and  if  from  time  to 
time  he  did  justice  to  individual  foreigners,  it  never  prevented 
his  detracting  from  th6  merits  of  more,  or  even  when  he  could 
venture  upon  it,  his  denying  them  altogether.  To  such  an 
extent  did  he  carry  his  patriotic  mania — ^for  patriotic  he  doubdess 
believed  it  to  be — that  he  maintained  that  Lagrange  was  exclu- 
sively a  Frenchman,  because  he  had  a  mixture  of  French  blood 
in  his  veins, — Lagrange  that  was  bom  in  Italy,  and  his  father 
jAud  mother  before  him ;  who  was  entirely  educated  there,  and 
had  never  set  foot  in  France,  except  once  as  a  visitor,  until  he  was 
fifty  years  of  age.  M.  Arago's  treatment  of  Franklin  in  the  eloge 
«of  Volta  is  a  characteristic  specimen  of  the  kind  of  reasoning  by 
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which  he  endeavoured  to  lower  the  fame  of  strangers  and  usurp 
it  for  his  countrymen. 

The  study  of  the  phenomena  of  electricity  in  the  18th  century 
led  early  to  the  conjecture  that  it  was  identical  with  lightning. 
Mr.  Grey  had  expressed  this  opinion  in  1735,  and  the  Abbe 
Nollet  with  more  precision  in  1748.  Franklin  a  year  later 
showed  the  particulars  in  which  the  agencies  agreed  in  far 
greater  detail  and  with  more  philosophic  exactness  than  any  of 
his  predecessors.  Both,  he  remarked,  gave  light;  both  were 
conducted  by  metals ;  both  were  attended  by  noise ;  both  were 
destructive  of  life.  In  the  midst  of  these  similarities  he  fixed 
his  attention  upon  a  single  property  of  electricity  which  had 
never  been  shown  to  belong  to  lightning,  and  which  would  serve 
as  an  experimentum  crude  to  test  the  truUi  of  the  theory.  When 
a  pointed  piece  of  metal  was  brought  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  body  chained  with  electricity,  the  electric  fluid  was  attracted 
to  the  point,  giving  out  light  in  its  passage.  If  then  he  could 
present  such  a  point  to  a  thunder-cloud,  and  the  result  ensued, 
it  would  for  ever  set  the  question  at  rest  He  proposed  that 
upon  the  top  of  a  high  tower  a  sentry-box  should  be  placed,  from 
which  should  rise  an  iron  rod  twenty  or  thirty  feet  long.  This 
would  attract  the  electricity  from  the  cloud,  and  if  the  bottom  of 
the  rod  was  fastened  in  anon-conducting  substance,  which  should 
prevent  the  fluid  from  getting  away,  the  fire  which  the  iron  drew 
from  the  heavens  might  in  turn  be  drawn  from  the  iron  by  hold** 
ing  a  piece  of  wire  close  to  it.  As  no  building  existed  at  Phila- 
delphia whi^  was,  in  his  opinion,  sufficiently  lofty  for  the  purpose, 
he  published  the  suggestion  before  he  had  tested  it.  His  writings 
on  the  subject  attracted  considerable  attention  in  France,  and  M. 
Dalibard  resolved  to  try  the  experiment  He  erected  a  rod  of 
iron  forty  feet  long  upon  some  high  ground  at  Marlay.  Having 
occasion  to  leave  home,  he  instructed  an  old  dragoon  in  the 
course  to  be  pursued  if  a  thunder-clap  occurred.  It  came  on  the 
10th  of  May,  1752,  and  the  soldier  presenting  the  wire  to  the  rod 
drew  spark  after  spark.  He  sent  in  haste  for  the  parish  priest  to 
witness  the  phenomenon ;  the  priest,  for  fear  of  arriving  too  late, 
ran  with  all  his  might ;  the  people  beholding  him  rushing  along 
at  the  top  of  his  speed,  imagined  that  the  dragoon  had  been  killed 
by  the  Ughtmng,  and  followed  close  upon  the  heels  of  their 
pastor  that  they  might  gaze  upon  the  tragedy.  The  emotion  ex- 
cited among  the  ignorant  villagers  was  not  greater  than  that 
which  was  felt  in  the  educated  world  when  the  intelligence  was 
received. 

Franklin,  ignorant  of  what  was  passing  in  France,  had  a 
month  later  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  same  results  by  a  dif- 
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ferent  method.  To  supply  the  want  of  an  eminence,  he  with 
singular  ingenuitj  made  use  of  a  kite  with  a  sharp  wire  jnrojectiiig^ 
from  its  upper  end  to  attract  the  electricitj,  the  string  being  the 
conductor  to  convey  it  downwards.  As  silk  ribbon  is  a  non- 
conductor, he  had  a  short  length  of  it  next  his  hand  to  prevent 
the  fluid  from  passing  into  his  body,  and  at  the  point  where  the 
ribbon  was  joined  to  the  string  he  fas^ned  a  key.  Accompanied 
by  his  son,  whom  alone  he  had  admitted  into  the  secret,  knowing' 
that  failure  would  expose  him  to  ridicule,  he  went  upon  a  c<nn- 
mon  during  a  thunder-storm  and  flew  his  electrical  kite,  if  there 
had  chanced  to  have  been  spectators  of  the  scene,  ^y  would 
have  supposed  that  the  man  bad  gone  out  to  amuse  his  boy,  and 
would  have  wondered  that  he  should  have  chosen  such  weather 
for  the  sport.  They  would  never  have  suspected  that  in  the 
hands  of  Franklin  the  toy  of  the  child  was  a  grand  instrument  of 
philosophical  experiment,  and  that  he  was  about  to  draw  down 
with  it  Ughtning  from  the  clouds, — so  sublime  are  the  purposes  to 
which  genius  can  turn  the  most  insignificant  objects !  No  result 
ensued  at  first,  and  he  was  beginning  to  despair,  when  he  saw  the 
loose  fibres  of  the  string  moving  towards  an  erect  position.  At 
this  familiar  sign  that  electricity  was  present,  he  put  his  knuckle 
towards  the  key  and  drew  a  spark.  G>llecting  from  his  apparatus 
a  quantity  of  the  fluid,  he  tried  wil^  it  all  the  usual  electrical 
experiments.  His  case  was  complete,  and  in  the  ecstacy  of  his 
delight  he  must  have  felt,  as  he  walked  home  with  his  kite,  much 
as  if  he  himself  had  taken  its  place  in  the  heavens. 

The  fame  which  his  discovery  obtained  for  him  throughout 
the  whole  of  Europe  was  exceedingly  great  The  applause  which 
attends  the  first  announcement  is,  in  a  case  like  this,  the  jvstest 
measure  of  the  magnitude  of  the  feat,  for  it  is  before  men  have 
grown  familiarised  with  an  idea  that  they  are  most  sensible  of 
the  acuteness  of  the  conception,  which  when  the  novelty  has  worn 
off  iq>pears  an  obvious  deduction.  The  simplicity  of  the  truth  is 
no  indication  that  it  was  easy  to  grasp,  *  Whenever,*  said 
Chladni,  ^  you  attempt  to  raise  the  least  comer  of  the  veil  in 
which  Nature  envelopes  herself,  she  invariably  answexs  No! 
No!  No!' 

Let  us  now  see  the  colour  which  M.  Arago  has  given  to  the 
discovery.  *  The  first  views  of  Franklin  on  the  analogy  of  elec- 
tricity and  lightning  were,  like  the  previous  ideas  of  Nollet,  only 
simple  coi^ectnres.  The  sole  difference  between  the  two  philo- 
sophers was  therefore  reduced  to  a  project  of  experiment,  of 
which  Nollet  had  not  spoken,  and  which  appeared  to  promise 
conclusive  ailments  for  or  against  the  hypothesis.*  This  'sole 
difference,'  of  which  M.  Arago  makes  so  little  account,  waa  the 
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grand  difficulty  to  be  overcome.  The  resemblances  between 
lightning  and  electricity  were  too  obvious  to  escape  attention, 
and  the  idea  had  in  fact  occurred  independently  to  three  or  four 
persons.  ^  If  any  one,'  said  Nollet,  ^  would  undertake  to  demon- 
strate the  notion,  it  would,  well  supported,  please  me  much.' 
It  was  just  here  that  he  broke  down,  lie  could  neither  see  what 
was  the  single  link  wanting  to  complete  the  chain,  nor  how  to 
supply  it.*  Electricity  was  the  rage  of  the  day,  and  not  one  of 
its  numerous  students  could  hit  upon  the  method  any  more  than 
himself.  The  sole  difference  between  Franklin  and  the  rest 
resolved  itself  therefore  into  this — that  he  did  that  which  nobody 
else  could  do.  The  famous  experiment  of  Pascal  was  a  kindred 
case.  When  the  air  was  drawn  by  the  piston  bom  the  pipe  of  a 
pump,  and  the  water  from  the  well  rose  up  to  take  the  place  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  cause  assigned  was,  that  nature  abhorred  a 
vacuum.  As,  however,  the  wateir  would  not  rise  above  34  feet, 
it  was  necessary  to  assume  that  the  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum  only 
extended  to  that  height.  The  question  was  in  this  state  when 
Toricelli  showed  that  the  effect  had  nothing  to  do  with  height, 
and  was  solely  regulated  by  the  weight  of  the  liquid.  Thus 
mercury  beiag  13(  times  heavier  than  water,  its  rise  in  a  tube 
was  less  in  the  same  proportion,  or  about  30  inches  instead  of 
34  feet.  Thence  he  inferred  that  it  was  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  upon  the  fluid  which  forced  it  into  the  vacuum,  and 
that  the  amount  of  this  pressure  was  to  be  measured  by  the 
weight  it  supported.  His  conclusion  was  vehemently  contested 
when  Pascal  devised  his  experimentum  crucis^  and  compelled  con- 
viction. Since  the  higher  we  ascend  in  the  atmosphere  the  less 
air  we  have  above  us,  its  pressure  must  diminish  as  we  go  up- 
wards, and,  if  the  explanation  of  Toricelli  was  true,  would  not 
support  the  same  amount  of  water  or  mercury  as  at  a  lower  level. 
At  the  request  of  Pascal,  his  brother-in-law  M.  Perier  carried 
the  instrument  contrived  by  Toricelli,  and  which  was  a  rude  form 
of  the  present  barometer,  up  the  Puy-de-Dome,  a  mountain  in 
Auvergne,  and  the  mercury,  in  exact  accordance  with  the  theory, 
continued  to  fall  with  the  upward  progre&s  of  the  experimentalist. 
The  thought  was  less  recondite  than  the  grand  conception  of 
Franklin,  but  experience  has  shown  that  these  crowning  ideas, 
which  are  the  toudistone  of  great  sci^itific  truths  and  remove 
them  from  the  region  of  plausible  conjecture  into  that  of  indis- 
putable fact,  can  only  be  reached  by  very  superior  minds,  and 

•  The  Abbe  Nollet  was  not  even  positWe  hi  the  truth  of  his  conjecture.  With 
just  philoeof^ic  caution  he  said,  that  the  ntany  points  of  analogy  made  him  he^n 
tobeiieveiji  the  identity  of  the  agencies.  ^ 

no 
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no  one  has  attempted  to  deprive  Pascal  of  the  credit  wbicb  he 
gained  bj  his  discovery.  That  he  was  a  Frenchman  shields  him 
from  the  disparaging  comments  of  M.  Arago,  who  has  not  found 
it  requisite  to  remark  that  the  ^  sole  difference  between  him  and 
Toricelli  was  reduced  to  a  project  of  experiment.' 

But  M.  Arago  does  not  only  speak  slightingly  of  Franklin's 
device ;  he  adds,  that  it  was  almost  useless,  because  it  had  already 
been  tried  when,  as  Caesar  relates,  the  spears  of  the  Roman  soldiers 
in  Africa  appeared  on  fire  after  a  storm  ;  had  been  tried  on  no* 
merous  occasions  when  Castor  and  Pollux  were  seen  by  the 
sailors  on  the  metallic  points  of  the  masts  ;  had  been  tried,  again, 
in  certain  countries,  such  as  Frioul,  where  the  sentinels,  to  de- 
termine when  it  was  needful  to  ring  the  bells  to  advertise  the 
people  that  a  storm  was  approaching,  held  a  halberd  upright  on 
the  ramparts  and  observed  if  any  sparks  were  produced.  M. 
Arago  introduces  his  comments  with  the  phrase — *  Sans  porter 
atteinte  a  la  gloire  de  Franklin,'  but  the  spirit  of  his  remarks 
belies  *  the  qualification,  nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  how  the 
most  notable  contribution  which  the  celebrated  American  made 
to  science  can  be  proved  to  be  almost  useless  without  detracting 
from  his  fame.  His  French  critic  does  not  attempt  to  show  that 
the  circumstances  he  adduces  were  known  to  philosophers,  or 
that  the  true  interpretation  had  ever  been  put  upon  them.  Had 
it  been  so,  indeed,  the  experiment  of  Franklin  would  not  have 
created  a  sensation  throughout  Europe  and  covered  him  with 
glory.  The  demonstration  was  not  less  necessary  at  the  time, 
because  anterior  and  overlooked  facts  have  since  been  brought  to 
light,  which,  if  their  significance  had  been  understood,  would 
have  led  to  a  similar  conclusion.  They  take  as  little  from  the 
splendour  as  from  the  utility  of  Franklin*s  discovery.  Infinite 
must  be  the  familiar  phenomena  which,  had  we  the  cunning  to 
apply  them,  would  establish  some  mighty  law  of  nature,  and  which 
require  no  more  skill  to  observe  than  it  required  in  the  Roman 
soldiers  of  Africa  or  the  sentinels  of  Frioul  to  see  the  sparks  on 
their  spears.  Not  the  less,  we  may  safely  assert,  will  be  the 
credit  of  the  philosopher  who  shall  demonstrate  through  their 
«id  some  lofty  principle  of  science  which  has  baffled  every  one 
besides  himself  to  confirm.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that 
the  entire  system  of  lightning-conductors  had  been  unconsciously 
applied  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  A  line  of  sharp  spikes 
ran  the  whole  length  of  the  gilded  roof,  which  again  com- 
municated with  the  metal  pipes  that  conveyed  the  rain-water 
into  the  cisterns  in  the  court.  Nothing  could  be  better  con^ 
trived  for  the  protection  of  the  building,  which  thus  escaped 
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being  struck  daring  a  thousand  years,  in  spite  of  its  exposed 
sitoatioD,  and  the  magnitude  and  frequency  of  the  storms  of 
Palestine. 

*  Whether  it  was/  M.  Arago  continues,  after  his  mention  of 
Castor  and  Pollux  and  the  fire  on  the  spears,  ^  that  several  of 
these  circumstances  were  unknown,  or  that  they  were  not  thought 
demonstrative,  some  direct  trials  appeared  necessary,  and  it  is 
to  onr  countryman  Dalibard  that  science  is  indebted  for  them. 
Franklin  did  not  realise  the  same  experiment  by  means  of  a  kite 
till  a  month  later.     Lightning-conductors  were  the  immediate 
consequence.     The  illustrious  American  philosopher  hastened  to 
proclaim  it'     From  the  statement  of  M.  Arago  that  several  of 
the  circumstances  were  unknown,  it  might  be  inferred  that  all 
were  not,  and  his  narrative  implies  that  the  direct  experiments 
were  suggested  by  these  preceding  occurrences.     Nothing  of  the 
kind  was   the  case.     The  only  hint  received  by  Franklin  was 
that  which  his  own  sagacity  supplied.     The  next  observation  of 
M.  Arago  surpasses  in  disingenuousness  all  the  rest.     Who,  on 
reading  that  science  was  indebted   for  the    experiments  to  M. 
Dalibard,  and  that  he  outstripped  Franklin  by  a  month,  would 
divine  that  the  former  merely  followed  the  published  directions^ 
of  the  latter,  and  that  the  honest  Frenchman  prefaced  the  account 
of  the  trial  at  Marlay,  which  he  addressed  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  by  the  sentence,  *  Eji  suivant  la  route  que  M. 
Franklin  rums  a  trac^y  j'ai  obtenu   une   satisfaction  complete,' 
and  concluded  his   paper  by   saying  that  the  more  Franklin's 
labours  on  electricity  were  studied,  the  more  apparent  it  would 
become  how  greatly  Natural  Philosophy  was  obliged  to  him. 
iTie  debt  which  science  owed  to  M.  Dalibard  for  his  experiments, 
when  he  followed  the  road  which  Franklin  had  tmced  out  for  him, 
was  little  moie  than  that  which  it  owed  to  M .  Perier  when  he 
carried  the  barometer  by  the  direction  of  Pascal  up  the  Pnj -de- 
Dome.     Even  in   acknowledging  that  the  illustrious  American 
hastened  to  reconunend  lightning-conductors  as  the  immediate 
^consequence  of  the  experiment,  M.  Arago  does  him  less  than 
justice,  for  with  that  acute  perception  with  which  he  was  gifted 
hi*  mind  foresaw  the  practical  fruits  of  the  principle  before  it 
Was  put  to  the  proof,  and  in  that  very  essay  which  was  the  guide 
of  M.  Dalibard  in  his  trial  at  Marlay,  the  great  philosopher 
bad  written : — *  If  these  things  are  so,  may  not  the  knowledge  of 
this  power  of  points  be  of  use  to  mankind  in  preserving  houses, 
choFches,  ships,  &c.,  from  the  stroke  of  lightning,  by  directing 
OS  to  fix  on  the  highest  parts  of  those  edifices  upright  rods  of  iron 
tnade  as  sharp  as  a  needle,  and  gilt  to  prevent  rusting,  and  from 
the  foot  of  those  rods  a  wire  down  the  outside  of  the  building  into 
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the  ground^  or  down  round  cme  of  the  shrouds  of  a  ship,  ttid  down 
her  side  till  it  reaches  the  water?  Would  not  these  pointed  rods 
probably  draw  the  electrical  fire  silently  out  of  a  cloud  before  it 
came  nigh  enough  to  strike,  and  thereby  secure  us  from  that  most 
sudden  and  terrible  mischief?' 

The  tenor  of  the  whole  passage  of  M.  Arago  is  to  show  that 
the  merit  was  in  conjecturing  the  identity  of  Ughtning  and  elec^ 
tricity,  and  not  in  proving  it.  The  honour,  he  conceives,  will 
then  belong  to  a  Frenchiuui,  the  Abb^  Nollet.  If  the  first  ex- 
perimenter is  to  carry  away  the  credit,  it  is  still,  as  any  one 
would  suppose  from  his  narratiye,  a  Frenchman,  M.  Dalibard, 
who  is  entitled  to  the  crown.  The  original  conjecture  proceeded, 
on  the  contrary,  from  Mr.  Grey,  and  to  Franklin  belongs  the 
whole  glory  of  the  demonstration.  There  never  was  a  case 
which  less  required  an  abatement  to  be  made  from  the  pojmlar 
judgment.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  tribute  which  success 
sive  discoverers  have  gathered  from  nature  is  handed  over  in  the 
lump  to  the  fortunate  philosopher  who  extorts  the  crowning 
secret*  But  the  name  of  Franklin  is  associated  with  precisely 
that  which  he  accomplished,  and  with  nothing  that  in  any 
way  belonged  to  his  predecessors.  A  passage  which  he  once 
addressed  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  has  proved  curiously  prophetic 
even  after  united  Europe  had  for  a  century  allowed  his  claim,  and 
he  seemed  for  ever  secure  from  the  injuries  of  hostile  detraction. 
*  Jealousy  and  envy  deny  the  merit  or  the  novelty  of  your  inven- 
tion; but  vanity,  when  the  novelty  and  merit  are  established, 
claims  it  for  its  own.  One  would  not,  therefore,  of  all  faculties 
or  qualities  of  the  mind,  wish  for  a  friend,  or  a  child,  that  he 
should  have  that  of  invention ;  for  his  attempts  to  benefit  mankind 
in  that  way,  however  well  imagined,  if  they  do  not  succeed, 
expose  him,  though  very  unjustly,  to  general  ridicule  and  omi- 
tempt ;  and,  if  tl^y  do  succeed,  to  envy,  robbery,  and  abuse.* 
M.  Arago  has  employed  both  weapons  on  the  same  occasion — the 
jealousy  which  depreciates  merit  and  the  vanity  which  claims  it. 

♦  •  The  ancients,'  M.  Arago  well  remarks,  *  had  a  taste  or  rather  a  paasioii  fbr 
the  marvellous,  which  even  made  them  oblivious  of  the  sacred  duty  of  gratitude. 
See  them,  for  example,  gathering  into  a  group  the  lofty  actions  of  a  great  number 
of  heroes,  of  whom  they  have  not  even  condescended  to  preserve  the  name,  aad 
endowing  with  their  deeds  the  single  person  of  Hercules.  The  succession  of  ages 
has  not  made  us  wiser.  The  public  of  our  day  takes  ejqual  delight  in  nuzjag  vs^ 
fable  with  history.  In  every  department,  and  above  all  in  that  of  science^  they  love 
to  create  Herculeses.  In  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar  every  astronomical  discovery  is  due 
to  Herschel.  The  theory  of  the  planetary  movements  is  identified  wiUi  the  naae 
of  Laplace,  and  hardly  a  thought  is  bestowed  upon  the  admirable  labours  of 
I^Alembert,  Clairaut,  Euler,  and  Lagrange.  Watt  is  the  exclusive  inventor  of  the 
steam-engine,  and  Chaptal  has  furnished  the  chemical  arts  with  the  whole  of  the 
prolific  and  ingenious  processes  which  insure  their  prosperity.' 
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The  fault  is  habitual  to  him  wherever  oadonal  or  personal  pre^ 
jodices  interrene,  and,  with  all  respect  far  his  great  abilities  and 
tttsnmettts,  the  interests  of  truth  compel  us  to  declare  that  there 
lui  seldom  on  such  conjunctures  been  a  less  candid  and  more 
insidioQs  historian  of  science. 

The  ffogee  of  Fontcnelle  were  addressed  not  merely  to  the 
narrow  circle  of  philosophers,  but  to  the  entire  world  of  educated 
men.    He  related  no  more  of  science  than  could  be  made  intel- 
ii^ble  to  persons  who  were  not  scientific,  and  on  one  occasion 
told  his  aodi^ice  that  the  attention  he  asked  from  them  was  the 
<ame  that  it  was  necessary  to  give  to  the  romance  of  the  Princess 
of  Cleves  if  they  wished  to  appreciate  its  beauty  and  follow  the 
intrigae.    Coodorc^  less  polished  and  felicitous  in  his  compo- 
sition, was  yet  careful  to  keep  within  the  depth  of  his  hearers. 
^ He  did  not,'  says  M.  Arago,  *  commit  the  fault  of  presenting 
tbem  with  too  savoury  food — with  food  that  would  not  have  been 
accepted.'     M.  Arago  himself  aspired  to  break  through  the  narrow 
^^oonds  which  custom  had  imposed,  and  to  give  such  an  M^count 
of  the  works  and  discoveries  of  the  academicians  of  whom  he 
treated  as  might  enter  into  a  professional  history  of  science.    The 
iooreased  number  of  persons  who  studied  Natural  Philosophy,  he 
tlioQght,  invited  the  experiment     To  a  great  extent  be  has  been 
'^utetifttl.     He  was  gifted  with  a  particular  talent  for  rendering 
^e  tbstruser  truths  of  science  into  popular  language,  and  of  re- 
dodng  intricate  questions  to  their  simplest  elements.     He  was 
tlias  enabled  to  make  much  intelligible  which  would  have  been 
f^inart  to  the  multitude  in  less  skilful  hands.     Where  the  subject 
i^lf  was  on  a  level  with  the  general  comprehension,  he  well  nigh 
^xhattsted  it  and  left  little  or  nothing  to  desire,  of  which  the  life 
^  Watt  is  an  admirable  example.     But  his  biographies  were  read 
Wore  a  miscellaneous  a^embly ;  it  was  necessary  above  all  to 
^^  his  audience  with  him,  and  it  is  evident  that,  like  Condorcet, 
^  was  often  careful  not  to  offer  food  which  the  less  learned  part 
of  the  crowd  were  as  unable  to  taste  as  to  chew  and  digest.     This, 
^  oor  opinion,  is  no  demerit.     It  is  important  to  win  sympathy 
^  the  public  at  large  for  the  cultivators  of  science,  and  to 
^ord  it  the  clearest  conception  that  the  nature  of  the  case  admits 
^  the  additions  which  each  discoverer  has  made  to  knowledge, 
^  of  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  mankind.     If  Natural 
I^hilosophy  is  honoured  only  of  her  children,  they  will  lose  even 
^  portion  of  that  reputation  which,  next  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
P^usuit,  has  hitherto  been  their  chief  reward.     Nor  can  it  be 
tioubted  that  these  popular  eulogiums   have  often  stimulated 
jOQthful  ardor  and  brought  fresh  recruits  into  the  ranks.     The 

philosopher. 
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philosopher,  by  stooping  to  the  listener,  has  constantly  raised  him 
to  the  level  of  philosophers. 

To  the  last  there  were  many  who  preferred  the  compendioas 
biographies  of  Fontenelle  to  the  elaborate  narratives  of  M.  Arago. 
It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  ground  of  this  opinion.  Whether 
for  the  purposes  of  present  instruction,  or  as  materials  for  future 
historians,  precise  details  are  incomparably  more  valuable  than 
the  most  elegant  generalities.  Nay,  if  the  fuller  task  was  not 
performed  at  the  mom'ent,  it  would  never  in  numerous  cases  be 
accomplished  at  all,  not  to  say  that  the  Perpetual  Secretary  is  often 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  views  and  modes  of  working  of  a 
colleague  with  whom  he  has  lived  in  constant  intercourse,  which 
would  be  lost  entirely  to  the  next  generation  if  the  old  method 
was  revived. 

There  were  others  who  wished  to  separate  the  philosophy  from 
the  philosopher,  and  who  objected  to  details  in  an  official  Sloffe  of 
his  life  and  habits.  Unless  n\en  of  science  are  to  be  an  excep* 
tion  to  the  interest  which  always  attaches  to  distinguished  per- 
sons, this  severity  of  plan  could'  only  result  in  depriving  the 
world  of  much  that  is  entertaining  and  instructive.  Characteristic 
traits  are  here  engraved  at  the  moment  by  the  fond  hand  of  friend- 
ship which  would  otherwise  remain  unrecorded  till  they  were  for- 
gotten. How  painfully  do  the  antiquaries  of  future  generations 
dig  in  the  dust  for  fragments,  and  mourn  over  gaps  or  fill  them 
up  with  conjectures,  when  contemporaries  could  have  sketched 
with  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen  every  portion  of  the  edifice  ! 
The  volumes  of  M.  Arago  attest  how  valuable  in  numerous 
instances  are  these  personal  reminiscences  ;  and,  though  they  had 
no  further  use,  they  at  least  gratify  that  instinctive  curiosity 
which  a  great  discovery  creates  to  know  something  of  the  dis- 
coverer. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  first  ^iagie^  that  of  Fresnel,  which  was 
read  l^fore  the  Academy  in  July,  1'830,  M.  Arago  apologises  for 
his  want  of  literary  skill,  devoted  as  he  had  hitherto  been  to 
researches  which  were  purely  scientific.  Naturally  eloquent, 
however,  he  soon  became  as  conspicuous  for  the  manner  as  fen: 
the  matter  of  his  notices.  His  reputation  rather  injured  than 
improved  his  composition ;  and  there  is  more  simplicity  and  less 
efibrt  in  his  early  than  in  his  later  biographies.  In  his  desire 
to  be  attractive  he  acquired  a  habit  of  forcing  into  his  service 
smart  sayings  trom  anas  and  jest-books,  and  which  usually  laboured 
under  the  twofold  disadvantage  of  being  hackneyed  and  inappro- 
priate. These  errors  of  taste,  though  thinly  scattered,  leave  a  dis- 
agreeable impression,  and  there  is  no  rule  of  criticism  so  impera- 
tive 
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five  as  that  which  forbids  the  attempt  to  graft  upon  one  style  an 
ornament  which  can  only  harmonise  with  another.  The  more  the 
populace  is  appealed  to,  the  greater  becomes  the  danger  of  this 
unnatural  combination.  No  man  stood  less  in  need  of  such 
artifices  than  M.  Arago,  for  he  was  always  a  thorough  master  of 
his  subject,  and  of  that  lucidity  of  expression  which  is  its  best 
embellishment. 

The  number  of  persons  whose  lives  have  been  written  by  M. 
Arago,  the  vast  variety  of  subjects  upon  which  he  touches,  the 
large  range  of  his  scientific  discussions,  involving  topics,  many 
of  them  very  abstruse,  drawn  from  the  whole  field  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  render  it  impossible  to  follow  him  with  advantage 
through  the  contents  of  these  volumes.  It  will  give,  we  believe, 
a  jhster  idea  of  their  interest  and  importance  if  we  confine  our- 
selves to  a  single  life,  and  leave  our  readers  to  judge  from  this 
abstract  of  the  value  of  the  rest.  Cuvier  enumerated  among  the 
advantages  of  such  biographies  that  they  encouraged  the  young 
to  persevering  labour  by  the  examples  of  success,  and  warned  them 
against  dividing  their  strength  between  too  many  objects  by  the 
examples  of  failure.  The  career  of  Ampere,  for  thirty  years  the 
intimate  friend  of  Arago,  carries  with  it  the  double  lesson.  He 
did  much,  and  would  have  done  a  vast  deal  more  if  he  had  not 
diverged  too  often  into  by-paths  which  led  to  nothing. 

He  was  bom  the  22nd  of  January,  1775,  and  was  the  son  of 
a  merchant  at  Lyons,  who  shortly  afterwards  retired  from  busi- 
ness to  a  small  village  not  far  from  the  city.  Almost  in  infancy, 
and  before  he  had  been  taught  to  make  a  figure,  the  future  philo- 
sopher carried  on  long  arithmetical  calculations  by  means  of 
pebbles  and  beans.  The  extent  to  which  the  mathematical  faculty 
is  sometimes  developed  in  children  is  truly  astonishing.  All 
the  world  knows  how  Pascal  at  twelve  years  of  age,  without  ever 
having  seen  a  work  on  geometry,  or  learnt  more  of  its  nature 
than  what  could  be  gathered  from  the  meagre  definition  of  his 
father — that  it  was  a  method  for  forming  exact  figures 'and  of 
showing  the  proportion  they  bore  to  each  other — ignorant  even 
of  the  very  terms  of  the  science  to  that  degree  that  he  named  a 
circle  a  round  and  a  line  a  bar,  yet  worked  his  way  step  by  step 
in  unaided  solitude  up  to  what  constitutes  the  thirty-second  pro- 
position of  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  and  would  have  proceeded 
further  if  he  had  not  been  detected  by  his  father,  who,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  his  eldest  daughter,  ^  was  terrified  at  the  grandeur  and 
power  of  the  genius  of  Ibas  son.'  The  emotion  of  the  elder  Pascal, 
awe-stricken  as  if  he  had  witnessed  some  portent  of  nature,  calls 
to  mind  the  Pere  Reynau  bursting  into  tears  when  he  heard  the  first 
paper  of  the  great  geometrician  Clairaut,  then  aged  twelve  years 
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and  eigbt  months,  read  at  the  Academy  in  1 724.  An  instance  hardly 
less  wonderful  is  related  bj  M.  Libri*  in  his  admirable  sketch  o€ 
the  life  of  Poisson,  a  man  who  must  be  numbered  among  the  veiy 
first  mathematical  geniuses  which  the  present  century  has  pro- 
duced. At  the  age  of  fifteen,  after  having  in  vain  attempted, 
under  the  auspices  of  his  uncle,  a  medical  practitioner,  for  whose 
profession  he  was  destined,  to  pierce  with  certainty  the  veins  of 
a  cabbagfr-leaf  as  a  first  lesson  in  the  art  of  bleedmg,  he  was 
accidentally  shown  some  algebraical  problems  by  a  fellow-pupil, 
and  although  he  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the  barest  rudi- 
ments of  the  science,  he  solved  them  unassisted.  In  an  instant 
he  had  discovered  his  talent,  and  the  youth  who  would  have  been 
the  laughing-stock  of  the  surgery,  rose  rapidly  by  the  spontaneous 
development  of  an  innate  power  to  a  foremost  place  among  the 
greatest  analysts  of  the  age.  Nothing  can  be  more  singular  than 
the  existence  of  these  dormant  faculties,  which  have  never  been 
exercised,  which  no  previous  habits  appear  to  have  formed,  and 
of  which  the  possessor  himself  is  entirely  unconscious  until  some 
chance  collision  elicits  the  spark. 

Xhe  early  mathematical  efforts  of  Ampere  are  trivial  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  Clairaut,  Pascal,  and  Poisson ;  but  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  performed  an  intellectual  feat  of  another  kind, 
which  is  among  the  most  extraordinary  upon  record.  He  read 
through  in  alphabetical  order  the  whole  of  the  great  French  Ency- 
clopaedia in  20  volumes  folio.  M .  Arago  enumerates  the  contents 
of  the  first  few  pages  of  the  work,  and  his  summary  gives  a  pro- 
digious idea  of  the  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge  whi<:h  could 
lead  a  mere  boy  to  drain  to  the  last  drop  that  vast  storehouse  of 
innumerable  liquors,  light  and  heavy,  nauseous  and  attractive,  and 
the  bulk  of  which  were  more  deadening  than  intoxicating. 

^  At  the  very  outset  the  preposition  d  obliges  the  reader  to  g^pple 
with  nice  grammatical  consideration.^ ;  a&  transports  him  into  the 
Hebrew  calendar ;  abadir  into  the  midst  of  the  mythological  history  of 
Cybele  and  Saturn.  A  single  word,  abaissementy  involves  him  by  turns 
in  algebra,  with  relation  to  the  reduction  of  the  degrees  of  equations ;  in 
the  nautical  art,  with  reference  to  the  dip  of  the  horizon  at  sea ;  and  in 


*  The  fulness  and  accuracy  of  research  displayed  by  this  eminent  man  in  his 
Htstoire  des  Sciences  MathAnatiqves  en  Italie  are  b^ond  all  praise.  No  other  work 
of  the  kind  exists  whidi  is  so  thoroughly  tmstwortby.  It  is  a  real  loss  to  science 
that  it  should  not  hitherto  have  been  completed,  owing,  we  believe,  to  the  cruel  and 
unwarrantable  confiscations  of  the  books  and  papers  of  the  learned  author  at  the 
French  revolution  of  1848.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  that  4t  already  comes 
down  to  the  death  of  Galileo  to  show  that  the  portion  at  present  published  is  of  the 
highest  interest,  and  we  speak  the  sentiments  of  every  lover  of  these  lofty  studies 
throughout  £ur(^,  when  we  express  a  hope  that  the  remainder  will  appear  at  no 
distant  day. 
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beraldry,  wheo  the  term  deeig^tes  the  particular  signs  which  were 
sometimes  added  to  the  arms  of  a  family  to  diminish  their  value  and 
dignity.  Turn  the  page,  and  the  article  abl/i  initiates  you  into  what 
was  most  variable  and  capricious  in  ecclesiastical  discipline.  At  the 
following  word,  abc^Sy  you  are  deep  in  surgery.  To  the  description  of 
the  anatomical  organisation  of  bees  {abeilles),  of  their  food,  reproduc- 
tion, habits,  and  of  the  hierarchical  organization  of  the  swarm,  succeeds, 
almost  without  intermission,  the  explanation  of  the  immortal  and  subtle 
discovery  of  Bradley — of  those  annual  movements  of  tlie  stars  which, 
onder  the  name  of  aberrcUion,  have  demonstrated  that  the  earth  is  a 
planet.  Some  lines  further,  and  you  fall  into  the  abhne  of  cosmogony. 
Abracadabra  finally  plunges  you  into  magic' — torn.  ii.  p.  6. 

The  passion  for  reading  is  usually  strongest  in  youth,  when  all 
things  are  new,  and  when  confidence,  unchastencd  by  experience, 
leads  to  the  belief  that  the  entire  circle  of  knowledge  can  be 
trod.  Dr.  Johnson  said  at  fifty-four  that  it  was  a  sad,  but  true 
reflection,  that  he  knew  almost  as  much  at  eighteen  as  he  did 
then.  Yet,  with  every  allowance  for  this  early  propensity  in 
students 'the  act  of  Ampere  is,  we  believe,  without  example. 
That  he  should  really  have  comprehended  the  whole  of  this 
enormous  miscellaneous  mass  is  absolutely  impossible,  bul  he 
mastered  more  of  it  than  would  readily  be  supposed,  and  used  to 
astonish  his  brethren  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  his  riper 
years  by  repeating  long  passages  from  the  articles  on  Heraldry 
and  Hawking. 

The  Encyclopsedia  suggested  his  first  original  effort.  On 
arriving  at  the  word  languCj  where  he  read  of  the  confusion  of 
tongues  which  arose  at  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel^  he 
was  seized  with  a  desire  to  discover  the  primitive  basis  from 
which  all  the  subsequent  dialects  sprung.  The  end  of  his 
researches  was  that  he  framed  a  language  which  he  conceived  to 
be  similar  in  its  attributes  to  that  which  was  once  universal,  and 
which  he  imagined  perhaps  in  his  juvenile  enthusiasm  would 
become  universal  again.  He  compiled  a  granmiar  and  a 
dictionary  of  which  the  manuscripts  are  preserved, .  and  his 
friends  had  heard  him  recite  fragments  of  poetry  in  a  tongue 
which  was  to  them  like  the  confusion  of  voices  at  Babel,  but 
which  sounded  harmonious.  He  must  have  been  conscious  in 
his  manhood  that  the  project  was  a  youthful  dream,  and  his 
granunar  and  dictionary  were  wisely  left  in  his  desk,  though  he 
had  enough  of  the  love  of  a  parent  for  his  offspring  to  be  charmed 
when  he  discovered  in  the  vocabulary  of  an  African  tribe  words 
which  resembled  his  own.  It  appears  from  the  account  of 
M.  Arago  that  these  lingual  speculations  induced  him  to  master 
Sanscrit,  which  he  held  in  high  estimation. 

2  K  2  Cc^c^ci\o  He 
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He  was  still  in  his  boyhood  when  he  called  upon  the  keeper 
of  the  library  at  Lyons,  and  asked  for  the  works  of  Euler  and 
Bemouilli.  *  Do  you  know,  my  little  friend,*  said  the  librarian, 
^  that  those  works  are  among  the  most  difficult  which  human 
intelligence  has  ever  produced?'  *  Nevertheless/  rejoined  the 
lad,  ^  I  hope  to  be  able  to  understand  them/  ^  You  are  doubtless 
aware,'  added  the  other,  '  that  they  are  written  in  Latin  ?'  This 
announcement  took  him  by  surprise.  The  effect  was  to  send  him 
home  to  learn  Latin,  that  he  might  afterwards  grapple  with  the 
perplexities  of  mathematical  analysis.  Watt  acquired  German 
that  he  might  read  Leupold's  ^Theatrum  Machinarum/ and  a 
similar  desire  to  consult  some  book^  subsequently  induced  him 
to  study  Italian.  It  is  thus  that  energetic  minds  climb  the 
obstacles  which  turn  back  fainter  spirits,  but  Watt  was  twenty- 
five  or  upwards,  and  Ampere  was  only  a  child. 

This  wonderful  career  of  self-education  now  received  a  check. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  open  the  life  of  any  one  who  flourished 
during  the  period,  without  coming  upon  some  bloody  or 
disastrous  page,  to  show  that  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, had  forced  themselves  into  every  home.  The  father  of 
Ampere  was  tempted  in  the  sanguinary  year  1793  to  quit  his 
country  retirement,  and  accept  the  post  oi  jvge  de  paix  at  Lyons, 
apparently  in  the  hope  that  the  office  would  protect  him  from 
violence.  He  was  arrested  as  an  aristocrat  under  the  warrant  of 
that  Fouche,  who,  says  M.  Arago,  *  was  riding  a  few  years  after- 
wards in  a  carriage  of  which  the  panels  were  emblazoned 
with  arms,  and  who  signed  with  the  title  of  Duke  the  plots 
which  he  hatched  against  his  country  and  his  benefactor.*  So  it 
always  was  and  always  will  be.  The  man  most  eager  to  pull 
another  down  is  the  person  who  wants  to  get  into  his  place. 
The  democrat  is  merely  a  despot  in  disguise.  To  be  arrested 
was  to  be  condemned,  and  the  elder  Ampere  perished  on  the 
scaffold.  The  day  of  his  death  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  *  Do  not 
tell  my  daughter  of  the  misfortune  of  her  father ;  as  to  my  son, 
there  is  nothing  which  I  do  not  expect  of  him.'  The  son,  now 
eighteen,  had  not,  however,  the  stoical  self-control  to  bear  up 
against  the  blow.  The  shock  threw  him  into  a  state  of  absolute 
idiotcy,  and  he  spent  his  days  in  making  little  heaps  of  sand,  or 
in  gazing  mechanically  at  the  ground  and  the  sky. 

It  was  well  for  him,  perhaps,  that  he  had  not  yet  rendered  any 
service  to  science.  The  aristocracy  of  talent  was  as  hateful  to 
the  besotted  multitude,  who  wished  to  level  everything  down  to 
themselves,  as  the  aristocracy  of  rank.  When  Lavoisier  hoped 
to  obtain  a  reprieve  by  asking  to  be  permitted,  before  he  died,  to 
complete  some  experiments  important  to  humanity,  one  of  his 
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judges  cried  out  thfit  they  had  no  longer  need  of  savants.  The 
reToIutionists  showed  the  sincerity  of  their  professions  by  rooting 
oat  the  seminaries  of  every  description.  They  even  suppressed, 
in  1792,  the  college  of  surgeons,  in  spite  of  the  intercessions  of 
Tenon,  who  urged  to  no  purpose  the  single  argument  which  had 
then  a  chance  of  being  heard — that  the  art  of  surgery  was  needful 
for  the  army.  It  was  the  crying  wants  of  the  army,  however,  that 
first  compelled  the  restoration  of  the  schools  of  medicine ;  though, 
in  order  to  sever  every  link  which  united  the  present  to  the  past, 
it  was  resolved  to  drop  the  ancient  names,  and  call  them  schools 
of  health.  Daubenton  preserved,  in  1798,  his  post  as  director  of 
the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History ;  but  it  was  by  ob- 
taining a  certificate  of  citizenship  and  humanity  from  an  assembly 
of  ruffians,  who  called  themselves  the  section  of  the  sans  culottes. 
He  had  paid  great  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of 
sheep ;  and  his  friends,  knowing  that  in  his  character  of  Professor 
and  Academician  he  would  be  frowned  upon  by  the  sans  culottes^ 
introduced  him  as  the  shepherd  Daubenton,  and  a  shepherd  he  is 
styled  in  the  curious  document,  in  which  these  wolves  vouched 
for  his  lamb-like  qualities.  Another  eminent  naturalist.  Lace* 
pede,  found  his  name  placed  by  a  journalist,  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  dining  with  him,  at  the  head  of  a  Mist  of  the  villains  {scSlerats) 
who  voted  against  the  people.'  The  man  dime  to  dinner  as 
before.  *  You  have  treated,  me  very  harshly,'  said  his  host ;  'you 
have  called  me  a  villain.'  *  Oh,  that  is  nothing,'  replied  the 
newspaper  editor ;  '  villain  is  only  another  term  to  express  that 
you  do  not  agree  with  us.'  In  this  one  anecdote  is  embodied  the 
spirit  of  half  the  French  revolution.  Denounced  as  a  sceleratj 
Lacepede,  it  is  almost  needless  to  add,  had  a  narrow  escape  of 
his  life. 

Instances  abound  in  the  sketches  of  M.  Arago,  of  the  ridiculous 
ignorance  of  those  who  aspired  to  rule,  and  of  their  fanatical  im- 
patience of  control  in  the  most  insignificant  matters.  A  member  of 
the  popular  society  of  Auxerre  objected  to  the  discretion  exercised 
by  the  municipal  authorities  in  assigning  the  titles  North,  East, 
South,  and  West,  to  whichever  quarters  of  the  town  they  pleased. 
In  order  to  deprive  them  of  this  arbitrary  jurisdiction,  of  this  pri- 
vilege of  power,  he  proposed  that  the  names  should  be  distributed 
by  lot.  It  required  the  eloquence  of  Fourier  to  convince  this 
apostle  of  liberty  that  the  points  of  the  compass  were  fixed,  and 
that  the  magistrates  in  calliag  the  north  North,  and  the  south 
South,  had  not  encroached  upon  the  indefeasible  rights  of  the 
people.  Even  when  the  savants  were  serving  their  country  ac- 
cording to  its  own  desire,  and  devoting  their  philosophical  acquire- 
ments to  the  cause  of  the  self-styled  patriots,  they  were  treated 
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witb  neglect  and  encompassed  with  danger.  Ip  the  terrible  crisis 
of  1793,  when  France  had  to  extemporise  army  upon  army,  and 
the  saltpetre  for  the  powder  and  the  copper  for  the  cannon  could 
no  longer  be  exported,  it  was  Monge,  the  creator  of  the  beautiful 
science  of  descriptive  geometry,  who  showed  how  to  supply  these 
necessaries  of  war.  Appointed  by  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  to  superintend  the  manufacture  of  arms,  and  spending  all 
his  hours  from  daybreak  to  nightfall  in  harassing  inspections,  he 
received  no  salary  for  his  services,  not  even  the  wages  of  the 
common  workmen  whom  he  instructed  and  commanded.  Did  his 
private  fortune  place  him  above  need  ?  His  poverty  was  such 
that  when  BerthoUet  ordered  a  warm  bath  for  a  quinsey  which  he 
had  contracted  in  the  discharge  of  his  arduous  duties,  he  was  unable 
to -purchase  wood  to  heat  the  water.  His  invariable  breakfast  was 
dry  bread,  and  going  forth  one  morning  at  four  o'clock  according 
to  custom,  his  meal  under  his  arm,  he  found  that  his  family  had 
added  a  small  lump  of  cheese  to  the  usual  fare.  *  You  will  bring 
me  into  trouble,'  Monge  exclaimed  with  energy.  *  Did  I  not 
tell  you  that  having  been  rather  gluttonous  last  week,  I  was 
alarmed  to  hear  the  representative  Niou  say  mysteriously  to  those 
about  him,  '^  Monge  is  getting  easy  in  his  circumstances ;  look,  he 
eats  radishes  !  " '  M.  Arago  half  apologises  for  the  anecdote  by 
saying  that  the  details  which  paint  an  era  are  never  low.  He 
need  have  had  no  misgiving.  He  has  told  nothing  more  im- 
portant, nothing  m6re  replete  with  useful  warning  than  the 
particulars  which  reveal  the  terrible  tyranny  of  the  time  when  a 
great  genius  dared  not  flavour  his  dry  bread  with  a  mouthful  of 
cheese  lest  he  should  be  brought  to  the  scaffold  by  the  ferocious 
jealousy  of  the  representative  Niou  already  inflamed,  by  the 
humble  meal  of  radishes.  The  only  marvel  is  that  M.  Arago 
could  narrate  such  facts  and  remain  a  champion  of  the  fierce 
democracy.  Notwithstanding  his  services  and  his  abstinence 
Mon^e  was  denounced  shortly  afterwards  and  compelled  to  fly. 
In  1798  he  accompanied  Bonaparte  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt 
and  from  thence  to  Syria.*    He  came  up  on  one  occasion  with  a 

soldier 

*  When  Booaparte  quitted  Egypt  for  France  he  made  Monge  acoompan  j  him. 
'  Do  you  know/  the  General  said  to  him  one  day  as  the^  were  making  the  passage, 
*  that  I  am  between  two  very  dissimilar  situations.  Let  us  suppose  that  I  reach 
France  safe  and  sound, — and  I  shall  Tanquish  faction,  assume  the  command  of 
the  army,  defeat  the  enemy,  and  receive  the  blessings  of  my  countrymen.  Sop* 
pose,  on  the  contrary,  that  I  am  taken  by  the  English,  I  shall  be  shut  up  in  a  shi^* 
and  be  considered  m  France  a  common  deserter,  a  General  who  has  quittnl  his 
army  without  authority.  It  is  necessary  to  come  to  a  decision,  and  I  will  never 
consent  to  surrender  to  an  English  vesseL  If  we  are  attacked  by  soperior  fbroes 
we  will  fight  to  the  last.  I  will  never  haul  down  my  fli^.  The  moment  the 
enemy  board  us  we  must  blow  up  the  frigate.'    *  General,  replied  Monge,  '  you 
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joldier  in  the  desert  who  was  dying  of  thirst  The  man  cast  a 
wistful  eye  upon  a  calabash  which  Monge  carried  round  his 
waist.  '  Come,  take  a  draught,'  said  the  philosopher  in  reply  to 
this  mute  language  of  the  counteuanoe.  The  soldier  swallowed 
a  single  mouthfuL  ^  Drink  again/  said  Monge,  persuasively. 
^  Thank  you,'  answered  the  man,  ^  but  you  haye  shown  yourself 
charitable,  and  I  would  not  for  the  world  expose  you  to  the 
atrocious  torments  I  suffered  just  now.'  It  is  pleasaot  that  the 
same  life  should  furnish  a  set-off  like  this  to  the  ominous  remark 
of  the  representative  Niou. 

The  suspension  of  the  faculties  of  Ampere  lasted  more  than  a 
year.  The  letters  of  Rousseau  on  botany  first  recalled  him  to 
intellectual  pursuits.  He  could  not  have  lighted  on  a  more 
propitious  study,  the  gentle  exercise  of  body  in  searching  (pr 
plants,  and  the  gentle  exercise  of  mind  in  dissecting  them,  being 
admirably  adapted  to  the  restoration  of  his  understanding.  He 
attained  to  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  science,  and  only 
needed  to  have  communicated  what  he  knew  to  the  world  to 
have  ranked  among  eminent  naturalists.  The  poets  of  the 
Augustan  age  were  his  compamons  in  his  botanical  excursions, 
and  he  was  jfor  ever  chanting  over  his  herbs  the  melodious  verses 
of  Horace,  Virgil,  and  Lucretius.  Modem  biography  could  not 
produce  a  more  seducing  representation  of  pastoral  life.  An 
incident  occurred  in  1796  to  complete  the  picture.  He  was  on 
one  of  his  customary  evening  rambles  along  the  banks  of  a  stream, 
when  he  caught  sight  in  the  distance  of  two  pretty  young 
damsels  gathering  flowers  in  a  meadow.  Hitherto  he  had  never 
thought  of  marriage,  but  on  the  instant  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
wed  one  of  the  fair  strangers  whom  he  beheld  for  the  first  time, 
to  whom  he  had  never  spoken,  and  of  whose  name  and  family  he 
was  entirely  ignorant  These  matter-of-fact  philosophers,  to 
judge  from  the  narratives  of  M.  Arago,  are  rather  given  to  be 
romantic  in  their  loves.     Gay-Lussac  went  into  a  linendraper's 

have  rightly  appreciftted  the  situatiou ;  if  the  case  occars  we  must  blow  up  the 
ship/  •  I  expected  from  you/  rejoined  Bonaparte,  *  this  testimony  of  friendship. 
I  entmst  the  execution  to  you.'  The  day  after  the  next  they  taw  a  reesel  in  the 
diatauec  which  they  believed  to  be  English.  It  proTed  a  &Ue  alarm.  '  Where  b 
Monge  ?  *  said  Bonaparte ;  and  on  seeKing  him  they  found  him  at  the  door  of  the 
powder-magazine  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand.  Another  eminent  sacantf  the 
eomroon  friend  of  Monge  and  Bonaparte,  who  also  went  to  Egvpt  and  letumed 
from  it  in  their  company,  showed  equal  ooolness  in  danger.  They  were  attacked 
by  the  Turks  as  theV  ascended  the  Nile ;  some  of  their  boats  were  sunk,  and  the 
<crews  massacred.  Death  seemed  inevitable  for  all,  when  BerthoUet  began  to  fill 
his  pockets  with  stouM.  '  How/  said  one  of  bis  companions,  '  can  you  think  of 
mineralo}^  at  such  a  moment  ? '  '  I  am  not  thinking  of  mineral<^  or  geology,'  said 
the  chemist  '  Do  you  not  see  that  it  is  all  over  with  us?  lam  ballasted  for 
sinking  quick,  and  am  now  secure  that  my  body  will  not  be  mutilated  by  these 
barbarians.' 
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shop,  and  saw  a  girl  engaged  intently  with  a  book  behind  the 
counter.  ^  What  are  you  reading,  mademoiselle  ? '  said  he.  ^  A 
work  which  is,  perhaps,  beyond  me,  but  which  interests  me 
nevertheless :  a  treatise  on  chemistry.'  The  heart  of  the  great 
chemist  was  reached  through  this  unusual  partiality  of  a  linen- 
draper's  shop-girl  for  his  favourite  pursuit.  He  sent  her  to 
a  school  to  complete  her  education  and  made  her  his  wife. 
M.  Arago  testifies  that  the  experiment  succeeded,  but  does  not 
recommend  the  repetition  of  it.  ^  Let  us  love  to  the  last  moment,' 
said  Gay-Lussac  to  his  helpmate  three  days  before  he  died,  and 
after  forty  years  of  married  life ;  *  sincere  attachments  are  the 
sole  happiness.'  On  the  other  side,  we  have  the  singular  case  of 
Lagrange.  D'Alembert,  who  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence 
with  him,  was  surprised  that  he  should  not  have  mentioned  in  his 
letters  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  Benedict.  ^  I  learn,'  his  friend 
wrote  to  him  in  1767, '  that  you  have  taken  what  we  philosophers 
call  the  perilous  leap.  A  great  mathematician  shcHild  be  able 
above  all  things  to  calculate  his  happiness.  I  do  not  doubt, 
.therefore,  that  after  having  made  the  calculation  you  found  the 
solution  to  be  marriage.'  '  I  do  not  know,'  replied  Lagrange, 
*  whether  I  have  calculated  well  or  ill,  or  rather  I  believe  I  have 
not  calculated  at  all,  or  I  should  have  perhaps  done  like  Leibnitz, 
who  from  thinking  about  it  was  unable  to  arrive  at  a  decision.* 
I  confess  that  i  have  never  had  any  inclination  for  marriage,  but 
circumstances  have  induced  me  to  engage  one  of  my  rel^tires  to 
come  and  take  care  of  me,  and  of  all  which  belongs  to  me.  If  I 
have  not  informed  you  of  it,  it  was  because  the  thing  appeared  to 
me  so  indifferent  in  itself  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  mention 
it.'  Ampere  belonged  to  the  opposite  school.  He  was  as  ardent, 
it  seems,  in  love  as  in  study ;  he  kept  a  journal  of  his  daily 
emotions,  and  profiting  by  his  perusal  of  the  Augustan  poets, 
addressed  odes  to  his  mistress.  It  is  evident  that  his  verses  were 
not  better  than  those  of  another  mathematician,  of  whom  M.  Arago 
reports  a  lady  to  have  said  that,  like  M olidre's  M.  Jourdain,  *  he 
had  been  talking  prose  without  knowing  it.' 

Ampere  was  without  the  means  of  supporting  a  wife,  and  the 
family  of  the  young  lady  gravely  discussed  whether  he  should 
open  a  silk-mercer's  shop,  or  give  private  lessons  in  mathematics. 
The  decision  being  for  the  last,  be  removed  to  Lyons  for  the 
purpose,  and  there  he  was  married  in  1799.  Ever  greedy  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  he  joined  with  seven  or  eight  young 

*  Leibnitz  is  said  on  one  occasion  to  have  got  so  far  as  to  make  an  offer.  The 
lady  asked  time  for  consideration.  Leibnitz  used  the  interval  for  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  and  when  the  lady  brought  her  hand,  he  refused  to  have  it 
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students  in  reading  aloud  before  daybreak  on  a  fifth  floor  the 
chemistrj  of  Lavoisier,  and  in  after  years  the  people  at  Paris, 
who  had  never  known  him  occupied  in  the  pursuit,  were  astonished 
to  find  how  deep  he  was  in  the  science.  In  1801  he  removed  to 
Boui^,  having  been  appointed  lecturer  on  Natural  Philosophy  to 
the  central  school,  where,  fresh  from  Lavoisier,  he  composed  and 
printed  a  work  on  the  future  prospects  of  chemistry.  In  a  mo- 
ment of  hallucination  he  fancied  he  had  yielded  to  a  Satanic 
suggestion  in  attempting  to  anticipate  the  secrets  reserved  for 
succeeding  generations,  and  he  threw  his  book  into  the  fire. 
He  afterwards  regretted  this  sacrifice  to  a  chimera,  but  his  che* 
mical  studies  bore  little  further  fruit.  In  scientific  dreams  of 
another  kind  he  indulged  with  equal  uselessness  and  freedom, 
^  You  see,'  he  wrote  later  to  a  friend,  ^  the  palaeotheriums  and  the 
anaplotheriums  replaced  on  the  earth  by  men.  I  hope  for  my 
part  that  men  in  their  turn  will  be  replaced  by  creatures  more 
perfect,  more  noble,  more  sincerely  devoted  to  truth.  I  would 
give  half  my  life  to  be  certain  that  this  transformation  will  hap- 
pen. Well — would  you  believe  it  ? — there  are  people  so  stupid 
as  to  ask  me  what  I  should  gain  by  that.  Have  I  not  a  hundred 
times  reason  to  be  indignant  ?'  M.  Arago  states  that  the  dispo- 
sition of  Amp^  led  him  in  mathematics  to  aim  at  the  solution 
of  problems  which  were  reputed  insoluble,  and  his  biographer 
was  astonished  not  to  see  among  his  juvenile  undertakings  an 
attempt  to  square  the  circle.  It  was  afterwards  found  to  be  one 
of  the  bootless  exercises  he  had  set  himself  in  his  thirteenth  year. 
This  partiality  for  the  insoluble  attended  him  in  all  his  specula- 
tions. It  was  visible  in  the  determination  to  discover  the  primi- 
tjive  language,  in  the  efibrt  to  predict  the  subsequent  conquests  of 
chemistry,  in  the  endeavour  to  settle  the  future  condition  of  the 
earth.  '  Doubt,'  he  exclaimed,  '  is  the  greatest  torture  which 
man  endures  on  earth :'  but  it  was  his  very  impatience  of  it 
which  led  him  to  haunt  its  domain.  To  throw  away  time  upon 
theories  which  are  beyond  our  capacity  is  as  childish  as  to 
expend  our  time  upon  the  trifles  which  are  beneath  it.  There 
are  innumerable  questions  which  are  of  the  highest  moment  in 
themselves,  which  are  yet  unworthy  a  wise  man's  contemplation, 
simply  because  they  are  out  of  his  sphere.  It  is  a  waste  of 
eyesight  to  stand  gazing  upon  impenetrable  darkness,  however 
grand  may  be  the  scenes  which  it  veils. 

His  inmiense  attainments  excepted,  he  was  ill-qualified  for  his 
new  office.  An  injury  he  received  in  his  arm  in  childhood  had 
deprived  him  of  mechanical  dexterity,  and  he  was  incapable  of 
performing  with  ordinary  skill  the  commonest  philosophical  ex- 
periments.    Self-educated  in  retirement,  and  never  subjected  to 
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the  least  oonstraint  in  hU  actions,  he  had  acquired  the  hahit  of 
,  thinking  in  movement,  and  to  check  the  antics  of  his  body  was 
to  stop  the  workings  of  his  mind.  Ampere  at  rest  and  Ampere 
walking  were  different  persons.  His  dress  and  manners  were 
peculiar.  He  bowed  to  his  class  with  the  same  extravagant 
flexure  of  his  frame  that  Dr.  Johnson  used  to  adopt  when  he  met 
«n  archbishop.  His  solitary  musings  for  many  years  of  his  life 
had  made  abstraction  habitual  to  him,  and  he  naturally  fell  into 
it  without  regard  to  time  or  place.  Hence  he  was  extremely 
absent,  and  was  guilty  of  a  thousand  unconscious  eccentricities. 
He  carried  away  from  a  party  the  three-cornered  chapeau  of  an 
ecclesiastic,  and  as  the  owner  was  a  desirable  acquaintance,  it 
was  asserted  by  the  enemies  of  Ampere  that  be  designedly  took 
the  wrong  hat  (his  own  was  a  common  round  one)  that  he  might 
have  an  excuse  for  calling  next  day  to  return  it  M.  Arago 
repudiates  the  paltry  construction,  and  meets  the  imputation  with 
■a  counter  anecdote,  in  which  Ampere's  infirmity  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  recommend  him.  Invited  to  the  table  of  a  person  whom 
it  was  of  importance  to  conciliate,  he  suddenly  exdaimed,  *  Really 
this  dinner  is  detestable !  My  sister  ought  not  to  engage  cooks 
without  having  personally  satisfied  herself  of  their  capabilities.' 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  these  oddities  were  genuine,  and 
we  should  have  expected  them  from  his  temperameot  and  pre- 
vious habits.  Those  to  whom  the  presence  of  others  is  an  anti- 
dote to  abstraction  can  with  difficulty  comprehend  a  condition  of 
mind  which  is  the  natural  result  of  days  of  deep  and  unbroken 
thou^t  A  more  unhappy  combination  of  qualities  for  a  lecturer 
•on  Natural  Philosophy  could  hardly  have  met  together  in  a  very 
superior  man.  Youths  are  sharp-sighted  to  detect  any  outwaid 
absurdity,  unrestrained  in  displaying  the  mirth  which  deviations 
from  established  proprieties  provoke,  and  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating the  great  capacity  which  would  have  extorted  respect  from 
their  elders.  The  uncouth  gesticulations  of  Dr.  Johnson,  when, 
yet  unknown  to  fame,  he  opened  an  academy  at  Edial,  made  him 
the  laughingstock  of  his  scholars.  Ampere  did  not  remain  long 
in  this  situation  at  Bourg,  which  must  have  been  irksome  to  hint- 
self  and  unprofitable  to  his  pupils,  but  returned  to  Lyons,  where 
he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics. 

He  had  already  addressed  to  the  academy  of  that  city  two 
mathematical  memoirs,  when  in  1802  he  published  the  first  work 
which  made  his  name  known  beyond  the  circle  of  his  personal 
friends — his  Considirationt  sur  la  thiorie  maiJiimatiqwe  du  jeu. 
The  sci^sce  of  probabilities  which  was  afterwards  applied  with 
such  beneficial  effect  to  the  calculation  of  insurances,  was  ori- 
ginally suggested  by  the  chances  of  games,  which  have  always 
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been  a  favoarite  subject  of  speculation  while  a  problem  of  im* 
portance  could  be  found  to  be  solved.  The  proposition  which 
Ampere  set  himself  to  demonstrate  was,  that  the  regular  gambler 
was  certain  to  lose.  His  method  was  to  show  that  if  two  players 
were  in  other  respects  upon  equal  terms,  the  chances  were  in 
fa?oar  of  him  who  could  go  on  the  longest.  The  richest  must 
consequently  be  the  ultimate  winner,  and  his  advantage  increased 
rapidly  with  the  superiority  of  wealth.  The  regular  gambler 
engages  with  everybody ;  he  is  one  against  the  world  ;  an  indi* 
ndoal  with  limited  means,  which  he  stakes  against  the  resources, 
which  in  their  aggregate  may  practically  be  called  unlimited,  of 
the  whole  community  of  players.  *  In  games  where  the  chances 
are  equal,  where  skill  has  no  part,  the  professional  player  is 
therefore  sure  to  be  ruined ;  the  formulae  of  Ampere  prove  it 
bejond  dispute.  The  unmeaning  words  such  as  good  luck, 
good  star,  good  vein,  can  neither  hinder  nor  delay  the  execution 
of  a  sentence  pronounced  in  the  name  of  algebra.' 

M.  Arago  expects  that  there  will  be  people  to  ask,  ^  What  is 
the  Qse  of  the  demonstration  ? '  and  admits  that  a  consciousness 
of  the  inevitable  result  would  not  deter  everybody  from  following 
the  trade.  He  was  acquainted  at  Paris  with  a  wealthy  foreigner 
who  passed  his  time  between  gambling  and  the  study  of  science. 
M.  Arago,  to  wean  him  from  his  vice,  calculated,  the  number 
of  throws  and  the  stakes  being  given,  what  must  be  his  quarterly 
losses.  The  theory  tallied  with  the  fact,  and  the  gentleman 
acknowledged  that  he  was  convinced.  He  abstained  for  a  fort- 
night, and  then  called  upon  M.  Arago  to  say  that  he  should 
nerer  again  be  the  unintelligent  tributaiy  of  the  hells  of  Paris  5 
that  he  had  ceased  to  be  the  dupe  of  a  ridiculous  delusion,  but 
that  he  should  continue  to  play  because  the  50,000  francs  which 
he  knew  he  must  lose  every  year,  would  not,  if  employed  in 
^J  other  manner,  excite  in  his  feeble  body,  wasted  with  pain, 
the  same  keen  sensations  that  he  derived  from  the  varied  com- 
^tions,  sometimes  fortunate  and  sometimes  fatal,  which  were 
developed  every  evening  upon  a  green  cloth.  Gambling  was 
^th  him  a  recognised  expense,  just  as  if  he  had  kept  his  race- 
horses or  his  hounds,  and  he  merely  resolved  to  squander  his 
"MX)me  upon  the  fancy  most  congenial  to  an  ill-regulated  mind. 
Bot  this  is  not  the  case  of  the  majority  of  players.  Though 
there  is  fascination  in  the  excitement,  the  object  is  gain,  and  we 
We  more  faiih  than  M.  Arago  in  the  good  effects  of  a  demon- 
*^tion  which  shows  the  certainty  of  loss.  Like  every  other 
^ce,  the  present  gratification  will  outweigh  with  some  the  future 
penalty.  Yet  as  many  a  man  has  put  a  check  upon  his  taste 
for  liquor  to  avert  the  deplorable  consequences  of  drunkenness. 
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8o  we  may  be  satisfied  not  a  few  would  conquer  the  passion  for 
play  if  they  were  once  assured  that  by  an  irreversible  law  it  was 
the  road  to  ruin. 

Ampere  himself,  with  his  encyclopaediacal  pursuits,  would  often 
dissipate  a  vast  amount  of  invaluable  time,  not  in  gambling,  but 
on  a  beguiling  game.  Whoever  called  upon  him,  he  asked  his 
visitor  if  he  was  acquainted  with  chess,  and  when  the  answer  was 
'  yes,'  engaged  with  him  for  hours  in  repeated  trials  of  skill.  His 
intimates  soon  discovered  an  infallible  method  of  beating  him  ; 
when  they  found  they  were  losing,  they  would  assert  what  be 
conceived  to  be  a  scientific  heresy, — such  as  that  the  undulatory 
theory  of  light  would  hereafter  be  numbered  with  the  phantasies 
of  Cartesianism  and  the  emission  theory  reassume  the  ascendant ; 
upon  which  Ampere,  too  simple  to  perceive  the  trick,  would 
launch  with  his  usual  enthusiasm  into  an  impetuous  refutation, 
and  forgetting  all  caution  in  the  heat  of  his  argument  would  be 
quickly  checkmated.  His  frequent  outbreaks  of  temper,  the 
result  of  an  earnest  and  not  of  a  selfish  disposition,  were  termed 
by  his  friends  the  rages  of  the  lamb. 

The  Memoir  on  Probabilities  attracted  the  notice  of  Lalande 
and  Delambre,  and  they  procured  him  the  appointment  of  lecturer 
on  mathematical  analysis  at  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Paris. 
The  old  singularities  which  in  1805  threw  ridicule  upon  him  at 
Bourg  lost  none  of  their  sinister  influence  with  the  picked 
students  of  the  capital.  His  fii%t  appearance  produced  an  un- 
favourable impression,  for  he  presented  himself  before  his  mili- 
tary audience  in  a  plain,  black  suit,  extremely  ill-made.  He 
wrote  rather  by  moving  his  arm  than  his  fingers,  and  in  a  hand 
so  immense  that  a  gentleman  sent  him  an  invitation  to  dinner 

Eenned  within  the  outline  of  the  first  letter  of  his  signature, 
[is  figures,  naturally  enormous,  were  carefully  magnified  by 
him  into  ludicrous  proportions  on  the  black  board  at  the  school, 
lest  the  hinder  row  of  his  class  should  be  unable  to  read  them. 
His  pupils,  amused  at  their  gigantic  size,  affected  not  to  be  able 
to  distinguish  them  clearly,  in  order  to  entice  him  into  cari- 
caturing his  caricatures.  It  ended  in  his  increasing  them  to  that 
degree  that  the  largest  board  would  only  contain  the  first  five 
figures  of  a  complicated  calculation.  At  another  time  he  mis- 
took the  cloth  for  cleaning  this  board,  and  which  was  covered 
with  chalk,  for  his  pocket-handkerchief.  The  students  looked  to 
him  less  for  mathematical  instruction  than  for  food  for  their 
mirth,  and  his  genius  was  rendered  almost  useless  by  a  few  un- 
gainly habits  contracted  in  youth. 

^  Though  equal  to  all  things  for  all  things  unfit' 
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The  arti6ce  practised  upon  Ampere  hy  the  young  men  at  the 
Polytechnic,  was  rendered  easy  by  the  circumstance  that  he 
himself  was  extremely  short-sighted.  He  was  eighteen  years  old 
before  he  detected  the  defect,  and  used  to  marvel  at  the  praises 
bestowed  upon  scenery  which  to  him  waa  a  confused  and  cloudy 
mass.  He  chanced  one  day  on  a  stage-coach  to  put  the  glass  of  a 
short-sighted  traveller  to  his  eye,  and  he  seemed  instantly  to  gaze 
upon  a  newly-created  world.  So  powerful  was  the  emotion  pro- 
duced by  the  view  for  the  first  time  of  nature  in  her  glory,  that 
he  burst  into  tears.  He  attained  to  the  gratification  of  another  of 
his  senses  with  equal  suddenness.  His  all-embracing  mind  had 
devoted  a  season  to  experiments  in  acoustics,  without  his  dis- 
covering that  he  had  an  ear  for  music.  He  was  thirty  years  old 
when  he  attended  a  concert  at  which  some  pieces  of  Gluck  were 
performed.  He  could  not  conceal  his  weariness,  which  was  mani- 
fested by  yawning  and  stretching,  by  rising  up  from  his  seat, 
by  pacing  to  and  fro,  by  ensconcing  himself  in  a  comer  with  his 
l»ck  to  the  company.  Some  simple  airs  followed,  and  the 
change  in  Ampere  was  like  that  which  Dry  den  describes 
Timotheus  as  producing  in  Alexander.  ^The  fibre,'  says 
M.  Arago,  *  which  united  the  ear  and  the  heart  of  Ampere  had 
come  to  be  discovered  and  to  vibrate  for  the  first  time.'  As 
when  his  eyes  were  opened  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  he  again 
burst  into  tears. 

It  must  already  be  sufficiently  manifest  that  Ampere  was  a  man 
of  quick  sensibilities,  who  was  soon  influenced  through  his  feelings. 
It  must  be  equally  manifest  that  his  mind  was  easily  won  by  the 
charms  of  every  study  in  turns,  and  that  what  he  took  up  he 
pursued  with  enthusiasm.  But  of  all  the  Will-o'-the-wisps 
which  it  was  his  pleasure  to  chase,  there  was  none  which  he 
followed  with  such  vehemence  as  metaphysics.  He  believed 
that  it  was  his  mission  ^  to  lay  the  foundations  of  this  science  for 
all  generations,'  and  he  consulted  his  friends  at  Lyons  in  1813 
upon  the  propriety  of  his  *  giving  himself  up  entirely  to 
psychology.'  Without  doing  this  it  was  of  all  subjects  the  one 
which  engaged  the  largest  share  of  his  attention,  and  though 
mentally  and  mechanically  the  act  of  Mrriting  was  a  species  of 
torture  to  him,  he  submitted  to  the  drudgery  of  reducing  his 
speculations  to  paper. 

He  thought  verbal  discussions  essential  to  test  and  settle  his 
doctrines,  and  finding  nobody  at  Paris  who  was  willing  to  engage 
in  perplexing  debates  upon  ideology,  he  resolved  to  take  a 
journey  to  Lyons,  where,  through  animated  controversies,  he  had 
cemented  a  friendship  in  former  years  with  M.  Bredin,  a  pro- 
fessor.   Ampere  suggested  that  he  should  submit  each  d^y  what  he 
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bad  written  to  rigorous  criticism,  and  that  four  evenings  in  the 
week  should  be  devoted  in  addition  to  ^  reasonings  high '  upon 
these  bewildering  themes.  Alas!  M.  Bredin  had  become  a 
traitor  to  the  cause.  ^  How  admirable/  Ampere  replied,  *  is  this 
science  of  psychology,  and  to  my  misfortune  you  love  it  no 
longer.'  '  It  was  necessary,'  he  said  again,  ^  to  deprive  me  of  all 
consolation  on  earth  that  we  should  cease  to  sympathise  in  meta- 
physics. On  the  single  thing  which  interests  me,  you  no  longer 
think  as  I  do.  It  is  a  frightful  void  in  my  soul.'  Not  only  did 
his  friend  turn  his  back  upon  the  study, — he  entreated  Ampere 
to  do  the  same.  '  What ! '  exclaimed  the  indignant  philosopher, 
^  quit  a  country  full  of  flowers  and  living  waters,  streams  and 
groves,  for  deserts  burnt  up  by  the  rays  of  that  mathematical  sun 
which,  casting  upon  objects  a  blazing  light,  scorches  and  dries 
them  up  to  the  very  roots  I  How  far  better  it  is  to  wander  in 
ever-changing  shades  than  to  walk  along  a  straight  road  in  which 
the  eye  takes  in  everything,  aiid  where  nothing  seems  to  fly  to 
excite  us  to  pursue.'  It  was  still  the  same  passion  for  grappling 
with  questions  which  almost  eluded  the  understanding.  In  tran- 
scendental mathematics  the  wards  of  the  lock  are  sufficiently 
intricate  to  require  the  utmost  powers  of  even  congenial  min<k 
to  apply  the  key,  but  they  were .  not  perplexing  enough  to  suit 
Ampere,  who  was  irresistibly  attracted  to  such  subjects  as  engaged 
those  disputants  in  Milton,  who  '  found  no  end,  in  wandering 
mazes  lost'  In  this  crisis  he  received  a  letter  from  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  upon  whose  discoveries  he  had  formerly  experimented, 
and  he  neglected  to  reply,  because  he  said  '  he  had  no  l<mger  the 
courage  to  fix  his  ideas  upon  those  wearisome  things.'  Mixing 
much  with  natural  philosophers,  and  always  enforcing  with  the 
impetuosity  of  his  ardent  temperament  the  opinions  which  hap- 
pened to  have  possessicm  of  him  for  the  hour,  he  daily  threw 
down  the  glove,  which  was  picked  up  by  his  adversaries  more  in 
jest  than  in  earnest.  In  fact  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to 
dispute  with  him,  for  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  study  and 
incredulous  of  its  importance,  and  it  only  amused  them  to  listen 
to  such  announcements  as  that  in  the  word  emesthkse  was  com- 
prised the  finest  discovery  of  the  age.  The  savants^  says  Cuvier, 
judge  like  the  ignorant  of  subjects  which  do  not  belong  to  Uxeir 
own  department. 

What  was  the  real  value  of  Ampere's  psychological  labours, 
able  as  we  know  him  to  have  been,  intenUy  as  he  had  reflected 
upon  the  theme,  and  confident  as  he  was  himself  that  he  had^ 
not  reflected  in  vain  ?  M .  Arago  had  his  manuscripts  in  his 
hands,  and  after  diligent  study  declares  his  inability  to  compre- 
hend thenu     Yet  on  the  next  page  he  asserts  that  ^  they  display 
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the  most  astonifthiDg  penetration,  the  rare  faculty  of  eUciting: 
immense  generalisations  from  minute  details, — that  genius,  in  a 
word,  appears  to  distinguish  Ampere's  metaphysical  researches 
as  much  as  it  does  his  brilliant  labours  in  mathematical  physics.' 
This  is  an  example  of  the  inconvenience  which  sometimes  at- 
taches to  an  ^hffe.  Praise  is  thrown  in  to  soften  censure,  and 
we  are  called  upon  to  believe  that  the  speculations  of  Ampere 
were  at  once  unintelligible  and  luminous.  The  first  judgment  we 
suspect  to  be  nearest  the  truth,  and  that  the  Introduction  h  la  Phi- 
losophie  bore  about  the  same  relation  to  the  Memoirs  on  Electro- 
dynamics that  Newton's  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  did  to 
the  Principia. 

Among  the  mental  problems  which  occupied  much  of  the 
attention  of  Amp^e  was  the  vexed  question  of  the  nature  of  the 
faculties  of  animals.  He  originally  decided  against  their  capacity 
to  reason,  but  he  abandoned  the  opinion  in  deference  to  a  single 
anecdote  related  by  a  friend  on  whose  accuracy  he  could  rely. 
This  gentleman,  driven  by  a  storm  into  a  village  public-house, 
ordered  a  fowl  to  be  roasted.  Old  fashions  then  prevailed  in  the 
South  of  France,  and  turnspits  were  still  employed  in  place  of 
the  modem  jack.  Neither  caresses,  threats,  nor  blows  could 
make  the  dog  act  his  part.  The  gentleman  interposed.  *  Poor 
dog,  indeed  I '  said  the  landlord,  sharply ;  ^  he  deserves  none  oF 
your  pity,  for  these  scenes  take  place  every  day.  Do  you  know 
why  this  pretty  fellow  refuses  to  work  the  spit  ? — it  is  because 
he  has  taken  it  into  his  head  that  he  and  his  partner  are  to  share 
alike,  and  it  is  not  his  turn.'  Ampere's  informant  begged  that 
a  servant  might  be  sent  to  find  the  other  dog,  who  made  no 
difficulty  about  performing  the  task.  He  was  taken  out  after  a 
while  and  his  refractory  partner  put  in,  who  began,  now  his  sense 
of  justice  was  satisfied,  to  work  with  thorough  good  will  like  a 
squirrel  in  a  cage.  A  similar  incident  was  related  by  M.  de 
laancourt  to  the  great  Amauld,  who,  with  other  Port^Royalists, 
had  adopted  the  theory  of  Descartes,  that  dogs  were  automatons 
and  machines,  and  who  on  the  strength  of  this  conviction  dis- 
sected the  poor  creatures  to  observe  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  denied  that  they  felt.  ^  I  have  two  dogs,'  said  the  remon- 
strator  against  this  cruelty,  ^  who  turn  the  spit  on  alternate 
days.  One  of  them  hid  himself,  and  his  partner  was  about  to  be 
put  to  turn  in  his  place.  He  barked  and  wagged  his  tail  as  a 
sign  to  the  cook  to  follow  him,  went  to  the  garret,  pulled  out  the 
truant,  and  worried  him.  Are  these  your  machines?*  The  great 
Amauld,  mighty  in  controversy  and  redoubtable  in  logic,  must 
have  had  a  latent  consciousness  that  the  turnspit  had  refuted 
him. 
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Not  only  the  instincts,  but  the  anatomy  and  structure  of 
animals  had  been  carefully  studied  by  Ampere.  He  was  a 
believer  in  the  notion  that  a  unity  of  organization  pervaded  all 
livinp:  creatures,  and  he  printed,  without  publishing,  a  work 
in  1824,  in  which  he  traced  the  toad  in  the  butterfly,  and  the 
whale  in  the  toad.  Once  more  it  was  the  love  of  the  intricate  which 
beguiled  him,  and  the  fascination  was  to  track  resemblances  amid 
glaring  and  apparently  irreconcilable  differences.  The  idea,  how- 
ever, had  been  sustained  with  considerable  ability  by  Geoffroy- 
Saint-Hilaire,  and  Cuvier  thought  it  necessary  to  refute  it  in  his 
lectures  at  the  College  of  France.  Ampere  was  one  of  his  auditors, 
and  replied  in  some  lectures  he  was  delivering  in  the  same  in- 
stitution. Cuvier's  brother,  Frederick,  was  among  the  auditors 
of  Ampere,  and  he  again  delivered  lectures  at  the  College,  and 
stood  forth  in  defence  of  the  opinions  of  his  relative.  The  dis- 
cussion went  on  in  the  separate  arenas  from  week  to  week,  and 
though  Ampere,  according  to  M.  Arago,  somewhat  shifted  his 
ground,  he  maintained  with  credit  a  conflict  with  the  greatest 
naturalists  of  the  world  on  their  own  domain.  The  controversy 
became  a  topic  of  conversation.  *  Well,  Ampfere,'  said  a  brother 
academician,  ^  you  pretend  that,  in  an  anatomical  point  of  view. 
Master  Crow,  perched  on  a  tree,  does  not  differ  from  the  crafty 
animal  who  cheats  him  of  his  cheese.  You  believe  that  the 
long-billed,  long-necked  heron  is  only  a  simple  modification  of 
the  carp  on  whom  he  so  foolishly  disdained  to  dine«  You  are 
of  opinion  that  the  fabulist  was  guilty  of  a  heresy  in  natural 
history  in  saying, 

*  When  from  the  cave  the  rat  came  out, 

He  quickly  proved,  beyond  a  doubt, 

A  rat  was  not  an  elephant.' 
*'Yes,'  replied  Ampere,  *  all  that  you  have  enumerated  as 
impossibilities  I  admit.  After  conscientious  study  1  have  arrived 
at  a  principle,  singular  in  appearance,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
will  prevail  with  time — the  principle  that  man  is  formed  on  a 
plan  which  may  be  detected  in  all  animals  without  exception.' 
*  Well  done,  M.  Ampere,'  said  the  other,  *  your  system  has  one 
rare  and  indisputable  merit,  it  is  clear  and  categorical.  I  shall 
look  for  you  therefore  in  the  snail ! '  Ampere  allowed  the 
laugh  to  die  away,  and  then,  taking  up  the  subject  gravely,  he 
displayed  such  a  singular  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  natural 
history,  showed  so  many  specious  resemblances  where  compa- 
rison at  a  superficial  glance  appeared  ridiculous,  that,  if  he 
left  the  triumph  of  vivacity  to  his  adversary,  the  triumph  of 
learning  and  argument  remained  with  himself.  He  was  assuredly 
no  sciolist,  and  if  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  made  forays  into 
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so  many  separate  proyinces,  it  is  not  because  he  ever  returned 
without  being  laden  with  spoils,  but  because,  if  he  had  narrowed 
his  efforts,  he  would  have  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  dominions 
which  he  was  contented  to  sweep. 

The  animal  magnetists  had  a  disciple  and  advocate  in  Ampere. 
M.  Arago  ascribes  his  proselytism  to  his  want  of  dexterity  in 
detecting  tricks — owing  to  physical  awkwardness  and  shortness 
of  sight — as  well  as  to  the  candour  of  a  mind,  prompt  to  open 
itself  to  any  plausible  appearances.     But  he  was  proverbially 
credulous  of  any  facts  which  were  told  him,  political  or  natural,* 
and  it  is  evident  that  his  ready  reception  of  marvels  appertained 
in  part  to  that  quality  of  his  understanding  which  made  him 
in  science  prefer  twilight  to  day.     Here  were  fresh  mysteries  to 
unfold,  new  caverns  to  explore ;  and  he  would  be  slow  to  reject 
wonders  which  afforded  his  reason  and  imagination  congenial 
materials  upon  which  to  work.     He  was  no  half  partizan.     He 
swallowed  both  gnat  and  camel,  and   believed  that  the  chxir^ 
vayant  could  observe  a  star  with  his  knee,  behold  the  actors  on 
the  stage  with  his  back,  and  read  a  note  with  his  elbow.    M.  Arago 
follows  up  his  narrative  of  the  magnetic   creed  of  his   friend 
with  a  just  comment  addressed  to  those  who  decide,  without 
examination,  against  every  startling   innovation  upon  common 
experience.     '  Is   a  precipitate   scepticism  more   philosophical 
than  an  unlimited  credulity  ?     Have  we  any  right  to  maintain 
that  no  man  has  ever  read  or  will  ever   read  with   his   eyes, 
in   the  complete  obscurity  which  reigns   beneath   twenty-nine 
metres  of  rocks  and  earth — I  mean  in  the  vaults  of  the  Observa- 
tory?     Is  it  well-established   that  opaque   screens,  which  are 
impervious  to  light,  allow  nothing  to  pass  which  may  supply  its 
place  and  produce  vision?     Do  our  systematic  ideas  warrant  us 
m  refusing  to  have  recourse  to  experiment,  the  sole  judge  in 
such  matters  ? '    The  true  philosopher  rejects  nothing  which  has 
the  semblance  of  evidence  upon'  h  priori  considerations,   and 
accepts  nothing  until  it  is  proved,    national  scepticism,  just  as 
much  as  rational  belief,  must  be  based  upon  inquiry : 

*  There  is  an  instance  of  M.  Arago's  inappropriate  iUustrations  from  the  jest- 
book  in  the  account  he  gives  of  Ampere's  ci^ulity.  After  justly  remarking  that 
tlus  quality  is  sometimes  the  result  of  indifferenoe— that  a  man  mtently  occupied 
with  one  subject  will  easily  credit  what  he  is  told  upon  matters  about  whicn  he 
cares  nothing— M.  Arago  goes  on  to  say :  *•  Such  was  the  case  of  the  grammarian 
.  when  the  imajginary  symptoms  of  a  general  conflagration  throughout  Europe  were 
laid  before  h£m ;  he  received  it  aU  without  changing  a  muscle,  or  speaking  a 
word,  and  was  about  to  be  numbered  among  the  most  credulous  men  aliye,  when 
he  broke  dience  in  these  words, — *  Come  what  will,  I  have  two  thousand  verbs 
con  justed  in  my  desk ! '  It  is  astonishing  that  M.  Arago  could  venture  upon 
this  foolish,  because  manifestly  apocryphfd,  anecdote,  before  such  an  audience 
as  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences. 
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^  He  who  calls  error  each  new  tn;^  unfurled. 
Thinks  the  horizon  circumscribes  the  world/ 

In  1813  Ampere  was  elected  to  fill  the  place  of  the  great 
Lagrange  in  the  French  Academy.  As  yet  he  had  not  made  his 
capital  discoveries,  and  he  owed  the  honour  entirelj  to  mathe- 
matical papers  which  his  subsequent  labours  have  thrown  into 
the  shade.  It  had  long  been  suspected  that  there  was  an  intimatf? 
connexion  between  magnetism  and  electricity ;  and,  among  other 
circumstances  which  indicated  it,  it  had  been  ranarked  that  the 
compasses  of  ships  struck  with  lightning  were  often  deprived  of 
tbeir  virtue.  The  attempts  to  ascertain  by  direct  experiment  the 
real  nature  and  d^ree  of  the  relation  had  not  been  successful.  In 
the  memorable  year  of  science  1820,  CEIrsled  opened  the  road 
which  has  led  to  such  momentous  results.  He  placed  a  eompaas 
below  the  wire  which  connected  iixe  two  poles  of  a  batteiy,  and 
the  electric  current  passing  along  the  wire  moved  the  north  pole 
of  the  needle  towaids  the  west  When  the  compass  was  above 
the  wire,  the  effect  was  reversi^  and  the  north  pole  turned  to  the 
east.  In  this  simple  fact  was  disclosed  a  new  and  boundless 
science,  which  it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  follow  into  its 
details.  The  information  reached  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  on  the  11th  of  September.  It  seised  upon  the  inind  of  the 
enthusiastic  Ampere,  always  on  the  alert  for  strange  and  novd 
phenomena.  The  experiments  of  (Krsted  had  demonstrated  the 
action  of  electric  currents  on  magnets.  It  struck  Ampere  that 
electric  currents  might  have  a  mutual  action  on  each  (>ther.  In 
seven  days  he  had  framed  his  idee,  contrived  his  apparatus,  proved 
the  fact,  and  ascertained  with  precision  the  exact  nature  of  the 
effects  produced.  ^  I  do  not  k]:K>w,'  says  AL  Arago,  ^  if  the  vast 
field  of  Natural  Philosophy  can  show  so  bcantiful  a  discovery^ 
conceived  and  completed  with  equal  rapidity.' 

Ampere  continued  to  pursue  his  experiments  with  all  the  ardour 
of  his  fervid  temperament,  and  paper  followed  paper  in  rapid 
succession.  A  talent,  which  had  never  hitherto  appeared  in  him, 
was  now  displayed  in  a  remarkable  manner — the  power  of  devising 
philosophical  instruments  to  fulfil  very  difficult,  and,  as  it  migl^ 
scMnetimes  have  seemed,  impossible  conditions.  His  poform- 
ances  of  this  description  are  many  and  beautiful,  and  have  passed 
into  standing  implements  of  science.  When  he  had  estaUished 
a  large  body  of  the  phenomena  of  electro-dynamics,  or  electricity 
in  motion,  he  determined  to  seek,  by  the  aid  of  ma&ematics,  the 
general  theory  which  governed  Uiem.  The  difficulty  of  the  task 
was  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  success  with  which  he  performed 
it.  The  experiments  by  which  he  educed  the  physical  facts 
which  are  the  basis  of  his  laws,  and  the  mathematical  theory  by 
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which  he  embraced  and  satisfied  eyeiy  observation  upon  record, 
are  worthy  o{  each  other.  Naj,  by  a  simple  hypothesis  he  brought 
under  his  principle  all  the  mutual  actions  between  currents  and 
magnets,  and  of  magnets  on  each  other.  Few  more  striking  spe- 
cimens of  applied  mathematics  could  be  named,  still  fewer 
persons  who  hare  comlnned  in  such  an  eminent  degree  the  phy- 
sical discoverer  and  the  geometrician. 

Ampere  was  forty-five  when  he  commenced  his  electrical  re- 
searches, and  they  did  not  continue  to  absorb  him  for  more  thaa 
three  years.  They  are  the  only  three  years  of  his  life  which  caa 
be  said  to  hove  left  any  material  trace  upon  science.  With  such 
an  example  of  what  his  fine  genius  and  mental  activity  could 
effect  when  employed  upon  a  fruitful  theme,  he  turned  aside  from 
his  brilliant  career  to  expend  his  strength  upon  a  classification  ot 
all  the  departments  of  human  knowledge.  This  is  a  tadc  which 
has  engaged  several  master  minds,  but  which  has  ceased,  we 
believe,  to  have  the  slightest  utility.  The  different  departments 
of  study  touch  and  intermingle  at  so  many  points,  that  to  avoid 
anomalies  is  impossible ;  but  the  arrangement  which  has  grown 
up  naturally  with  the  extension  of  research  and  the  progress  of 
ddscovery  is  adapted  to  the  practical  purposes  of  mankind,  and  is 
probably  as  convenient  as  any  other  which  could  be  devised.  If 
a  scheme  could  be  contrived  which  was  more  theoretically  perfect, 
habit  would  prevail  to  preserve  the  distinctions  already  established. 
But,  in  fact,  every  proposal  for  remodelling  the  existing  divisions 
has  been  found  to  be  open  to  a  hundred  objections,  and  the 
attempt  of  Amp^e  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  futility  of 
his  undertaking  is  shown  in  the  result.  It  has  not  had,  and  is 
never  likely  to  have,  the  faintest  effect  in  producing  a  redistribu- 
tion of  the  streams  into  which  the  great  ocean  of  facts  and  specu- 
lations has  long  been  permitted  to  run.  It  is  mournful  to  think 
that  he  who  was  eminently  gifted  with  a  capacity  for  extending 
the  wide  realms  of  knowl^ge  should  have  wasted  years  of  life  in 
the  vain  effort  to  classify  the  knowledge  already  secured ;  that  he 
should  have  exhausted  his  powerful  mind  in  vexing  thought 
upon  the  number  of  heaps  into  which  the  accumulated  stores 
should  be  sorted,  upon  the  order  in  which  they  should  follow,  and 
upon  whether  some  particular  should  be  assigned  to  this  heap  or 
that.  Yet  he  could  do  nothing  which  did  not  afford  an  addi- 
tional though  superfluous  proof  of  the  vast  extent  and  profundity 
of  his  acquirements.  'His  chemical  classifications,  says  M. 
Arago,  *  show  the  singular  fact,  that  during  one  of  the  latest  revo- 
lutions of  the  science,  Ampere — the  geometrician  Ampere — was 
always  right  even  when  his  opinions  were  opposed  to  those  of 
almost  all  the  chemists  in  the  world.' 
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It  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  avidity  with  which  Ampere 
engaged  in  a  pursuit,  that  this  excess  of  action  should  be  followed 
by  reaction — that  repletion  should  give  rise  to  satiety.  A  steadier 
pace  could  have  been  longer  sustained ;  but  he  ran  himself  out 
of  breath  till  he  was  unable  to  take  one  single  step  forward.  He 
printed  a  treatise  on  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  which 
was  entirely  finished  with  the  exception  of  the  title-page  and  table 
•f  contents.  Here  he  paused  exhausted.  Not  all  the  solicitations 
of  the  bookseller  could  induce  him  to  make  the  slight  mechanical 
exertion  which  was  necessary  to  furnish  the  work  with  these  usual 
accompaniments,  and  in  this  imperfect  state  it  was  published* 
Coleridge's  want  of  ^  finger-industry '  to  write  down  a  few  poems 
which  he  had  repeated  aloud,  for  which  he  had  been  paid,  and  the 
delay  in  providing  which  drove  him  day  after  day  to  feign  hu- 
miliating excuses,  is  not  more  extraordinary.  On  the  death  of 
Fresnel  in  1827,  some  members  of  the  Academy  entreated  Am- 
pere to  assume  his  mantle  and  carry  forward  the  researches  on 
light.  They  pointed  out  to  him  the  resources  he  would  find  in 
his  subtle  genius,  the  services  he  would  raider,  the  renown  he 
would  acquire ;  but  he  answered  in  a  tone  of  the  utmost  distress 
that  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  attempt  it,  since  it  would  compel 
him  to  read  two  papers  of  M.  Poisson  cm  the  theory  of  waves. 
The  infirmity  increased  with  years.  He  who  had  devoured  the 
Encyclopaedia,  in  twenty  volumes  folio,  suffered  his  books  to 
remain  uncut,  and  if  he  chanced  to  look  into  them,  tore  open  the 
leaf  with  his  fingers.  He  had  exhausted  interest  by  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  universal  tastes,  and  apathy  now  succeeded  to 
curiosity.  His  classification  of  knowledge  was  the  sole  study 
which  interested  him,  as  a  man  who  had  spent  all  his  days  in 
travelling  might  like  to  gaze  upon  the  map  of  the  countries  he 
had  traversed  after  he  had  lost  the  wish  to  travel  any  more.  He 
was  filled  with  sadness  when  he  contrasted  what  he  had  accom- 
plished with  what  he  might  have  done,  and  the  mournful  tenor 
of  his  days  was  pathetically  expressed  by  the  epitaph  which  be 
desired  might  be  engraved  upon  his  tomb— tandem  felix. 

The  nature  of  his  professional  employment,  that  of  Inspector- 
General  of  the  University,  added  to  his  chagrin.  No  man  can 
be  easy  in  a  situation  to  which  he  is  unequal,  even  though  his 
incapacity  arises  from  his  being  above  his  work  instead  of  below 
it.  He  had  to  supervise  the  expenditure  of  the  principal  colleges^ 
and  was  ignorant  of  the  most  ordinary  matters  of  household  eco- 
nomy. He  had  to  go  from  town  to  town  to  examine  boys  in  the  . 
rules  of  arithmetic  and  the  elements  of  Latin  when  his  own  mind 
was  engaged  at  the  extremest  end  instead  of  with  the  rudiments 
of  knowledge.     A  habit  he  had  of  naming  his  conceptions  from 
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the  place  where  they  originated,  afforded,  as  M.  Arago  remarks, 
•an  evidence  that  he  was  elaborating  them  to  the  detriment  of  his 
duties,  when  we  find  them  bearing  such  titles  as  the  theory  of 
Avignon,  the  demonstration  of  Grenoble,  the  proposition  of  Mar- 
4ieilles,  the  theorem  of  Montpellier.  He  had  to  make  returns  of 
the  blunders  committed  by  the  pupils  at  their  examination,  as  well 
as  of  the  bedding,  furniture,  and  provisioning  of  the  boarding- 
schools  ;  though  such  was  his  disgust  of  anything  like  the  functions 
^f  a  clerk  that  it  extorted  from  him  the  declaration  that  ^  to  sit  im- 
moveable before  a  table  with  a  pen  in  his  hand  was  the  most  painr 
ful,  the  most  repulsive  of  trades/  It  is  true  that  these  returns  were 
never  made,  but  they  were  incessantly  demanded,  and  he  passed  his 
time  in  a  wretched  conflict  between  the  paralysing  aversion  to 
furnishing  them  and  the  uneasiness  of  having  to  face  the  cla- 
morous applications  produced  by  his  neglect.  The  irritation 
excited  by  a  task  which  in  itself  was  unsuited  to  him,  the  sense 
that  he  was  squandering  on  inferior  objects  the  time  which  was 
designed  for  higher  purposes,  the  self-dissatisfaction  of  feeling 
that  his  work  was  not  performed  after  all,  combined  to'  render 
this  preferment  one  of  the  calamities  of  his  life  ;  but  M.  Arago 
tells  us  that  his  family,  his  beneficence,  his  philosophical  appa- 
xatus,  and  his  habit  of  re-modelling  his  works  while  they  were 
passing  through  the  press,  involved  him  in  expenses  which  com- 
pelled him  to  bear  the  yoke  for  the  sake  of  the  recompense. 

His  health  had  its  share  in  depressing  his  spirits.  So  indefa- 
tigable a  student  required  repose  and  recreation ;  and  though, 
upon  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  he  would  lay  aside  his  pen  or 
his  book,  he  spent  too  much  of  his  time  in  solitary  meditation. 
His  intimates,  to  distract  his  thoughts,  endeavoured  to  prevail 
upon  him  to  accompany  them  to  the  Com^die-Frangaise^  and 
knowing  that  he  had  religious  scruples  on  the  subject,  they  told 
him  of  a  lady  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  who,  on  asking  her 
confessor  if  it  was  wrong  for  her  to  go  to  the  theatre,  received  for 
answer,  *  It  is  for  you  to  tell  me,*  He  was  struck  with  the 
remark,  and  seemed  inclined  to  yield,  but,  remembering  that  the 
-action,  if  it  did  no  injury  to  himself,  would  at  any  rate  wound  the 
pious  persons  with  whom  he  was  associated,  he  boldly  held  his 
ground  M.  Arago  is,  we  suspect,  mistaken  in  supposing  that, 
if  they  had  succeeded,  they  would  have  effected  a  permanent 
•diversion.  The  life-long  habits  of  the  philosopher  would  have 
proved  too  strong  for  the  players.  There  could  hardly  have  been 
a  more  enthusiastic  lover  of  the  drama  than  Poisson.  In  the 
needy  period  of  his  youth  he  dined  once  in  ten  days  with  a  rela- 
tive at  Paris,  and  on  another  day  in  the  ten  he  ate  nothing  but 
dry  bread,  that  with  the  price  of  these  two  dinners  he  might  go 
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to  the  theatre.  Yet  when  he  was  fairiy  embarked  in  his  matfaa- 
matical  researches  he  either  ceased  to  attend  it^  or  it  failed  to 
afford  him  the  needful  relaxation.  ^  He  passed  the  day/  we  quote 
from  M.  libri,  ^  dint  up  in  his  study,  without  admitting  anj  one 
on  any  pretext  whatever.  There,  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  six 
in  the  evening,  he  was  occupied  unintermittingly  with  his  scien- 
tific researches.  Then  he  dined,  and  in  the  evening,  if  he  had 
no  proo£i  to  correct,  he  loved  to  play  with  his  children  and  coih 
verse  with  his  friends.  This  uniform,  laborious  life,  this  contir- 
nual  toil  of  the  mind  in  a  body  which  he  cond^aned  to  oompleie 
immobility,  ended,  in  spite  of  his  robust  constitution,  in  under- 
mining his  health.'  His  family,  his  friends,  his  pbysiciaii,  all 
remonstrated,  but  in  vain.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  that 
life  was  only  good  for  two  things — ^  to  write  matbematics  and  to 
teach  diem,'  and  he  would  not  accept  an  existence  that  was  to  be 
purchased  by  abstinence  from  his  favourite  study.  The  feelings 
of  Ampere,  even  in  his  least  active  days,  woidd  have  be^i  in 
spirit  the  same.  He  would  never  have  permitted  a  serious  inroad 
to  be  made  upon  his  habitual  course ;  and  it  is  more  than  likdy, 
with  a  man  so  given  to  abstraction,  that  the  sole  result  of  entictng 
him  to  the- theatre  would  have  beai,  that  to  the  theories  of  Avi^ 
non,  Grenoble,  and  Marseilles,  would  have  been  added  the  tbeoiy 
of  ^e  ConUdie'Franqaite. 

His  dosing  days  showed  this  portion  of  bis  character  in  the 
strcK^st  light.  He  set  out,  sick  and  suffering,  on  a  tour  of  in- 
spection, the  17th  of  May,  1836.  When  he  arrived  at  Ljrons, 
his  friend  M.  Bredin,  seeing  that  his  feeble  body  and  vudent 
cough  required  total  silence  and  repose,  endeavoured  to  pot 
aside  a  discussion  which  Ampere  desired  to  raise  upon  some  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  second  volume  of  tfie  Essay  on  the  Philo- 
sophy and  Classification  of  the  Sciences.  ^  My  health  I  my 
b«ilth ! '  he  exclaimed,  with  veheman^e,  ^  much  this  has  to  do 
with  my  health !  The  cmly  question  between  us  here  is  of  eternal 
truths  1 '  He  plunged  at  once  into  the  development  of  the  subtle 
b(mds  which  unite  the  different  sciences,  and  proceeded  firom 
thence  to  a  review  of  all  the  men  past  and  present  who  had  been 
the  scourge  or  the  benefactors  of  their  specks.  The  improve- 
ment of  mankind  was  one  of  his  favourite  themes,  and  everything 
which  promised  it  had  the  utmost  interest  for  him.  Nor  did  he 
bound  his  views  to  his  own  generation.  With  that  mania  whidi 
possessed  him  for  fath<Hning  depths  which  were  unfathomable 
he  concerned  himself  as  much  ^with  what  was  to  happen  three 
hundred  years  hence  as  with  the  events  which  were  passing  under 
his  eyes.^  He  continued  to  harangue  M.  Bredin  on  this  high 
argument  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  when  he  was  completely  ex- 
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faansted  bj  the  effort  On  reacliiiig  Marseilles  his  illness  com- 
pelled him  to  halt  A  slight  amendment  was  at  first  apparent 
^  His  age,  not  very  adranced,  was  also/  oontinues  M.  Arago,  ^  a 
ground  for  hope.  They  did  not  remember  that  Ampere  might 
have  said,  with  the  Dutch  painter  Van  Orerbeck,  ^'Reckon 
double,  gentlemen,  reckon  double,  for  I  have  lived  day  and  night"  * 
He  himself  was  conscious  that  his  glass  had  nearly  run  out. 
When  the  priest  addressed  to  him  pious  exhortations,  he  answered, 
^  Thank  yon  ;  before  I  started  from  Paris  I  had  fulfilled  all  my 
Christian  duties/  He  had  been  brought  up  reliizniously  by  his 
mother;  he  had  been  a  diligent  reader  of  the  Bible  and  the 
Fathers;  and  sdthough  daring  the  political  convulsicms  which 
disturbed  hn  country  his  faith  was  troubled  for  a  brief  interval 
through  the  depression  of  feeling  occasioned  by  Uiese  events,  he 
yet  never  lost  bis  footing,  but,  when  the  wave  had  l»oken  over 
him,  he  was  left  standing  firm  upon  the  rock.  This  censolatiott 
did  not  forsake  him  in  the  final  hour.  His  calnmess  and  pla- 
cidity artonished  his  friends  who  were  accustomed  to  ^e  warmth 
and  vehemence  of  his  character.  The  last  words  he  spoke  add 
one  more  proof  to  the  hundreds  which  exist  of  the  prodigious 
extent  of  his  reading  and  memory.  A  functionary  of  the  College 
commenced  reciting,  in  a  low  voice,  some  passages  from  the  Imi- 
tation of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  and  Ampere  stc^pped  him  to  observe 
that '  he  knew  the  book  by  heart ! '  'On  the  10th  of  June,  1836,' 
says  M.  Arago,  '  at  five  in  the  m<Miiing,  our  illustrious  colleague, 
yielding  to  the  repeated  blows  of  sixty  years  of  physical  and 
moral  suffering,  finished  dying — according  to  llie  beautiful  ex- 
pression of  Buffon — ^rather  than  finished  to  live.'  Tandem  feiix. 
He  was  happy  at  last 

However  inadeauately  our  sketch  of  Ampere  may  reflect  the 
merit  of  M.  Arago  s  biogmphy,  it  may  serve  to  indicate  the  sort 
of  interest  with  which  his  work  abounds  in  addition  to  those 
quftlities  of  scientific  exposition  in  which  he  so  greatly  excelled. 
The  career  indeed  of  many  of  his  heroes,  though  not  superior  in 
instruction,  was  more  stirring  and  eventful.  One  academician, 
ke  remarks,  did  not  differ  formerly  from  another  academician, 
except  by  the  number,  the  nature,  and  the  splendour  of  his  dis* 
eoveries.  The  political  storms  which  distracted  France  for  more 
than  sixty  years,  had  drawn  these  learned  recluses  into  the 
vortex,  aiid  broken  ih  upon  that  old-fashioned  uniformity  of  ex- 
istenoe  which  rendered  the  lives  of  philosophers  as  monotonous 
in  the  relaticm  as  they  were  peaceful  in  tfa^ir  passage.  It  has 
been  M.  Arago's  fortune  to  have  to  commemorate  several  of  the 
eminent  men  who  played  a  twofold  part ;  and,  if  the  inference  to 
be  drawn  in  some  cases  is  that  great  philosophers  may  be  very 
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bad  polidcians,  and  in  all  that  those  who  deviate  firom  their  alle- 
giance to  their  true  mistress  make  a  poor  exchange  when  thej 
resign  the  sweets  of  calm  contemplation  for  civil  turbulence,  the 
narrative,  it  must  be  confessed,  which  contains  the  record  ia  ren- 
dered more  exciting  by  the  intermixture  of  action  with  the  still 
picture  of  studious  life. 

The  Biographies  of  the  ^  Philosophers  of  the  time  of  George 
III.,'  by  Lord  Brougham,  are  much  better  known  in  this  country 
than  the  4loges  of  M.  Arago,  and  it  is  the  less  necessary  to  enter 
into  a  detailed*  discussion  of  them.  They  form  the  c^pening 
volume  of  a  collected  edition  of  the  critical,  historicid,  and 
miscellaneous  works  of  their  illustrious  author,  of  which  three 
volumes  have  already  appeared.  Not  only  will  a  large  part  of 
his  productions  be  now  brought  together  for  the  first  time,  but  the 
entire  series  has  been  newly  revised,  and  very  extensive  and  im- 
portant additions  have  been  made  in  every  department  Many  of 
the  biographies  are  sketches  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  great 
men  with  whom  he  has  lived ;  many  of  the  speeches  must  always 
be  ranked  with  the  very  finest  specimens  of  English  eloquence ; 
many  of  the  treatises  and  articles  are  essential  to  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  social  and  political  history  of  the  age  in  which  be 
has  been  so  prominent  an  actor ;  and  though  he  must  often  carry 
us  here  into  debateable  questions,  the  liquid  lava  has  cooled 
with  time,  and  we  may  tr^,  with  the  calmness  of  philosophic 
inquirers,  the  ground  which  was  once  alive  with  the  heat  and 
passions  of  the  hour.  Our  business  is  at  present  with  the  porticm 
in  which,  happily,  the  discordant  voice  of  party  is  seldom  heard, 
and  where  our  homage  to  genius  runs  no  risk  of  being  disturbed 
by  our  dissent  from  its  conclusions. 

The  *  Lives  of  the  Philosophers  of  the  time  of  George  IIL' 
were  not  intended  to  include  the  whole  of  the  men  of  science  who 
flourished  during  that  protracted  reign.  Only  two  Frenchmen 
find  a  place  in  the  volume — ^Lavoisier  and  D' Alembert ;  and  one 
distinguished  Englishman — Sir  William  Herschel — is  omitted, 
who  would  be  eminently  entitled  to  a  prominent  place  in  a  com- 
plete gallery.  But  Lord  Brougham  has  mainly  fixed  his  attention 
upon  the  discoverers  with  whom  he  had  himself  been  associated, 
or  whose  course  of  study  coincided  with  his  own.  He  was,  in  his 
youth,  a  pupil  of  the  famous  Dr.  Black,  thq  founder  of  the 
modern  school  of  chemistry ;  and  his  desire  to  vindicate  the  fame 
of  his  master,  in  some  respects  deprived  of  his  just  r^iown,  was 
a  motive,  in  addition  to  their  intrinsic  importance,  for  dilating 
upon  the  works  of  this  distinguished  man.  Indeed,  Lord 
Brougham  has  dwelt  so  fully  and  fondly  upon  the  cultivators  of 
Blade's  department  of  science,  that  we  only  do  not  regret  our 
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want  of  space  to  follow  him  through  the  enticing  history  of 
Priestlej,  Cavendish,  Davy,  and  others,  because  we  trust  that  it 
will  be  read  in  its  integrity  in  his  own  volume.  To  his  ardent 
love,  again,  of  mathematics  is  due  the  account  of  the  life  of 
D'Alembert  and  of  the  great  improvements  he  introduced  into 
the  modem  analysis.  Genius  is  always  attracted  to  the  points 
which  promise  to  reward  its  exertions,  and  the  instrument  in- 
vented by  Newton  and  Leibnitz  received  shortly  afterwards  a 
wonderful  development  from  Euler,  Clairaut,  and  the  celebrated 
man  who  is  the  central  figure  in  Lord  Brougham's  sketch. 

The  examples  of  Porisms,  which  the  noble  author  had  fur- 
nished from  the  higher  mathematics  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Royal  Society  in  1797,  when  he  was  only  nineteen,  have  doubtless 
contributed  to  the  interest  he  shows  in  the  restoration  by  Robert 
Simson  of  this  curious  branch  of  the  Greek  geometry.  The  only 
guide  to  the  subject  was  a  brief  and  obscure  account  by  Pappus,  the 
text  of  which  was  incurably  corrupt.  There  is  an  anecdote  current 
of  Newton,  that  When  he  was  asked  how  he  found  out  the  law  of 
gravitation,  he  answered.  By  thinking  of  it.  Such  is  the  history 
of  nearly  every  great  discovery.  The  idea  may  dawn  in  an  instant 
upon  the  mind,  but  it  is  a  dawn  which  only  visits  those  who  have 
the  patience  to  watch  through  the  night  Such  was  the  case  with 
Simson  with  r^;ard  to  the  Porisms.  Halley  had  retired  ba£9ed  from 
the  attempt  to  divine  their  nature ;  and  Fermat,  whose  labours  were 
unknown  to  the  Scotch  geometrician,  had  alone  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  truth.  ^  Simson,'  to  quote  the  narrative  of  Lord  Brougham, 
^  lost  his  rest  in  the  anxiety  of  the  inquiry ;  sleep  forsook  his 
couch,  his  appetite  was  gone,  his  health  was  wholly  shaken,  he  was 
compelled  to  give  over  thepursuit.  **  He  was  obliged,"  he  says, "  to 
resolve  steadily  that  he  never  more  should  touch  the  subject,  and, 
as  often  as  it  came  upon  him,  be  drove  it  away  from  his  thoughts." 
It  happened,  however,  about  the  month  of  April,  1722,  that 
while  walking  <m  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  with  some  friends,  he 
had  fallen  behind  the  company,  and,  musing  alone,  the  rejected 
topic  found  access  to  his  mind.  After  some  time  a  sudden  light 
broke  in  upon  him.  He  eagerly  drew  a  figure  on  the  stump  of  a 
neighbouring  tree  with  a  piece  of  chalk.  He  was  wont  in  later 
life  to  show  the  spot  on  which  the  tree,  long  since  decayed, 
had  stood.  If  peradventure  it  had  been  preserved,  the  frequent 
lover  of  Greek  geometry  would  have  been  seen  making  his  pil* 
grimage  to  a  spot  consecrated  by  such  touching  recollections.'  Of 
all  the  pleasures  which  result  from  the  exercise  of  the  under* 
standing,  there  is  ncme  to  be  compared  with  the  delight  which 
fills  the  whole  being  of  the  philosopher  who  attains  to  the  object 
of  his  research.     The  story  of  Archimedes,  be  it  true  or  faUe, 
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jumping  suddenly  out  of  liis  bath,  aad  Tanniiig  about  naked,  ex- 
claiming, ^  I  faaye  found  it,'  when  he  divined  tiie  mediod  for 
detecting  whether  the  golden  crown  had  been  debated  hj  aDoj, 
is  a  type  of  the  emotion  which  thrills  tinrongh  dioae  whose  scieo- 
tific  investigations  are  rewarded  with  success.  Gay-Xiussac  w<n« 
9abot$  over  his  dioes  to  protect  his  feet  from  the  damp  of  his 
laboratory,  and,  notwithstanding  his  tran(inil  temperament,  bis 
pupils  had  seen  him  thus  shod  dancing  with  joj  at  some  dis- 
eovery  he  had  nuule.  Everybody  is  familiar  with  the  tradition 
that  when  Newton  found  the  figures  coming  true  which  proved 
die  correctness  of  his  law  of  gravitation,  his  agitation  was  so 
great  that  he  was  obliged  to  ask  a  friend  to  complete  the  com«> 
putation.  The  gratificatioQ  »  as  pure  as  it  is  lively,  of  whksk 
there  can  be  no  stronger  proof  than  the  sentiment  which  ac» 
companies  it  in  religions  minds  like  that  fd  Simscm,  who,  oo 
entering  the  date  of  any  discovery  among  his  memoranda,  usually 
aubj<»tned  a  Deo  or  Chritto  laus.  It  shows  that  to  those  who 
have  not  abjured  every  form  of  faith,  there  is  ait  deration  in  fads 
of  this  description  which  inevitably  leads  their  cultivators  firom 
Nature  up  to  Nature's  God. 

An  interest  attaches  with  every  person  of  ordinary  education  to 
the  name  of  Simson,  from  his  admirable  edition  of  the  '  Elements 
of  Eudid,'  a  work  which  cost  him  nine  years  of  labour.  He  was 
bom  in  1687  and  died  in  1768,  in  his  ei^ty-first  year.  His  long, 
tranquil,  and  amiable  life  appears  to  have  been  governed  by  tbe 
rigid  rules  of  the  mathematics,  whidi  were  the  business  and  solace 
of  his  existence.  He  regulated  his  exercise  by  the  number  of 
paces,  and  afber  exchanging  greetings  with  any  acquaintance  whom 
he  met  in  his  walks,  he  might  be  heard  continuing  the  enumera- 
tion as  he  moved  away.  His  absence  of  mind  would  have  kept 
Ampere  in  countenance,  and  satisfied  the  sceptics  of  tiie  reality 
of  the  propensity,  though  he  differed  from  the  Frenchman  in 
being  particularly  methodical  in  bis  transaction  of  business.  The 
anecdotes  which  Lord  Brougham  has  recovered  of  Adam  Smitii 
show  that  he  too  was  liable  to  fits  of  abstraction  which  rendered 
him  insensible  to  everything  around  him.  At  a  dinner  at  Dal- 
keith he  was  animadverting  upon  the  character  of  a  statesman 
of  the  day,  when  observing  his  nearest  relative  at  the  table,  he 
suddenly  stopped.  He  speedily  passed  fixim  open  conversation 
into  a  fit  of  musing,  and  was  hesord  muttering  to  himself,  ^  De*il 
care,  de'il  care,  it's  all  true.'  In  walking  tiirough  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh,  his  hands  behind  him  and  his  head  in  the  air,  he 
knocked  against  the  passengers,  and  on  one  occasion  overturned 
a  stall,  without  tiie  slightest  consciousness  of  what  he  had  done. 
^  Hdgh,  Sirs,'  said  a  female  worthy  in  the  Fishmarket,  who  took 
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him  for  an  absolute  kmaticy  ^to  let  the  like  of  him  be  about! 
And  jet  he's  weel  enec^h  put  on '  (drested). 

ISmson,  like  Ampere,  bad  his  theorems  of  Arigncm.  He 
attended  a  club  which  dined  togedier  on  Saturdays  at  Anderston, 
a  8«barb  of  Glasgow,  and  muiy  of  his  solutions  have  attached  to 
them  the  name  of  this  place.  They  had  burst  upon  him  in  the 
medttatire  moods  which  overtook  him  in  his  festive  hours.  He 
was  fond  of  relieving  bis  studies  in  an  evening  with  a  game  at 
whist,  a  habit  which  was  practised  by  Poisson,  and  which  is 
serviceable  to  deep  thinkers  by  affording  that  gentle  excitement 
which  distracts  tbie  over-wrought  mind  from  its  habitual  reflec- 
tions. An  unskilful  partner  disturbed  the  s^enity  of  Simson's  en- 
joyment, who  felt  like  the  person  who  said  that  it  was  very  embar- 
rassing to  have  to  play  against  three.  He  had  another  recreation 
in  his  fondness  for  music.  His  ear  and  v<Hce  were  both  good, 
and  he  would  sing  Greek  and  Latin  verse  to  a  modem  air.  Pro- 
fessor Robison  saw  the  tears  stand  in  his  eyes  as  he  sung  a  hymn 
with  devotional  rapture  in  the  latter  of  these  languages  to  the 
Divine  Geometer. 

Lord  Brougham  animadverts  upon  the  erroneous  opinion  that 
mathematics  have  a  tendency  to  render  the  feelings  obtuse.  Sim- 
son,  the  whole  of  whose  days  was  passed  in  the  pursuit  of  them, 
is  one  instance,  among  hundreds,  of  the  injustice  of  the  imputation. 
A  pigeon,  pursued  by  a  hawk,  flew  into  his  bosom  as  he  was 
walking  in  the  Collie  garden.  A  gentleman  present  exclaimed, 
^  Throw  it  to  ^le  hawk  ;'  and  such  was  the  impulse  of  indignation 
which  rose  up  in  the  geometrician  at  ^e  brutality  of  the  speech, 
Aat  he  immediately  knocked  the  offender  down.  The  gentleman 
protested  that  he  had  spoken  in  jest,  and  Simson  apologised ;  but 
the  act  shows  how  deeply  his  heart  was  moved  by  any  suggestion 
of  cruelty,  and  witii  what  spirit  he  resented  it.  The  prince  of 
jMbilosophers  was  remarkable  for  a  kindred  gendeness.  He  con- 
sidered it  criminal  to  take  sport  in  the  huntii^  or  shooting  of 
animals,  and  when  one  of  his  nephews  was  commended  in  his 
hearing.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  objected  to  him  *'  that  he  loved  killing 
of  birds.'  Another  eminent  mathematician,  G>ndorcet,  who  was 
thought  to  be  singularly  heartless,  but  who  was  more  correctly 
termed  by  lyAlembert  a  volcano  covered  with  snow,  addressed 
these  parting  words  to  his  daughter  the  day  before  his  tragic 
death :  *  Preserve,  my  dear  child,  in  all  its  purity  the  sentiment 
which  makes  i»  S3rmpathi8e  with  the  sorrows  of  every  sensitive 
creature.  Do  not  confine  it  to  the  sufferings  of  man ;  let  your 
humanity  extend  to  animals ;  do  not  make  unhappy  those  which 
belong  to  you ;  do  not  disdain  to  attend  to  their  comfort ;  be  not 
indifferent  to  their  gratitude,  and  never  put  th^  to  needless  pain/ 
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There  is  no  more  delightftd  portion  of  Lord  Brougham's 
work  than  his  entire  account  of  the  gain  to  be  derived  from 
the  9tudy  of  mathematics  and  science.  Their  subservience  to 
the  arts  of  life  he  justly  maintains  to  be  only  a  secondary  benefit. 
The  primary  object  is  the  charm  which  arises  from  the  contem- 
plation of  truth.  Nature  itself  gives  the  lie  to  the  utilitarian 
4K;hool ;  the  lily  arrayed  in  a  glory  greater  than  that  of  Solomon 
is  a  rebuke  to  him  whose  estimate  of  the  value  of  every  discovery 
is  by  the  amount  of  what  it  furnishes  to  eat,  drink,  and  pat  on. 
When  all  that  can  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the  body  has  been 
realised,  when  our  houses  have  reached  the  utmost  pitch  of  con- 
venience, when  food  and  clothing  can  no  longer  be  rendered  either 
cheaper  or  more  luxurious,  when  our  railroads  have  attained  their 
topmost  speed,  the  mind  of  man  still  remains  his  superior  part, 
and  it  cannot  be  the  goal  of  its  progress  that  it  should  find  its 
highest  felicity  in  well-contrived  apartments,  in  the  savouriness  of 
dishes,  in  rapidity  of  movement,  and  in  the  fabric  and  cut  of  a 
coat.  It  is  manifest  that  there  must  be  something  nobler  than 
these  physical  results ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  abstract  truth,  as 
hord  Brougham  has  demonstrated,  is  to  be  rated  much  above  its 
sensual  consequences. 

Where  the  practical  effects  are  the  ultimate  end  of  a  study,  as 
in  the  profession  of  medicine,  the  satisfaction  derived  from  the 
calling  iis  enormously  increased  by  pursuing  it  as  a  science. 
Ix>rd  Brougham  specifies  as  a  particular  source  of  philosophical 
pleasure  the  tracing  the  unexpected  relations  of  things  where 
there  is  no  seeming  resemblance,  and  the  noting  the  diversity  of 
those  apparently  similar.  The  physician,  who  has  constantly  to 
tell  from  external  indications  what  is  passing  within  the  body, 
has  for  ever  to  rely  upon  his  power  of  distinguishing  causes  by 
their  effects  where,  to  ordinary  observers,  there  is  no  visible  ccno- 
nexion.  *  He  did  not,*  says  Cuvier,  speaking  of  Corvisart,  *  pay 
attention  only  to  the  pains  of  the  patient,  his  pulse  and  his  breath- 
ing. A  painter  could  not  distinguish  better  the  shades  of  colours, 
nor  musicians  all  the  qualities  of  sounds.  The  least  alteration 
in  the  complexion,  in  ^e  colour  of  the  eyes  or  the  lips,  in  the 
various  intonations  of  the  voice,  and  in  the  muscles  of  the  face, 
attracted  his  notice.  The  innumerable  post-mortem  examina- 
tions he  had  made  enabled  him  to  detect  the  correspondence 
between  the  most  trivial  outward  signs  and  the  inward  disease.  It 
is  said  that  he  could  tell  the  complaint  of  a  person  who  had  been 
brought  into  the  hospital  while  he  was  several  beds  off.'  T^ion 
had  adopted  methods  which  were  in  spirit  the  same,  though  the 
symptoms  which  guided  him  were,  p^haps,  in  many  jespects  dif- 
ferent.   *  He  had  studied  deeply' — it  is  Cuvier  again  who  speaks — 
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'  the  relations  of  organs,  whidi  often  enabled  him  to  perceire  a 
mutual  action  between  the  parts  which  were  most  remote.  This 
gave  a  peculiar  turn  to  his  practice;  he  surprised  his  patients 
by  the  most  unexpected  questions  and  advice,  looking  at  the  gums 
or  the  nails  when  a  person  consulted  him  about  his  chest,  ordering 
purgatives  for  a  pain  in  the  knee,  and  often  thus  affording  a  relief 
which  was  almost  miraculous.  A  lady  of  my  acquaintance  con- 
sulted him  one  day  for  a  pain  in  the  jaw.  He  began  by  asking 
her  if  her  husband  had  not. the  gout,  and  treated  her  accordingly.' 
Nobody  can  doubt  that  besides  the  gratification  derived  by  these 
eminent  practitioners  from  their  superior  professional  success,  they 
must  have  found  endless  delight  in  tracing  the  relations  which  were 
the  foundation  of  their  art ;  that  every  fresh  discovery  was  a  new 
pleasure,  and  hardly  less  so  every  additional  exemplification  of 
the  laws  they  had  already  established ;  that  their  calling  was  by 
this  means  converted  from  a  laborious  routine  into  a  study  replete 
with  intellectual  interest,  and  from  which  they  derived  incom- 
parably greater  happiness  than  from  all  the  fame  and  pecuniary 
rewards  which  were  the  results. 

The  fascination  of  mathematics  is  at  least  beyond  question,  for 
we  have  the  testimony  of  its  followers  to  prove  it.  Lord  Brougham 
asserts  that  no  pursuit  is  so  beguiling,  or  makes  us  so  insensible 
to  the  lapse  of  tima  ^  The  sun,'  he  says,  speaking  evidently  from 
his  own  experience,  ^  goes  down  unperceived,  and  the  night  wanes 
afterwards,  till  he  again  rises  upon  our  labours.'  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton forgot  the  ordinary  cravings  of  nature,  and  omitted  to  dine. 
D'Alembert,  who  thought  less  continuously  and  intently,  thus 
describes  his  sensations :  '  I  awoke  every  morning  to  look  back, 
with  a  feeling  of  gladness  in  my  heart,  on  the  investigation  which 
I  had  begun  over-night,  and  exulting  in  the  prospect  of  continuing 
it  to  the  result  as  soon  as  I  rose.  When  I  stopped  my  operations 
for  a  few  moments  to  rest  myself,  I  used  to  look  forwioxl  to  the 
evening  when  I  should  go  to  the  theatre  and  enjoy  another  kind 
of  treat,  but  also  aware  that  between  the  acts  I  should  be  thinking 
on  the  greater  treat  my  next  morning's  work  was  to  afford  me.' 
Lord  Brougham  dwells  upon  the  power  of  mathematics  to  keep 
the  mind  tranquil,  to  divert  attention  in  sorrow  when  nothing  else 
is  sufficient  to  turn  the  current  of  the  thoughts,  and  to  wean  from 
drinking  or  gambling.  It  is  not  the  least  of  their  advantages  that 
they  continue  to  retain  their  hold  upon  their  cultivators,  however 
much  they  may  have  been  intermitted  during  the  pressure  of  a  busy 
profession ;  and  of  this  he  himself  is  a  signal  example.  After  a  life 
spent  in  the  exciting  conflicts  of  the  senate  and  the  forum,  in  which 
he  above  all  men  was  conspicuous  for  impetuous  energy,  he  was 
no  sooner  able  to  command  a  season  of  comparative  leisure  than 
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we  find  him  resordng  for^employment  to  the  *  Principuk'  of  New- 
ton, and  rendering  its  embanassing  oondaeness  into  eacy  laatfcc 
matica  for  the  boiefit  of  those  who  are  unable  to  fMom  Ae 
abbreviated  reasoning  of  the  original. 

It  was  indeed  in  the  very  jmdAt  of  Mr.  Biongham's  political 
career  that  he  made  leisure  to  write  one  of  his  most  admirable 
productions,  the  ^  Discourse  on  the  Objects,  Pleasures,  and  Ad- 
▼antages  of  Science.'  He  has  since  ccmtrasted  in  his  ^  Biography 
of  Black '  the  impressions  he  reoeiyed  from  the  lectures  of  that 
eminent  chemist,  and  those  which  he  derived  from  the  grand  dis* 
plajs  in  which  be  was  subsequently  so  distinguished  a  performer, 
as  well  as  a  spectator,  in  Uie  House  of  Commons. 

^  I  have  heard  the  greatest  understandings  of  the  age  giving  forth 
their  efforts  in  its  most  eloquent  tongues — have  heard  the  commanding 
periods  of  Pitt's  majestic  oratory — the  vehemence  of  Fox's  burning 
declamation — have  followed  the  close-compacted  chain  of  Grant's  pure 
reasoning — been  carried  away  by  the  mingled  fancy,  epigram,  and 
argumentation  of  Plunket ;  but  I  should  without  hesitation  prefer,  to 
mere  intellectual  g^tification  (though  aware  bow  much  of  it  is  derived 
from  association),  to  be  once  more  allowed  the  privilege  which  I  in 
those  days  ei\joyed  of  being  present  while  the  first  philosopher  of  his 
age  was  the  iustorian  of  his  own  discoveries,  and  be  an  eye-witness  of 
those  experiments  by  which  he  had  formerly  made  them,  once  mote 
performed  with  his  own  hands.' 

To  this  eloquent  tribute  to  the  supremacy  of  studies  which 
elevate  their  votaries  to  almost  more  than  nuMrtal  height,  we  will 
add  the  authority  of  the  man  who  of  all  the  persons  of  modem 
and,  perhaps,  of  ancient  times  has  played  the  most  conspicuous 
part  on  the  stage  of  the  world.  When  Napoleon,  thai  First  Con- 
sul, was  speaking  of  what  he  should  have  been  if  he  had  not 
become  the  victor  of  Maarengo  and  the  ruler  of  France,  he  de- 
clared it  was  science  alone  that  could  have  satisfied  his  insatiable 
cravings  for  distinction.  ^Do  you  think,'  he  said,  *if  I  was 
not  general-in-chief  and  the  instrument  of  the  fate  of  a  migfaiy 
nation,  that  I  would  have  accepted  office  and  dependence  ?  No^ 
no,  I  should  have  thrown  myself  into  the  study  of  the  exact 
sciences.  My  path  would  have  been  the  road  <^  Galileo  aad 
Newtcm,  and  since  I  have  always  succeeded  in  my  great  ente^ 
prises,  I  should  have  highly  distinguished  myself  also  by  my 
scientific  labours.  I  should  have  left  the  memory  of  beantifiil 
discotveries.  No  other  glory  would  have  tempted  my  ambitim.^ 
Nor  was  this  a  mere  sentiment  Vanquished  at  Waterioo,  he. 
was  n»editating  at  Plscis  what  course  to  adopt,  and  believed  St 
first  that  he  would  be  permitted  to  remove  to  America.  He 
sent  for  his  old  fiiend  Monge  and  communicated  Ae  scfaeoie. 
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^To  b»ve nothing  to  do  wonld^'  he  mid,  *be  to  me  the  most  crnel 
of  tortares.  Condemned  no  longer  to  commmnd  armies,  I  lee  no- 
thing except  the  tcienoee  which  oovld  take  a  ttrong  hold  upon  mj 
mind.  To  learn  what  othcn  hav^e  done  would  not  suffice.  I 
wiah  in  this  new  Garecr  to  leare  works  and  discoveries  whidi 
will  be  worthy  of  me*  I  must  have  a  companicm  to  initiate  me 
rapidl  J  at  the  outset  into  the  actual  state  of  the  sdieDces^  Then 
we  shall  tmrerse  together  the  new  continent  from  Canada  to 
Cape  Horn,  and  in  this  immense  journey  we  shall  study  all  the 
great  physical  phenomena  of  the  globe  upon  which  the  world  has 
not  yet  pronounced.'  It  was  to  find  him  such  a  companion  that  he 
had  summoned  Monge.  He  intended  to  pursue  science  with  the 
same  dashing  impetuosity  with  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
make  war.  His  insisting  that  he  must  be  placed  at  once  upon 
the  boundary  line  of  knowledge  without  the  tedium  of  introduc- 
tory studies,  his  eagerness  to  win  distinction  in  the  career  and 
extend  the  dominions  of  natural  philosophy,  the  vast  extent  of  the 
region  oyer  which  he  designed  to  carry  his  survey,  the  hurried 
movements  he  contemplated,  and  his  unhesitating  confidence  in 
the  result,  axe  all  eminently  characteristic.  With  his  usual 
sagacity  he  had  selected  the  sii^le  province  in  which  his  pese- 
trating  genius  could  have  dispensed  with  the  patience  which  he 
did  not  possess  and  which  these  studies  demand ;  but  whether 
success  or  failure  had  attended  the  experiment,  he  has  left  to  the 
wwld  a  striking  testimony  to  the  pre-eminent  grandeur  and  fas^ 
dnation  of  science,  which  may  tempt  many  who  are  dazsled 
by  more  glaring  pursuits  to  look  with  increased  respect  upom  the 
wanderers  in  its  Elysian  fields,  or  better  still  to  join  the  band 
and  share  their  pleasures  and  privil^es. 


Art.  VIII. — Memorials  and  Correspondence  of  Charles  James  Fox. 
Edited  by  Lord  John  Russell.    Vols.  I.  and  II.   London,  1853. 

nrUE  time  ha»  perhaps  arrived  when  Englishmen  may  regard^ 
^  not  indeed  without  predilections,  but  fireed  from  such  pas- 
sions as  forbid  a  calm  survey  of  the  grounds  on  which  those  pre- 
dilections have  been  formed,  the  characters  of  men  who  com- 
manded the  confidence  or  excited  the  dread  of  our  contending 
griuidsires.  Political  interests  aie  invested  in  new  combinatioos 
of  party, — from  the  eternal  problems  of  civilisation  new  corol- 
laries are  drawn,  smce  Fox  identified  his  name  with  Uie  cause  of 
popular  freedom,  and  Pitt  was  hailed  as  the  r^esentative  of 
social  order. 
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Statesmen  are  valued  while  living,  lets  acc<»rding  to  the  degree 
of  their  intellect  than  to  its  felicitous  application  to  the  public 
exigencies,  or  the  prevalent  opinions.  Time,  like  law,  admits  no 
excuse  for  the  man  who  misunderstands  it.  Hence,  in  our  esti- 
mate of  contemporaries,  we  pass  with  abrupt  versatilijtj  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other :  ^  Mora  ultima  linea  rerttm  est ' — death  must 
determine  the  vanishing  point  in  the  picture  before  we  can  esti- 
mate the  relative  size  of  each  object  expressed  on  the  canvas. 

In  examining  the  Memorials  and  Correspondence  of  Mr.  Fox, 
recently  edited  by  the  most  distinguished  of  his  surviving  dis- 
ciples, our  eye  often  turns  from  the  prominent  hero  to  linger 
where  an  opening  in  the  group  that  surrounds  him  vouchsafes  a 
glimpse  of  his  lofty  antagonist ;  and  strange  does  it  seem  to  us 
that  so  much  in  the  character  and  career  of  Mr.  Pitt  has  been  left 
to  the  mercy  of  commentators,  who  could  not  fail  to  misinterpret 
the  one  from  the  hostility  they  professed  to  the  other.  In 
securing  from  future  ages  an  impartial  judgment,  Mr.  Fox  hss 
this  striking  advantage,  that,  perhaps  less  than  any  of  our  great 
public  men,  do  his  actions  need  the  investigation  of  latent  causes, 
or  his  idios^ncracies  require  much  skill  in  analysis  or  exten- 
sive aoauaintance  with  mankind.  It  was  his  notable  attri- 
bute to  lay  himself  open  on  all  sides,  whether  to  applause  or 
fb"*  reproach.  And  thus,  while,  on  the  one  hand,  his  familiar 
letters  render  yet  more  transparent  his  amiable  and  winning 
qualities,  and  the  graces  of  his  cultivated  and  affluent  genius, 
so  on  the  other,  they  compel  our  attention  the  more  to  his  signal 
defects  as  the  leader  of  a  party,  or  the  councillor  of  a  nation. 
But  though  in  detail  criticism  may  suggest  remarks  not  without 
novelty  or  instruction,  the  salient  attributes  of  the  man,  r^;arded 
as  a  whole,  will  remain  the  same:  and  the  additional  light 
thrown  upon  the  portrait  does  not  provoke  the  question  whether 
or  not  it  be  placed  at  its  proper  height  upon  the  wall.  Far 
less  clear  to  the  discernment  of  the  last  age  was  the  character  of 
Pitt ;  and  even  in  our  day,  men,  wondering  that  genius  should 
have  been  so  long  fortunate,  have  but  little  examined  the  properties 
and  causes  which  made  the  fortune  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
genius.  In  the  demeanour  of  Mr.  Pitt,  a  certain  stately  reserve 
baffled  the  ordinary  eye;  in  his  political  action  there  wa^  a 
guiding  tendency  towards  practical  results,  which  is  liable  to 
misconstruction  by  the  ordinary  intelligence.  It  was  his  fate  to 
incur,  from  his  earliest  manhood,  those  grave  responsibilities 
which  separate  the  minister  charged  with  the  destinies  of  a  nation 
from  the  theorist  in  l^islation,  who,  free  to  contend  for  what  he 
deems  good  in  the  abstract,  is  not  bound  to  consider  how  and 
when  to  effect  it.     Hence,  so  little  was  known  of  Mr.  Pitt  out  of 
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his  own  cboten  circle,  m  private,  that  Mr.  Fox  speaks  of  him 
*  at  DO  scholar/  And  few  indeed  among  the  supporters  of  the 
majestic  minister,  who  cheered  his  awful  irony  or  imperial  de* 
clamaticA,  could  have  believed  that  he  had  ever  been  the  gayest 
of  gay  companicms  met  to  sup  in  the  hostelry  of  Eastcheap,  and 
rie  with  each  other  in  apt  quotations  from  Shakspeare.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  his  public  character — so  little  have  his  true  opi- 
nions been  subjected  to  candid  investigation,  that  he  has  been 
represented  as  an  apostate  from  popular  freedom  and  a  champion 
of  absolute  rule;  while  Lord  Holland  would  kindly  mitigate  his 
guilt  as  one  or  the  other  by  the  charitable  assurance  that  Pitt 
bad  very  few  fixed  principles  at  all.  He  has  been  accused  of 
loaking  war  for  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons ;  the  Bourbons  accused 
bim  of  ignoring  their  cause  altogether.  He  has  been  charged  with 
prolonging  the  war  to  prop  his  selfish  ambition  almost  at  every 
hazard ;  while,  fresh  from  the  Malmesbury  G)rrespondence,  Lord 
Brougham  invites  us  to  notice  how  '  sincerely  desirous  he  was 
of  making  peace  with  the  French  Directory  almost  at  any  price.' 
According  to  Mr.  Macaulay,  Pitt  was  a  wretched  financier ;  while 
Lord  John  Russell  laments  that*  no  junction  between  Fox  and 
Pitt  allowed  the  nation  to  see  ^  the  one  adorning  and  advising  his 
country  in  foreign  affairs,  the  other  applying  to  the  management 
of  our  finances  the  economical  principles  of  Smith  and  the  wis^ 
fmgali^  of  Sully/  It  may  well  be  worth  while  to  re-examine 
a  character  thus  carelessly  rated,  thus  ill  comprehended,  and  to 
ascertain  what  really  were  those  qualities  which,  in  a  time  unpa^ 
ralleled  for  the  grandeur  of  its  public  men,  raised  Mr.  Pitt  to  a 
power  pre-eminent  over  all.  And,  although  there  is  no  great  general 
Analogy  between  the  circumstances  that  now  surround  us  or  the 
dangers  that  threaten,  and  the  stormier  attributes  of  the  time  in 
which  Mr.  Pitt  achieved  his  fame,  still  in  the  prosecution  of  a 
war  in  which  great  blunders  have  been  committed  and  lofty 
reputations  have  &llen  into  obloquy  and  odium — suggestions  not 
without  their  Value  may  arise  from  the  contemplation  of  a  cha- 
racter which  inspired  the  public  confidence  in  proportion  to  the 
<legree  of  the  public  peril. 

William  Pitt,  the  second  son  of  Lord  Chatham,  was  bom  on 
the  28th  of  May,  1759.  Like  his  great  rival  Mr.  Fox,  and  unlike 
great  men  in  general,  his  childhood  was  remarkable  for  precocity 
of  intellect.  Of  his  two  brothers,  one  was  destined  to  the  army, 
the  other  to  the  navy,  William  w^  selected  for  the  .career  of  the 
har  and  the  senate.  From  the  age  of  six  to  fourteen,  educated  at 
home  under  the  eye  of  Lord  Chatham,  all  his  faculties  were  trained 
towards  development  in  public  life.  During  those  eight  years  the 
popularity  of  the  elder  Pitt  had  rapidly  declined.     The  great  com- 
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moner  had  passed  to  tbe  Hoose  of  Lords.  He  had  formed  diat 
motley  and  feeble  cabinet,  made  familiar  to  posterity  by  the 
exquisite  satire  of  Burke,  to  which  he  had  contributed  nothing 
save  his  name,  in  the  defence  of  which,  to  borrow  Chesterfield's 
brief  definition, '  he  was  only  Earl  of  Chatham  and  no  longer 
Mr.  Pitt,'  and  from  which  he  alto^ther  retired  in  1768.  In- 
firmity and  disease  grew  upon  him.  He  was  much  confined  to 
his  room.  He  had  leisure  to  form  the  mind  and  inspire  the 
ambition  of  his  favourite  son. 

It  was  not  only  in  scholastic  studies  that  the  grand  old  man 
encouraged  tbe  boy's  natural  eagerness  to  excel ;  it  was  not 
enough  even  in  childhood  to  read  and  to  remember.  Lord 
Chatham  early  instilled  those  two  habits  of  mind  which  call 
from  the  inert  materials  of  learning  the  active  uses  of  purpose, 
the  reproductive  vitality  of  original  deductions, — the  habits  to 
observe  and  to  reflect.  He  led  the  young  student  to  talk  openly 
and   boldly  upon   every  subject,  and   to   collate   his  first  im- 

Eressions  with  a  statesman's  practical  experience.  The  exceed- 
ig  tenderness  which  the  great  Earl,  so  imperious  in  pnUic 
life,  exhibited  io  his  son,  appears  in  the  letters  Lord  Chatham 
addressed  to  William  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen.  They  have 
all  the  playful  kindliness  of  feeling,  all  the  yearning  affection  of  a 
mother  s — with  just  enough  of  the  father's  unconsdous  greatness, 
to  sustain  masculine  ambition,  and  animate  the  sense  of  doty, 
not  by  dry  admonitions  but  by  hopeful  praise :  *  Your  race  of 
manly  virtue  (he  writes  to  this  boy  of  fourteen)  is  now  begun, 
and  may  the  favour  of  Heaven  smile  upon  the  noble  career. 
How  happy,  my  loved  boy,  is  it  that  your  mamma  and  I  can  tell 
ourselves  there  is  at  Cambridge  one  without  a  beard,  and  all  the 
elements  so  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up  and  say, 
^Thisisaman!**' 

Such  words,  and  firom  such  a  parent,  might  not  only  stimulate 
all  the  energies  of  a  generous  son,  but  they  serve,  perhaps,  to 
account  for  that  remarkable  conviction  in  his  own  powers,  that 
firm  quality  of  self-esteem  so  necessary  in  public  life,  which 
from  first  to  last  was  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  William  Pitt. 
Nor  was  it  only  by  this  wise  familiarity  of  conversation  and 
intercourse  that  Lord  Chatham  mechanically  educated  his  son 
towards  the  adoption  of  his  own  career.  He  accustomed  the  boy 
to  recite  aloud,  and,  no  doubt,  took  occasion  to  inculcate  Aose 
arts  of  oratory  so  difficult  to  acquire  in  later  life — the  distinct- 
ness of  elocution,  the  modulated  change  of  voice,  the  bye-play 
of  look  and  of  gesture,  in  which  Lord  Chatham  himself  was  the 
most  accomplished  master  of  modern  times.  It  was,  perfiaps, 
the  conviction  that  the  arts  of  oratory  are  closely  akin  to  those 
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of  the  stage  that  led  Lord  Chatliam  to  encourage  William 
before  he  went  to  the  Univer«ity,  not  only  to  write  a  play  in 
T«*8e,  but  to  take  a  part  in  its  performance.  Yet  more  useful, 
perhaps,  than  the  performance  of  the  play  was  its  composition  in 
verse.  Rarely,  indeed,  has  it  happened  that  an  eminent  orator  has 
obtained  distinction  as  a  poet ;  but  rarely  also  has  it  happened  that 
an  eminent  orator  has  not  indulged  in  verse-making.  No  other 
study  leads  to  the  same  choiceness  of  selection  in  words,  or  enforces 
the  same  necessity  to  condense  thought  into  a  compact  compass. 
Bolingbroke,  Chatham,  Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan,  Pitt,  Canning — 
all  made  verses  at  one  time  of  their  lives,  though  Sheridan  and 
Canning  alone,  of  that  immortal  seven,  have  left  us  cause  to 
regret  that  they  did  not  cultivate  in  verse  any  uses  not  rigidly 
confined  to  the  embellishment  of  prose.  Nor  did  Lord  Chatham 
neglect  to  exercise  an  influence  over  the  direction  of  William's 
graver  studies.  The  Earl  prudently,  indeed,  left  to  professional 
teachers  the  legitimate  routine  in  the  classic  authors,  but  he 
made  it  his  particular  desire  that  Thncydides,  the  eternal 
manual  of  statesm^  should  be  the  first  Greek  book  which  his 
son  read  after  coming  to  college ;  ^  the  only  other  wish,'  says 
Bishop  Tomline  (William's  college  preceptor)  '  ever  expressed  by 
his  Lordship  relative  to  Mr.  Pitt's  studies  was,  that  I  would  read 
Polybius  with  him.'  But  to  William  himself  Lord  Chatham's 
literary  recommendations  were  less  restricted,  and  they  directed 
him  to  the  study  not  only  of  the  historical  and  political  master- 
pieces of  England,  but  also  of  the  logical  arrangement  and 
decorous  eloquence  which  characterise  the  literature  of  the 
national  Church.  The  sermons  of  Barrow  especially  seemed  to 
Lord  Chatham  ^  admirably  calculated  to  furnish  the  copia  ver- 
borumJ* 

In  1773,  when  little  more  than  fourteen,  William  went  to 
'Pembroke  Hall,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  It  was,  p^- 
haps,  an  advantage  to  his  moral  habits,  and  to  his  undivided 
attention  to  study,  that  he  was  so  much  younger  than  his  con- 
temporaries. A  boy  of  fourteen  could  scarcely  participate  in 
the  pleasures  that  allure  the  joung  men  from  eighteen  to  twenty. 
Even  then,  however,  his  tutor  tells  ^  that  his  manners  were  ftnrmed 
and   his   behaviour  manly.'     His   conversational   powers   were 


♦  Barrow's  amplitude  of  style  is  not  unArequeiitly  discernible  in  Pitt.  But 
Barrow's  more  poetical  attributes — his  bursts  of  passionate  fervour — his  glowing 
use  of  personification— his  feliei^  in  adapting  high  thoughts  to  sonoroiis  expres- 
sionsy  appear  more  congenial  to  Chatham's  style  of  eloquence  than  that  of  his  son. 
There  are  parts  in  Borrow  which  we  could  well  fanc^  Chatham  to  have  spoken. 
For  instance,  the  sublime  passage  beginning,  *  Charity  is  a  right  noble  and  worthy 
thing,' &c 
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already  considerable,  and  his  range  of  study  was  singularly  wide 
and  comprehensive.  Even  then,  too,  his  habits  indicated  the  bias 
of  the  future  orator.  The  barber  who  attended  him,  on  approach- 
in?  the  oak  door,  frequently  overheard  him  declaiming  to  him- 
self within ;  and  at  a  yet  earlier  age  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
listen  to  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  repeat  to  his 
father  the  general  purport  of  the  arguments  on  either  side.  A 
severe  illness  attacked  him  soon  after  his  entrance  at  the 
University,  and  much  interfered  with  his  residence  during  the 
first  three  years,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  greatly  interrupted 
his  educational  progress.  There  were  these  remarkable  charac- 
teristics both  in  the  quality  of  his  learning  and  the  mind  that  was 
applied  to  it.  Although  not  fond  of  composition  in  the  dead 
languages,  nor  ever  attaining  to  that  perfection  in  the  elegant 
pastime  of  adapting  modem  thoughts  to  ancient  tongues,  which 
is  the  favourite  Academical  test  of  scholarship,  he  yet  devoted 
especial  and  minute  care  to  detect  the  differences  of  style  in  the 
classic  authors  ;  and  we  are  told  by  his  tutor  that  ^  his  diligent 
application  to  Greek  literature  had  rendered  the  knowledge  of 
that  language  so  correct  and  extensive  that  if  a  play  of  ^enander 
or  ^schylus,  or  an  ode  of  Pindar,  had  been  suddenly  found,  he 
would  have  understood  it  as  soon  as  any  professed  scholar.* 

Lord  Wellesley  confirms  this  authority  by  his  own,  which 
carries  with  it  more  weight.  That  indisputable  scholai*,  whose 
classical  compositions  may  bear  no  disparaging  comparison  with 
Milton's  and  Gray's,  says  of  Pitt,  in  maturer  life,  'He  was 
perfectly  accomplished  in  classical  literature,  both  Latin  and 
Greek.'  .  .  .  'With  astonishing  facility  he  applied  the  whole 
spirit  of  ancient  learning  to  his  daily  use.'  Lord  GrenviUe 
has  often  declared  that  '  Mr.  Pitt  was  the  best  Greek  scholar 
he  ever  conversed  with.*  Yet  he  had  not  habituated  Himself  in 
boyhood  to  construe  classical  authors  in  the  ordinary  way,  viz.,- 
literally,  and  word  by  word,  '  but  read  several  sentences  in  the 
original,  and  then  gave  the  translation  of  them,  interpreting  with 
almost  intuitive  quickness  the  most  difficult  passages  in  the 
most  difficult  author ;'  a  peculiarity  which  evinces  the  tendency 
to  generalise  and  express  details  by  the  comprehension  of  the 
whole,  rather  than  arrive  more  slowly  at  the  whole  through  the 
detached  examination  of  details.  Thus  his  observation  was 
searching  and  careful ;  but  it  was  more  directed  to  essentials  than 
minutise.  He  took  great  pleasure  in  philological  disquisitions 
and  the  true  niceties  of  language ;  little  pleasure  in  the  lesser 
exercise  of  acuteness,  that  would  amend  a  trivial  error  in  a  doubt- 
ful text; — great  pleasure  in  studying  the  peculiar  means  by 
which  poets  obtain  effect  in  expression ;  little  pleasure  in  ana- 
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Ijsing  the  laws  of  the  metre  they  employed.  His  mind,  in 
short,  was  critical  only  so  far  as  criticism  was  necessary  to  the 
object  in  view ;  and  in  the  tastes  of  his  studious  boyhood  he 
evinced  that  preference  to  the  Practical,  that  strong  seizure  of 
some  definite  purpose,  in  which  are  to  be  found  the  main  secret 
of  his  after  greatness,  and  of  some  of  the  defects  and  failings 
with  which  that  greatness  was  inseparably  blended.  He  acquired 
what  would  now  be  called  but  an  elementary  knowledge  of  ma^ 
thematics  and  natural  philosophy.  His  tutor,  indeed,  thinks 
that  he  would  have  made  a  wonderful  progress  in  pure  mathe- 
matics, had  his  inclination  to  that  abstruse  science  been  indulged. 
This  we  venture  to  doubt.  No  test  of  the  capacities  requisite 
for  mastery  in  the  more  recondite  regions  of  abstract  philosophy 
is  established  by  a  readiness  in  the  solution  of  elementary  pro- 
blems. There  are  few  logical  minds  which  the  clear  deductions 
of  Euclid  do  not  strengthen  and  delight  But  for  achievements 
in  science,  as  the  minute  investigator,  the  subtle  discoverer,  we 
apprehend  that  qualities  are  required  the  very  opposite  of  those 
which  in  William  Pitt  shunned  sdl  results  that  were  not  broad  and 
palpable — employed  genius  to  heighten  and  adorn  the  robust  sub- 
stance of  common  sense,  and  by  adherence  to  reasonings  the  most 
familiar,  or  appeal  to  passions  the  most  elementary — convinced 
the  plain  understanding  of  a  popular  assembly,  and  commanded 
the  heart  of  a  free  nation,  which  a  similar  policy  on  certain 
measures  adopted  by  a  minister  who  had  phQosophized  more, 
and  felt  less,  would  have  driven  into  terrible  revolt 

William  Pitt  went  just  so  far  into  mathematics  and  natural 
science  as  fitted  him  the  better  for  active  life,  and  went  no 
farther.  He  said  himself,  and  truly,  '  that  he  found  their  uses 
later,  not  merely  from  the  actual  knowledge  conveyed,  but  rather 
from  the  habit  of  close  attention  and  patient  investigation.'  So 
also  in  metaphysics.  He  seems  to  have  contented  himself  with 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  Locke's  *  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing,' of  which  he  formed  a  complete  and  correct  analysis* 
'  He  indicated  no  inclination  to  carry  his  metaphysical  studies 
farther.'  In  other  words,  it  was  the  nature  of  his  mind  to  adopt 
such  studies  as  could  collaterally  serve  the  vocation  of  an  accom- 
plished statesman ;  to  halt  from  those  studies  where  they  de- 
viated into  directions  in  which  they  would  naturally  demand  the 
whole  man ;  aad  out  of  all  researches  to  select  by  preference 
those  which  would  furnish  the  largest  outlines  of  valuable  ideas 
to  the  use  of  an  intellect  rather  simple  than  refining ;  rather 
positive  than  subtle  ;  rather  grasping  at  Truth  where  slie  emerged 
into  the  open  space  than  stealing  through  the  labyrinth  to  sur- 
prise her  in  her  cell.    We  must  be  pardoned  for  these-referenceft 
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to  certain  points  in  the  earlier  education  and  tendencies  of  this 
famous  man,  which  may  seem  too  familiar  to  reiterate ;  since  our 
readers  may  thus  arrive  at  perceptions  into  the  nature  of  bis 
general  intellect  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  suggested  to  his 
biographers. 

Thus  trained  and  prepared  William  Pitt  entered  into  life — ^too 
soon  his  own  master.  He  had  attained  the  age  of  nineteen 
when  his  father  died.  In  1780  he  was  called  to  the  Bar,  and 
went  the  Western  Circuit.  In  the  same  year  he  lost  his  eldest 
sister.  Lady  Mahon,  and  his  brother  James,  of  whom  he  says,  in 
a  letter  to  his  former  tutor,  '  he  had  everything  that  was  most 
desirable  and  promising — every  thing  that  I  could  love  and 
admire  ;  and  I  feel  the  favourite  hope  of  my  mind  extinguished 
by  this  untimely  blow.  Let  me,  however  (he  adds),  assure  you 
that  I  am  too  tried  in  a£9iction  not  to  be  able  to  support  myself 
under  it.'  Whether  from  the  desire  to  distract  his  thoughts  from 
such  causes  for  grief,  or  from  the  native  buoyancy  of  spirit  whi(k 
belongs  to  genius  in  youth,  it  was  in  the  winter  of  that  year 
that  we  find  him  supping  nightly  at  Goosetree's  club,  more 
amusing  than  professed  wits,  entering  with  energy  into  the  dif- 
ferent amusements  of  gay  companions,  and  displaying  intense 
earnestness  in  games  of  chance.  Of  these  last,  however,  *lie 
perceived,'  says  Wilberforce,  ^  the  increasing  fascination,  and 
soon  after  suddenly  abandoned  them  for  ever.'  Indeed  in  the 
January  of  1781,  William  Pitt,  having  unsuccessfully  contested 
the  University  of  Cambridge  at  the  general  election  in  the  pre- 
vious autumn,  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Appleby,  by  the  interest  of  Sir  James  Lowther,  but  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  From  that  date  the  ordeal  of 
such  temptations  as  beset  the  idleness  of  youth  was  past. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  more  gloomy  combination 
of  discredit  and  disaster^-of  dangers  from  without  and  within 
— than  that  which  threatened  Great  Britain,  when  the  son  of 
Lord  Chatham  first  entered  the  august  assembly,  in  which  his 
father  had  left  many  to  divide  his  mantle,  no  one  to  claim  lis 
sceptre. 

Abroad,  the  conditi<m  of  our  afi^s  was  such  as  the  boldest 
statesman  might  have  contemplated  with  dismay.  In  America, 
a  war  that  had  become  odious  to  the  feelings,  and  humbling  to 
the  spirit  of  the  English  people,  was  slowly  burning  down  into 
barren  ashes ;  temporary  successes  inspired  no  exultation  at  home; 
a  secret  sentiment  of  their  ultimate  futility  made  the  people  echo 
the  assertion  of  Fox,  that  Clinton's  capture  of  Charkstown  and 
Comwallis's  victory  at  Camden,  ^  were  matters  less  to  rejoice  at 
than  deplore.'     Two  years  before,  France  had  acknowledged  the 
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iodepenclence  of  the  American  Colonies,  and  was  now  our  de- 
elared  foe.  Her  resoarces  were  then  unknown  ;  they  were  repre* 
sented  by  our  leading  orators,  and  popularly  believed  to  be,  far 
beyond  the  power  of  British  commerce  and  wealth  to  encounter. 
Tnrgot's  wise  warnings  had  been  disregarded.  Necker  bad 
enreloped  the  general  finances  of  France  in  profound  mystery, 
and  the  boldness  of  his  loans  concealed  the  exhaustion  of  his 
means.  Here  even  the  sagacity  oi  Burke  was  deceived :  miy* 
placed  indeed  was  the  splendid  panegyric  he  pronounced  on 
the  hollow  expedients  of  the  Genevese  financier :  ^  Principle/  ex- 
claimed the  orator  Tieia'ti^  ^u^ri—^  principle,  method,  regularity, 
economy,  frugality,  justice  to  individuals,  and  care  of  the  people, 
are  the  resources  with  which  France  makes  war  upon  Great 
Britain.'*  Holland  was  already  on  the  side  of  the  Americans, 
and  preparing  to  join  France  in  the  acknowledgment  of  their 
independence.  Spain  had  arrayed  against  us  fleets  that  excited 
more  dread  than  her  earlier  Armada.  In  1779  the  island  had 
been  scared  by  a  proclamation  charging  all  officers,  civil  and 
military,  in  case  of  an  invasion,  to  cause  all  horses,  oxen,  cattle, 
and  provisions  to  be  driven  from  the  sea-coast  to  places  of  seen- 
rity  *  and  had  an  enemy,  in  truth,  set  foot  upon  our  shores,  we 
possessed  not,  according  to  the  assurance  of  the  Secretary  at  War, 
a  single  General  in  whom  the  army  could  confide.  '  I  don't  know/ 
said  Lord  North  with  his  usual  exquisite  drollery,  ^  whether  our 
Generals  will  frighten  the  enemy,  but  I  know  that  they  frighten  me.' 
Meanwhile  Gibraltar  was  besieged  by  forces  greater  than  had 
ever  before  honoured  a  single  stronghold.  Russia,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden  had  entered  into  common  treaties,  constituting  an  armed 
neutrality,  and  maintaining  a  principle  that  forbade  to  belligerent 
powers  the  right  of  searching  the  vessels  of  neutral  states,  and 
involved  the  pregnant  seeds  of  that  actual  hostility  with  England 
which  Russia,  at  least,  almost  openly  desired.  We  had  not  on 
the  continent  a  single  ally.  Nor  did  we  stand  only  against  the 
great  potentates  of  Europe ;  we  stood  against  its  public  opinion, 
while  we  continued  to  sink  in  its  respect  for  our  power.  In  the 
contest  with  America  we  had  neither  the  support  of  popular 
sympathy,  nor  the  dignity  of  military  success. 

Not   only  our  armies  had  been  defeated,  but  our  maritime 
power  had  been  humbled.     Hostile   fleets  bad  paraded  their 


•  Burke  lived  to  exclaim  upon  reading  Necker's  History  of  his  own  Admini8< 
fration, '  Ah,  if  the  practiee  of  the  anthor  had  corresponded  to  his  theory  I '  Wise 
was  the  reply  that  Borke  received  fh>m  Necker's  apologist,  and  the  distinction  it 
implies  should  be  remembered  in  our  estimate  of  every  genuine  statesman :  *  The 
theory  depended  on  the  author  alone,  the  practice  on  all  that  was  around,  with, 
or  against  him.'  _. 
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flags  before  Plymouth:  a  miserable  buccanecTy  Paul  Jones^ 
had  harried  our  Northern  shores  in  a  single  frigate — insulted 
the  Scottish  coast  with  a  descent-r-plundered  an  Earl's  house 
with  impunity — spiked  the  guns  of  Whitehaven  fort — burned 
two  vessels,  and  carried  off  200  prisoners.  Admirals  were  con* 
demning  the  Admiralty,  and  dividing  Parliament  against  each 
other.  The  Court  was  supposed  to  take  part  against  its  absent 
naval  commander;  and  the  acquittal  of  Keppel  by  the  court- 
martial,  to  which  Burke  had  attended  him  ^  to  witness  his  agon}? 
of  glory,'  had  been  followed  by  public  illuminations — not  more 
designed  to  honour  the  hero  than  to  mortify  his  Sovereign. 
Naval  successes  indeed  there  were  to  chequer  these  ominous 
prospects,  but  the  naval  service  itself  was  demoralized ;  Keppel^ 
coldly  re-appointed,  refused  to  serve,  other  officers  of  distinction 
threw  up  their  commbsions,  and  a  general  mutiny  in  the  great 
fleet  assembled  at  Torbay  was  with  difficulty  appeased. 

At  home,  trade  was  everywhere  depressed ;  tbe  public  spirit^ 
disheartened  against  the  national  enemies,  transferred  its  wrath 
to  the  national  rulers  ;  monarchical  institutions  shook  be- 
neath the  violence  of  jparty  and  the  general  discontent.  Lan- 
guage that  went  to  a  length,  which  an  ultra-radical  now-a-days 
would  call  revolutionary,  was  held,  not  by  the  populace  and 
their  dema^fogues  alone,  it  was  thundered  from  toe  lips  of 
peers — it  lightened  from  the  eloquence  of  sages.  Burke's 
famous  motion  for  Economical  Reform  had  produced  effects, 
on  the  public  mind  far  beyond  what  his  sagacity  foresaw,  or 
his  philosophy  could  approve.  Economy,  as  is  usual  in  times  of 
distress,  became  connected  with  some  constitutional  change  which 
should  go  to  the  root  of  the  evils  alleged.  Public  meetings  in- 
flamed the  provinces ;  and  so  great  a  multitude  had  assembled  at 
Westminster,  that  troops  were  drawn  out  and  stationed  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  In  the  midst  of  this  excitement  a  motion,  to  the 
effect  that  the  influence  of  the  Crown  had  increased,  was  increasing^ 
and  ought  to  be  diminished,  was  supported  by  tlie  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  adopted  with  an  immaterial  amendment  by 
the  Government  itself,  and  carried,  thus  amended,  by  a  majority  of 
eighteen.  Very  shortly  afterwards,  the  Duke  of  Iliclmiond  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Lords  a  motion  for  annual  parliaments, 
and  a  suffrage  Iji^ttle  less  than  universal ;  and  as  if  to  prove  how  unfit 
were  the  commonalty  for  the  power  thus  proposed  to  accord  to 
them — how  faint  would  be  the  hope  of  enlightening  the  councils 
of  the  state,  by  transferring  legislation  to  the  wisdom  of  numbers— ^ 
at  that  very  period  a  madman  was  at  the  head  of  the  mob,  and 
the  '  No  Popery'  riot  of  Lord  George  Gordon  was  raging  through 
the  streets.    Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  compelled 
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by  tbe  sans  culottes^  whom  a  Duke  would  have  elevated  into 
voters,  to  put  on  blue  cockades,  and  shout  out  *  No  Popery  ' — 
the  rabble  were  thundering  at  the  doors  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— in  the  lobby  a  lunatic  was  haranguing  crowds,  half  fanatics 
half  thieves — when  the  very  motion  for  annual  Parliaments  in  the 
Lords  was  interrupted  by  the  roar  of  the  multitude — and  a  mo- 
tion, whether  or  not  the  peers  should  sally  out  in  a  body  to  rescue 
their  fellows,  was  decided  in  the  negative,  for  fear  the  mace  that 
should  symbolize  their  dignity  should  be  stolen  by  the  pious 
assemblage  it  would  assuredly  not  have  awed. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  Parliament  (prorogued 
July  8  th)  had  been  suddenly  dissolved  on  the  Ist  of  September, 
1780,  and  that  new  Parliament  assembled,  in  which  Providence 
had  selected  the  agent  for  the  preservation  of  the  English  throne. 
At  this  time  Lord  North's  administration,  still  outwardly 
strong,  was  inwardly  undermined.  Lord  North  himself  bad  long 
been  impatiently  anxious  to  retire,  and  only  retained  tbe  seals  at 
the  urgent  entreaties  of  the  King.  The  main  body  of  the 
OpiK)sition  comprised  two  parties,  which,  but  for  personal 
jealousies,  would  have  easily  amalgamated  their  political  opinions- 
— viz.,  firstly,  the  scattered  remnants  of  Lord  Chatham's  more 
exclusive  following,  of  whom  Lord  Shelbume  was  the  chief 
representative  in  the  Lords ;  Dunning  and  Col.  Barre,  the  most  in- 
fluential organs  in  the  Commons.  Secondly,  the  Whigs,  properly 
so  called :  formidable  alike  from  their  number  and  their  union — 
the  mass  of  property  which  thdy  Represented,  and  tbe  parlia- 
mentary eloquence  with  which  their  opinions  were  enforced. 
Never  did  tbe  Whigs,  since  the  palmiest  days  of  Walpole,  stand 
so  well  with  the  people  as  towards  the  close  of  Lord  North's 
administration.  It  was  not  only  that  they  comprised  the  greatest 
houses  and  tbe  loftiest  names  in  that  more  powerful  section  of 
our  Aristocracy,  by  the  aid  of  which  William  IIL  had  achieved  his 
throne,  and  tbe  House  of  Brunswick  secured  its  ascendancy ;  but 
during  tbeir  penance  in  opposition,  tbe  questions  they  bad  advo* 
cated  had  restored  them  to  tbe  popular  favour,  which  tbe  New- 
castle administration  had  lost.  They  bad  outlived  tbe  national 
prejudice  excited  against  them  by  their  early  resistance  to  the 
American  war.  The  public  were  as  hostile  to  the  continuance, 
as  they  had  been  favourable  to  the  commencement,  of  that  luckless 
strug^e.  Burke's  great  orations — in  which  the  zeal  of  the  partisan 
took  the  imposing  accents  of  patriotism  guided  by  philosophy — 
had  produced  a  powerful  eflfect  upon  the  more  calm  and  reflective 
minds  which  lend  atitbority  to  popular  opinion ;  and  if  the 
private  errors  of  Mr.  Fox  himself  scared  tbe  timid  and  shocked 
the  decorous — errors  palliated  by  youth,  sanctioned  by  fashion^ 
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redeemed  by  social  qualities  at  once  loveable  and  brilliant,  ieuad 
leaving  no  stain  upon  the  masculine  virtues  of  sincerity,  courage, 
and  sense  of  honour — little  impaired  the  effect  of  his  genius  upoB 
an  audience  chiefly  composed  of  men  of  the  wcprld,  or  upon  the 
<mlinary  mass  of  the  public,  in  an  age  that  had  made  an  idol  of 
Wilkes.  And  that  great  orator,  from  the  height  of  the  position 
to  which  he  had  stormed  his  way,  could  have  seen  little  save  the 
coronets  of  nobles,  who  smiled  upon  his  prc^ess,  between  himself 
and  the  loftiest  place  below  the  throne.* 

Nature  bestowed  on  Mr,  Fox  the  qualities  which  are  certain  to 
command  distinction  in  popular  assemblies.  He  possessed  in  the 
highest  degree  the  temperament  of  the  orator,  which,  equal  to  the 
poet's  in  the  intensity  of  feeling,  is  diametrically  oppcHsed  to  the 
poet's  in  the  direction  to  which  its  instincts  impel  it  For  the 
tendency  of  the  last  is  to  render  into  the  ideal  all  which  observation 
can  collect  from  the  practical,  and  the  tendency  of  the  first  is  to 
gather  from  the  ideal  all  which  can  serve  and  adorn  the  practicaL 
Hence  logical  argument  is  the  death  of  poetry  and  the  living 
principle  of  oratory.  In  the  union  of  natural  passion  with 
scholastic  reasoning  Mr.  Fox  excelled  all  who  have  dignified  the 
English  senate.  He  required  no  formal  preparation  beyond  that 
which  a  mental  review  of  the  materials  of  a  question  in  debate 
suggested  to  a  mind  rich  in  a  copious  variety  of  knowledge,  and  so 
charged  with  int^ectual  heat  that  it  needed  but  collision  to  flash 
instantaneously  into  light  Yet  an  intellect  so  active  and  a  fancy 
so  teeming  as  Mr.  Fox's  must  have  been  constantly  at  work  in 
the  moments  most  apparently  idle.  Mr.  Fox  might  have  spent 
the  night  in  a  gaming-house,  hurried  off  to  Newmarket  at  day- 
break, returned  just  in  time  to  open  a  debate  in  the  Honse  of 
G>mmons — but  who  shall  say  that  during  those  hours  he  had 
found  no  intervals  in  which  his  reason  was  arranging  a  course  of 
argument,  and  his  memory  suggesting  the  appropriate  witticism 
or  the  felicitous  allusion?  He  was  not  only  endowed  with 
the  orator's  temperament,  he  was  consummate  in  the  orator^s 
art;  and  whether  in  oratory,  poetry,  painting,  or  sculpture, 
no  artist  attains  to  that  excellence  in  which  effort  concealed 
steals    the   charm    of  intuition,    unless    his    art    is    constantly 

*  At  this  time  Fox  practiatily  led  the  oppodtiou  in  the  House  of  Connaoai^ 
though  he  does  not  appesr  to  have  heen  formallj  recognised  as  the  Whig  leader  kk 
that  House,  to  the  depoBition  of  Burke,  until  as  a  Cabinet  Minister  he  naturally 
took  precedence  oyer  his  elder  friend.  At  the  death  of  Lord  Bockinffham,  Burke, 
"Who  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  special  representative  in  Uke  House  of 
Commons  of  that  nobleman's  opinions,  had,  by  acquiescence  in  an  office  of  inferior 
dignity,  resigned  the  power,  even  if  he  retained  the  ambition,  to  contest  Fox's 
supremacy  as  the  successor  of  Lord  Rockingham,  and  the  chief  of  the  Whig  party 
in  both  Houses. 
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before  him — unless  all  which  is  observed  in  onUnary  life, 
as  well  as  all  which  is  studied  in  severer  momenta,  eon* 
tributes  to  the  special  faculties  which  the  art  itself  has  called 
into  an  energy  «so  habitually  pervading  the  whoLe  intellectual 
constitution,  that  the  mind  is  scarcely  conscious  of  tbe  work 
which  it  undergoes.  But  perhaps  of  every  art  that  of  the 
parliamentary  orator  is  the  one  in  which  the  least  obvious 
sources  supply  the  most  popular  effects.  Even  the  gossip  of 
commonplace  minds  furnishes  a  barometer  of  jpoblic  prejudice 
to  counteract  or  public  opinion  to  respect  The  talk  of  the 
clubs  suggests  the  topics  which  will  best  tell  with  a  party ; 
while  every  man  who  narrates  an  anecdote  or  quotes  a  poem  may 
suggest  a  grace  to  the  discourse,  an  intonatioa  to  the  voice,  an 
effect  to  the  delivery.  Those,  indeed,  notably  err,  who,  judging 
only  by  the  desultory  social  habits  and  dissipated  tastes  of 
Mr.  Fox,  conclude  that  his  faculties  attained  their  strength 
without  the  necessary  toil  of  resolute  exertion.  The  propensiQr 
to  labour  at  excellence,  even  in  his  amusements,  distinguished 
him  throughout  life.  *  At  every  little  diversion  or  employment' 
(says  his  nephew  Lord  Holland),  ^  chess,  cards,  carving  at 
dinner,  would  he  exercise  his  faculties  with  wonderful  asai- 
duity  and  attention  till  he  had  attained  the  degree  of  perfeo- 
tion  he  aimed  at.  It  was  this  peculiarity  which  led  him  many 
years  afterwards,  when  asked  how  he  contrived,  being  so 
corpulent,  to  pick  up  the  out^balls  at  tennis  so  well,  to  answer 
plajfully,  ^'  Because  I  am  a  very  painstaking  man.' "  Per- 
haps it  was  this  earnestness  to  excel,  even  in  trifles,  that  caor 
duced  to  his  errors,  and  frittered  away  his  robust  powers  of 
application.  When  persons  accused  him  of  idleness  as  a  legislator, 
it  was  because  he  was  Sagging  hard  to  be  a  fine  gentleman.  The 
exuberant  vitality  of  his  nature,  like  that  of  Alcibiades  and  our 
own  Henry  St.  John,  could  not  exhaust  itself  in  a  single  field  of 
ambition.  Pleasure  was  essential  to  his  ji^ons  energies,  b«t  he 
could  not  take  pleasure  as  a  mere  relaxation.  He  took  it  as  an 
active  pursuit,  and  sought,  from  that  love  of  approbation  which 
accounts  for  the  frivolities  of  great  men,  to  wring  from  the  pursuit 
a  distinction.  If  a  gamester, — ^to  be  of  gamesters  the  most  reck- 
less ;  if  a  rake, — of  rakes  the  most  daring.  With  Fox,  too,  labour 
was  necessary  for  all  achievements.  Nature  had  not  given  to  his 
person  the  beauty  which  allowed  St  John  to  please  without  aa 
effort,  nor  to  his  voice  the  felicitous  music  by  which  Chatham 
could  sway  the  soul  of  an  assembly.  Therefore  to  be  the  prince 
of  beaux  and  gallants  in  the  drawing-room,  or  the  speaker  at 
whose  rising  members  rushed  to  their  seats  or  crowded  the  eager 
bar,  demanded  in  Fox  a  degree  of  study  and  toil  whidi  were  dis- 
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guised  by  the  outward  ease  with  which  superior  strength  smiles 
under  its  own  exertions.  And  though,  as  we  have  before  said. 
Fox  required  no  formal  preparation  to  make  a  speech,  he  had 
gone  through  elaborate  preparation  to  become  a  speaker.  Not 
only  from  his  earliest  boyhood  had  politics  engaged  his  thoughts ; 
not  only  before  he  was  of  age  had  he  accomplished  himself 
in  the  learning  which  best  befits  the  orator,  arms  his  memoij 
with  facts  and  enriches  it  with  illustrations ;  but  in  the  zest  with 
which  he  entered  into  theatrical  performances  he  was  already 
meditating  the  effects  which  art  might  give  to  an  utterance  in 
itself  unmelodious.  And  Lord  Holland  justly  observes,  ^  that 
the  power  of  expressing  passion  by  the  tones  of  his  voice  had,  no 
doubt,  been  brought  to  perfection  by  his  exertions  on  the  stage.'  * 
But,  more  than  all,  Mr.  Fox  sought  the  excellence  which  prac- 
tice alone  confers  in  the  arena  in  which  his  triumphs  were  to  be 
achieved.  The  House  of  Commons  has  a  kind  of  oratory  so 
peculiar  to  itself  that  there  is  no  greater  misfortune  to  eloquent 
men  on  entering  that  assembly  than  to  have  matured  the  theory 
of  their  art  (though  they  may  well  have  established  its  ground- 
work) in  any  other  school.  It  was  his  very  success  at  the  bar 
which  injured  the  power  of  Erskine  in  the  senate.  And  had 
Burke  entered  Parliament  at  that  earlier  age  when  the  mind  is  yet 
keenly  alive  to  the  finer  influences  round  it,  he  would  never  have 
incurred  those  faults  of  taste  which  so  often  offended  his  audience. 
The  colours  of  genius  are  determined  by  the  ray  incident  on  the 
first  prism,  and  the  light  once  decomposed  by  refraction,  no  fur- 
ther refraction  can  again  decompose.  It  was  thus  no  subsidiary 
cause  of  Mr.  Fox's  parliamentary  success  that  his  taste  formed 
its  style  in  the  House  of  Commons — an  eloquence  indigenous  to 
the  soil  and  not  transplanted  ;  its  beauties  and  defects  grew  up 
together ;  and,  as  the  first  were  those  which  could  be  most  generally 
appreciated,  bo  the  last  were  those  which  could  be  most  readily 
excused*  Entering  Parliament  before  he  was  of  age,  the  ardour  of 
his  nature  soon  flung  him  into  the  thick  of  debate.  For  five  years 
he  spoke  on  every  question  but  one,  and  he  said  he  regretted  he  had 
not  spoken  upon  that.  But  his  earlier  speeches  were  not  long, 
like  Burke's — they  did  not  take  the  form  of  essays — they  were 
so  close  to  the  matter  of  debate  that  the  debate  would  have 
seemed  incomplete  without  them.  Thus  the  audience  grew 
familiarised  to  faults  which  had  a  certain  charm,  not  only  because 
they  imparted  to  effects  that  were  learned  at  the  theatre,  but 
learned  too  well  to  appear  theatrical,  the  air  of  natural  passion 

*  Fox  produced  some  of  his  most  thrilling  effects  by  "what  actors  call  *  the  run. 
upon  two  voices/  viz.,  suddenly  sinking  from  his  sharp,  high  key-note  into  a  deep^ 
low  whisper.  ^  I 
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and  ^  negligent  grandeur ' — but  because  they  gave  to  the  merits 
which  redeemed  them  the  thrilling  suddenness  of  surprise,  and  the 
orator  was  patiently  allowed  to  splutter  and  stammer  out  his  way 
into  the  heart  of  his  subject,  grappling,  as  it  were,  with  the  ideas 
that  embarrassed  his  choice  by  the  pressure  ot  their  throng,  till 
once  selected  and  marshalled  into  order,  they  emerged  from  the 
wildness  of  a  tumult  into  the  discipline  of  an  army.  Mr.  Fox  was 
thus  not  only  an  orator,  but  pre-eminently  an  orator  for  the  House 
of  Commons.  And  though  he  gave  to  his  invectives  an  angry 
and  distempered  enthusiasm  which  would  not  now  be  tolerated, 
and  which  even  then  was  a  gross  defect  that  detracted  from  his 
authority  and  impaired  his  position ;  yet,  upon  the  whole,  his 
speeches  were  more  characterised  than  those  of  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries by  the  tone  of  a  man  of  the  world,  who,  accustomed 
betimes  to  the  best  society,  can  be  wise  without  pedantry, 
pleasant  without  flippancy,  and  is  not  vulgar  even  when  he  puts 
himself  into  a  passion.  Thus  at  the  age  of  thirty-one  Charles 
Fox  stood  forth  before  the  public — the  foremost  hero  of  an  united, 
numerous,  and  powerful  party ;  he  himself,  says  Horace  Walpole, 
*  the  idol  of  the  people,'  adding  to  his  advantages  of  intellect  and 
position  the  inestimable  blessing  of  an  Herculean  constitution, 
which  no  labours  seemed  to  weary,  no  excesses  to  impair. 
Never  did  chief  of  a  party  inspire  more  enthusiasm  amongst  his 
followers,  never  was  political  Sjrmpathy  more  strengthened  by 
personal  affection.  What  became  of  that  party,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  that  leader  ?     We  shall  see. 

At  this  time  a  tall,  slender  stripling,  ten  years  younger  than 
Mr.  Fox,  with  no  social  fame,  with  few  personal  friends,  scarcely 
known  even  by  sight  to  his  nearest  connexions,  with  manners  that 
rather  repelled  than  allured  ordinary  acquaintance,  at  once  shy 
and  stately  with  the  consciousness  of  merits  unrevealed,  took  his 
undistinguished  seat  below  the  gangway,  and  under  the  gallery, 
by  the  side  of  a  young  Whig  county  member  (George  Byng),  who 
survived  to  witness  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  and  attain 
the  venerable  distinction  of  Father  of  the  House  of  Commons  : — 

^  Abstulit  clarum  cito  mors  Achillem, 
Longa  Tithonum  miniiit  senectus.' 

Plain  in  feature,  but  with  clear,  grey,  watchful  eyes — with  high 
and  massive  forehead,  in  which  what  phrenologists  call  the 
perceptive  organs  were  already  prominently  marked— with  lips 
which  when  in  repose  were  expressive  much  of  reserve,  more  of 
pertinacity  and  resolve,  but  in  movement  were  singularly  flexible 
to  the  impulse  of  the  manlier  passions,  giving  a  noble  earnest- 
ness to  declamation  and  a  lofty  disdain  to  sarcasm— this  young 
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man  sate  amongst  the  Rockingham  Whigs,  a  sojourner  in  their 
camp,  not  a  recruit  to  their  standard.  He  had,  indeed,  offiered 
himself  to  their  chief,  but  that  provident  commander  had  ahreadj 
measured  for  his  uniform  some  man  of  his  own  inches,  and  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  secure  the  thewes  of  a  giant  at  the 
price  of  wasting  a  livery  and  disappointing  a  dwarf. 

The  incident  is  curious,  and  illustrative  of  reflections  from 
which  future  leaders  of  the  Whigs  might  deduce  a  profitable 
moral. 

When  William  Pitt,  in  1780,  sought  first  to  enter  Parliament 
as  a  candidate  for  the  University  of  Cambridge,  he  wrote  to  Lord 
Rockingham  for  his  interest,  and  omcluded  his  letter  in  words 
by  which  honourable  men  imply  support  in  return  for  assist- 
ance. ^  I  have  only,'  writes  the  son  of  Lord  Chatham,  ^  to  hope 
that  the  ground  on  which  I  stand,  as  well  as  the  principles  which 
I  have  imbibed,  and  which  shall  always  actuate  my  conduct,  may 
be  considered  by  your  lordship  as  some  reconunendation.' 

Will  it  be  believed  that  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  does 
not  answer  this  letter  dated  the  19th  of  July  till  the  7th  of 
August,  and  then  makes  no  apology  for  the  delay,  but  replies 
with  laconic  frigidity,  ^  I  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  letter 
some  days  ago.  I  am  so  circumstanced  from  the  knowledge  I 
have  of  sevend  persons  who  may  be  candidates,  and  who  indeed 
are  expected  to  be  so,  tix&i  it  makes  it  impossible  for  me  in  this 
instance  to  show  the  attention  to  your  wishes  which  your  own 
as  well  as  the  great  merits  of  your  family  entitle  you  to.*  * 

That  Lord  Rockingham's  interest  might  be  pre-engaged  was 
natural,  but  he  does  not  state  it  to  be  so :  he  implies  jreferen/te 
to  other  candidates,  but  not  pre-^ngagement ;  and  that,  supposing 
he  was  ^  so  circumstanced '  as  to  render  it  ^  impossible '  to  aid 
his  applicant  in  contesting  the  University,  he  should  have  found 
amcmgst  the  numerous  boroughs  at  the  disposal  of  the  Whig  leader 
no  seat  for  a  recruit  whose  very  name  would  have  been  so  im- 
portant an  addition  to  the  Whig  strength,  and  who  might  have 
served  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  Chathamites  and  the 
Rockingham  party,  argues  grave  deficiency  in  political  tactics. 
But  when  Lord  John  ftussell  expresses  eloquent  regret  that  at  a 
subsequent  period  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  did  not  act  together,  we 
submit  to  hun  that — in  rejecting  overtures  which,  had  they  been 
cordially  accepted,  would  have  necessarily  made  Mr.  Pitt,  on  his 
entrance  into  public  life,  not  the  rival  but  the  follower  of  Mr.  Fox 
—Lord  Rockingham  if  never  less  of  a  prophet  was  never  more  of  a 

*  MemoirB  of  the  Marquis  of  Roekmgham,  and  his  Conteniporuies.    Bj  Geocge 
Thomas,  Esrl  of  Albonarle.    yoLu.p.4S8. 
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Whig.  The  Whigs  are  the  Hebrews  of  politics.  Regarding 
themselves  as  a  chosen  race,  ihe  privileges  of  their  creed  are  to 
be  inherited  at  birth ,  not  conceded  to  proselytes.  They  court 
BO  converts,  even  amongst  those  whom  th^  aspire  to  govern. 
Over  Edom  thej  may  cast  their  shoe,  and  moah  they  may  make 
their  washpot ;  but  no  Tory  from  Edom,  and  no  Kadical  from 
Moab  has  a  right  to  claim  admission  into  the  sacred  tribes :  in 
the  eyes  of  the  rulers  of  Israel,  Lord  Chatham's  son  was  ar— 
Gentile. 

Thus,  unpledged  to  any  political  diief,  but  imbibing  from  his 
father  opinions  irreooncileable  with  Lord  North's  administration, 
on  the  26th  February,  1781,  Mr.  Pitt  first  rose  in  Parliament  in 
support  of  Burke's  renewed  bill  for  Economical  Reform  in  the 
Civil  List.  It  is  a  remarkable  proof,  which  we  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  observed,  of  Pitt's  isolation  from  all  sections  of 
party,  that  Lord  Shelbume's  friends  did  not  attend  this  debate, 
and  that  he  was  not  therefore  acting  more  in  concert  with  them 
than  with  the  followers  of  Lord  Rockingham.  Of  this  speech 
Lord  North  declared  that  it  was  the  best  first  speech  he  ever 
heard.  Lord  John  Russell  considers  it  a  signal  instance  of  Mr. 
Fox's  generosity,  that  he  hurried  up  to  the  young  member  to 
compliment  and  encourage  him  in  this  *  sudden  display  of  talents 
nearly  equal  to  his  own.*  The  praise  of  generosity  is  unmerited. 
Mr.  Fox  cannot  be  called  generous,  though  he  may  justly  be  called 
wise,  in  applauding  a  young  man  for  an  admirable  speech  on 
a  motion  which  Mr.  Fox  and  all  his  party  supported.  An 
old  member  overheard  the  praise,  and  said,  *  Aye,  old  as  I  am, 
I  expect  to  hear  you  both  battling  in  these  walls  as  I  have  done 
your  fathers  before  you.'  The  man  of  fashion,  disconcerted  by 
the  awkward  turn  of  the  compliment,  looked  foolish ;  the 
boy  lawyer  answered  with  equal  readiness  and  felicity 
of  expression,  *  I  have  no  doubt.  General,  you  would  like  to 
attain  the  age  of  Methuselah.'  If  we  examine  this  first  speech 
with  some  critical  attention,  and  compare  it  with  others  known 
to  have  received  Mr.  Pitt's  careful  revision,  there  is  good  internal 
evidence,  that  not  only  its  substance  but  its  diction  is  preserved  to 
us  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  causes 
which  assigned  to  it  so  signal  a  success.  We  can  gather  from  it, 
first,  the  fact  that  the  delivery  must  have  been  very  striking,  for  it 
is  precisely  one  of  those  speeches  which  ill  delivered  would  have 
failed  in  effect,  beyond  the  merit  of  the  substance — well  delivered 
would  have  obtained  more  applause  than  the  substance  itself 
deserved.  It  is  always  so  in  the  House  of  Commons  where  the 
language  rises  above  the  level  tenor  of  debate,  and  the  argument 

avoids 
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avoids  apt  personalities  to  grasp  at  general  principles.  Take  for 
instance  passages  like  the  following : — 

*  They  ought  to  have  consulted  the  glory  of  their  royal  master,  and 
have  seated  him  in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  by  abating  from  magnifi- 
cence what  was  due  to  necessity It  would  be  no  diminution  of  true 

grandeur  to  yield  to  the  respectful  petitions  of  the  people ;  the  tutelage 
of  that  House  might  be  a  bard  term,  but  the  guardianship  of  that  House 

could  not  be  disgraceful  to  a  constitutional  King But  it  bad 

been  said  that  the  saving  was  immaterial it  proposed  to  bring  no 

more  than  200,000/.  into  the  public  coffers ;  and  that  sum  was  insignifi- 
cant, in  the  public  account,  when  compared  with  the  millions  which  we 
spend.  This  was  surely  the  most  sinsiilar  species  of  reasoning  that 
was  ever  attempted  in  any  assembly.  The  calamities  of  the  crisis  were 
too  great  to  be  benefited  by  economy !  Our  expenses  were  so  enormous 
that  it  was  ridiculous  to  attend  to  little  matters  of  account !  We  have 
spent  so  many  millions  that  thousands  are  beneath  our  consideration. 
We  were  obliged  to  spend  so  much,  that  it  was  foolish  to  think  of 
saving  any ! ' 

A  practised  observer  of  parliamentary  effects  will  at  once 
acknowledge — that  sentences  like  the  above,  if  spoken,  especially 
by  a  very  young  man,  with  frigidity  or  feebleness  would  fall  flat 
on  the  ear  as  the  rhetoric  of  schoolboy  premeditation — while,  if 
uttered  with  warmth,  assisted  by  the  earnest  bye-play  of  counte- 
nance and  gesture — they  would  be  as  sure  of  loud  cheers  to-day 
as  they  were  in  1781.  The  aid  of  delivery  thus  taken  for  granted, 
the  speech  justifies  the  impression  it  created — the  language  is 
precisely  of  that  character,  which  when  well  spoken  the  House  of 
Commons  is  most  inclined  to  admirer-dignified,  yet  animated — 
pointed  and  careful,  yet  sufficiently  colloquial — the  beauties  it 
avoids  are  those  by  which  the  House  of  Commons  is  least  seduced. 
So  with  the  matter — it  embodies  the  generous  sentiments,  to  which 
all  popular  assemblies  the  most  willingly  respond,  in  arguments 
that  take  the  broadest  objections  of  the  adversaries,  and  do  not 
fatigue  attention  by  entrance  into  small  details  and  subtle  reason- 
ings. More  perhaps  than  all  other  elements  for  parliamentary 
success — the  speech  exhibits  the  two  qualities  which,  when 
present,  give  repute  to  mediocrity, — when  absent,  impair  the 
efficiency  of  genius,  viz.,  readiness  and  tact.*     Waking  thus  *  to 

find 

♦  Wraxall  erroneously  ascribes  to  Pitt's  maiden  speech  a  sarcastic  witticism  which 
he  spoils  in  the  telling.  Lord  John  Russell  gives  the  words  on  the  authority  of  Blr. 
Adanis,  but  does  not  seem  aware  of  the  occasion  on  which  they  were  delivered,  and 
apparently  antedates  them.  They  were  not  uttered  in  Pitt's  first  session  in  Parlia- 
ment, but  the  second,  in  going  into  Committee  of  Supply  on  the  Army  Estimates, 
Dec  14, 1781.  To  give  due  force  to  the  witticism,  and  to  rescue  it  from  \ht  character 

of 
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find  himself  famous/  Pitt  did  not  fall  into  the  error  by  which 
Burke  at  the  onset  of  his  career  had  cheapened  his  eloquence 
and  damaged  his  position.  Pitt  did  not  speak  ^  too  long  and  too 
often.*  Only  three  speeches  of  his  in  his  first  session  are  recorded ; 
and  when  the  session  was  over,  he  had  done  more  than  prove 
himself  an  orator — he  was  acknowledged  as  a  Power.  The  very 
contrast  between  his  years  and  his  bearing  but  increased  the 
respect  which  accompanied  the  popular  admiration.  Men  re- 
garded as  a  kind  of  sublime  prodigy  a  youth  so  unbending 
to  follies,  and  uniting  such  ample  resources  with  such  calm 
self-reliance.  The  solitude  of  his  position  rendered  its  height 
more  apparent.  He  continued  to  hold  himself  aloof  from  the 
recognised  chiefs  of  opposition.  Fox  and  Shelbume  alike 
might  sue  for  his  aid,  neither  one  nor  the  other  could  lay 
claim  to  his  allegiance.  No  doubt  this  reserve  was  in  part  the 
result  of  profound  calculation.  As  yet  it  was  only  as  a  subor- 
dinate that  he  could  have  joined  a  party,  and  he  who  once  con- 
sents to  become  a  subordinate  must  go  through  the  hackneyed 
grades  of  promotion  before  he  can  rise  to  be  a  chief.  Let  Genius 
pit  itself  boldly  against  Routine,  and  the  odds  are  that  it  will  win 
the  race  by  the  help  of  its  wings.  But  if  it  seek  its  career  in 
Routine  itself,  it  must  resign  the  advantage  of  its  pinions,  and 
trust  to  the  chance  of  outwalking  those  two  fearful  competitors 
— ^Length  of  Service  and  Family  Interest.  It  is  true  that  the 
first  is  somewhat  slow  in  its  pace,  but  then  it  has  ten  years  start 
on  the  road ;  it  is  true  that  the  last  cannot  bear  much  fatigue, 
but  then,  instead  of  its  own  slender  legs,  it  makes  use  of  my  lord's 
chaise  and  four!  But  if  Pitt's  isolation  from  the  Whigs  was 
due  in  part  to  his  political  sagacity,  it  was  due  also  in  part  to 
his  personal  tastes.  '^To  a  man  of  his  temper  there  could  have 
been  no  allurement  in  the  brilliant  society  of  the  Whigs,  with 
all  the  looseness  of  its  wit,  and  all  the  licence  of  its  fashion. 

Who  can  fancy  William  Pitt  at  his  ease  in  the  social  orgies 
at  Brookes's,  or  amidst  the  gay  coteries  of  Devonshire  House, 
or  exchanging  jests  with  Sheridan,  or  in  the  levees  of  St.  James's 

ofpresamption,  which  Lord  John's  authority  assigns  to  it,  his  Lordship  should  have 
stated  correctly  the  sahstancc  of  the  charge  which  the  witticism  at  once  barbed 
and  interrupted.  Pitt  was  not  accusing  the  Minister,  as  Lord  John  says,  *  of  grave 
neglects,*  but  the  Ministers  in  general  of  want  of  union.  *  Is  it  to  be  credited/  he 
said,  *  that  a  Ministry  ignorant  of  each  other's  opinions  are  unanimous  ?  The  absur- 
dity is  too  monstrous  to  be  believed,  especially  when  the  assurance  is  made  at  a 
moment  when  the  Ministry  are  more  disunited  than  ever/  Here  that  veteran 
placeman,  Wellbore  Ellis,  began  whispering  to  Lord  North  and  to  Lord  George 
Germaine,  whose  personal  courage  had  been  so  gravely  called  in  question ;  and  Pitt, 
checking  his  invective,  said,  *  But  I  will  pause  till  the  unanimity  is  a  little  more 
settled — until  *  [here  comes  Mr.  Adam's  version  of  the  happy  taunt]  *  the  Nestor 
of  the  Treasury  Bench  has  composed  the  differences  of  Agamemnon  and  AchiUes/ 
—See  IIunsara'M  Pari,  V^KUes,  vol.  xxii.  p.  843.  ^ 
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Street,  in  which  Fox,  ^his  bristly  black  person  and  shagged 
breast,  quite  open,  and  rarelj  purified  by  any  ablutions,  wrapped 
in  a  foul  linen  gown,  and  bis  bushy  hair  dishevelled,  dictated 
his  politics  with  Epicurean  good  humour'  * — ^There — ^where  the 
principles  of  a  loan  and  the  assaults  on  a  government  were.relieved 
by  broad  jokes  on  the  last  scandal,  the  slang  of  the  turf,  and  the 
irreverent  spectacle  of  the  boyish  heir  to  the  crown  imbibing 
lessons  of  royal  decorum  and  filial  reverence  from  th«  men  whose 
ribald  talk  against  his  father  was  echoed  back  to  the  court  from  the 
gossip  of  every  drawing-room  and  club ;  there — what  figure  would 
have  been  so  inaccordant  with  the  genius  of  the  place  as  the  statelj 
son  of  Chatham,  with  his  imperial  tenacity  of  self  esteem  and  his 
instinctive  deference  for  the  fair  proprieties  of  life?  If  it  be 
unjust  to  suppose  Pitt,  especially  in  his  youth,  was  any  foe  to 
mirth, — for  the  mirth  of  men  of  gallantry,  men  of  fashion,  men  of 
polite  morals,  he  was  too  austere  in  his  principles,  and  too 
decorous  in  his  tastes.  We  fear  that  we  must  allow  that  in  sudi 
a  society  WUliam  Pitt  would  have  been  quizzed*  As  therefore, 
his  private  temperament  and  inclinations  were  not  attracted 
towards  intimacy  with  the  Whigs  and  their  illustrious  leader,  so 
even  where  at  that  time  he  politically  agreed  with  Mr.  Fox, 
there  was  so  essential  a  difference  in  the  modes  with  which  the 
two  men  treated  the  same  questions,  that  their  intellectual  intei^ 
course  would  have  failed  for  want  of  sympathy.  One  distinction 
between  them  is  pre-eminently  noticeable :  it  continued  throughont 
life,  and  contains  much  that  made  the  one  supported  by  the  people, 
even  in  his  most  rigorous  enactments,  the  other  deserted  by  the 
people  even  in  his  most  popular  professions.  Mr.  Fox  identified 
himself  with  principles  in  the  abstract,  Mr.  Pitt  rather  with  the 
nation  to  which  such  principles  were  to  be  applied.  The  one 
argued  and  viewed  the  great  problems  of  state  chiefly  as  a 
philanthropist,  the  other  chiefly  as  a  patriot.  This  distinction 
IS  not  merely  theoretical — it  affects  the  practical  treatment  of 
mighty  questions.  He  who  thinks  with  Mr.  Pitt  embraces 
for  change  the  consideration  of  season,  and  refers  a  specula- 
tive principle  to  the  modifications  of  practical  circumstance. 
And  the  wisdom  of  such  view  of  the  art  of  statesmanship  is 
apparent   in   this,  that  where  the  politician  avows  it  frankly, 

♦  Hor.  Walpole.  To  which  Lord  Holland  adds  a  note:— "This  descrip^oo, 
though  of  course  a  strong  caricature,  vet  certainly  has  much  humour ;  and  I  viut 
needs  acknowledge,  from  my  boyhood  recollections  of  a  morning  in  St.  JameeV 
street,  has  some  truth  to  recommend  it.'  Probably  in  1783  the  description  had 
less  caricature  than  when  Lord  Holland,  at  a  later  period  of  his  uncle's  hfe,  recog- 
nized the  partial  truth  of  its  outlines.  Fox  in  his  earlier  youth,  when  serring 
under  Lora  North,  had  been  remarkable  for  foppery  in  dress.  He  adopted  slovealj 
habits  in  espousing  popular  opinions. 
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consistency  is  not  vioUt^  nor  a  principle  damaged,  when  he 
is  compelled  to  say,  'There  are  considerations  connected  with 
the  actual  time  that  will  not  allow  me  the  safe  experiment  of  a 
theory  to  which  I  am  otherwise  friendly/  Bat  where,  on  the 
contrary,  the  politician  rigidly  asserts  that  the  principle  he 
a£Pects,  must  he  carried  at  all  hazards,  he  loses  character,  and 
injures  that  principle  itself,  if,  when  he  comes  into  power,  he 
finds  that  he  is  no  more  ahle  to  carry  it  into  law  than  the 
predecessor  whose  mild^  doctrine  he  had  attad^ed  as  untenable. 
Bat  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  abstract  superiority  of  either 
creed,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  action,  the  man  who  is 
more  habitually  seen  to  make  his  first  object  the  interests  of  the 
nation,  will  obtain  the  greater  degree  of  national  support ;  and 
the  man  who  works  towards  his  end  according  to  liie  instruments 
at  his  disposal,  will  be  more  likely  to  achieve  some  positive 
result  than  he  who,  absorbed  in  shaping  his  object  according 
to  his  own  ideal,  insists  on  a  circle  with  tools  only  fit  for  a 
square.  ^ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  narrate  the  events,  or  refer  to  the  debates, 
6[  the  two  following  sessions,  till  the  capitulation  of  Lord 
Comwallis's  army  and  the  fall  of  Minorca  led  to  the  resignation 
of  the  amiable  minister  who  had  borne  with  such  easy  good 
humour  the  assaults  of  his  enemies  and  the  disgrace  of  his  country. 
Two  public  men  then  stood  forth,  pre-eminent  for  the  royal 
selection  of  chief  minister, — ^thc  Marquis  of  Rockingham  and  the 
Eari  of  Shelburne.  The  first  has  been  singularly  felicitous,  the 
last  as  singularly  unfortunate  in  those  elements  of  posthumous 
estimation,  which  the  comments  of  contemporaries  afford.  The 
Whigs  have  been  the  chief  annalists  of  that  time,  and  they  were 
as  friendly  to  Rockingham  as  they  were  hostile  to  Shelburne. 
It  is  not  from  Lord  Holland  nor  from  Mr.  Allen  that  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  an  accurate  judgment  of  the  man  with  whom 
Fox  so  vehemently  quarrelled,  and  by  whom,  in  the  stage-plot 
of  cabinets,  Fox  was  so  plecuiantly  outwitted.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  grateful  praise  of  Burke  has  assigned  to  Lord  Rocking- 
ham a  place  among  statesmen  to  which  nothing  in  his  talents  or 
career  affords  any  solid  pretension.  Lord  Rockingham,  indeed, 
was  a  man  whose  respectability  of  character  must  be  not  less 
frankly  admitted,  than  the  inferiority  of  his  capacities.  We  have 
read  with  attention  Lord  Albemarle's  *  Memoirs '  of  this  wealthy 
nobleman,  and  the  skill  of  the  editor  has  rendered  the  reading 
VCTy  light  and  amusing,  by  keeping  Lord  Rockingham  himself 
almost  hid  from  the  eye.  The  memoirs  indeed  would  be  rendered 
still  more  amusing  if,  in  a  future  edition,  the  marquis  could  di^ 
appear  altogether.      Bold  as  the  doubt  may  be,  we.  question 
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whether  Lord  Rockingham,  take  him  altogether,  was  not  the 
dullest  man  whom  England  ever  saw  in  the  rank  of  first  minister. 
*  Doctrina  sed  vim  promovet  ttmtam ' — perhaps  the  natural  ste- 
rility was  redeemed  by  artistic  culture?    Flattering  supposition! 

*  Horse  racing,'  says  Lord  Mahon  of  this  favourite  of  fortune, 
^was  his  early  passion  and  pursuit.  He  afterwards  became  a 
lord  of  the  bedchamber,  and  was  thought  perfectly  well  fitted  for 
that  post  When  in  1763  the  idea  was  first  entertained  of 
appointing  him  to  a  high  political  office,  the  King  ^Lpressed  his 
surprise,  "  for  I  thought,"  said  his  Majesty,  "  I  had  not  two  men 
in  my  bedchamber  of  less  parts  than  Lord  Rockingham." '  Never- 
theless in  1765  the  ex-lord  of  the  bedchamber  was  at  the  head  of 
his  Majesty's  government — and  that  government  is  entitled  to 
respect  for  the  excellence  of  its  intentions,  nor  less  to  our  grati- 
tude for  the  instructive  lesson  it  bequeathed,  viz.  that  excellent 
intentions  unaccompanied  by  vigour  and  capacity  can  neither 
give  permanence  to  governments  nor  avail  for  the  guidance  of 
States.  Doubtless  it  is  a  merit  in  a  sack  to  be  clean,  but  a  clean 
sack  stands  on  end  no  more  than  a  foul  one — if  it  is  empty.  As 
a  party  adviser  Lord  Rockingham  is  said  to  have  exhibited,  in 
private,  plain  good  sense  and  sound  judgment :  these  qualities 
appear  little  in  his  correspondence,  less  in  his  actions,  least  of 
all  in  his  speeches.  In  Parliament  his  highest  efforts  in  his  best 
days  were  but  slovenly  common-places  dropped  forth  with 
painful  hesitation.  Latterly  he  had  grown  timidly  averse  to 
speaking  at  all,  and  had  settled  down  to  the  confirmed  state 
of  a  nervous  valetudinarian.  But  whatever  Lord  Rocking- 
ham's defects,  he  had  the  great  advantage  which  mediocrity 
alone  possesses, — none  of  his  party  were  jealous  of  him.  He 
had  another  advantage  in  the  high  rank  and  the  immense 
wealth,  which  invest  with  imposing  splendour  the  virtue 
of  common  honesty,  and  give  to  the  sobriety  that  comes 
from  constitutional  languor  the  loftier  character  of  sagacious 
moderation.  At  all  events  he  was  ingenuous  and  simple.  *  His 
virtues,'  according  to  Burke's  epitaph,  ^  were  his  arts.  To  sum 
up — no  statesman  living  was  more  worshipped  by  his  party — less 
beloved  by  his  sovereign — was  regarded  by  his  country  with  mofe 
indifference — or  inspired  its  enemies  with  less  awe. 

The  Earl  of  Shelburne  (afterwards  Marquis  of  Lansdowne) 
contrasted  the  notable  tameness  of  Lord  Rockingham,  equally 
by  the  greatness  of  his  talents  and  the  puzzling  complications  oi 
his  character.  Lord  Holland  tells  us  in  one  sentence  that '  the 
Earl  had  no  knowledge  of  the  world,  but  a  thorough  perception 
of  its  dishonesty ; '  and  adds  in  the  very  next,  that  *  his  observa- 
tions on  public  life  were  often  original  and  just,  and  on  indivi- 
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dual  character,  shrewd,  sagacious,  and  happy.  I  have  known,' 
continues  Lord  Holland,  *  few  men  whose  maxims  more  frequently 
occur  to  my  recollection,  or  are  more  applicable  to  the  events  of 
the  world,  and  to  the  characters  of  those  who  rale  it'  Thus, 
again,  while  the  same  noble  critic  remarks,  that  ^  there  was  ele- 
vaticm  in  Lord  Shelburne's  character,*  and  says,  '  I  have  observed 
traits  of  real  magnanimity  in  his  conduct ;'  he  lends  his  sanction, 
in  the  ^  Memorials  of  Mr.  Fox,'  to  the  grave  imputation  against 
the  Earl  of  systematic  duplicity — ^the  vice,  above  all  others,  least 
compatible  with  ^  elevation  of  character '  and  ^  magnanimity  of 
conduct/  and  implies  that  the  statesman  whose  youth  had  been 
passed  in  the  frank  intercourse  of  camps,  and  who  was  allowed 
by  his  bitterest  detractors  conspicuous  attributes  of  courage 
and  decision  of  character,  merited  the  nicknames  of  Jesuit  *  and 
Malagrida.  The  trae  secret  of  judgments  so  contradictory  is  to 
be  found  in  this — Lord  Shelburae's  was  one  of  those  natures  in 
which  both  merits  and  defects  are  more  visible  to  the  eye  from 
the  irregularity  of  the  surface  which  draws  and  reflects  the  light. 
Morally  and  intellectually,  he  was  eccentric  and  unequal.  His 
earlier  years  had  purchased  military  distinction  at  the  cost  of 
scholastic  instruction.  And  in  his  after  intercourse  with  those  in 
whom  he  saw  secret  enemies  or  doubtful  friends,  he  brought  a 
great  deal  of  the  old  soldier's  caution ;  nor  where  he  suspected 
the  ambush  did  he  disdain  the  stratagem.  Of  long^sustained 
intrigue  he  was  incapable ;  but  did  he  conceive  a  scheme,  he 
could  guard  it  with  great  closeness,  and  carry  it  by  a  coup  de 
main.  The  politic  dissimulation  of  a  Jesuit  he  certainly  had 
not;  but,  on  occasion,  he  exhibited  the  wary  astuteness  of  a 
Spartan.  We  must  concede  the  justice  with  which  Burke  says  of 
him  in  a  private  letter,  that  he  was  ^  whimsical  and  suspicious.' 
But  the  whims  arose  from  an  intellect  self-formed,  arriving  at 
its  own  results  in  its  own  way ;  and  though  often  changing  its 
directions,  unaccustomed  to  the  beaten  track  and  the  professional 
guide.  And  if  he  was  suspicious,  it  must  be  owned  that  the 
charge  chiefly  came  from  men  whom  he  might  reasonably  think 
it  somewhat  impradent  to  trust.  Nor  was  this  tendency  of  mind 
unjustified  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  with  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded at  various  periods  of  his  life.  In  early  youth  he  had 
some  cause  to  guard  himself  against  his  own  family :  in  the 
noon  of  his  ambition  he  saw  on  one  side  of  him  a  hostile  court, 

*  Lord  Holland,  in  seeking  to  jnitify  a  chai^  that  he  can  in  no  way  prove,  by 
bringing  a  nickname  of  the  day  in  aapport  of  its  probability,  should  have  remem- 
ber^ that  the  same  nickname  of  Jesmt  was  applied  yet  more  fiuniliarly  to  Edmund 
Burke ;  yet  certainly  no  man  was  ever  less  entitied  to  that  appellation  in  the  sense 
it  was  intended  to  convey.  ^ 
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and  on  the  other  side  a  rival  faction,  whose  aid  was  necessaiy  to 
his  advancement,  and  whose  jealousies  might  compass  his  over* 
throw.  But  that  he  had,  as  Lord  Holland  asserts,  '  a  mean 
opinion  of  his  species,'  is  scarcely  in  keeping  with  a  political 
theory  to  which  reject  for  mankind,  and  confidence  in  humai]( 
virtue,  make  the  necessary  gi-oundwork.  ^Lord  Shelbume  was 
the  only  minister  I  ever  heard  of,'  said  Jeremy  Bentham,  ^  who 
did  not  fear  the  people.'  His  political  doctrines  were  indeed  of 
a  more  philosophical  and  comprehensive  character  than  those  by 
which  the  Great  Houses  invited  the  aid  of  democracy  to  the 
dominion  of  oligarchs.  He  differed  from  Mr.  Fox  and  the  Wl^igs 
of  that  day  in  his  attachment  to  the  growing  science  of  political 
economy.  No  public  man  then  living  better  understood  the  true 
principles  of  commerce.  Without  sharing  the  extravagant  doc- 
trines of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  he  was  more  sincerely  in  favour 
of  a  modified  Parliamentary  Reform  than  were  the  leading  par- 
tisans of  Lord  Rockingham.  But  he  had  a  thorough  contempt 
for  all  the  commonplace  jargon  bestowed  on  that  subject,  and 
rather  held  popular  liberty  essential  to  vigorous  government,  than 
the  fascinating  substitute  for  any  government  at  alL 

As  a  Parliamentary  speaker,  Lord  Shelbume  showed  the  same 
brilliant  and  eccentric  originality  which  perplexed  the  judgment 
of  contemporaries  in  their  estimate  of  the  man.  He  certainly  did 
not  speak  like  one  accustomed  to  plot  and  inclined  to  dissimulate. 
Animation  was  his  leading  excellence.  Often  rash,  often  arro- 
gant, careless  whom  be  conciliated,  whom  offended — speaking 
with  impetuous  rapidity,*  like  a  man  full  of  unpremeditated 
thought,  warmed  by  passionate  impulse— exposing  himself  both 
to  refutation  and  ridicule,  but  ^  repelling  such  attacks  with  great 
^irit  and  readiness,'  f  ^U  authorities  ccmcur  in  the  acknowledg- 
ment that,  in  debate,  he  was  generally  very  effective,  and  that  at 
times  his  language  itself,  though  generally  unstudied^  was  feli- 
citously eloquent.  Indeed,  there  are  passages  in  his  speeches  still 
preserved  to  us,  which  not  one  of  our  English  orators  has  surpassed 
in  the  hardy  nobility  of  thought,  and  the  masculine  strength  of 
diction.  ^He  was,  says  Lord  Holland,  'a  great  master  of 
irony ;  and  no  man  ever  expressed  bitter  scorn  for  his  opponents 
with  more  art  and  effect.'  This  is  not  the  rhetoric  of  a  Jesuit : 
in  his  vehemence  as  in  his  caution,  Lord  Shelbume  was  always 
the  soldier. 

Regarded  purely  as  a  party  leader.  Lord  Shelbume  had  some 
of  the  highest  requisites.     ^He  was  munificent  and  friendly,' 

*  F«z  sajf » in  one  of  hit  later  mechei ,  that  Lord  SheUmme  q>oke,  like  lanoMp 
Y9rj  rapidly,  and  it  was  diAcult  for  the  reportera  to  folknr  him. 
t  Lord  HollaDd's  Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party. 
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sajs  Lord  Holland,  ^  even  to  a  fault ;  none  of  bis  family  or  con- 
nexions were  erer  involved  in  any  difficulty  without  finding  in 
him  a  powerful  protector  and  active  friend.'  *  He  had  discern- 
ment in  discovering  the  talents  of  inferiors ' — his  person  was  pre- 
possessing, and  his  manners,  when  unrestrained,  were  sufficiently 
C(Nrdial.  On  the  other  hand,  as  caution  was  not  habitual  to  him, 
so  he  often  counteracted  its  effects  by  a  sudden  indiscretion. 
Though  so  ready  he  often  failed  in  tact,  and  bis  energy,  though 
prodigious,  was  rather  fitful  than  sustained.  Often  a  deep,  but  too 
much  a  solitary  thinker,  he  could  not  act  in  sufficient  concert  with 
others.  And  the  closeness  with  which  he  concealed  his  plans  was 
partly  connected  with  a  reluctance  to  receive  advice.  With  much 
kindness  he  had  little  sympathy.  And  as  he  lacked  the  art  to  con- 
ciliate opponents,  so  he  scorned  to  recover  friends  whom  an  offence 
on  their  part  or  a  misconception  <m  his  own,  once  estranged  from 
his  side.  He  was  not  revengeful,  but  be  was  not  forgiving,  or 
rather,  if  he  forgave  in  his  heart,  he  did  not  own  it  In  these  less 
amiable  and  attractive  attributes,  favourably  indeed  contrasted 
by  .the  son,  who  ultimately  succeeded  to  his  honours,  and  who 
yet  lives  to  command  the  affectionate  veneration  of  all,  who, 
whatever  the  differences  of  party,  can  appreciate  the  nature  in 
which  a  rare  elevation  and  an  exquisite  suavity  admit  of  na 
enmities,  while  cementing  all  friendships — and  which,  gracing  by 
accomplished  culture  a  patriotism  not  embittered  by  spleen  nor 
sdloyed  by  ambition,  harmonizes  into  classic  beauty  the  character 
of  one  with  whom  Laelius  would  have  eagerly  associated,  and 
whom  Cicero  would  have  lovingly  described — *  Ad  imitationem 
sui  vocet  alios;  ut  sese  splendore  animce  et  vitce  suce^  sicitt  speculum^ 
pnBbeat  civibus.'  *  /y" 

In  the  eyes  of  the  King,  Lord  Shelbume  possessed  two  merits 
which  atoned  for  speech^  that,  if  not  disloyal,  were  certainly  not 
flattering.  First,  though  friendly  to  peace,  he  desired  to  effect 
it  OD  terms  that  might  least  wound  the  dignity  of  the  crown,, 
and  hesitated  therefore  to  acknowledge  unconditionally  the  inde- 
pendence of  Ammca.  And  secondly,  though  driven  to  act  with 
Mr.  Fox,  he  disliked  him  personally  little  less  than  the  King  did. 
Accordingly  wha;i  George  HL  found  himself  compelled  to  choose 
between  die  Earl  of  Shelbume  and  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham, 
the  fmmer  obtained  his  preference.  There  were  inde^  some 
previous  coquettii^  with  Rockingham  trough  the  medium  of  a 
go-between,  little  gifted  with  the  arts  of  seduction.  Lord  Cban- 
cdilor  Thnrlow  was  sent  to  soond  the  Marquis,  but  without 
*  authority  * — ^tbe  Marquis  refused  to   treat — be  came  again — 

♦  Lsliiifl  ap.  CSc.  de  Republic^.— lib.  H.-xlH. 
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would  the  Marquis  accept  the  administration  and  settle  the  terms 
afterwards  ?  The  Marquis  gave  a  direct  negative.  The  King 
was  in  a  position  that  would  have  been  actually  impracticable 
had  his  obstinacy  been  such  as  it  is  popularly  represented,  for 
he  ^ad  declared  in  a  private  letter  to  Lord  North  ^  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  that  his  sentiments  of  honour  would  not  permit 
him  to  send  for  any  of  the  leaders  of  opposition,  and  personally 
treat  with  them.'  ^  Every  man/  adds  his  Majesty,  ^  must  be  the 
sole  judge  of  his  own  feelings,  therefore  whatever  you  or  any 
man  can  say  will  have  no  avail  with  me.'  But  four  days  after- 
wards, a  leader  of  the  opposition  was  sent  for  to  Buckingham 
House,  and  in  three  days  more  Lord  Shelbume  was  empowered 
to  form  an  administration.  The  Earl  went  straight  to  Lord 
Hockingham  and  offered  him  the  Treasury  and  Premiership.  *  My 
lord,'  he  ssqid,  with  a  candour  little  in  unison  with  the  duplicity 
ascribed  to  his  character  by  Mr.  Fox's  friends,  ^  you  could  stand 
without  me,  I  cannot  stand  without  you.'  The  Marquis  was  a  for- 
malist in  point  of  etiquette-^he  was  disposed  to  decline,  because 
the  King  had  not  sent  for  himself  in  person.  Mr.  Fox  and  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  overruled  his  scruples,  and  the  Marquis 
suddenly  consented  to  have  greatness  thrust  upon  him.  The 
King  pocketed  his  honour  as  the  great  subject  pocketed  bis 
pride,  and  so,  after  straining  at  Lord  Shelbume,  his  Majes^ 
swallowed  Lord  Rockingham.  Exactly  ten  days  from  the  date  of 
the  letter  in  which  George  III.  so  solemnly  repeated  his  assur- 
ance that  he  could  see  personally  no  leader  of  the  opposition — 
the  chief  of  the  Whi^  kissed  hands  as  first  minister  of  the 
crown. 

Never,  considering  the  grave  disasters  of  the  country,  did  an 
English  minister  evince  a  less  dignified  sense  of  responsibility 
than  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham — never  did  the  mind  of  pro- 
fessed patriot  appear  more  narrowed  into  the  petty  circle  of 
party  jealousies — never  did  the  diplomacy  of  a  constitutional 
.^statesman  commissioned  to  secure  the  requisite  authority  to  his 
counsels,  and  yet  conciliate  the  favour  of  a  reluctant  king — so 
indulge  in  the  spite  that  must  gall  his  master,  and  so  admit  the 
elements  that  must  divide  his  cabinet.  Had  Lord  Rockingham 
possessed '  the  sound  common  sense  and  clear  judgment '  which  his 
admirers  assign  to  him,  his  course  was  clear.  Li  the  necessary 
changes  in  court  and  state,  such  a  man  would  have  gracefully 
consulted  the  king's  personal  tastes  and  friendships,  in  appoint- 
ments not  affecting  his  policy,  in  order  the  more  strenuously  tD 
insist  upon  the  removal  of  political  antagonists.  Lord  Rocking- 
ham did  precisely  the  reverse.  A  harmless  inoffensive  nobleman 
«held  the  office  of  mastership  of  the  buckhounds.     This  nobleman 
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the  King  loved  as  a  pecaliar  friend  ;  with  bim  the  royal  intellect 
unbended  in  happier  moments,  and,  forgetful  of  Whigs  and  Tories, 
discussed  the  adventures  of  the  chace.  Grimly  my  Lord  Marquis 
insisted  that  the  hounds  should  exchange  their  master,  and  the 
King  lose  his  gossip.  George  III.  stooped  to  personal  entreaty, 
that  this  one  appointment  might  be  left  uncancelled ;  in  vain. 
He  even  shed  tears — the  Marquis  remained  inflexible — Europe 
and  America  were  at  war  with  England — and  Lord  Bateman 
was  a  necessary  sacrifice  to  the  deities  of  Peace.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  there  were  a  man  in  the  three  kingdoms  whose  exclusion 
from  the  Cabinet  should  have  been  an  imperative  condition  with 
the  Whig  minister-in-chief,  it  was  Lord  Chancellor  Thtirlow. 
The  imperious  lawyer  had  a  hearty  dislike  for  the  Rockingham 
party ;  he  was  notoriously  pre-opposed  to  the  measures  the  Mar- 
quis was  pledged  to  support.  He  was  not  a  man  to  be  swamped 
by  the  adverse  members  of  a  Cabinet,  nor  to  be  awed  by  the  rank 
of  a  Rockingham  or  the  genius  of  a  Fox.  By  office  he  was  the 
Keeper  of  the  King's  conscience ;  in  point  of  fact  the  King  was 
rather  the  keeper  of  his  own.  He  was  sure  to  report  every  dif- 
ference, and  exaggerate  every  error,  to  the  Sovereign,  who  had 
accepted  the  government  as  a  dire  necessity,  and  whom  its  chief 
had  turned  into  a  personal  enemy.  Yet  the  same  hand  that 
fortified  the  stables*  against  a  Bateman  left  the  door  of  the  Cabinet 
unclosed  against  a  Thurlow.  But  with  that  smallness  of  cunning 
which  belongs  to  smallness  of  intellect,  the  Marquis  contrived  to 
shift  upon  Shelbume  the  responsibility  of  an  appointment  which 
he  lacked  the  courage  to  resist.  In  giving  a  list  of  those  he  him- 
self selected  for  the  Cabinet,  he  left  a  blank  for  the  office  of  Chan- 
cellor, apparently  in  compliment  to  the  Earl,  whose  friendship 
for  Dunning  would  incline  him  to  offer  the  seals  to  that  famous 
•lawyer  and  influential  debater.  But  his  true  object  was,  no 
doubt,  to  impose  upon  Shelbume  the  alternative  either  of  resist- 
ing the  King  and  mortally  offending  Thurlow,  or  of  retaining  the 
Chancellor,  and  incurring  the  responsibility  of  an  appointment 
odious  to  the  Rockingham  party.  And  perhaps  Loiti  Rocking- 
ham, dull  though  he  was,  could  scarcely  have  been  so  dull 
as  not  to  foresee  that,  of  the  two  evils.  Lord  Shelbume  would 
choose  the  last,  for  the  Elarl  had  not  the  same  stem  causes  to 
exclude  the  terrible  Chancellor  as  should  have  weighed  with 
bis  colleague.  Daring  all  the  preliminary  negotiations.  Lord 
Shelbume  had  been  selected  for  personal  conference  with  the 
King,  and,  as  the  representative  of  a  party  comparatively  small 
to  that  of  the  Rockinghamites,  the  Earl  might  reasonably  con- 
sider the  royal  favour  too  valuable  an  element  of  strength  to  be 
thrown  away,  while  Lord  Thurlow  had  been  mixed  up  in  the 
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traasactions  conducted  by  Shelbnme,  and  his  rery  hostility  to  one 
portion  of  the  Cabinet  might  not  be  without  use  to  the  other.* 
Lord  Shelburne  therefore  retained  Lord  Thurlow,  and  Lord  Rock- 
ingham assented  to  the  appointment.  That  in  the  blank  left  ta 
Lord  Shelburne  to  fill  up,  the  Marquis  had  no  desire  to  advance 
Dunning,  became  instantaneously  clear,  for  when  Lord  Shelburne 
propitiated  that  eminent  person  to  the  loss  of  the  Great  Seal  by 
elevating  him  to  the  peerage,  with  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and 
a  pension  of  4000/.  a  year,  the  Rockingham  faction  were  seized 
with  jealous  resentment,  and  could  not  rest  contented  till  they 
had  counterbalanced  tiie  Shelbame  dispensation  of  patronage,  by 
raising  to  the  peerage  a  partisan  of  their  own.  Sir  Fletcher 
Norton.  If  Lord  Rockingham  was  sincere  in  the  expectation 
that  Dunning  would  be  raised  to  the  Woolsack,  the  exceed- 
ing bitterness  with  which  himself,  and  the  Whigs  r^[arded 
the  compensation  afforded  by  the  pension  and  peerage,  seems 
strangely  misplaced.  On  the  liberal  party  generally  Dunning's 
claims  were  paramount  It  was  his  motion  on  the  power  of  die 
Crown  which  had  most  united  the  Opposition,  and  conduced  to 
the  downfall  of  tiie  North  administration.  And  not  even  Fox 
himself  more  commanded  the  ear  of  the  House,  or  could  less 
safely  have  been  omitted  from  a  share  in  the  tpolia  opimoL  In 
brief,  the  more  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Rockingham 
government  becomes  clear,  the  more  the  general  interests  of  the 
nation,  and  the  nobler  sagacity  of  patriots,  appear  to  have  been 
forgotten  in  the  miserable  jealousies  of  rival  diques.  The  grand 
object  of  the  Whigs  was  avowedly  less  to  consolidate  the  best 
government  that  could  reform  abuses  and  restore  peace,  than 
to  maintain  the  dignity  of  their  coterie  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  Shelbumites.  One-half  the  Cabinet  and  one-half  the 
subordinate  appointments  were  rigidly  to  counterbalance  the  otlier 
half.  The  Government  was  thus  composed  much  on  the  same 
principle  of  symmetry  as  that  on  which  Browne  constructed  his 
gardens.  If  one  tree  was  planted  to  shield  from  the  north  wind^ 
another  must  be  stuck  into  the  ground  just  opposite,  though  it 
only  served  to  shut  out  the  south.  If  some  eminent  man  was 
appointed  by  Lord  Shelburne,  some  man,  whether  eminent  or 
worthless,  must  be  thrust  in  by  Lord  Rockingham.  The  envies 
and  bickerings  about  garters  and  peerages,  and  places  in  the 
household,  could  they  have  been  known  to  the  public,  would 
have  lost  for  ever,  to  the  ambition  of  ^tiie  Gtreat  Houses,* 
the  sympathy  of  every  masculine  intellect     But  the  most  fatal 

*  Thus  Horace  Walpole  observes  tndj,  '  that  Lord  Shelbame  haying  more 
of  the  King's  &Yoar  than  Lord  Rockingham,  the  Chancellor  would  incline  the 
ssine  way/ 
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blunder  of  all  was  in  the  places  severally  assigned  to  Lord  Shel- 
bume  and  Mr.  Fox.  *  The  Foreign  Office  was,  in  the  improvident 
regulations  of  that  day,  divided  between  two  secretaries  of  state : 
they  presided  over  their  respective  offices,  one  of  which  embraced 
the  north,  the  other  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  colonies.  The 
consequences  were,  that  wherever  a  diplomatic  agency  was  re-, 
quired  for  negotiation  with  joint  powers,  the  same  man  was  fur- 
nished with  instructions  from,  and  had  to  correspond  with,  two 
different  principals  ;"**  as  each  of  these  principals  employed  re- 
spectively a  separate  servant  in  an  affair  which  was  or  ought  to 
have  been  substantially  the  same,  it  is  clear  that  an  arrange- 
ment, in  which  the  will  and  the  dignity  of  two  co-equal  officers 
of  State  were  perpetually  liable  to  clash  with  each  other,  unques- 
tionably required  either  the  most  cordial  confidence  between  the 
two  ministers,  or  that  the  negotiations  to  be  effected  should  apper- 
tain exclusively  to  one  of  the  departments.  The  last  was  im-. 
possible  at  the  formation  of  the  Rockingham  cabinet,  in  which 
the  primary  measures  must  needs  be  negotiations  for  peace  with 
France,  which  was  in  the  one  department,  and  with  America, 
which  was  in  the.  other.  The  first  condition  thus  became  still 
more  requisite,  and  in  order  to  meet  it.  Lord  Shelbume  was  made 
Secretary  for  the  south  department,  and  Mr.  Fox  of  the  north, — 
precisely  the  two  men  who,  out  of  the  whole  junto,  most  dis- 
liked and  most  suspected  each  oth«r.  Thus  to  the  ceremonial 
adjustment  of  conflicting  dignities,  were  alike  sacrificed  the 
union  of  the  government  and  the  cause  of  the  nation. 

Amongst  all  the  partisans  of  Lord  Rockingham,  no  one  had 
claim  to  the  veneration  and  gratitude  of  the  ministers  equal  to 
Edmund  Burke.  His  motion  on  Administrative  Reform,  and 
the  matchless  oration  by  which  it  had  been  prefaced,  had  given 
them  their  popular  cry  at  the  late  election,  and  comprised  the  pith 
of  their  promises  to  the  people.  Lord  Rockingham's  obligations 
to  Burke  were  beyond  all  conceivable  estimate ;  they  were  such 
as  some  common-place  Chloe  owes  to  the  poet,  who  converts  an 
original  without  a  feature,  into  an  ideal  without  a  flaw.  Burke 
had  taken  this  (doubtless  respectable  but)  very  ordinary  nobleman 
up  to  the  celestial  heights  of  his  own  orient  fancy,  and  re-i 
created  into  the  prototype  of  a  statesman  in  times  of  grave  na- 
tional danger,  a  mortal  whom,  if  shorn  of  fortune  and  titles^ 
no  party  in  a  parish,  divided  on  a  sewers-raie,  would  have, 
elected  as  its  champion  in  the  vestry. 

It  is  true  that  Burke  had  exhibited,  along  with  the  zeal  of  his 

*  MemoriaU  of  Fox,  vol.  ii. 

ardent 
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ardent  temperament,  considerable  defects  in  temper  and  in  tact; 
but  those  are  not  defects  that  necessitate  exclusion  from  Whig 
cabinets,  provided  the  erring  man  can  cover  such  stains  on  his 
dinted  armour,  not  with  a  veteran's  cloak,  but  a  herald's  tabard. 
And  whatever  those  defects  might  be,  the  chiefs  of  the  party 
did  not  pretend  that  they  sufficed  to  disqualify  Burke  for  a 
deliberate  adviser.  *  He  had,'  says  Lord  John  Townshend,  *the 
greatest  sway,  I  might  almost  say  command,  over  Lord  Bock- 
ingham's  friends.'*  They  professed  in  private  to  respect  his 
counsels;  they  excluded  those  counsels  from  a  voice  in  the 
Cabinet.  Lord  John  Russell,  with  the  honourable  sympathy  of 
a  man  of  letters,  allows  this  slight  to  a  man  whom  posterity 
regards,  if  not  as  the  greatest  orator  of  his  age,  still  as  the  most 
luminous  intellect  that  ever  flashed  on  the  windows  of  the  *  Great 
Houses,'  to  have  been  *  unwise  and  unjust.'  But  he  adds,  in 
apology  for  his  party,  that  it  does  not  appear  at  the  time  that  the 
exclusion  of  Mr.  Burke  was  resented  by  himself  or  by  any  of  his 
friends.  This  may  be  true  of  Burke's  friends — the  Whigs,  who 
excluded  him — not  quite  so  true  of  himself. 

*  In  a  letter  hitherto  unpublished,'  observes  Lord  MahoD, 
in  the  7th  volume  of  his  spirited  and  valuable  History  (p.  214), 
^  Burke  refers  to  his  position  at  this  time  in  a  tone  of  great 
mortification,  but  with  a  kind  of  proud  humility.  "  You  have 
been  misinformed.  I  make  no  part  of  the  ministerial  arrange- 
ment. Something  in  the  official  line  may  probably  be  thought 
fit  for  my  measure." '  And  whatever  Burke  or  his  friends  (Whig 
friends!)  may  have  felt  on  the  matter,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Prior  in  his  life  of  the  wronged  great  man  says  truly,  that 
his  exclusion  from  the  Cabinet  was  a  matter  of  *  considerable 
surprise,'  and  his  acquiescence  in  the  slight  *  certainly  hurt  his 
political  reputation.'  t 

It  must,  however,  be  allowed,  that  the  post  assigned  to  Mr. 
Burke  (that  of  the  Pay  Office)  would  have  been  the  most  lucra- 
tive in  the  gift  of  the  Government  upon  one  condition,  viz.,  that 
he  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  public  character  in  acc^ting  its 
emoluments.  For  those  emoluments  the  Administrative  Reformer 
was  pledged  to  resign, — and  he  did  so. 

The  Rockingham  administration  thus  patched  together,  seems 
to  have  failed  at  once  of  parliamentary  support  The  Govern- 
ment could  not  command  the  necessary  attendance  for  the  trans- 
action of  its  ordinary  business.    ^  The  thin  attendances,'  says  Fox, 

*  Fox's  Memorials,  vol.  ii.  p.  22. 

t  Prior's  Life  of  Burke,  yol.  i.  p.  403-5. 

*  which 
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*  which  appear  on  most  occasions  is  very  disheartening.  On  the 
bill  for  securing  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold's  property,*  we  were  only 
36  to  33/  The  insubordination  of  dependents  was  notable.  On 
that  very  question  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  were  both 
against  the  Government  leader.  On  another  occasion  Dundas^ 
still  Lord-Advocate,  not  perhaps  in  the  best  himiour  that  he  was 
not  promoted  to  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  instead  of  Dunning, 
galled  Mr.  Fox  by  a  speech,  ^  most  oflTensive,'  complains  the 
minister,  *  to  me  personally,  by  marking  in  the  most  pointed 
way  the  different  opinion  he  entertained  of  the  purity  of  Pitt's 
intentions  and  mine.'  Burke  himself,  not  wholly  uninfluenced^ 
we  suspect,  by  irritation  at  the  slight,  of  which  he  was  too 
proud  to  complain,  dealt  a  deadly  side-blow  to  the  Cabinet  that 
excluded  him.  Mr.  Fox  had  declared  himself  in  favour  of 
Parliamentary  Reform,  but  praising  Mr.  Pitt  for  his  motion  to 
that  eifect,  hinted  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough.  Burke,  with 
difficulty  restrained  from  appearing  in  the  House  upon  that 
occasion,  came  down  a  few  nights  after  (on  Alderman  Sawbridge's 
motion  for  shortening  parliaments), '  attacked  Mr.  Pitt  in  a  scream 
of  passion,  and  not  only  swore  that  Parliament  was,  and  always 
had  been,  precisely  what  it  ought  to  be,  but  that  all  persons  who 
thought  of  reforming  it  wanted  to  overturn  the  constitution.'  Per^ 
haps,  however,  in  this  censure  Burke  exempted  the  intentions  of 
Mr.  Fox  at  the  expense  of  that  statesman's  sincerity,  for  certainly 
neither  then,  nor  at  any  time,  had  Mr.  Fox  any  very  serious  intent- 
tion  of  reforming  Parliament,  whatever  he  might  say  to  the  con- 
trary, f  Mr.  Fox  was  sometimes  less  ingenuous  to  the  public  than 
he  was  to  his  friends.  Now,  too,  the  ordinary  punishment  of  those 
who  are  over-lavish  in  popular  professions  when  storming  a 
government  befell  the  successors  to  that  troublesome  fortress. 
Fox  had  boastingly  implied,  that  if  he  had  the  official  power,  he 
possessed  the  requisite  means  to  detach  the  Dutch  from  the 
French.  The  Dutch  received  his  diplomatic  overtures  with 
a  frigidity  that  belied  his  predictions.  He  turned  to  the  Ame- 
ricans ;  there,  at  least,  the  eloquence  of  their  advocate  was  sure 

*  This  bill  was  important  to  the  government  measures;  it  was  for  restraining 
Sir  Tliomas  Rumbold  from  quitting  the  kingdom  or  alienating  his  property  pend- 
ing the  inquiry  respecting  his  conduct  at  Madras. 

f  *  Fox,  than  whom  there  has  seldom  existed  a  more  hearty  anti-reformer,' 
writes  Lord  Dudley  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  This  assertion  oversteps  the  exact 
truth;  but  according  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  those  best  acquainted  with 
Fox's  genuine  opinions,  and  indeed  according  to  some  passages  in  his  own  Cor- 
respondence, it  is  evident  that  he  regarded  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
with  considerable  scepticism  as  to  its  benefits  or  necessity ;  he  looked  on  it  chiefly 
with  reference  to  the  interests  of  his  party— a  change  of  suit  which  the  country 
could  very  well  do  without,  but  which  ought  from  time  to  time  to  be  taken  down 
from  the  shelf— aired,  paraded,  brushed— and  put  away  again. 
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of  a  cordial  reception,  when  commissioned  to  pacify  and  anxious 
to  concede.  Not  a  whit  of  it  The  Americans  were  as  sullen 
as  the  Dutchmen  were  phlegmatic  The  minister  charged  with 
the  glorious  task  of  raising  the  dignity  of  England  in  the  eyes 
of  foreign  states  stooped  to  sue  the  Russian  Czarina  and  the 
Austrian  Emperor  for  their  mediation  between  the  parent  country 
and  the  triumphant  colonists.  The  Czarina  replied  by  a  per- 
sonal compliment^  the  Emperor  by  a  national  insult.  France 
and  Spain,  though  in  the  last  extreme  of  financial  distress,  refused 
to  accede  to  the  seductions  of  the  Whig  peace-maker.  Peace 
falls  rarely  into  the  lap  of  those  who  ask  for  it  on  their  knees. 
Peace  has  no  force  in  her  eloquence  unless  the  trumpet  precedes 
her  heralds,  and  her  flag  does  not  carry  respect  if  it  droops  from 
the  crutch  of  a  beggar.  Just  retribution !  Salutary  warning  to 
those  who  depreciate  the  power  of  their  country  when  seeking  to 
damage  a  government  I  Men  may  justly  advocate  peace,  how- 
ever unpopular,  when  they  hold  war  inexpedient  or  unrighteous. 
But  in  doing  so,  patriots  will  be  wary  how  they  tell  the  enemy  that 
their  country  has  no  alternative  between  peace  and  destruction. 
Fox  had  so  often  declared  in  Parliament  that  England  could  not 
encounter  her  foes,  that  her  foes  believed  him  when  he  came  in 
the  authority  of  a  King's  minister  with  propositions  of  peace. 

But  the  volumes  edited  by  Lord  John  Russell  contain  a  docu- 
ment which  seems  to  us  so  to  derogate  from  Mr.  Fox^s  character  as 
an  English  statesman,  and  his  position  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
that  even  his  warmest  admirers  may  cease  to  regret  that  the 
dignity  of  the  country  was  not  long  committed  to  his  hands. 

<  It  was,'  says  Mr.  Allen,  *  one  of  his  (Mr.  Fox's)  first  attempts  to 
form  a  defensive  confederacy  in  the  North,  by  uniting  Russia  and 
Prussia  with  England,  in  opposition  to  the  exorbitant  ambition  and 
insolent  pretensions  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  With  that  view  he  seems 
to  have  written  the  following  letter  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  Through 
what  channel  it  was  to  be  conveyed  does  not  appear,  nor  is  it  certain 
that  it  was  ever  sent ;  though  firom  allusions  in  the  following  year  to 
what  had  passed  at  thb  period,  it  probably  was.' 

Willingly  will  we  give  to  Mr.  Fox*s  memory  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  But  the  letter  is  printed  from  the  draft  in  Mr.  Fox's  own 
handwriting ;  and  we  blush  to  think  that  a  Minister  of  England 
could  even  have  dreamed  of  placing  before  the  eyes  of  a  foreign 
potentate  words  that  so  depreciated  his  country,  and  so  debased 
his  King.  A  few  extracts  from  this  epistle,  to  which  we  can 
give  no  epithet  but  abject,  entitled  '  Private  Letter  of  Mr.  Fox, 
written  in  order  to  be  communicated  to  the  King  of  Prussia,' 
will  suffice  to  show  the  intention  and  substance  of  the  whole 

C  composition. 
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compositioii.    The  Secretary  of  Stale  for  Foreign  Affairs  thus 
begins: — 

^  The  assurances  that  you  have  given  me,  Monsieur,  of  the  friendship 
which  the  Eling,  your  master,  bears  to  the  English  aation,  encourages 
me  to  write  to  you  £rom  my  own  impulse,  and  without  having  consulted 
any  one  on  the  actual  state  of  affilirs  in  this  country.  We  are  over- 
whelmed by  the  number  and  force  of  our  enemies ;  and  however  becom- 
ing and  glorious  may  be  the  defence  that  we  count  upon  making  against 
a  Confederation  as  powerful  as  that  which  attacks  us,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  this  glory  will  cost  us  dear,  and.  that  we  shall  find  ourselves  ex- 
hausted by  the  efibrts  we  make,  even  if  events  take  a  turn  more  favour- 
able than  we  have  reason  to  hope.'* 

Was  this  the  language  likely  to  secure  to  England  the  active 
friendship  of  a  man  like  Frederick  the  Great  ? 

'  It  is  true  that  the  embarrassments  that  beset  us  are  only  the  fruits  of 
the  nimiberless  faults  we  have  committed,  and  the  bad  system  of  policy 
we  have  long  followed.  But  it  is  also  true  that  whatever  be  the  cause, 
it  is  of  infinite  importance  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  more  especially 
to  those  of  the  North,  to  prevent  our  succumbing  to  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  which  looks  fon^ard  to  a  despotism  over  Europe  with  views 
much  more  solid  and  much  better  founded  than  at  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV.,  when  all  omceived  of  it  so  well-founded  a  jealousy .'f 

The  impolicy  with  which  this  unworthy  fear  is  confessed  to  a 
foreign  power  is  worthy  of  the  extravagant  assertion,  that  the 
Bourbons  were  less  formidable  under  Louis  XIV.  than  under 
Louis  XVI.  We  can  imagine  Frederick's  sneer  at  his  corre- 
spondent's sagacity : — 

'  We  embroiled  ourselves  with  our  colonies  without  reason,  and  after 
the  rupture  we  conducted  ourselves  in  the  same  spirit  of  imprudence 
and  error  as  that  whicl\  occasioned  it.  ...  .  We  have  had  the 
madness  to  plunge  into  the  war  with  Holland  without  reason,  .and 
almost  without  pretext.  It  is  with  shame,  no  doubt,  that  I  make  a 
recital  so  humiliating  to  my  country  ;  but' — (the  excuse  is  noble !) — 

.  "^  '  Les  assarances  que  Tons  m'ayez  donn^.  Monsieur,  de  Tamiti^  que  le  Boi 
▼otre  maltre  porte  2k  la  Dation  anglaise,  m'encouragent  k  vous  ^Mire  de  mon  chef, 
et  sans  avdr  oonsnlt^  personnel  avec  la  pins  enti^  oonfiaaoe,  sur  T^t  actnel  des 
affiures  de  ce  pays-ci.  Nous  sontmes  accabUs  du  nombre  et  de  la  force  de  nos 
cnneBus,  et  quelque  belle  et  glorieuse  que  sera  la  defense  que  nous  comptons  fidre 
contre  une  confederation  anssi  puisaante  que  celle  qui  nous  attaque,  il  est  )k 
craiDdre,  que  cette  gloire  ne  nous  codte  Men  cher,  et  que  nous  ne  nous  trouvions 
^pttis^  par  les  efforts  que  nous  ferons  quand  m6me  les  ^v^emens  prissent  une 
toumure  plus  &vorable  que  nous  n'avons  raison  d'esp^rer.' 

t  '  II  est  vrai  que  les  embarras  oii  nous  nous  trouvons  ne  sont  cue  le  fhiit  des 
fautes  sans  nombre  que  nous  avons  fkites,  et  du  mauvais  syst^me  ae  pc^itique  que 
nous  avons  des  longtems  suivi;  mais  il  est  vrai  aussi  que  quelle  qu'en  soit  la 
cause,  il  importe  inmunient  )t  toutes  les  nations  de  TEurope  et  sur  tout  )t  celles  du 
Nord  d'empecher  que  nous  ne  succombions  a  la  maison  de  Bourbon,  qui  vise  aa 
despotisme  de  TEurope  avec  des  vues  bien  plus  solides  et  mieux  Ibnd^  que  du 
terns  de  Louis  XIV.,  quand  tout  le  monde  en  avoit  une  jalousie  si  fond^' 
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^  the  more  we  have  been  feeble,  the  more  it  becomes  the  duty  and  the 
interest  of  those  who  interest  themselves  in  us  to  aid  us  as  much  by 
counsels  as  by  other  means.'* 

Did  George  III.  call  Mr.  Fox  to  his  cabinet  to  supplicate  the 
counsels  of  another  sovereign  ?  But  Mr.  Fox  thus  additional! j 
proves  how  he  merits  the  confidence  of  his  master,  by  revealing 
to  the  King  of  Prussia  his  estimate  of  the  King  of  England — 

'  The  consequences  of  the  evil  counsels  that  have  been  incessantly 
given  to  the  King  from  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  and  to  im- 
print as  much  as  possible  on  his  mind,  are  at  present  onTy  too  apparent 
to  all  the  world.  But,  unfortunately,  the  evil  is  only  discovered  just  at 
a  time  when  it  is  very  difficult  to  remedy  it.  What  is  to  be  done  for 
that  purpose  T\ 

Mr.  Fox,  then,  with  a  naive  simplicity  proceeds  to  state  the 
difficulty  of  making  any  honourable  peace  with  Holland,  America, 
France,  and  Spain,  and  the  greater  difficulty  of  prosecuting 
against  those  powers  any  successful  war;  and  reducing  the 
gallant  monarchy  he  represents  to  the  condition  of  a  despairing 
suppliant,  exposing  all  her  wounds,  rending  her  purple  into  rags, 
and  covering  her  crown  with  dust  and  ashes,  thus  bids  her, 
through  his  mouth,  address  the  most  heartless  and  cynical  philo- 
sopher who  ever  despised  the  weak  and  respected  the  strong : — 

^  Whom  then  address,  if^^M^  him  whose  friendship  has  availed  us  so 
much  in  more  fortunate  times;  who  knows  perfectly  the  embarrass- 
ment in  which  we  find  ourselves — who  has  the  enlightenment  to  pene- 
trate its  causes — who  alone  can  indicate  to  us  the  means  by  which  to 
extricate  ourselves,  and  who,  doubtless,  recalls  with  complaisance  the 
time  when  the  two  nations  acted  in  concert — an  epoch  certainly  not  the 
least  illustrious  of  his  reign.  It  is,  then,  from  him  that  I  dare  demand 
counsel  and  support  in  the  present  circumstances.'} 

*  '  Noas  nous  sommes  bronillds  avec  nos  colonies  sans  raison,  et  apres  la  mptui^ 
nous  nous  sommes  conduits  avec  ce  mdme  esprit  d'imprudence  et  d'erreur  qui 

Tavoit  occasionn6e Kous  avons  eu  la  folie  de  nous  plonger  dans  la 

guerre  d^Hollandeabsolument  sans  raison  et  quasi  sans  prdtexte.  O'est  avec  honte, 
sans  doute,  que  je  fais  un  r^it  si  humiliant  pour  ma  nation,  mais  plus  nous  avons 
€t^  fiBubles,  plus  ii  devient  le  devoir  et  I'int^ret  de  ceux  qui  s'int^ressent  K  nous,  de 
nous  aider  tant  de  conseils  que  d'autres  moyens.' 

t  '  Les  suites  des  mauvais  conseils  qu'on  n'a  cess^  de  donner  au  Roi  depuis  le 
commencement  de  son  regne,  et  d'imprimer  tant  qu'on  a  pa  dans  son  esprit,  ne 
sont  a  pr^nt  que  trop  apparentes  k  tout  le  monde.  Mais  ibalheureusement  le 
mal  n'est  d^couvert  que  dans  un  terns  oU  il  est  bien  difficile  d'y  rem^er.  Qa'y 
feire?' 

X  *  A.  qui  done  s'adresser  si  ce  n'est  k  lui  dont  Tamiti^  nous  a  tant  vain  dons  des 
tems  plus  heureuz,  qui  connait  parfaitement  I'embarras  oii  nous  nous  trouvont, 
qui  a  dee  lumi^res  pour  en  penetrer  les  causes,  qui  seul  pent  nous  indiquer  ks 
moyens  d'en  sortir  et  qui  sans  doute  se  rappelle  avec  complaisance  le  tems  oil  les 
deux  nations  agissaient  en  concert,  ^poque  certainement  pas  la  moins  il  lustre  de 
son  r^gue.  C'est  done  k  lui  que  j'ose  demander  conseil  et  appui  dans  les  circon- 
stances  pr^ntes.* 
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Mr.  Fox,  then  suggestiiig,  with  infinite  humility,  some  general 
notions  upon  the  objects  to  be  attained — and  intimating  that  the 
first  step  ;which  his  Prussian  Majesty  could  make  in  our  favour 
vrould  be  to  persuade  Russia  ^  to  sustain  the  hcmour  of  her  media- 
tion, and  to  be  a  little  more  attentive  to  the  affairs. of  England 
than  she  had  been' — winds  up  by  deferring,  nevertheless,  all  such 
preliminary  measures  to  Uhe  prudence,  justice,  and  depth  of 
intellect '  which  distinguish  this  foreign  despot ;  and  repeats  that 
he.  Member  of  the  Cabinet,  has  written  without  concert  with 
his  colleagues  or  with  any  one. 

Now,  granting  that  all  said  upon  the  exhaustion  of  our  re- 
sources, or  the  evil  of  the  counsels  which  our  Sovereign  had 
imbibed  were  perfectly  true,  the  place  to  state  such  facts  might 
be  in  the  Parliament  of  England,  where  Mr.  Pitt  would  have 
stated  them  with  crest  er^t.  But  surely  no  Minister  of  the 
Crown — no  Englishman  proud  of  England — should  have  made  a 
foreign  potentate  the  father  confessor  to  the  infirmities  of  his 
country  and  the  errors  of  his  King. 

Whig  historians  complain  that  Lord  Shelbume  was  too  sus- 
picious of  Mr.  Fox  in  his  foreign  diplomacy — George  III.  too 
narrow  minded  to  appreciate  the  genius  of  so  judicious  a  coun- 
sellor— but  let  any  high-spirited  Englishman  read  that  letter, 
from  which  we  have  quoted  not  unfaMy,  and  on  which  Lord 
John  Russell,  we  regret  to  say,  utters  not  one  word  of  concern 
or  reproach,  and  we  suspect  that  he  will  acquit  Lord  Shelbume, 
and  even  pardon  George  IIL  No  success  could  attend  overtures 
so  abject  to  a  monarch  so  selfish.  Mr.  Allen  observes  drily, 
<  that  the  King  of  Prussia  was  too  old  and  too  cautious  to  embark 
in  new  and  hazardous  undertakings.' 

While  abroad  our  affairs  were  thus  circumstanced  and  thus  con- 
ducted, the  Rockingham  administration  but  partially  attempted 
the  domestic  reform  its  members  in  opposition  had  so  eloquently 
urged.  Considering  all  that  had  been  said  against  the  increased 
and  increasing  influence  of  the  Crown — when  the  evil  was  only 
met  to  the  extent  of  a  bill  that  disqualified  contractors  for  seats 
in  Parliament,  and  revenue-officers  for  votes  in  parliamentary 
elections — the  public  felt  that  the  quantity  of  ^e  wool  was 
scarcely  worth  the  loudness  of  the  cry.  But  the  measure  was  bold 
and  sweeping,  compared  to  the  timidity  and  smallness  of  the 
economical  reforms  that  had  stormed  the  last  Government  with 
the  swell  of  a  torrent  and  oozed  from  its  successors  in  the  penury 
of  driblets.  Burke's  boasted  saving  of  200,000/.  a  year  dwindled 
down  to  a  sum  little  over  73,000/.  The  Duchies  of  Lancaster 
and  Cornwall  remained  to  shame  the  felicitous  humour  with 
which  the  orator  had  described  their  futility.     The  ordnance-^ 
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office,  the  mint,  Tarious  places  in  the  household  denounced  bj 
Bnrke's  eloquence,  were  spared  bj  his  amendments — if  odioos  to 
patriotism,  they  were  conyenient  to  patronage.  Burke  had  the 
moumfiil  consolation  of  reforming  his  own  department.  No 
similar  coss(datioB  was  sought  bj  his  brother  refonnen.  If  the 
economical  reforms,  under  a  Whig  premier,  were  timorously  con- 
ceived and  sparinglj  executed,  Ihe  administration  of  the  finances^ 
under  a  Whig  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  yet  more  dis- 
creetly free  from  the  rashness  of  improvement  For  an  office  at 
that  time  requiring  no  ordinary  genius,  the  party  of  ^  gre&t 
Houses  bad  naturally  enough  selected  a  Cavendish,  distinguished 
alike  by  sobriety  of  manners  and  mediocrity  of  intellect.  This 
amiable  nobleman — familiarly  styled  *  the  learned  Canary  Bird' — 
whom  Horace  Walpole  has  unjustly  accused  of  ambition,  had,  not 
without  well-founded  diffidence,  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  friends 
nobly  anxious  to  place  tbe  national  resources  under  the  control 
of  a  man  whose  connexions  might  reflect  their  own  elevation  on 
the  funds.  The  full  results  of  so  judicious  a  selection  were  not 
apparent  till  tiie  appointment  was  renewed  under  the  coalition 
adminwtration. 

We  have  thus  dwelt  at  some  lengtii  on  the  characteristics  of 
the  Rockingham  Government,  because  it  is  necessary  to  see  ail 
that  it  promised  to  effect  before  we  can  fully  comprehend  the 
iqpathy  with  which  an  ungrateful  country  subsequently  resigned 
itself  to  administrations  from  which  &e  Whigs  were  excluded^ 
and  because  a  due  contemplation  of  the  idiosyncrasies  pecnliar 
to  ^^the  Grei^  Houses  *  in  the  junction  between  the  Whigs  proper 
and  the  disciples  of  Lord  Chatham  may  throw  some  light  on  die 
interior  of  a  more  recent  cabinet,  in  which  the  Whigs  divided  with 
men  who  were  to  Peel  what  the  Shelbumites  were  to  Chatham, 
liie  honours  their  genealogy  entided  them  to  monopolise,  and 
have  never  been  quite  right  in  the  head  since  they  were  unhap- 
pily seized  with  that  fit  of  condescension — 

^  Nulli  sua  siffna,  suusque 
Ductor, — cant  taciti  passim ! 

In  thia  brief  jperiod  of  power  Mr.  Fox  vainly  concentrated  the 
various  energies  of  his  genius.  He  rencmnced  his  gay  habits — 
that  desultory  attention  to  business,  which  passed  under  the  name 
of  indolence^he  vras  indefittigable  in  the  transaction  of  official 
affidrs — more  than  at  any  time  of  his  life  he  kept  his  warm 
and  impulsive  temper  under  dignified  control.  His  eloquence 
was  less  vehement  but  not  less  effective.  Yet  even  as  a  parliap- 
mentary  leader  he  must  have  failed  somehow  in  that  indescrib- 
able, yet  indispensable  quality  which  conciliates  or  commands 
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into  discipline  inert  or  unrulj  members.  With  a  government  just 
formed ;  in  the  very  honeymoon  of  official  possession,  we  have 
seen  that  he  could  not  enforce  a  requisite  attendance.  His 
subordinates  were  mutineers.  He  neither  awed  the  House  like 
Chatham  nor  soothed  it  like  North.  The  commons  admired  a 
man  of  genius,  they  did  not  bow  to  a  master.  Inferior  though 
Lord  Shelbume  was  to  him  as  a  parliamentary  orator,  and 
small  though  in  numbers  and  in  property  as  was  the  Shelbume 
party  in  comparison  with  that  of  which  Fox  was  the  organ,  Lord 
Shelbume  was  more  than  Fox's  match  in  the  Cabinet.  True,  the 
King  was  inimical  to  Fox,  but  by  one  of  those  grievous  errors  in 
conduct  by  which  the  great  orator  belied  his  repute  for  good  sense, 
and  counteracted  the  efforts  of  his  vehement  ambition,  he  seated 
the  King's  dislike  to  him  in  the  deepest  recess  of  the  human 
heart.  The  Prince  of  Wales  treated  his  father  with  an  irreverence 
which  furnished  every  club-house  with  pungent  anecdotes.  In 
becoming  the  father's  official  councillor  Mr.  Fox  remained  the  son's 
chosen  companion.  The  King  perhaps  qverrated  Fox's  influence 
over  the  heir-apparent,  and  unjustly  ascribed  to  the  example 
of  the  matured  man  of  intellect  and  fashion  the  excesses  of  a 
youth  who  coupled  contempt  the  ipost  galling  for  his  father  with 
admiration  the  most  glowing  for  the  friend  with  whom  his  plea^ 
sores  were  shared,  and  by  whom  his  opinimis  were  coloured.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  there  was  only  one  condition  on  which  Mr.  Fox 
could  have  united  the  confidence  of  the  King  with  the  intimacy 
of  the  Prince,  viz.  a  reconciliation  between  the  two.  This  he 
took  no  direct  pains  to  effect,  and  after  conceding  all  that  can  be 
said  on  behalf  of  the  warmth  of  Mr.  Fox's  personal  friendships — a 
friendship  which  impairs  utility,  implicates  character,  is  founded 
on  no  esteem,  and  endeared  by  no  worthy  association,  still  remains 
a  grievous  error  of  conduct  in  a  man  who,  embracing  the  stem 
career,  and  coveting  the  high  rewards  of  a  practical  statesman, 
must  learn  to  adapt  all  his  means  to  the  attainment  of  necessary 
"objects,  and  sacrifice  everything  but  his  honour  and  his  con- 
science to  the  service  which  unites  the  advancement  of  his  ambi- 
tion with  the  interests  of  his  country. 

Meanwhile,  between  the  Government  and  the  Opposition,  in 
armed  neutrality,  stood  William  Pitt.  He  had  been  offered  by 
Lord  Shelbume — not  by  the  conclave  of  the  Great  Houses — 
various  subordinate  places  in  the  new  Government  One  of 
them,  that  of  Irish  Vice-Treasurer,  was  very  lucrative,  and 
William  Pitt  was  very  poor.  He  had  too  much  reliance  on 
himself  to  accept  a  subordinate  office.  He  had  said  so  in  the 
House  three  weeks  before  Lord  Rockingham  formed  his  Cabinet, 
and  the  wits  smiled  at  the  young  man's  arrogance,    if  we  are  to 
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believe  Horace  Walpole  and  an  anecdote  transmitted  to  us  at 
third  hand  by  Lord  Albemarle,  he  repented  the  boast  as  soon 
as  it  passed  his  lips ;  yet  the  boast  was  wise  in  itself,  for  genius 
is  a  commodity  of  which  the  commonalty  of  men  do  not  know 
the  precise  value,  and  its  price  in  the  market  is  very  much  regu- 
lated by  the  estimate  set  on  it  by  the  possessor  himself.  But 
the  isolated  position  in  which  the  young  orator  thus  placed  him- 
self was  one  that  required,  to  maintain  it,  not  only  lofty  capa- 
cities, but  extraordinary  prudence.  All  those  with  whom  he 
had  voted  since  his  entrance  into  Parliament  were  supporters 
of  that  Government  from  which  he  remained  aloof.  The  Op- 
position was  composed  <of  the  friends  of  Lord  North,  whose 
Administration  he  had  assisted  to  overthrow.  Never  did  any 
man  of  mark  and  repute  stand  in  Parliament  so  wholly  without 
the  aid  of  party — the  advice  of  friends.  And  to  make  the  situa- 
tion yet  more  difficult,  never  in  that  House,  in  which  the  habit 
of  affairs  and  knowledge  of  the  world  seem  qualities  for  sus- 
tained success,  more  Qssential  than  the  learning  of  the  mere 
scholar  or  the  eloquence  of  the  mere  orator, — did  a  man  aspire  to 
a  foremost  rank  with  so  slender  an  experience  of  parliamentair 
business,  and  so  stinted  a  commerce  with  the  social  varieties  of 
mankind.  Yet  here  he  most  succeeded,  where  Mr.  Fox,  in  the 
maturity  of  his  manhood,  trained  in  political  conflict,  and  fami- 
liarized by  travel,  by  his  pleasures  not  less  than  his  studies,  to 
human  character  in  all  its  colours,  and  human  life  in  all  its 
gradations — notably  failed, — viz.  in  the  seizure  of  circumstances, 
the  practical  sagacity  to  which  we  would  give  the  name  of 
^  conduct^  and  by  which  results  that  amaze  the  strongest  are 
obtained,  less  by  the  violence  of  the  effort  than  the  equilibiinm 
of  the  forces. 

I'be  friends  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  in  a  meeting  held  at  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's,  had  agreed  to  place  that  important  question 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  perhaps  it  was  the  only  matter  con- 
nected with  the  question  on  which  they  were  agreed.  A  letter 
from  Lord  Rockingham  to  Mr.  Milnes  (great-uncle  of  the  accom- 
plished member  for  Pontefract),  who  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
influencing  more  dissenters  and  drinking  more  port-wine  than 
any  man  in  the  county  of  York,  shows  how  much  confusion 
prevailed  on  the  subject,  whether  in  the  mind  of  the  writa" 
or  the  projects  of  the  Reformers.*  In  fact,  the  supporters  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  consisted  mainly  of  two  great  divisions 
— the  impracticable  and  the  insincere.  Pitt  treated  the  diffi- 
culties that  beset  the  question  with  consummate  skill  in  refer- 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  by  Lord  Albemarle,  vol.  ii.  p.  375. 
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ence  to  his  own  views  and  position.  He  contrasted  the  insincere 
bj  his  earnestness,  and  the  impracticable  by  his  moderation. 
He  limited  the  object  of  his  motion  to  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  of  inqaiiy,  and  prefaced  it  bj  a  speech,  in  which 
there  was  a  marked  avoidance  of  all  the  theories  espoused  by  the 
Democratic  party,  and  a  very  temperate  bat  manly  exposition  of 
the  abases  he  desired  to  remedy.  Politicians  may  differ  as  to 
the  soundness  of  the  ideas  Mr.  Pitt,  at  that  time,  entertained  on 
this  subject,  bat  those  who  accuse  him  of  deserting  the  question 
in  later  life  should  at  least  remember  that  his  idea  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  was  always  eminently  conservative.  His  views 
indeed  are  only  indicated  in  his  first  speech;  they  were,  not 
long  after,  made  unmistakeably  clear.  In  suppressing  the 
rotten  boroughs,  though  he  would  have  unquestionably  dimi- 
nished the  Government  influences,  he  would  have  proportionally 
increased  those  which  protect  national  institutions.  In  every  form 
of  government  the  enduring  element  is  in  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil.  With  them  rests  the  most  stubborn  resistance  to  the  en- 
croachments of  tyranny  on  the  one  hand,  of  popular  licence  on 
the  other.  Pitt's  theory  of  Reform,  which  was  to  give  to  the 
counties  the  members  taken  from  the  close  boroughs,  might  be 
fairly  open  to  the  objection  that  it  did  not  allow  sufficient  room 
and  play  to  the  innovating  spirit  which  rises  amidst  urban  popu«- 
lations,  and  is  no  less  essential  to  progress  and  energy  than  a  con- 
servative equilibrium,  through  agrarian  representation,  is  to 
safety  and  duration ;  but  it  does  not  subject  him  to  the  charge 
of  advocating  at  one  time  the  Democratic  innovations  he  resisted 
at  another.  His  views,  then,  were  not  less  opposed  to  those  off 
the  Ehike  of  Richmond  than  they  were  subsequently  to  those  of 
Mr.  Grey. 

The  Government  reeled  under  a  motion,  in  which  its  supporters. 
divided  against  its  leader  in  the  Commons  and  vanquished  him.. 
*  Our  having  been  beat  upon  Pitt's  motion,'  writes  Mr.  Fox  (who 
voted  for  it,  but  if  treating  of  the  Cabinet  should  rather  have  said 
my  than  our\  *  will,  in  my  opinion,  produce  many  more  bad 
consequences  than  many  people  seem  to  suppose.'  A  little  later 
Mr.  Pitt  placed  Fox  himself  on  the  unpopular  side,  supporting 
Lord  Mahon's  bill  against  bribery  and  expense  in  the  election  of 
members,  which  Mr.  Fox  defended  by  his  speech,  and  which, 
despite  of  Mr.  Fox,  had  a  majority  of  one  in  its  favour.  It  was 
withdrawn  on  re-committol  by  the  rejection  of  its  severer  clauses 
— ^that,  in  especial,  which  forbade  a  candidate  to  pay  for  the  con- 
veyance to  the  poll  of  non-resident  electors  ;  Mr.  Fox  on  this 
occasion  having  the  large  ministerial  majority  of  twenty-six  1 

But  while  thus  fearlessly  advocating  his  opinioiis,  Mr.  Pitt 
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was  singularly  felicitous  in  making  no  enepiiei.  The  GoverB- 
ment  were  c(Hii{>elled,  and  the  Opposition  were  eager,  to  praise 
the  man  who  stood  committed  to  neither ;  and  the  public,  l<Hig 
accustomed  to  see  its  ablest  favourites  going  all  lengths  with 
a  partj,  learned  to  regard  with  esteem  this  solitary  thinker, 
wl^o,  exposing  the  jobs  of  the  Court,  spoke  in  respect,  never 
servile,  of  the  King,  and  who,  advocating  popular  opinions,  never 
pushed  them  into  heated  extravagance.  It  was,  apart  from 
his  eloquence,  this  apparent  fedmess  of  intellect — this  combina- 
tion of  courage  and  prudence — this  sapericnrity  over  the  oandinary 
motives  of  hackneyed  politicians — this  freedom  fr(Hn  party  spleen 
— this  indifference,  not  to  personal  ambition  but  to  personal 
profit — this  severe  independence  of  spirit  akin  to  this  single- 
ness of  action — ^which  fixed  the  eyes  of  the  country  upon  the 
young  lawyer  who  preferred  even  a  briefless  attendance  at  West- 
minster Hall  to  the  emoluments  of  office  not  accompanied  with 
the  responsibilities  of  power. 

Meanwhile  '  the  progress  of  dissension  and  mutual  alienation  in 
the  Ministry '  made  inevitable  the  speedy  dissolution  of  a  body  so 
organically  afflicted.  The  main  political  difference  between  Lord 
Shelbume  and  Mr.  Fox  may  serve  to  illus^ate  that  peculiari^ 
in  the  character  of  the  latter  which  we  have  before  intimated, 
and  which  induced  him  to  prefer  the  maintenance  of  an  abstract 
principle  to  the  practical  consideration  of  what  was  best  for  his 
country.  Mr.  Fox  was  for  making  the  unconditional  dedaration 
of  American  independence  previous  to  any  treaty  of  peace ;  \axA 
Shelbume  was  for  equally  conceding  the  declaration,  but  for 
making  it  conditional  on  the  absolute  conclusion  of  the  peace.  If 
Mr.  Fox  had  been  the  philosophical  advocate  of  the  human  race, 
we  think  Mr.  Fox  would  have  been  right  in  his  view ;  but  as  the 
minister  charged  with  saving  the  honour  and  guarding  the  interests 
of  England,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  course  he  preferred 
was  the  more  wounding  to  the  national  dignity  and  the  more 
careless  of  the  national  welfare.  For  it  was  surely  less  galln^ 
to  the  spirit  of  the  mother  country,  and  placed  her  in  a  higher 
position  before  the  eye&  of  the  continental  powers,  to  reoog^ 
jiize  the  independence  of  her  ancient  colony  as  an  ess^itial  article 
in  the  general  pacification  of  Europe,  than  to  separate  the  revolt 
of  the  colonists  from  the  hostilities  of  the  European  States,  and 
acknowledge  by  an  unconditional  surrender  the  defeat  of  her 
.arms  and  the  injustice  of  her  capse.  To  abandon  all  claim  to  a 
supremacy  for  which,  right  or  wrong,  its  people  had  long  con- 
tended with  an  ardour  that  justified  the  pertinacity  of  its  King, 
was  necessarily  a  heavy  blow  to  the  majesty  of  a  state  tiiat 
-could  only  be  great  in  proportion  as  it  commanded  the  moral 
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respect  of  neighbours  with  larger  armameBts  and  more  exten- 
sive dominions ;  but  the  blow  was  leas  accompawied  by  oo»> 
tumely  if  the  concession  were  made  not  alone  to  the  demands 
of  victorious  insurgents,  Jbut  to  those  of  combined  nations  and 
for  the  restoration  of  universal  peace:  while  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  that  presiding  regard  for  the  national  interest  and  safety, 
which  the  councillors  of  all  states  at  war  with  others  have  no 
right  to  relinquish  for  the  abstract  principle  of  the  schools, 
the  reasoning  which  General  G>nway  addressed  to  the  Cabinet 
seems  unanswerable,  viz.,  ^that  the  acknowledgment  of  inde- 
pendence might  be  a  leading  argument  with  the  Americans  for 
making  peace  with  us ;  but  should  they  refuse  peace,  should  we 
not  weaken  our  right  of  wurring  on  them  by  having  acknowledged 
their  independence  ? '  A  difference  of  this  mtare  between  Lord 
Shelbame  and  Mr.  Fox  was  naturally  aggravated  by  the  con- 
flicting duties  of  theb  offices ;  Mr.  Fox,  as  one  of  the  Foreign 
Secretaries,  having  his  correspondent  at  Paris  in  Mr.  Thomas 
Grenville,  who  was  authorized  by  the  entire  Cabinet  to  negotiate 
peace  with  M.  De  Vergoines;  and  Lord  Sh^bume,  as  the  other 
Foreign  Secretary  (under  whose  department  the  Colonies  actually 
were),  having  his  correspondent  in  Mr.  Oswald,  who  had  previ- 
ously been  in  communication  with  Franklin,  and  whom  Franklin 
himself  especially  desired  to  retain  and  avowedly  preferred  to  Mr. 
Grenville.  ^  That,'  in  the  words  of  Lord  Holland,  *  Lord  Shelbuine 
discussed,  entertained,  and  communicated  through  Mr.  Oswald 
with  Franklin  several  projects  of  the  latter  without  communicating 
them  to  his  colleagues,  and  especially  the  strange  one  of  ceding 
Canada  to  the  United  States,  is  clear  enough.'  But  Lord  Holland 
omits  to  observe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Mr.  Fox  was  not  only 
holding  private  communications  with  Mr.  Grenville,  equally 
unknown  to  his  colleagues,  but  that  he  had  been  no  less  privately 
communicating  with  the  Secretary  of  Ireland  unknown  to  Lord 
Shelbume,  with  whose  unquestionable  department  he  thus  inter- 
fered ;  and  that  he  had  written  and,  according  to  Mr.  Allen,  had 
sent  to  the  Kii^  of  Prussia  a  document  involving  the  most  obvious 
responsibilities  owed  by  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  to  his  Sovereign, 
unknown  to  a  single  one  of  the  other  advisers  of  the  Crown. 
Granting  that  Lord  Shelbume  was  not  sufficiently  ingenuous,  Mr. 
Fox,  therefore,  seems  to  us  to  hare  disqualified  himself  from 
complaints  of  reserve,  still  less  of  duplicity.  And  after  wading 
through  all  the  tedious  and  complicated  evidences  on  either  side^ 
we  think  the  most  that  can  be  said  against  Lord  Shelbume  is  this, 
that  in  his  anxiety  to  obtain  the  best  terms  he  could  for  his 
sovereign  and  his  country,  he  sought  with  too  guarded  a  secresy 

to 
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to  prevent  Mr.  Fox  from  oonclading  what  he  held  to  be  the  worst.* 
Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Fox  was  outvoted  in  the  Cabinet  upon  the 
construction  to  be  put  on  a  minute  of  instructions  to  Mr.  Gren- 
yille,  which  embodied  the  whole  public  question  at  issue  between 
himself  and  Lord  Shelbume,  Greneral  Conway  (on  the  ground  we 
have  stated)  giving  his  casting  vote  against  Mr.  Fox's  opinions. 
From  that  moment  the  great  orator  resolved  to  retire.  According 
to  the  best  authority  (the  journal  of  his  friend,  General  Fitz- 
patrick),  he  notified  this  intention  on  Sunday,  June  30th.  The 
next  day,  after  a  week's  illness,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham 
died. 

Horace  Walpole  considers  it  ^  a  puerile  want  of  policy  in  Lord 
Rockingham's  friends  not  to  have  seized  the  opportunity  of  hia 
lordship's  approaching  dissolution  to  take  measures  for  naming 
his  successor?  The  reproach  is  scarcely  merited.  Lord  Rock- 
ingham's friends  were  much  too  disunited  for  such  amicable 
preliminary  concert ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  fatal  event  compel 
the  Great  Houses  to  elect  their  new  representative,  than  they 
formed  their  decision  with  the  consistency  of  r^id  sectaries,  and 
adhered  to  its  consequences  with  the  tenacity  of  faithful  martyrs. 
Who,  in  times  so  disordered,  was  the  fittest  perscm  to  preside 
over  the  councils  of  England  ?  —  evidently  a  minister  who  could 
resemble  the  illustrious  defunct  in  his  pre-eminent  attribute  of 
being  at  once  the  greatest  lord  and  the  dullest  man.  Accordingly, 
within  two  days  of  Lord  Rockingham's  death,  they  set  up  for 
first  minister  the  Duke  of  Portland.  ^True  that  his  fortune, 
though  noble,  was  considerably  impaired;  in  ether  respects,' 
says  Walpole,  with  unconscious  irony,  ^his  character  was  un- 
impeachable. But,'  adds  that  sarcastic  observer,  '  he  had 
never  attempted  to  show  any  parliamentary  abilities,  nor  had 
the  credit  of  possessing  any.  Nor  did  it  redound  to  the 
honour  of  his  faction  that  in  such  momentous  times  they  could 
furnish  their  country  with  nothing  but  a  succession  of  mutes.' 
Mutes  I  but  that  was  the  merit  of  the  faction.  The  £action  had 
more  than  enough  of  talkers,  and  no  talker  liked  to  allow  another 
talker  to  be  set  above  him.  AH  jealousies  could  be  best  settled  by 
selecting  a  man  who  might  be  chosen  for  those  qualities  by  whidi 
no  one  who  plumes  himself  on  intellect  ever  boasts  to  be  distin- 
guished.   The  marvellous  abilities  of  Mr.  Fox  appeared  to  some 

*  For,  as  to  the  cession  of  Canada,  no  one  can  suspect  Lord  Shelbimie  or 
George  III.  of  having  serioosly  inclined  to  such  a  proposal.  It  was  competent  to 
Franklin  to  make  it,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  Xord  Shelborne 
for  an  instant  favoured  the  idea.  And  he  might  have  very  ^ood  reasons  in  his 
disapproval  of  it  not  to  submit  the  proposal  to  a  cabinet  in  which  he  might  fear  it 
would  find  supporters. 

few 
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few  of  his  personal  friends — ami,  to  our  lonaze,  they  appear  still  to 
the  cool  retrospect  of  Lord  John  Russell — to  ccmstitute  superior 
claims  to  the  sncoession  of  Lord  Rockingham.  Mr.  Fox  himself 
knew  his  party  too  well  to  misjudge  so  egregiously  the  qualities 
that  guided  their  preference.  He  was  aware,  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression, *  that  he  was  quite  out  of  the  question ;'  nor  did  the 
faction  as  a  body  demur  to  the  justice  of  that  modest  conviction. 
The  ruined  cadet  of  a  race  which  could  not  on  the  father's  side 
trace  its  pedigree  beyond  three  generations  might  do  very  well 
to  lead  the  Commons  of  England  ;  but,  as  first  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, his  were  not  precisely  the  hands  firom  which  the  Great 
Houses  would  feel  a  pride  in  receiving  garters  and  gold  sticks. 
But  Mr.  Fox,  on  his  mother's  side,  had  an  uncle  of  ducal  rank 
and  royal  blood — an  uncle  of  manners  the  most  noble,  of  bear- 
ing the  most  chivalric — ^of  great  capacity  for  business,  and  a 
still  greater  appetite  for  employing  it'  The  Duke  of  Richmond, 
to  whom  we  refer,  did  not,  therefore,  like  Mr.  Fox,  think  him- 
self *  out  of  the  question.'  But  the  Duke  had  two  or  three  trifling 
defects,  which  combined  to  unfit  him  for  the  choice  of  the  Great 
Houses.  In  spite  of  'his  rank  his  opinions  were  popular ;  and 
in  spite  of  his  graceful  manners  and  a  ^thousand  virtues'  he 
himself  was  just  the  reverse.  He  was  '  intractable,'  he  had  a 
will  of  his  own ;  he  was  apt  to  have  *  speculative  visions,  and 
was  particularly  romantic  upon  the  article  of  representation.'  In 
short,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  set  aside.  And  Fox  and  the 
Duke  being  thus  dissolved  in  the  Whig  crucible,  nothing  re- 
mained but  that  caput  martuum  his  Grace  of  Portland. 

The  intrigues  of  this  interesting  crisis  have  an  exquisite  air  of 
high  comedy.  The  Whig  junto  having  agreed  that  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  was  to  concede  his  claim  to  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
who,  above  all  men,  was  selected  to  tell  him  so  ? — ^who  was  to 
be  the  simpler  Bouverie  to  that  more  vain  Lord  John  ?  The 
Whigs  appointed  Mr.  Fox ;  and,  *  being  his  Grace's  nephew,  the 
Duke,'  says  Walpole,  with  the  shrewdness  of  a  man  of  the  world, 
*  was  most  offended  with  him*  With  the  bonhommie  of  a  child 
Mr.  Fox  undertook  the  task  of  alienating  from  his  party  one  of 
its  ablest  chiefs,  and  from  himself  his  most  powerful  relation. 
Horace  Walpole  was  present  in  one  of  the  meetings  between 
uncle  and  nephew,  and  informs  us  that  *  he  entreated  both  to  argue 
without  passion,  and  to  remember  that,  being  such  near  relatives, 
they  must  come  together  again.'  *  I  did  prevent  any  warmth,* 
adds  that  most  cynical  of  peacemakers,  *  and  they  parted  civilly, 
though  equally  discontented  with  each  other.'  It  must  have  been 
a  yet  more  amusing  scene  '  when  Lord  Shelbume  was  desired  by 
the  voice  of  the  party  to  acquaint  King  George  IH.  that  the 
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Whigs  recommended  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  his  Maiestj  to 
succeed  Lord  Rockingham.'  The  Earl  had  previously  foiled  Mr. 
Fox's  opposition  in  the  cabinet  with  a  sort  of  well-bred  humour 
which  seems  to  imply  a  cordial  enjoyment  of  bis  part  in  the  play. 
When  General  Conway,  on  whom  t^e  Rockingham  faction, 
despite  his  superb  pretensions  to  be  above  all  considerations  of 
party,  had  certainly  counted  as  their  own,  gave  in  l^at  cabinet 
of  nine  his  independent  vote,  much  to  that  faction's  amioyanceiy 
quoth  Lord  Shelbume  aside  to  Mr.  Fox,  *  That  innocent  man 
never  perceives  that  he  has  the  casting  vote  of  the  cabinet !  * 
Again  says  the  Earl  smilingly  to  his  baflBed  rival,  *  Very  provoking, 
I  must  own,  for  yon  to  see  Lord  Camden  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
come  down  with  their  lounging  opinions  to  outvote  you  in  ca- 
binet.' Accordingly,  with  his  accustomed  dry  delight  in  a  joke, 
Lord  Shelbume  accepted  the  mission  to  report  to  the  King  ^e 
decrees  of  the  Whigs ;  and,  returning,  reported  to  the  driegates 
that  his  Majesty  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  appoint  as  first 
Lord  of  the  Treasury — the  Earl  of  Shelbume  hims^. 

Though  the  announcement  could  not  have  been  unexpected, 
it  produced  the  effect  of  a  bomb  upon  a  company  of  gazers  only 
prepared  for  the  ascent  of  a  rocket.  Fox  would  listen  to  no 
remonstrance ;  he  carried  at  once  the  seals  of  his  office  to  the 
King,  complained  loudly  of  Lord  Shelburae's  ^  treacheries,'  and 

J>roclaimed,  as  it  were,  his  contempt  for  the  royal  favour  he  had 
ost,  or  his  hopes  in  royal  favour  prospective,  by  receiving  at 
dinner  that  very  day  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  his  guest,  and 
allowing  his  partisans  to  circulate  the  soothing  intelligence  that 
the  Heir  Apparent  regarded  *  the  Rockingham  party  as  the  best 
friends  of  the  country.'  Lord  John  Cavendish  alone  of  the 
members  of  the  cabinet  imitated  the  example  of  Mr.  Fox.  The 
three  other  whigs  by  profession,  Keppel,  Conway,  and  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  remained  in  office ;  each  professing  to  share 
Fox's  distrust  of  Lord  Shelbume,  but  each  by  remaining,  and 
upon  the  avowed  grounds  of  public  duty,  implying  a  censure  on 
those  who  retired.  Never  before  did  a  parliamentary  leader  make 
a  movement  of  equal  importance  with  so  little  approvsJ  and  so 
scanty  a  following,  or  upon  grounds  less  calculated  to  compensate 
in  the  sympathy  of  the  people  for  the  detriment  inflicted  upon 

¥irty.  *  My  opinion,'  writes  Lord  Temple  to  his  brother 
homas,*  *  is  that  Fox  has  undone  himself  with  the  public,  and 
his  most  intimate  friends  seem  of  the  same  (pinion.'  The  blow 
to  the  Whigs  which  the  hasty  back-stroke  of  their  chief  inflicted 
was  indeed  so  mighty,  that  it  scattered  them  right  and  left 
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The  poUcy  of  the  Whigs  as  a  party  was  evidendy  either  to 
absorb  the  Shelbumites  into  their  own  body,  or  to  destroy  Lord 
Sbelbnme's  pesvonal  influence  as  an  obstade  to  that  fusion* 
The  coarse  taken  by  Mr.  Fox  transferred  to  Lord  Shelbume 
all  whom  interest,  ambition,  or  sense  of  public  duty  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  the  Government.  And  by  that  single  act  Mr. 
Fox,  viewing  him  only  as  a  party  chief,  lost  at  least  one* 
third  of  the  numbers,  and  a  far  greater  proportionate  amount  in 
property,  rank,  and  character,  of  the  party  committed  to  his 
guidance.  His  resignation  may  have  been  necessitated.  Mr. 
Fox  might  feel  that  he  could  not  with  honour  serve  under  Lord 
Shelbume.  But  since  so  many  of  his  friends  retained  their  offices, 
and  remonstrated  against  his  own  decision,  prudence  demanded 
that  his  retirement  should  be  made  with  temperance  and  dignity. 
Pres«*ving  in  parliament  the  attitude  of  a  vigilant  neutrality, 
he  might  thus  have  retained  his  friends,  whether  in  or  out  of 
office,  while  asserting  his  own  indepeiMlence.  But  Mr.  Fox  here 
manifested  to  the  fullest  extent  his  characteristic  errors  of  conduct. 
He  beffan  at  once  ^  an  opposition  wofully  thinned  and  discoo- 
nected,  *  and  to  that  opposition  he  gave  all  the  rancour  and 
vehemence  which  could  justify  his  oppcments  in  ascribing  his 
motives  to  personal  spleen  and  mortified  ambition.  On  this  score 
Lord  John  Russell  writes  well : — *  Conceding  this  point  [that 
Mr.  Fox's  resignation  was  almost  inevitable],  *'  it  must  be  owned 
that  the  field  of  battle  was  the  worst  that  could  be  chosen. 
Lord  Shelbume,  the  friend  and  colleague  of  Lord  Chatham,  the 
Secretary  of  State  under  Lord  Rockingham,  a  man  of  tried 
acquirements  and  undoubted  abilities,  was  personally  far  superior 
to  the  Duke  of  Portland  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  prime 
minister.' — *  The  choice  of  a  prime  minister  against  the  choice 
of  the  Crown,  and  that  in  the  person  of  a  man  whose  rank  and 
fair  character  were  his  only  recommendations,  appeared  to  the 
public  an  unwarrantable  pretension,  inspired  by  narrow  jealousies 
and  aristocratic  prejudices.' 

This  was,  however,  the  ground  which  Mr.  Fox  selected. 
Frtmi  this  ground  he  fulmined  on  the  Government — ^in  which 
die  most  eminent  of  his  recent  colleagues  remained,  which  a 
large  and  influential  number  of  his  recent  followers  supported— 
an  artillery  of  eloquence  startling  by  the  explosion  of  its  powder, 
harmless  by  the  misdirection  of  its  ball.  He.  not  only  accused 
Lord  Sbelfa«ime  of  duplicity  to  himself,  but  insulted  those  just 
severed  frcHn  his  side  by  declaring  it  was  *  impossible  to  act  under 

*  Sheridan's  Letter  to  tliomas  Grenyine,  Courts  and  Cabinets  of  George  IIL 
v<d.  i.  p.  53.  ^  J 
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the  Earl  with  honour  or  benefit  to  the  country/  He  ventured 
to  prophesy  *  not  only  that  Lord  Shelbume  would  still  be  opposed 
to  the  independence  of  America,  but  that  in  order  to  maintain 
himself  in  power  the  Earl  would  be  capable  of  that  extremity  of 
baseness — a  coalition  with  Lord  North  ! ' 

What  followed  is  notorious.  Mr,  Fox  himself  coalesced  with 
Lord  North  ;  and  that  coalition  was  first  proclaimed  to  the  world 
in  denouncing  the  treaties  for  a  peace  which  Mr.  Fox  had  so 
solemnly  invoked  throughout  the  phases  of  his  opposition  to 
Lord  North*s  Government,  and  which,  as  a  minister  himself,  he 
had  pushed  diplomacy  to  the  extreme  of  supplication  in  order 
to  effect !  The  peace  itself  was  more  honourable  to  the  country 
than  that  which  Mr.  Fox  would  have  effected.  Lord  Shelbume 
carried  his  point.  The  acknowledgment  of  American  inde- 
pendence was  made  by  an  article  in  the  treaty,  not  by  a  previous 
declaration.  Nothing  further  was  heard  of  the  cession  of  Canada. 
But  he  who  wishes  to  see  the  vindication  of  that  peace  and 
its  provisions  must  turn  to  the  great  speech  in  their  defence 
against  Fox,  which,  in  tone  and  argument,  is  one  of  the  noblest 
ever  uttered  by  Pitt.  But  let  us  glance  for  a  moment  over  the 
condition  of  parties  before  Fox  committed  himself  to  the  formal 
coalition  with  Lord  North.  In  point  of  numbers  the  new  Govern- 
ment was  far  weaker  than  that  out  of  which  it  had  grown.  Accord- 
ing to  a  calculation  made  to  Gibbon,  who  reports  it,  the  supporters 
of  Ministers  did  not  muster  more  than  140 ; .  the  Fox  party  was 
estimated  at  90 ;  Lord  North's  at  120,  the  Members  not  thus 
classified  were  considered  uncertain.  But  there  were  an  energy 
and  a  decision  of  purpose  in  the  foreign  negotiations  of  Lord 
Shelbume's  Government  which  had  not  characterised  its  prede- 
cessor. And  the  Earl  had  overcome  the  strongest  difficulty  of 
all  in  the  way  of  peace — atrocem  animum  Catonis — the  stub- 
born reluctance  of  George  IIL  Vigour,  indeed,  was  Lord 
Shelbume's  eminent  attribute.  *I  will  do  him  justice,'  says 
Lord  Temple  (after  censuring  the  Earl's  vanity  and  personal 
arrogance),  '  in  acknowledging  his  merit  as  one  of  the  quickest 
and  most  indefatigable  ministers  that  this  country  ever  saw.' 
The  Cabinet  itself  was  but  provisional ;  Admiral  Keppel  soon 
left  it.  *The  Duke  of  Richmond,'  says  Lord  Temple,  *only 
determined  to  go  on  till  the  first  breach  on  fair  public  grounds ;' 
and  (according  to  Horace  Walpole)  *  told  the  King  that,  though 
he  would  keep  the  Ordnance  if  the  King  desired  it,  he  would  go 
no  more  to  council.'  Of  Lord  Shelbume's  own  special  party. 
Lord  Camden,  pleading  his  advanced  years,  would  only  pledge 
himself  to  retain  office  for  three  months,  and  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  went  discontented  into  the  country,  and  subsequently  left 
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the  Government  just  before  its  dissolution.  Here  Lord  Shel- 
bume*s  defect  in  conciliating  those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal 
became  seriously  apparent.  Only  on  one  member  of  this  Cabinet, 
except  his  personal  friend  Dunning  (now  in  the  Upper  House 
as  Lord  Ashburton),  could  the  chief  minister  count  with  con- 
fidence, viz.  the  young  man  whom  he  had  at  once  raised  to  the 
o£5ce  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  William  Pitt  The 
leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  nominally  vested  in 
Thomas  Townshend,  Secretary  of  State;  but  it  was  Pitt  who 
took  the  prominent  part  in  the  defence  of  the  Government  and 
the  conduct  of  business.  But  great  as  his  own  powers  were, 
Pitt  himself  felt  that  a  ministry  thus  formed  and  supported  could 
not  last.  The  peace,  however  necessary,  was  in  itself  unpopular. 
The  Government  could  only  secure  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  its  favour  by  a  junction  with  one  of  the  ^wo  parties 
which  were  both  convinced  of  the  impracticability  of  continued 
war — the  Foxites  and  the  Northites.  Lord  Shelbume  was  urged 
by  some  of  his  friends  to  coalesce  with  the  last,  by  others  to 
unite  with  the  first.  The  Earl  was  not  unwilling  to  propitiate 
Lord  North,  but  on  the  condition  of  not  placing  him  in  the 
Cabinet.  Dundas  sounded  Lord  North  on  this  head;  ^but,' 
says  Walpole, '  Lord  Shelbume,  foolishly,  meanwhile,  making  the 
Duke  of  Rutland  not  only  Lord  Steward  but  of  the  Cabinet 
Council,  filled  up  one  of  the  best  places  with  which  he  might 
have  trafficked  with  Opposition.'  So  the  overtures  to  Lord 
North,  which  were  never  cordial  nor  direct,  failed  of  effect. 
*  Indeed,'  says  Bishop  Tomline*  (a  better  authority  here  than 
Walpole),  *  as  Lord  North  was  fully  aware  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
positive  determination  to  have  no  political  connexion  with 
him,  and  he  could  not  but  know  that  a  perfectly  good  under- 
standing subsisted  between  Lord  Shelburne  and  Mr.  Pitt,  he 
must  therefore  have  been  convinced  that  any  union  between 
himself  and  the  present  Ministers  must  have  been  utterly  im- 
practicable.' It  is  true  that  the  more  personal  reasons  which 
might  well  weigh  with  Mr.  Fox  in  not  accepting  as  a  colleague 
in  council  the  man  whom  he  had  so  short  a  time  before  threat- 
ened with  the  block,  were  not  applicable  to  Pitt,  who  had  in- 
dulged in  no  similar  language  and  received  only  pointed  compli- 
ments from  the  ex-minister, — but  by  that  intuitive  sympathy 
with  public  opinion,  which  constituted  more  than  half  his 
political  wisdom,  Pitt  clearly  saw  that  though  the  country  could 
acquiesce  in  arrangements  that  might  strengthen  the  Government 
by  the  support  of  Lord  North's  partisans,  it  could  not  tolerate 
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the  restoration  to  power  of  the  man  whose  policy  hod  mTolTcd  it 
in  such  serious  calamities.  Against  an  union  with  Fox  there 
was  no  such  vita]  objection.  If  the  personal  differences  between 
the  Whig  leader  and  Lord  Shelbume  could  be  adjusted,  their 
political  dissensions  might  well  terminate  in  a  peace  which 
secured  the  substance  of  all  that  its  common  advocates  pro- 
fessed to  desire.  These  personal  differences  Lord  Shelbume,  on 
his  side,  was  induced  to  forego,  and  to  be  the  first  to  covrt 
reconciliaticm.  It  is  clear  that  at  this  time,  as  on  later  occasions, 
far  from  not  enduring  a  rival  near  the  throne,  Pitt  was  desirovs 
of  jet  securing  to  the  Gk)vemment  of  the  country  the  only  man 
whose  parliamentary  genius  and  position  were  equal  to  his  own. 
For  the  first  and  only  time  in  his  life  he  met  Fox  in  private  but 
political  negotiation  —  happy  perhaps  for  the  career  of  Fox, 
had  the  object  of  the  interview  been  effected  I  But  Fox's  re- 
sentment against  Lord  Shelbume  was  more  implacable  than 
Lord  Shelbume's  against  Fox«  Pitt  proposed  that  Fox  and  his 
friends  should  have  an  equal  share  in  the  Government,  Lord 
Shelbume  retaining  the  Treasury ;  Fox  made  Lord  Shelbume's 
resignation  a  sine  qud  non,  Pitt  drew  himsdf  up — *  I  did  not 
come  here  to  betray  Lord  Shelbume,'  said  he,  and  left  t^ 
room. 

Immediately  following  these  fraitless  negotiations.  Lord  North^s 
familiar  friend  Mr.  Adson,  indignant  at  the  idea  that  Lord  North 
should  be  excluded  from  the  Cabinet  that  was  left  open  to  his 
friends,  got  into  communication,  through  George  North  the  ex- 
Minister's  son,  with  Fox's  familiar  friend  Lord  John  Townshend. 
*  These  three  (writes  Lord  John  to  Lord  Holland  in  1830)  laid 
their  heads  together.'  ^  Fitzpatrick's  aid  was  invaluable ;'  Sheri- 
dan was  ^  eager  and  clamorous '  for  the  junction  ;  Burke  was  not 
adverse.  Beyond  this  (and  we  rejoice  to  find  that  Burke's  share 
in  the  intrigue  has  been  so  much  exaggerated)  Burke  had  no  great 
hand  in  the  woric ;  ^  and,'  adds  Lord  John,  ^  it  was  lucky,  as  we 
thought,  that  he  had  not,  as  he  might  in  any  day  have  marred 
everything,  according  to  custom,  in  some  wrong-headed  fit  of 
intemperance/  Thus  three  men,  of  mark  in  their  litde  day,  but 
exceedingly  obscure  to  posterity,  made  up  the  notorious  Coalition 
between  Fox  and  North,  of  which  the  ultimate  consequences 
were  the  annihilation  of  the  North  party,  the  decimation  and 
discredit  of  the  Whig,  and  the  formation  'of  that  vast  parlia- 
mentary majority, — founded  on  the  ruins  of  the  one,  swelled  by 
the  seceders  from  the  other, — which  so  long  maintained  the  des- 
tinies of  England  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Pitt 

Against  the  morality  of  the  Coalition  so  much  haa  been  said, 
that  we  may  be  saved  the  necessity  of  reiterating  austere  homi- 
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lies  on  a  woni«oat  text  But  we  must  frankly  own,  that  the 
apologists  for  Mr.  Fox  have  in  this  instance  laid  too  much  stress 
on  the  placability  of  his  disposition.  For  if  he  forgot  his  old 
resentment  against  Lord  North,  it  was  to  gratify  his  new  resent- 
ment against  Lord  Shelbume.  It  was  the  sacrifice  of  one  revenge 
for  the  prosecution  of  another.  And  his  real  excuse  is  not  to  be 
sought  in  the  forgiving  sweetness  of  his  temper,  but  in  that  fer- 
vour of  passion  which  too  often  blinds  judgment  by  the  very 
fire  that  it  gives  to  genius.  From  a  great  flame  goes  a  great 
smoke. 

But,  accepting  all  that  can  mitigate  the  political  sin  of  the  Fox 
and  North  Coalition,  it  remains  not  the  less  grave  as  a  political 
blunder  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Fox.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
a  people  could  ever  have  been  wisely  governed  by  a  statesman 
who  could  so  egregiously  miscalculate  the  directions  of  public 
opinion.  Nor  could  a  party  fail  to  decrease  rapidly  in  power 
and  importance  that  appeared  to  the  community  to  renounce  all 
the  recognised  principles  of  political  action  in  order  to  subserve 
the  ambition  of  a  chief  whose  very  genius  only  rendered  more 
alarming  to  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth  the  unscrupulous 
appliance  of  his  means  to  the  naked  audacity  of  his  ends. 

But  whatever  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  coalition,  it  obtained 
Fox's  immediate  object — it  drove  Sfaelbume  from  power ;  and  he 
who  had  declared  when  opposing  Lord  North  that  ^  peace  upon 
any  terms— peace  for  a  year,  for  a  month,  for  a  day — was  indis- 
pensable under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country,'  joined 
with  Lord  North  in  condemning  the  successful  negotiator  of  a 
peace,  of  which  Lord  Temple,  no  partial  friend  to  Lord  Shel-  . 
bnme,  speaks  ^  as  the  most  meritorious  and  happiest  event  for  a 
kingdom  exhausted  of  men  and  of  credit.'  ^  By  my  absence  in 
Ireland  and  my  litde  connection  with  Lord  Shelbume  I  was 
enabled,'  adds  Lord  Temple,  ^  to  judge  of  it  with  coolness  and 
impartiality,  and  from  the  knowledge  of  the  various  difficulties 
attending  it,  I  am  convinced  better  terms  could  not  have  been 
had.'* 

It  was  evidently  the  hope  of  the  Coalition  to  detach  Pitt  from 
Shelbume.  North,  in  replying  to  Pitt's  speech  against  the  reso- 
lutions by  which  Lord  John  Cavendish  implied  his  censure  of 
the  Government,  pointedly  said  that '  he  saw  no  reason  why  the 
carrying  of  the  present  motion  should  drive  Mr.  Pitt  from  the 
service  of  his  country.'  Fox  up  to  this  moment  had  also  taken 
occasion  to  compliment  Pitt  at  the  expense  of  Shelbume.  So 
exclusively  personal  towards  the  chief  minister  was  the  attack  of 

*  Coart  and  Cabinets  of  George  III.,  vol.  i.  p.  802. 
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the  Coalition,  that,  when  Lord  Shelbume  resigned,  the  King,  on 
the  plea  injudiciously  left  to  him  ^  that  Lord  Shelbume  was  the 
only  person  in  whom  the  House  of  Commons  had  shown  a  want  of 
confidence,'  baulked  the  expectations  of  the  victors,  and  startled 
all  parties  by  offering  the  Treasury  to  Pitt  with  full  powers  to 
nominate  his  colleagues. 

In  the  secret  diplomacy  of  parties  a  man  whose  name  hence- 
forth became  closely  associated  with  that  of  Pitt  had  lately  taken 
a  very  active  part.  Henry  Dundas,  then  in  his  forty-third  year, 
is  thus  characterised  by  Lord  Brougham,  in  one  of  those  Sketches 
which,  whatever  our  several  impressions  in  particular  instances 
as  to  the  perfect  accuracy  of  the  colouring,  are  not  less  valuable 
specimens  of  a  great  artist's  skill  in  composition.  ^  Henry  Dundas 
(afterwards  Lord  Melville)  was  a  plain  business-like  speaker  ;  a 
clear,  easy,  fluent,  and — from  much  practice  as  well  as  strong 
natural  sense — a  skilful  debater.'  To  this  we  may  add,  that  i^ 
the  effect  of  his  speeches  was  somewhat  marred  by  a  broad  Scotch 
accent,  so  on  the  other  hand  it  was  favoured  by  the  advantages  of 
a  comely  countenance  and  imposing  person.  He  understood 
well  the  system  of  business — uniting  industry  in  details  with  the 
facility  of  generalisation;  his  temperament  was  buoyant,  his 
manners  were  pleasing.  .No  man  more  agreeable  could  be  met 
in  the  byeways  of  political  life.  The  austerest  member  on  the 
opposite  side  could  enjoy  his  laugh  in  the  lobby  or  share  his 
bottle  at  Bellamy's.  To  qualities  so  fitted  to  rise  in  life,  Henry, 
Dundas  added  the  profound  determination  to  do  so.  He  grafted 
his  talents  on  the  healthiest  fruit-trees,  and  trained  them  with 
due  care  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  wall.  Lord  Advocate 
'  under  North's  administration,  and  one  of  the  most  zealous  de- 
fenders of  the  American  war  while  the  war  was  popular,  with 
intuitive  sagacity  he  saw  in  season  the  necessity  oi  adapting 
his  opinions  to  the  vicissitudes  of  time.  By  a  sort  of  mag- 
netism kindred  to  this  happy  clairvoyance  he  was  attract^ 
towards  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  very  first  appearance  of  the  latter  as  the 
opponent  of  the  Government  of  which  Dundas  was  the  partisan 
and  member.  In  reply  to  a  speech  against  Ministers  made  by 
Pitt  in  his  maiden  session,  Dundas  said : — 

'  The  Honourable  Gentleman  who  spoke  last  claims  my  particular 
approbation,  I  find  myself  compelled  to  rejoice  in  the  good  fortune  of 
my  country  and  my  fellow-subjects,  who  are  destined  at  some  future 
day  to  derive  the  most  important  services  from  so  happy  an  union  of 
first-rate  abilities,  high  integrity,  bold  and  honest  independency  of  con* 
duct,  and  the  most  precocious  eloquence.' 

By  a  dexterity  that  was  really  admirable  in  its  May,  the  Lord 

^         Advocate 
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Advocate  contrived  to  glide  so  easily  from  Lord  North's  admi- 
nistration into  Lord  Rockingham's  that  he  really  heightened  his 
character  in  retaining  his  office.  With  a  penetrating  eye  that 
comprehended  in  a  glance  the  welfare  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
interests  of  Henry  Dundas,  this  profound  politician  perceived 
the  faults  in  Mr.  Fox  that  rendered  it  more  likely  that  the 
genius  of  that  statesman  would  adorn  an  Opposition  than  main- 
tain a  Government.  Accordingly  we  have  seen  that  while  in  the 
Rockingham  administration,  and  nominally  under  the  lead  of  Mr. 
Fox,  he  still  turned  his  prophetic  inclinations  towards  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  made  a  marked  distinction  between  the  purity  of  intention 
that  distinguished  the  young  man  who  spoke  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House  and  that  which  characterised  the  leader  on 
the  Treasury  Bench.  From  Lord  Rockingham's  administration 
he  slid  into  Lord  Shelbume's  with  a  yet  easier  grace  than  that  with 
which  he  had  glided  from  Lord  North's  into  Lord  Rockingham's. 
Anxious  to  preserve  his  office  and  his  country,  Dundas  then  became 
the  zealous  but  unsuccessful  negotiator  in  the  attempt  to  secure 
to  Lord  Shelbume  the  support  of  Lord  North.  Some  little  time 
before  retiring  from  power,  but  when  its  necessity  was  evident, 
Lord  Shelbume  sent  to  Dundas,  and  said  to  him  with  that 
courtly  combination  of  cynicism  and  loftiness  which  often 
distinguished  the  Earl  in  his  commerce  with  mankind— ^  Did 
you  ever  hear  the  story  of  the  Duke  of  Perth  ? '  *  No,'  said 
Dundas.  ^  Then  I  will  tell  it  you.  The  Duke  of  Perth  had  a 
country  neighbour  and  friend  who  came  to  him  one  morning 
with  a  white  cockade  in  his  hat.  ^'What  is  the  meaning  of 
this  ?  "  asked  the  Duke.  "  I  wish  to  show  your  grace,"  replied 
his  country  friend,  "  that  I  am  resolved  to  follow  your  fortunes." 
The  Duke  snatched  the  hat  from  his  head,  took  Uie  cockade  out 
of  it,  and  threw  it  into  the  fire,  saying — *^  My  situation  and  duty 
compel  me  to  take  this  line,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  ruin  yourself  and  your  family."  I  find,'  continued  Lord 
Shelburne,  '  it  will  now  be  necessary  for  me  to  quit  the  govern- 
ment, but  as  you  are  beloved  by  all  parties  I  wished  you  to  have 
e^irly  notice  of  it,  that  you  might  be  prepared  for  what  must 
happen ! ' 

The  Lord  Advocate  was  prepared  not  to  ruin  himself  and  his 
family.  And  he  it  was  who  on  Lord  Shelbume*s  final  over- 
throw, *  being,'  says  Horace  Walpole,  *  one  of  the  boldest  of  men, 
proposed  to  the  King  to  send  for  the  very  young  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  William  Pitt,  not  yet  past  23  ;* — he  it  was  who 
strained  all  the  efforts  of  his  eloquent  experience  to  induce 
William  Pitt  to  accept  the  offer,  and  in  order  to  give  the  more 
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time  for  Tefl«ctio%  he  it  wai  wko  moved  tbe  ad|;^miiimeAt  of  ifae 
Heuee  lor  tfaeee  6xy%.  ^  Bj  far  the  greater  number  of  the  friends 
whom  Pitt  CHJ— ulted/  lajs  Bishop  Tomline,  ^advised  him  to 
accept  the  oSes.'  Pitt  aever  more  evinoedl  that  fine  jndfpseat 
which  Lord  Bacoo  calla  *  the  wiadom  at  bttsiness/  than  when  ke 
declined.  Again  the  King,  most  loth  to  humble,  himadf  to 
what  be  called  '  a  faction,'  entreated  Pitt  to  retract  hie  deter^ 
minatioo.  Bat  Pitt  remained  inunovafole.  He  nnderslood  the 
King's  interest  better  than  his  Majesty  did..  The  Coalitiosi  most 
be  tried  in  office  before  it  could  be  safe  for  the  monarchy  to 
faacafd  that  moat  delicate  and  critical  of  all  poUtical  questioBs 
wkic^  lies  iny<^ed  in  tbe  constitutional  prerogative  of  ^le  King 
to  choose  his  ministers,  and  the  att^npt  of  ministers  so  cbosai 
to  govern  the  country,  even  for  a  time,  against  a  maj<mty  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  ^The  Kmg/  said  the  dnti&l  heir- 
apporeot,  wfioae  friendship  Mr.  Fox  so  dearly  pnrchaaed,  ^  Iibs 
not  yet  agreed  to  the  plan  of  tbe  CoaiitioB,  but  byGr— -  he  afaall 
be  made  to  agree  to  it.' 

The  royal  prediction  was  verified;  the  Duke  of  Portland 
became  dnef  ministor  under  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fool. 

In  qcdtting  office — with  powers  so  acknowledged,  and  an  am- 
bition so  flatteringly  caressed — we  might  snppose,  according  lo 
ofdimury  parliamentary  precedents,  that  Mr.  Pitt  would  have 
become  the  recognised  leader  of  Opposition.  He  pointedly  re* 
Bonnced  all  assumption  to  that  post.  Before  the  new  ministrr 
was  formed,  he  declared  with  emphasis  that  ^  he  was  ancomaected 
with  any  party  whatever  ;  that  be  should  keep  himself  reserved, 
snd  act  with  whicheTer  side  be  thought  did  right.'  He  aoeo 
showed  his  independence  of  the  main  body  in  Opposition  by 
renewing  in  more  detail  his  motion  on  Pftrliamentary  Reform. 
It  was  lost  by  a  mudi  larger  majority  than  the  former  one,  owing, 
it  was  said,  ^  to  the  increased  influence  of  Lord  North,  as  Secie- 
tary  of  State' — a  proof  how  little  Fox  had  advanced  the  prin- 
ciples he  professed  by  the  coalition  in  whidi  he  had  gratified 
his  personal  ambition  and  private  resentment.  Nor  would  Pitt 
join  with  the  majority  of  the  Opposition,  in  the  popular 
clamour  against  a  tax  on  receipts ;  though  on  another  occasion 
he  unsparingly  caiposed  the  waste  and  profligacy  of  a  loan  by 
which,  according  to  Lord  Shelbume,  the  public  lost  650,000£, 
which  was  negetiated  in  private  on  the  same  princijrfe  which 
Lord  North  had  adopted  and  tbe  Whigs  denounced ;  which  gave 
a  bonus  of  six  per  cent,  to  the  lenders,  and  rose  with  ampidity  dat 
startled  tbe  upward  eyes  oa  Exchange  to  a  premium  of  eight.  Bat 
the  Great  Houses  had  again  placed  the  finances  of  the  cooatry  in 
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the  well-bred  hands  of  Lord  John  Cayeikkish  ;  and  it  is  no  matter 
of  sarprise  that  the  3  per  cent.  Consols^  whkh  in  March  were  at 
70,  fell  to  56  in  the  following  December,  just  before  the  country 
lost  the  serrices  of  that  estamaUe  noUeman.  The  public  paid 
dear  for  the  whistle  of  the  ^  learned  Canary  Sird.'  It  was  in  thus 
standing  aloof  from  party  that  Pitt  continued  to  concentre  oa  him- 
self the  hopes  of  the  country,  with  which  every  party  had  lost 
ground.  Had  Pitt  avowedly  become  leader  of  an  Opposition  in 
which  the  former  supporters  of  the  Notth  administration — angry 
with  the  Coalition — made  the  more  prominent  section,  he  would 
have  taken  from,  his  position  that  clMiracter  of  independence  and 
liberality  which  rendered  it  so  popular.  He  must  have  foreseen 
that  when  the  occasion  came  for  concert,  the  various  malccmtents 
would  rally  round  him.  All  wrecks  come  to  the  shore — ^but  only 
in  crumbling  away  can  the  shore  drift  to  the  wrecks.  Thus,  still 
standing  alone,  Pitt  was  the  better  enabled  to  appear  before  the 
public  as  the  adviser  of  practical  reforms  emanating  from  himself, 
and  unembarrassed  by  complaisance  to  the  antecedents  of  those 
who  had  9iq>ported  abases  under  previous  Governments.  He  in- 
troduced a  bill  for  the  more  eccmomical  regulation  of  the  public 
offices,  which  the  Whig  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  opposed  upon 
the  ground,  ^  that  if  abuses  did  exist,  the  heads  of  the  olSices  might 
reform  them.'  Ministers  did  not,  however,  dare  to  divide  against 
the  bill  in  the  Commons ;  but  they  united  to  throw  it  out  in 
the  Lords.  Decidedly  in  the  Coalition  the  old  North  principles 
had  a  full  proportion  of  influence.  But  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  com- 
plained so  much  of  Cabinet  dissensions  when  acting  with  Shdi- 
bume,  is  silent  as  to  any  differences  in  acting  with  North ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  speaks  only  of  the  gratitude  due  to  Lord  North's 
^  very  handsome  conduct,'  and  of  the  concord  between  himself  and 
that  distinguished  High  Tory  upon  all  practical  questions. 

Parliament,  prorogued  on  the  16th  of  July,  left  the  coalition 
unscathed,  and  in  September  Pitt  went  abroad  for  the  first 
and  only  time  of  his  life :  his  companions  were  Eliot  and 
Wilberforce.  With  the  more  eminent  of  these  two  accom- 
plished men  Pitt  had  formed  a  friendship  which  at  that  period 
in  the  lives  of  both  was  endeared  by  congenial  habits  and  kindred 
syiapathies.  They  w^e  of  the  same  age — ^bom  within  three 
months  of  each  other,  both  accomplished  scholars,  neither  of  them 
profossedly  a  bookman.  Both  had  high  animal  spirits ;  though 
Pitt's  finding  their  usual  vent  in  political  conflict,  Wilberforce 
had  more  r^hdy  gaiety  to  sp^ad  in  general  society.  Mirth  in 
each  had  a  singular  character  of  freshness  and  innocence — almost 
feminine  with  Wilberforce,  at  times  quite  boyish  with  Pitt. 
Speaking  of  one  of  Pitt's  visits  to  him  at  Wimbledon,^  at  the  date 
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.when  his  friend  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  under  Lord 
Shelbume,  Wilberforce  says,  '  We  found  the  fruits  of  Pitt's  earlier 
rising  in  the  careful  sowing  of  the  garden-beds  with  the  frag- 
ments of  a  dress-hat,  in  which  Ryder  had  over-night  come  down 
from  the  Opera;  The  acquaintance  between  these  two  young  mei^ 
had  commenced  at  Cambridge,  h^  become  more  intimate  in  the 
gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons,  where  both  often  sat  as  observant 
strangers  before  they  became  actors  of  such  mark  upon  the  stage. 
They  grew  yet  more  intimate  at  Goosetree's  Club,  while  Pitt  yet 
played  with  ^  intense  earnestness '  at  games  of  chance ;  or  at  the 
Boar's  Head,  Eastcheap,  in  memory  of  Shakspeare,  where  Pitt 
was  *  the  most  amusing  of  the  party.'  Wilberforce  entered  tlie 
House  as  member  for  Hull,  at  the  general  election,  a  few  months 
before  Pitt.  Lord  Rockingham  had  declined  the  overtures  of 
tlie  one ;  he  strained  all  his  interest  in  Yorkshire  against  the 
other.  The  decided  action  and  popular  sentiments  of  Pitt  often 
separated  them  on  divisions  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  Shelbume 
government  that  they  became  politically  united.  During  that 
administration,  Pitt,  *  to  whom  it  was  a  luxury  even  to  sleep  in 
country  air,'  frequently  visited  Wilberforce  at  his  villa;  and 
thither  did  he  joyously  repair  when  he  resigned  his  residence  in 
Downing  Street  to  the  Coalition  Ministry.  *  Eliot,  Arden,  and 
I,'  wrote  Pitt  one  afternoon,  *  will  be  with  you  before  curfew, 
and  expect  an  early  meal  of  peas  and  strawberries.' 

Wilberforce  had  already  distinguished  himself  as  a  speaker  in 
parliament.  He  had  seconded  Pitt  on  the  address  to  the  throne 
under  the  Shelbume  government ;  he  had  denounced  the  Co^tiion 
with  a  vehemence  equal  to  his  friend's.  Of  all  Pitt's  associates 
there  was  not  one  who  at  that  time  appeared  more  likely,  from 
congenial  character,  sentiments,  and  intellect,  to  share  in  the 
honours  of  his  political  career.  But  Providence  destined  them 
to  promote  noble  ends,  in  directions  that  diverged  by  the  way : 
the  one  advancing  human  interests  in  the  more  exclusive  service 
of  his  country ;  the  other  adorning  his  country,  and  elevating  its 
moral  standard  by  a  more  special  devotion  to  the  cause  of  catholic 
humanity. 

The  three  travellers  crossed  over  to  Calais,  and  proceeded 
straight  to  Rheims,  *  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  language 
before  they  went  to  Paris.'  The  intendant  of  the  police  regarded 
them  as  very  suspicious  characters.  Their  courier  represented 
them  as  ^grands  seigneurs;'  *  and  yet,'  said  the  shrewd  func^ 
tionary,  ^  they  are  in  a  wretched  lodging,  and  have  no  attendance. 
They  must  be  des  intrigants'  Fortunately  these  unfavourable 
impressions  were  communicated  to  a  French  abbe,  ^  a  fellow  of 
infinite  humour,'  who  was  secretary  to  the  Conseil  d'Et^^t^  ?  under 
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the  ArchbUhop  of  Perip:orcl.  ^  Satisfied,'  as  tbe  abbe  said,  ^  witb 
tbeir  appearance/  he  offered  them  every  civility  which  the  polite- 
ness of  his  nation  could  Suggest ;  made  them  acquainted  with 
the  noblesse  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  introduced  them  to  a 
familiar  footing  at  the  episcopal  palace.  Pitt  here  evinced  that 
remarkable  quickness  of  perception  which  gave  to  his  youth  the 
advantages  usually  confined  to  experience.  ^  Though  no  master 
of  the  French  vocabulary,  he  caught  readily  the  intonations  of 
the  language,  and  soon  spoke  it  with  considerable  accuracy.* 

Two  of  his  reputed  sayings  at  this  time  are  worth  citing.  ^  I 
am  greatly  surprised,'  said  the  abbe,  *  that  a  country  so  moral  as 
England  can  submit  to  be  governed  by  a  man  so  wanting  in  pri- 
vate character  as  Fox.  It  seems  to  show  you  to  be  less  moral 
than  you  appear.'  *  C^est  que  vous  rCavez  Hi  sous  la  baguette 
du  magicien^  was  Pitt's  happy  reply ;  *  but  the  remark,'  he 
continued,  ^is  just.'  Another  time  the  abb^  asked  him,  in 
what  part  the  British  Constitution  might  be  first  expected  to 
decay.  Pitt,  musing  for  a  moment,  answered,  ^  The  part  of  our 
Constitution  which  will  first  perish  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
King  and  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Peers.'  The  answer  is 
profound  ;  and  though  the  circumstances  of  that  time  might 
favour  the  conjecture  more  than  those  of  the  present,  yet,  no 
doubt,  in  the  ordinary  progress  of  civilization,  the  vitality  of  the 
moving  body  endures  longer  than  the  checks  on  its  action. 
Rarely  does  the  bridle  last  as  long  as  the  horse !  But  this  reply, 
made  at  the  time  when  Pitt  was  a  parliamentary  reformer,  and 
desired,  by  the  mode  of  his  reform,  to  give  more  preponderance 
to  the  conservative  scale  in  the  balance  of  representative  govern- 
ment, may  serve  to  explain  the  motives  of  his  policy  in  later  life, 
when  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  carry  all  his  genius  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  weaker  powers  in  the  State.  For  though  Crown 
and  Peers  may  go  first,  if  ever  the  harmonious  elements  of  the 
English  constitution  are  condemned  to  dissolution,  popular  free- 
dom may  go  very  soon  afterwards.  In  states  highly  civilized 
the  fears  of  property  soon  determine  any  contest  between  poli- 
tical liberty  and  civil  order  in  favour  of  the  last.  Remove  a 
king,  and  the  odds  are  that  you  create  a  dictator ;  destroy  an 
aristocracy,  and  between  throne  and  mob — between  wealth  and 
penury — between  thief  and  till — what  do  order  and  property  in- 
voke to  their  aid  ?  The  answer  is  brief — an  army  I  In  every 
European  community  soldiers  appear  in  proportion  as  aristocracy 
recedes.  And  just  it  is,  in  refutation  of  the  charge  of  incon- 
sistency brought  against  Pitt  at  a  subsequent  period,  to  state 
that  it  was  at  this  date,  when  he  most  favoured  Parliamentary 
reform,  that  Franklin,  conversing  with  him  on  forms  of  govem- 
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ment,  was  equally  BQTpri«ed  by  his  talaits  and  his  anfi-rqinlilicaii 
opinions.* 

The  three  friends  proceeded  to  Pans  and  th«K»  to  die  Comt 
at  Fontainebleau.  At  this  time  Horace  Walpole  is  said  to  hare 
tried  *  to  get  up  a  match '  between  William  Pitt  and  Nedcer's 
daughter,  afterwards  so  lamotts  as  Madame  de  Sla§L  It  is  «T«n 
asserted  that  the  Genevese  ofleped  to  endow  the  jo<«ng  lady  with 
a  fortune  of  14,000/.  a-year.  Happily,  perhaps,  for  his  domestic 
peace,  Pitt  was  not  tempted.  He  replied,  probaUy  in  jest,  that 
he  was  already  married  to  his  country .f  The  subsequent  entries 
in  Wilberforoe's  diaiy  are  curious  i — 

*  Introduced  to  King,  Queen,  Monsieur,  Madame,  Comte,  and 
Comtesse  d'Artois,  and  two  aunts.  Pitt  stag-hunting !  Eliot  and  I 
in  chace  to  see  the  King — clumsy,  strange  figure,  in  immense  boots ! 
Dined.  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  —  pleasing,  enthnsiastical  man.  They 
all,  men  and  women '  (writes  Wilberforee  to  Henry  Baakes),  *  crowded 
round  Pitt  in  shoals,  and  be  behaved  with  great  spirit,  though  he  was 
tcBaetimes  a  little  bored  wfaeu  they  talked  to  him  abant  the  parliamentary 
reform.' 

In  the  midst  of  these  courtly  gaities  Pitt  was  recalled  to 
London,  by  a  special  messenger,  despatched  by  whom  or  for  wbat 
object  does  not  appear.  Assuming  the  latter  to  be  political,  it 
seems  evident  that  Pitt  on  his  return  to  England  did  not  see  the 
probability  of  his  own  speedy  accession  to  power ;  for  at  this 
period  he  seriously  determined  to  resume  the  profession  of  the 
law,  as  the  only  plan  he  could  adopt  to  preserve  *that  inde- 
pendence which  he  had  resolved  never  to  forfeit'  %  Indeed,  tbe 
Coalition  Administration  had  gained  strength  merely  by  living 
on.  Though  the  discontent  of  the  King  remained  unsoftened,  it 
assumed  the  character  of  despondency.  He  said  in  private  that 
*  though  he  disliked  ministers  he  would  give  them  fair  play/ 
In  a  confidential  letter  to  Lord  Northington,  Fox  writes  that — 

'  The  King  has  no  inclination  to  do  anything  to  serve  us  or  to  hurt  us  ; 
and  I  believe  tbat  he  has  no  view  to  any  other  administration  which  be 
means  to  substitute  in  lieu  of  us.  .  .  .  Our  lasting  out  the  summer  will 
prove  that  his  dislike  is  not  such  as  to  proceed  to  overt  acts.  Parliament 
is  certainly  our  strong  place ;  and  if  we  can  last  during  the  recess,  I 
think  people  will  have  little  douht  of  our  lasting  during  the  session. 
When  I  look  over  our  strength  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  see  that 

•  Lord  HolIaDd*8  Memoirs  of  the  Wliig  Party,  voL  ii.  p.  262. 

f  Lord  Brougbaia  (*  Sketch  of  Pitt ')  says  that  the  stoty  of  his  reftoang  to 
marry  MadenKriysdle  de  Nedcer  rests  on  a  true  foaadalioii,  hot  wniem  tiie  «BSw«r 
was  in  jest,  which  is  Tery  possible^  it  was  too  theatrical  for  so  great  a  jnaa.  We 
agree  with  Lord  Broueham. 

X  TomliDe's  Life  of  Rtt,  diap.  iii. 
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all  hef«t  of  dissension  are  given  vp  ereo  by  the  eMsay,  while  fm  the 
otk^  hand  Sbelburoey  Tem^e,  Thiurlowy  aiid  Pkt,  are  sooie  of  theia 
quite  unmanageable^  and  have,  to  my  certain  J(no«rledgci»  haj!<dlj  any 
communication  with  each  other,  I  cannot  help  thinking  die  fear  of  our 
being  overtumedin  parliament  is  quite  cMmerical.' 

The  Mittittry  indeed  were  strong  by  vnion  witbus  the  Cabuset, 
by  a  laige  nsjority  in  the  CosnnKns,  by  the  aoodey  «ad  diTidad 
nature  of  the  opposition,  and  above  all  by  the  apparent  ianpa^- 
sibility  to  form  any  other  Government.  The  Whigu  thooght  die 
Coalition  had  ceased  to  be  unpopular ;  diat  suppoaiCion,  as  ereala 
proved,  was  incorrect.  But  we  have  seen  in  onr  time  bow  dia- 
posed  OUT  practical  coontxymen  are  to  aoquiesoe  in  a  Govern* 
ment  they  disapprove,  if  they  see  no  diements  for  the  permanent 
formation  of  a  bettor.  Tho[«  is  no  question  on  which  Adminis- 
trations more  depend  for  continuance  than  this — ^^If  out,  whe 
are  to  come  in  ?  * 

And  during  this  short  interval  of  power  Fox  himaelf  appears 
to  brilliant  advantage.  With  the  firmness  which  Roddnghaaa 
had  wanted,  he  insisted  on  excluding  Tburiow  from  bis  CaUnet. 
He  turned  out  the  Lord  Advocate  Dundas,  who  woold  have  stajred 
in  if  he  could,  though  he  had  before  emphatically  declared  his 
resolve  *  to  adhere  to  the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Pitt.'  Fox  wavered,  it 
is  true  (from  one  of  his  most  fatal  faults — facility  to  the  advice 
of  friends  whose  intellect  was  far  inferior  to  his  own),  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  as  to  the  restoration  of  the  grim  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. But  some  negotiations  to  that  effect  failed.  His  policy 
with  regard  to  Ireland  was  on  the  whole  soond  and  vigoroos.  He 
showed  temper  and  judgment  in  smoothing  over  a  difficulty  as 
to  the  allowance  to  be  made  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  at 
one  time  gravely  threatened  to  place  the  peojde  on  the  side  of 
the  King ;  and  the  unanimity  that  prevailed  in  a  Cabinet  so  com- 
posed must  have  been  owing  not  more  to  Lord  North's  exquisite 
good  humour  and  epicurean  philosophy,  than  to  Fox's  frank  and 
cordial  temper,  and  masculine  knowledge  of  the  world— of  gentle- 
men. Only  in  one  quarter  danger  to  the  Government  could 
be  discerned.  Ministers  were  strone  for  the  transaction  of  ordi- 
nary business ;  they  must  necessarily  be  weak  the  instant  they 
bq^  to  legislate  on  a  grander'  scale,  and  admit  the  principles  of 
reoonstmction.  Parliamentai^  reform,  with  Lord  North  voting 
one  way  sincerely,  and  Mr.  Fox  another  way  with  little  iaith  in 
the  wisdom  of  his  vote,  was  out  of  the  question.  The  safety  of 
the  Whigs  really  lay  in  the  abeyance  of  Whiggery.  But  there 
was  one  questkm  on  which  it  was  impossible  net  to  stir.  Reform 
in  England  might  be  shelved — r^rm  in  India  could  brook  no 
longer  delay.     Not  to  be  evaded  was  the  dire  necessity  *  of  doing 
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something '  to  rectify  or  terminate  a  system  of  misgovemment 
which,  Lord  John  Russell  justly  says,  ^  had  alarmed  and  disquieted 
English  statesmen  of  all  parties.*  If  the  Ministry  had  dallied 
with  this  subject,  it  would  have  been  taken  out  of  their  hands 
by  the  Opposition.  Dundas  indeed,  whose  knowledge  of  Indian 
affairs  was  superior  to  that  of  any  public  man  (unless  Burke 
alone  be  excepted),  had  already,  in  the  previous  April,  taken  the 
initiative  on  the  question  by  the  introduction  of  a  '  Bill  for  the 
better  regulation  and  government  of  the  British  possessions  in 
India ; '  and  Mr.  Fox  had  on  that  occasion  declared  his  intention 
of  taking  up  the  whole  question  early  the  next  session.  Fox  bad 
sufficient  sagacity  to  suspect  that  the  measures  devised  by  himself 
and  his  Cabinet  for  the  remedy  of  evils  universally  acknowledged 
were  of  a  hazardous  nature;  but  that  sagacity  did  not  go  far 
enough  to  foresee  the  amouht  of  the  hazard,  the  nature  of  the 
objections  his  bill  would  provoke,  nor  the  means  of  preserving 
its  efficiency  but  removing  its  more  obnoxious  provisions.  He 
seems  to  have  supposed  that  the  Opposition  would  only  be  for- 
midable, inasmuch  as  they  would  be  joined  *  on  the  grounds  of 
personal  attachment  to  this  or  that  director,  or  to  this  or  that 
governor.'  Never  more  did  he  show  his  want  of  what  the  pre- 
sent Emperor  of  France  has  called  *  the  electric  sympathy  be- 
tween the  successful  statesman  and  public  opinion,'  than  in  his 
imperfect  perception  of  the  real  danger  to  which  his  measure 
would  expose  the  Ministry.  On  the  whole  he  was  sanguine  of 
success  :  *  the  question,'  he  hoped,  *  would  be  over  by  Christ- 
mas, and  Government  safe  for  the  session.'  Thus  apparently 
strong.  Ministers  met  Parliament  on  the  11th  of  November, 
1783.  They  announced  in  the  King's  speech  the  conclusion  of 
definitive  treaties  of  peace.  The  situation  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  security  and 
improvement  of  the  revenue,  were  the  reasons  assigned  for  calling 
Parliament  together  at  so  early  a  period.  Pitt  spoke  on  the 
address  with  the  moderation  of  a  man  who  saw  no  opening  for 
assault.  He  said,  it  is  true,  and  with  justice,  *  that  the  principle 
of  the  peace  proposed  was  the  same  as  that  which  the  members 
of  the  Government,  when  in  opposition,  had  rejected,'  and  that 
the  vote  was  the  panegyric  of  the  late  Ministers  upon  the  very 
point  on  which  they  were  then  censured;  but  he  agreed  that 
the  affairs  of  India  and  the  state  of  the  revenue  demanded  the 
immediate  attention  of  Ministers,  in  terms  so  far  from  hostile, 
that  Fox  thanked  him  for  his  support.'  All  thus  went  on 
smoothly  till,  on  the  18th,  Fox,  with  a  dazzling  and  fatal  eloquence, 
introduced  his  ^  India  Bill '  and  condemned  his  Government  All 
which  must  render  the  measure  adverse  alike  to  Crown  and  people 
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— all  which  the  elaborate  survey  of  its  framers  had  overlooked — 
Pitt  saw  with  his  usual  rapidity  of  glance,  and  denounced  with  a 
vehemence  the  result  could  not  fail  to  justify.  The  enemy  with 
their  own  hands  had  led  the  fatal  horse  into  Ilion,  and  Fox  but 
decked  with  pompous  trappings  the  engine  that  contained  his 
destruction. 

*  Venit  summa  dies,  et  ineluctabile  tempus 
Dardaniae :  fuimus  Troes,  fuit  Ilium,  et  ingens 
Gloria  Teucrorum  :  ferus  omnia  Jupiter  Argos 
Transtulit!' 

The  noble  editor  of  the  correspondence  we  have  so  largely 
quoted  somewhat  startles  us  by  the  panegyric  he  devotes  to 
the  measure  he  exhumes  from  its  grave.  We  are  willing  to 
respect  the  pious  reverence  with  which  he  handles  its  cold  re- 
mains. We  will  grant  they  are  not  the  bones  of  a  monster,  but 
we  cannot  enshrine  them  as  the  relics  of  a  saint.  Let  us  allow, 
if  he  pleases,  that  this  ill-starred  India  Bill  contained  much  that 
was  excellent,  and  that  the  mischievous  part  of  it  was  exaggerated 
by  its  opponents.  But  after  all  that  can  be  said  in  its  defence, 
it  does  not  the  less  exhibit  a  lamentable  failure  in  practical 
statesmanship.  When  a  reform  is  necessary,  two  considerations 
should  be  paramount  with  a  Government  seriously  anxious  to 
carry  it :  firstly,  the  plan  proposed  should  be  one  which  the  people 
will  support ;  and  secondly,  one  that  its  opponents  cannot  with 
eflFect  ascribe  to  corrupt  and  sinister  motives.  Mr.  Fox's  plan 
(and  to  him,  not  to  Burke,  Lord  John  insists  on  ascribing  the 
honour  of  its  conception)  combined  every  element  of  unpopu- 
larity, and  gave  every  excuse  to  the  charge  that  it  was  sought  less 
to  govern  India  well  than  to  secure,  by  the  patronage  of  India, 
the  duration  of  the  Whig  Ministry.  *  The  transfer  of  a  power, 
the  vastness  and  the  abuse  of  which  had  been  duly  impressed 
on  the  public  mind,  to  seven  commissioners  named  by  the  Whig 
Government,  with  the  disposal  of  tlie  military  comniands  and 
commissions  in  the  armies  of  the  Indian  empire;  the  annual 
nomination  of  cadets  and  writers  to  the  different  settlements  ;  the 
purchase  of  merchandise  and  stores  to  the  amount  of  five  or  six 
millions  a  year ;  the  taking  up  ships  and  contracts  for  freights — 
these,  and  various  other  sources  of  ps^tronage  connected  with  such 
enormous  establishments,  such  extensive  trade,  so  large  a  do- 
minion, and  so  ample  a  revenue,  must  have  constituted  a  degree 
of  influence  which,  when  opposed  to  Ministers,  might  have  im- 
peded the  necessary  functions  of  executive  government,  and  when 
friendly  might  have  enabled  them  to  carry  any  measures,  however 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  people  or  the  prerogative  of  the 

^      Crown.' 
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Crown/*  Tbu8«^:«6d  the  oppoBeato  to  the  hill;  aad  poor  iiideed 
BcemA  Lord  Jobn  E>ttsseir8  answer,  that  the  dictatoiriup  af  lh€ 
coiBmiflsiott  would  only  last  for  four  yeaxB.  For  if  Ae  {MtrnMUfje 
thus  giTeo  to  the  Coalition  oonld  lecure  a  eontiimaiice  of  iovr 
years  to  that  govenuneDt,  the  same  cause  would  pn^oog  power 
to  the  same  dispensers  of  the  patronage.  And  in  the  iwry  soeech 
in  which  Fox  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill,  he  said  that 
^  the  influence  of  the  Crown  in  its  most  enonzKNU  and  alarming 
state  was  nothing  compared  to  the  bouadless  patronage  of  the 
East  Indian  government,  if  the  latter  was  to  be  soed  in  the  inflo- 
•ence  of  that  House.'  But  all  this  patronage  was  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  commissioners  chosen  by  Mr.  Fox. 

As  the  Bill  proceeded,  new  alarms  were  created.  Its  defenders, 
especially  the  Attorney-General,  used  arguments  that  threatened 
the  charters  of  every  Company  in  England.  Thus  vested  rights, 
popular  opinions,  royal  prerogative,  were  all  combined  in  one 
-opposition,  not  to  Reform  in  India,  but  to  proposals  that  seemod 
to  transfer  to  a  government  at  home,  whose  very  existence 
was  an  outrage  on  all  creeds  of  political  integrity  hitherto  ie» 
ceived,  the  corruption  of  Indian  patronage  and  the  audacity  of 
Indian  rapine.  But  though  the  clouds  might  be  seen  collecting 
from  each  point  in  the  sky,  their  distance  from  eadi  other  made 
the  storm  slow  in  forming.  Fox  saw  that  his  danger  lay 
in  discussion,  his  safety  in  despatch.  He  availed  himself  of  his 
majority  to  hurry  his  measure  through  its  successive  stages  in  the 
Commons,  in  spite  of  all  that  William  Grenville  and  Ktt  oould 
do  to  arrest  its  progress.  On  the  9th  of  December  it  was 
carried  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  by  Mr.  Fox  and  *a  great 
body  of  the  House  of  Commons.'  Meanwhile  the  King  had 
risen  from  his  inert  despondency — the  Lord  had  delivered  his 
ministers  into  his  hands.  He  had  not  hitherto  openly  jnno- 
claimed  his  hostility  to  his  government;  his  government  now 
declared  war  upon  him,  and  placed  him  in  the  position  most 
favourable  to  monarchical  power,  and  that  in  which  it  has  ever 
most  excuse  for  extraordinary  measures — the  deCensive.  The 
commission  for  the  administration  of  the  Indian  empire  was  to 
be  established  without  concert  with  the  sovereign,  and  irremoF^ 
able  except  by  an  address  from  either  House  of  Parliament 
The  King  might  well  regard  and  represent  it  as  a  transfer  of  the 
royal  prerogative  from  himself  to  Mr.  Fox.  Nor  did  he  stand 
here  without  eminent  advisers — men  not  stigmatised  as  the  King^s 
friends,  but  who  had  been  the  partisans  of  Roddngham,  willing 
not  only  to   sanction  but   to   recommend  his   resort  to   eveiy 
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weapon  of  delone  on  whieh  he  eonld  lay  hk  gnsp.  Even  while 
the  India  Bili  was  passing  thvongii  ks  triainphant  piogress  in 
liie  Honse  of  Lords,  Lend  TeHi]^e  had  taken  the  kiitiattye  in 
the  strategy  of  resistance.  A  nemorandnm  dated  December  lit 
(eight  days  before  the  Bill  passed  die  Commons),  whidh  may  be 
foiHid  in  the  'Conrts  and  Oabinets  of  George  IIL,''  toL  L  p«  288, 
is  the  key  to  the  whole  mystery  of  those  transactions,  a^iich  Fox 
naturally  denonnoed  as  a  back-door  intrigne.  This  meaooiandiim, 
in  stadng  the  reason  that  calls  for  ^e  King's  interposition  against  a 
plan  that  *  takes  move  than  half  the  royal  power,  said  by  that  means 
disables  the  Kii^  for  the  rest  of  his  reign^'  sums  ap  with  masteriy 
jprncision  the  course  to  be  adopted  for  the  defeat  of  the  measMre. 
The  King*s  refusal,  if  it  passed  both  Houses,  would  be  ^  inoleot 
means  ;  the  change  of  his  ministers  immediately  after  the  victor 
rious  majority  tn  the  House  of  Commons,  little  less  so.  The 
easier  way  to  remoTe  the  government  would  be  when  the  Bill 
received  discmnfteBanoe  in  its  progress  ;  that  discountenance  could 
not  be  anticipafted  in  the  Commons,  in  the  Lords  it  might  Bat 
to  induce  the  Lords  to  take  a  decided  part  against  the  King's 
goTemment  and  in  the  King's  favour,  it  would  be  neoessaiy  to 
state  explicitly  to  those  disposed  towards  his  Majesty's  aid  the 
wishes  he  entertained.  Thus  the  Bill  thrown  out  <d  o«e  legis* 
lative  chamber  might  leave  his  Mi^ty  free  to  decide  whether  or 
not  he  would  change  the  ministry  who  framed  it  The  King  seized 
upon  the  advice  thus  tendered.  Lord  Temple  took  <»re  that  there 
should  be  no  doubt  in  the  Upper  Chamber  as  to  the  rsyal  mind. 
And  on  t^e  17th  of  December  the  India  Bill  or  racier  Bills  weve 
rejected  in  the  Lotds  by  a  majority  of  nineteen.  On  the  IStk  at 
midnight,  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox  received  the  royal  message  to 
send  their  seals  of  office  to  his  Majesty  by  the  Under  Secretary, 
*  as  a  personal  interview  would  be  disagreeable  to  his  Majesty.* 
The  course  adopted  by  the  King  in  bringing  his  direct  influence 
to  bear  on  the  House  of  Lords  was  one  of  those  extreme  nteasures 
which  extreme  dangers  can  alone  justify.  Solemn  though  the  cere- 
monies that  surround  the  constitution,  the  constitution  itself  is 
something  more  than  a  ceremony.  Its  decorum  may  be  shocked 
by  pulling  it  out  of  the  water,  but  that  is  better — once  in  a  way 
— than  allowing  it  to  be  drowned  with  apathetic  respect  And 
the  question  simply  is,  whether  Fox's  India  Bill  did  not  threaten 
the  constitution  with  a  worse  evil  than  was  inflicted  by  the  nature 
of  the  King's  interference  to  prevent  it. 

'  Neoessitate  quodlibet  telum  utile  est.' 

But,  though  the  King  in  practice  may  have  adopted  a  wise  policy, 
in  theory  it  was  one  that  a  con^tntional  statesman  would  hesitate 
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to  advise  and  be  relnctant  to  defend.  And  the  King  thus  tampering 
with  a  principle  so  dear  to  £ngland  as  liberty  of  debate,  Fox,  if  he 
had  seen  his  true  position  with  wise  discernment,  and  maintained  it 
by  temperate  firmness,  might  hare  carried  the  country  with  him, 
and  left  George  III.  no  option  between  Whiggery  in  England  or 
prerogative  in  Hanover.  But  here  again  Fox  contrasted  his  genius 
as  an  orator  with  his  marked  defects  as  a  Parliamentary  chief.  On 
the  day  the  Bill  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords  he  wrote  word, 

*  We  are  not  yet  out,  but  I  suppose  we  shall  be  to-morrow ; 
however,  we  are  so  strong  that  nobody  can  undertake  without 
madness,  and,  if  they  do,  I  think  we  shall  destroy  them  almost  as 
soon  as  they  are  formed.'  With  these  convictions  on  his  mind, 
what  was  Fox's  obvious  course  ?  Lord  John  states  it  with  clear- 
ness and  candour :  first,  to  have  forestalled  dismissal,  to  have  re- 
signed at  once ;  secondly,  to  have  moved  resolutions  against  secret 
influence ;  and  thirdly,  in  a  collision  between  the  two  Houses,  to 
have  given  the  Crown  every  facility  for  dissolving  Parliament. 
Instead  of  this,  Fox  was  still  in  the  King's  service,  when  he 
supported  a  resolution  —  brought  forward  by  one  of  his  party 
(Mr.  Baker)  the  day  the  Bill  was  finally  debated  by  the  Lords — 
in  censure  of  the  King  himself ;  that  motion  carried,  one  to  take 
into  consideration  the  state  of  the  nation  was  announced  for  the 
following  Monday.  It  was  not  then  as  an  independent  Member 
of  Parliament  that  Fox  defended  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  it  was  as  Minister  of  the  Crown  that  he  impeached  his 
master.  Fox's  speech  on  the  question  is  admirable  for  its  elo- 
quence, but  an  eloquence  such  as  Mirabeau  might  have  thundered 
forth  at  the  van  of  revolution.  '  The  deliberations  of  this 
night/  said  King  George's  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, — 

*  must  decide  whether  we  are  to  be  freemen  or  slaves !  whether  the 
House  of  Common^ji  be  the  palladium  of  liberty  or  the  organ  of 
despotism.'  *We  shall  certainly  lose  our  liberty  when  the  delibera- 
tions of  Parliament  are  decided,  not  by  l^al  and  usual,  but  by  the 
illegal  and  extraordinary,  assertions  of  prerogative.'  *  I  did  not  come 
in  by  the  fiat  of  majesty,  though  by  this  fiat  I  am  not  unwilling  to  go 
out.    1  ever  stood,  and  wish  to  stand  now,  on  public  ground  alone.* 

Language  of  this  kind  was  certainly  misplaced  in  a  man  who 
was  still  a  King's  minister,  and  left  triumphant  Pitt's  assertion 
that  a  minister  thus  complaining  that  he  had  not  the  confidence 
of  his  sovereign  should  have  resigned.  In  the  very  same  night 
Erskine  was  put  forward  to  move  a  resolution  of  which  the  direct 
object  was  to  prevent  an  appeal  to  the  people,  and  which 
declared  that  the  House  of  Commons  would  consider  as  an 
enemy  any  person  who  should  presume  to  advise  his  Majesty  to 
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interrupt  the  consideration  of  a  suitable  remedy  for  the  abuses  in 
the  government  of  India — in  other  words,  to  dissolve  Parliament ; 
and  thus,  while  condemning  the  King  for  an  extraordinary  asser- 
tion of  prerogative,  his  own  Government  sought  to  (etter  him  in 
the  simplest  exercise  of  its  recognized  powers. 

Lord  Temple  held  the  seals  for  three  days  as  Secretary  of 
State ;  but  the  part  that  nobleman  had  taken  utterly  disqualified 
him  for  a  leading  share  in  the  Government  he  had  contributed 
to  overthrow.  The  Treasury  was  a  third  tin^e  pressed  upon 
Pitt,  and  this  time  he  accepted ;  but  it  was  nqt  without  a  full 
perception  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  him. 

*  When  I  went/  says  Bishop  Tomline,  *  into  Mr.  Pitt's  bedroom 
the  next  morning,  be  told  me  he  had  had  not  a  moment's  sleep ;  he 
expressed  great  uneasiness  at  the  state  of  public  affidrs,  at  the  same 
time  declaring  his  fixed  resolution  not  to  alMindon  the  situation  he  had 
undertaken,  but  to  make  the  best  stand  in  his  power,  though  very 
doubtful  of  the  result.' 

Many  public  men,  indeed,  who  had  approved  his  opposition 
to  the  late  ministry,  declined  the  responsibility  of  assisting  in 
the  formation  of  a  new  one.  No  one  believed  his  government 
could  last  a  month.  In  the  ministry  he  formed  he  was  com- 
pelled entirely  to  rely  upon  the  Peers  ;  not  one  commoner  of 
sufficient  mark  for  the  Cabinet  could  he  find.  And  yet  so 
strongly  was  it  felt  that  the  struggle  waged  by  the  minister 
was  against  the  Great  Houses,  that  a  peer  of  high  rank  said 
shortly  afterwards,  '  Mr.  Pitt  single-handed  has  beat  the  aris- 
tocracy.' It  was  not  the  aristocracy  he  beat,  but  rather  by  the 
help  of  the  aristocmcy  he  beat  the  oligarchy  which  had  ruled  in 
its  name. 

A  name  greater  than  Temple's  was  absent  from  the  new 
Government.  But  its  greatness  necessitated  its  exclusion,  except 
at  the  head  of  the  list.  The  Earl  of  Shelbume,  according  to 
Lord  Holland,  '  felt  great  resentment  against  Mr.  Pitt  for  leaving 
him  out  in  the  formation  of  his  ministry.'  Lord  Holland  (never 
in  the  Earl's  confidence)  errs  in  this  conclusion.  Pitt  would 
have  justified  every  charge  of  presumption  brought  against 
him  had  he  invited  to  a  post  inferior  to  his  own  the  brilliant 
and  haughty  chief  under  whom  he  had  served  but  the  year 
before.* 

On 

*  Indeed  from  motives  of  obvious  delicacy  so  carefiilly  did  Pitt  refMn  from 
soliciting  to  the  aid  of  an  experiment,  the  hazard  of  vhich  was  ascribed  to  his 
personal  arrogance  and  vanity,  men  of  station  more  established  than  his  own, 
that  not  even  the  decided  part  which  Lord  Gower  had  taken  against  the 
India  Bill  induced  him    to  press  that  nobleman  to  give  to  the  Cabinet  the 
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On  better  aolliority  tban  Lord  HoHand's  we  presmne  to  coa* 
tradiet  a  preralent  idea  that  Shelburoe  bore  a  grudge  against 
VlXt  fornot  iirging  a  request  that  a  man  of  tke  Earl's  temper  would 
hove  treated  as  aa  affiront.     But  not  less  is  it  certain,  that  if 
Shelbume   felt  no  resentment  i^ainst  Mr.  Pitt,  deep   was  his 
resentBjient  against  George  III.     The  anger  was  mntnal.     The 
King  never  pardoned  Lord  Sbelbome's  resignatioii — Shelbume 
nerer  pardoned  the  King  fer  misapprehending  his  situation  then, 
and  not  appealing  to  his  counsels  afterwards ;  and,  from  dbrcnni- 
stances  insufficiently  known  to  us,  the  Earl  always  considered 
that  the  King  had  not  only  wronged  bat  deceired  him.     Hence- 
forth this  remarkable  man  appears  no  more  as  a  candidate  for 
power.     He  accepted,  not  without  reluctance,  the  Marquisate  of 
Lansdowne,  as  Temple,  equally  haughty,  accepted  the  Marqui- 
sate of  Bockingham;   but  he  was  peculiarly  careful   that    the 
world  should  not  suppose  that  his  political  independence  was 
compromised  by  the  honours  that  attested  his  former  services. 
The  year  after  the  assumption  of  his  new  title  he  suddenly  re- 
appeased  in  the  Lords,  and  with  that  eccentricity  of  self-willed 
genius  which  had  obtained  for  him  the  epithet  of  insincere,  he 
relieved  the  rote  that  he  gave  to  the  Government  from  all  sus- 
picion of  servile  complaisance  by  a  speech  barbed  with  an  irony 
that  delighted  the  Opposition.     But  such  demonstrations  of  his 
earlier  spirit  were,  for  some  years,  too  rare  to  prove  to  the  public 
that  Lord  Shelbume  still  lived  in  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 
On  the  Regency  question,  indeed,  he  displayed,   in  a  speech 
which,  in  mascuJine  diction  and  vigorous  thought,  is  perhaps  the 
most  striking  specimen  of  his  eloquence  preserved  to  the  study  of 
English  orators,  his  rooted  disdain  of  Whig  tactics  and  idols, 
and  the  philosophy  of  the  Tribune  which  he  had  grafted  on  his 
experience  of  Courts. 

'The  people,'  exclaimed  the  great  Marquis  in  the  course  of 
this  nervous  oration — Uhe  people,  my  lords,  have  rights  and 
privileges ;  kings  and  princes  have  none.*  The  French  Revolu- 
tion, with  the  war  which  was  its  collateral  consequence,  furnished 
the  LcH'd  of  Bowood  with  ample  occasion  to  deduce  from  that 

advantage  of  his  name:  and  it  was  Lord  Gower  who  sent  to  infbrm  the 
young  minister  that '  in  the  distressed  situation  of  the  sovereign  and  the  countrj 
ne  would  take  any  office  in  which  he  could  be  useftil/  Lord  Gower  gave  a  noble 
example  in  the  patriotism  which  distinguished  him  on  this  occasion.  Twice  pre- 
viously  revising  the  Treasury,  and  sincerely  preferring  the  repose  of  private  life — 
he  not  only  risked  the  prestige  of  his  position  in  accepting  office  under  a  Govern- 
ment  that  seemed  doomed  at  its  birth,  bnt  afterwards  gave  up  tiie  office  most 
toited  to  his  p^sonal  di^ty,  Uie  Presidentship  of  the  Council,  and  condescended 
to  accept  the  Privy  Seal  in  order  to  secure  to  the  Cabinet  the  iUustriom  ^^rmdfn, 
who,  having  been  Lord  Chaoc^or,  ceald  not  well  take  aay  office  but  titot  of  Locd 
President. 
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startling  axiom  manj  aotable  prdbkxna  in  the  Matfaesia  of  Demo- 
cracy. Retaining  to  tbe  k»t  \m  pvofoond  contempt  for  Fox,  the 
shafts  that  he  laundied  against  Pitt  were  forged  on  the  same 
anvil  as  those  which  had  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  oligarchy  he 
had  aided  Pitt  to  destroy.  The  high-spirited  soldier  who  had 
so  reluctantly  acceded  to  the  ckoms  o£  American  patriots,  so 
scrupttkMisiy  enforced  the  formality  of  a  daase  to  save  the 
honour  of  the  Imperial  Crown,  now  insisted  on  saing  for  peace 
to  a  nation  which  had  decreed  that  a  proposal  for  peace  was  a 
capital  crime  in  its  citiacnSy  and  declared  hy  the  mo«th  of  its 
mimster,  *  If  kings  treat  with  us,  let  them  treat  with  our  armies 
on  the  frontiers,  * 

Yet  it  is  not  thus  that  we  would  part  with  this  eminent  man. 
We  We  rather  to  regard  him  saontering  on  the  lawns  of  Bowood, 
listeniag  with  the  sceptical  smile  of  his  profound  and  embittered 
e3q>erience  to  the  yoin^  visions  of  Bentham  ;  or,  in  the  salons  of 
Piuris,  startling  Murabeau  with  his  easy  force,  and  comparing  with 
the  ill-starred  Malesherbes  the  stores  of  a  reading  almost  equally 
diffase,  and  the  results  of  a  far  more  extensive  commerce  with 
mankind.  Nor  is  there  less  interest  in  the  contemplation  of  this 
OBce  fiery  s<ddier,  this  passionate  yet  scheming  statesman,  musing 
alone  amidst  the  vast  collection  of  political  documents  which  his 
industry  amassed,  as  if  in  those  records  of  abortive  stratagem  and 
foiled  ambition  he  found  a  melancholy  consolation  for  the  close 
of  his  own  career.  We  must  apologise  for  the  length  of  this 
episodical  digression — ^not  indeed  disproportioned  to  the  dignity 
of  the  man,  to  whom,  more  than  any  other,  is  to  be  ascribed  that 
great  revolutson  in  our  national  councils  which  freed  the  monarchy 
from,  tbe  dominion  of  the  Great  Houses,  to  whom  Pitt  owed  his 
intFodacti<m  into  the  national  councils,  and  from  whom,  of  all 
contonporaneous  statesmen,  that  Minister  acknowledged  that  he 
had  learned  the  most  Upon  large  classes  of  our  cotmtrymen  the 
influence  of  Lord  Shelburne's  peculiar  intellect  and  modes  of 
thinking  still  rests.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  principles  of  cc»n- 
merce  now  generally  received,  and  to  which  he  was  the  first 
practical  statesman  who  lent  his  authority ;  it  may  be  seen  in  that 
powerful  division  in  the  popular  camp  which  disdains  alike  the 
rant  of  the  hustings  and  the  affectation  with  which  the  Whigs 
invoke  history  and  the  constitution  to  the  aid  of  party  manoeuvres 
— ^the  philosophers  of  the  English  Agora,  with  wh<mi  the  prin* 
ciples  of  Mr.  Fox  are  less  autb>rity  than  the  maxims  of  Mr.  Mill. 
While  apart  from  his  later  doctrines,  and  viewing  him  rather  as 

*  See  Lord  GrenvUle's  reply  to  Lord  Lansdowne's  motion  for  peace  with 
Fmce.    Pari.  Debates,  Feb.  17, 1794. 
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he  stood  midway  between  Rockingham  and  North,  his  tenets 
often  live  again  in  that  large  and  growing  school  of  politicians  who 
have  no  fear  of  the  people  in  defending  their  institutions,  and 
who  will  not  allow  that  genuine  Conservatism  should  concede  to 
any  faction  arrogating  popular  claims  a  monopoly  of  the  privilege 
to  reform  abuses,  and  to  keep  from  that  discord  which  is  the 
sure  prelude  to  social  disorder  the  reciprocal  harmonies  of 
opinion  and  law. 

On  forming  the  G)alition  Government,  Fox  had  said  ^  success 
only  could  justify  it.'  Success  only  could  justify  the  course  the 
King  took  to  overthrow  it.  But  no  sooner  was  that  Government 
dismissed  tban  the  people,  before  comparatively  supine  from  a 
belief  in  its  necessity,  hastened  to  manifest  the  detestation  they 
had  suppressed.  Addresses  of  congratulation  to  the  King  poured 
in  from  all  quarters.  The  constituencies  were  evidently  not  with 
the  majority  in  the  Commons.  There,  the  motion  for  a  new 
writ  for  the  borough  of  Appleby  was  received  with  loud  and 
derisive  laughter. 

The  War  of  the  Giants  now  commenced.  Never  in  Par- 
liament was  a  contest  to  decide  the  fate  of  parties  for  long  years 
to  come  fought  with  such  fiery  valour  on  the  one  $ide,  with 
such  consummate  judgment  on  the  other.  By  a  fatal  error  of 
policy  Fox  continued  to  fix  the  contest  upon  ground  untenable 
in  itself  and  unpopular  by  the  arguments  used  to  defend  it,  viz., 
that  Parliament  should  not  be  dissolved.  The  insistence  on  this 
point  could  only  be  construed  into  an  acknowledgment  of  weak- 
ness, a  fear  of  the  very  tribunal  whose  decision,  according  to 
all  his  previous  theories,  it  became  him  to  be  the  first  to  solicit. 
In  Pitt's  absence  from  Parliament  during  his  re-election,  the 
Opposition  carried  an  address  to  the  Crown  praying  his  Majesty 
not  to  dissolve.  His  Majesty  drily  replied,  that  he  should  not 
interrupt  their  meeting  by  that  exercise  of  his  prerogative. 

Pitt,  indeed,  was  urged  by  many  of  his  friends  to  advise  a 
dissolution ;  but  he  foresaw  that  such  a  step  would  be  premature. 
What  were  called  the  great  parliamentary  interests — the  close 
boroughs — were  against  him. .  His  chance  of  success  lay  with 
the  popular  and  independent  constituencies.  To  command  these, 
prolonged  discussion  was  essential.  He  could  not  leave  un- 
answered in  the  mouths  of  his  opponents  on  the  hustings  the  ciy 
that  he  came  in  *  by  secret  influences ;'  or  that,  in  opposing  the 
India  Bill,  he  would  maintain  Indian  misgovemment.  He  re- 
solved to  confront  the  tempestuous  majority  against  him,  and  let  the 
people  compare  himself  with  his  assailants  before  he  asked  for 
their  verdict.  The  House  adjourned  from  the  26th  of  December 
to  the  12  th  of  January.      During  the  recess  Pitt  was  fortunately 
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enabled  to  give  a  ligoal  proof  of  that  superioiity  to  self-isterert 
which  the  English  people  are  ever  disposed  to  associate  wilh 
a  paramount  zeal  far  the  public  service.  The  Clerkship  of  ibt 
Pells,  in  his  own  gift,  became  vacant;  its  emoluments  were 
above  30002.  a  year.  Lord  Thurlow  and  many  others  pressed 
him  to  take  that  office  to  himself.  He  was  poor,  his  present 
station  exceedingly  precarious.  Pecuniary  independence  was 
confessedly  dear  to  the  man  who,  in  order  to  secure  it,  had 
even  thought  of  resigning  the  position  he  had  so  rapidly  won 
in  Parliament  for  the  tedious  profession  of  the  bar.  Pitt  not 
only  declined  himself  to  take  the  office,  but,  in  the  appointment ' 
he  made,  he  covered  a  blot  in  the  Rockingham  administratioa. 
Colonel  Barre  had  been  rewarded  by  that  Grovemment  with  a 
pension  of  30002.  a  year.  No  member  of  Parlian^nt  more  deserved 
some  distinction  from  a  Govemmesit  espousing  popular  opinions, 
but  the  public  did  not  like  to  see  that  distinction  in  the  jobbing 
farm  of  a  pension.  Pitt  gave  the  Clerkship  of  the  Pells  to 
Colonel  Barr^  <m  condition  that  the  pension  was  resigned*  ^  It 
is  the  act  of  a  man,'  said  that  stem  colonel,  whose  first  growl  in 
Parliament  had  daunted  Chatham,  though  Chatham  had  lived  to 
tame  him,  ^  who  feels  that  he  stands  upon  a  high  entineBce  in  the 
eye%  of  that  country  which  he  is  destined  to  govern.' 

Pitt  hastened  to  meet  the  attacks  made  on  him  in  his  absence. 
But  one  flaw  could  be  found  in  his  title — he  was  said  to  have 
come  in  through  intrigue  ;  through  secret  influence:  that  accusa- 
tion Lord  John  Russell  has  repeated.  ^Mr.  Pitt,'  he  says, 
^  committed  a  great  lault  in  accepting  office  as  the  price  of  son 
unworthy  intrigue.'  This  all^ation  is  wboUy  inaccurate.  Grant 
that  the  communications  between  the  King  and  Lord  Temple,  and 
the  circulation  <rf  the  King's  views  as  to  the  India  Bill  amcmg 
the  Peers,  could  be  fairly  called  an  unworthy  intrigue — there  is 
not  the  slightest  evidence  that  Pitt  advised  or  sluu*ed  in  them : 
the  utmost  even  that  Lord  Holland  can  say  on  that  head  is,  that 
they  were  ^probably  known  to  Pitt'  The  probability  is  all  the 
other  wEi^.  Pitt,  we  are  told,  by  one  who  was  thoroughly  in  his 
confidence  at  th^t  particular  period  (hk  former  tutor,  Bishop  Tom- 
Une),  though  seiiottsly  embarrassed /at  the  loss  of  Lord  Templets 
assistance  in  forming  his  ^vemment,  was  ^  convinced  of  the  pro-i 
priety  of  Temple's  resignation,  under  the  present  impression  of  the 
public  mind.'  Temple  himself  stood  aloof  from  that  government, 
gave  it  no  advice^  and  evidently — by  a  letter  to  Pitt,  dated  a  week 
after  his  own  resignation  of  the  seals,  begimung  *  Dear  Sir' — ^was 
exceedingly  chilled  towards  his  near  relation.*  Had  Pitt  in  any 
way  authorised  the  clandestine  transactions  between  Temple  and 

♦  *  Courts  snd  Csbinets  of  George  III.,*  toI.  i.  p.  29k>  t 
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the  Kin^,  he  could  not  have  been  convinced  of  the  propriety 
of  Lord  Temple's  abstinence  from  the  government ;  and  for  tbe 
same  reason  he  would  have  felt  himself  d isqualified  for  office.  H is 
participation  in  such  intrigue  must  have  been  known  to  its  pro- 
moters, and  he  could  not  have  stood  up  in  parliament  and  pro- 
nounced these  solemn  and  stately  words  on  the  first  day  he  met 
that  parliament  as  minister  of  the  Crown : — 

*  I  came  up  no  backstairs ;  when  sent  for  by  my  sovereign  to  know 
whether  I  would  accept  office,  I  necessarily  went  to  the  Royal  Closet. 
Little  did  I  think  to  be  ever  charged  in  this  House  with  being  the 
tool  and  abettor  of  secret  influence.  I  will  never  condescend  to  be 
the  instrument  of  any  secret  advisers  whatever ;  nor  in  one  instance, 
while  I  have  the  honour  to  act  as  minister  of  the  Crown,  will  I  be 
responsible  for  measures  not  my  own,  or  at  least  in  which  my  heart 
and  judgment  do  not  entirely  acquiesce.  I  have  taken  upon  me  the 
government  of  the  country  upon  one  single,  plain,  intelligible  principle, 
by  which  I  desire  to  stand  or  fall,  viz.,  to  save  the  country  irom  the 
India  Bill,  which  threatened  destruction  to  its  liberties.  My  conduct 
is  uniform  and  intelligible,  and  the  nation  and  the  world  will  understand 
and  applaud  it' 

The  nation  did  understand  it  then,  and  understands  it  now. 
By  one  of  those  quick  decisions  in  the  public  judgment  which 
make  distinctions  the  most  marked  on  questions  the  most 
delicate,  the  people  discriminated  between  Lord  Temple  and 
Pitt.  They  would  not  have  accepted  the  first  as  minister.  In 
accrediting  the  last  they  acquitted  him.  Pitt  was  not  the 
questionable  cause  that  destroyed  the  Coalition,  but.his  govern- 
ment was  the  necessary  consequence  of  that  destruction.  And 
he  would  have  deserted  the  principles  he  professed,  condemned 
the  country  to  a  bill  that  he  regarded  fatal  to  its  liberties,  and 
delivered  people  and  King  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  Coalition 
Ministry,  if  he  had  said,  '  I  cannot  aid  in  defending  the  right, 
because  somebody  else  has  given  me  the  power  to  do  so  by 
having  done  something  wrong.'  And  truly  observes  his  bio- 
grapher, *  that  such  was  the  confidence  felt  in  •  Mr.  Pitt, 
even  at  this  early  period  of  his  life,  that  his  character  was  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  affected  by  the  clamour  which  com- 
pelled Lord  Temple  to  resign.'  Two  days  after,  the  young 
minister  brought  forward  his  own  India  Bill,  and  gave  the 
country  an  occasion  to  contrast  his  constructive  genius  with  that 
of  Mr.  Fox.  The  Bill  was  rejected  by  the  House  after  a  second 
reading  on  the  motion  for  committal.  But  in  that  hostile 
assembly  the  majority  against  it  was  only  eight ;  and  the  sense  of 
the  country  was  soon  pronounced  in  its  favour.  Still  Fox  con- 
tinued to  fight  against  a  dissolution,  and  upon  arguments  equally 
hostile  to  constitutional  monarchy  and  representative  government. 

He 
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He  had  the  incredible  andacitj  to  assert  that  the  Crown  did  not 
possess  the  power  of  dissolving  parliament  in  the  middle  of  a 
session,  *  an  attempt/  says  Lord  John  truly,  *that  had  neither  law 
nor  precedent  in  its  farour/ 

To  gire  the  supreme  power  of  the  nation,  not  to  the  people 
who  elected  the  House  of  Commons,  but  to  a  House  of  Commons 
actually  sitting — and  without  appeal  to  the  people,  whatever  the 
measures  it  might  adopt — would  obviously  be  to  constitute  a 
standing  army  against  both  the  Crown  and  the  Constituencies. 
And  never  was  there  an  instance  in  which  a  demand  of  this 
nature  could  be  more  unhappily  made ;  for  the  majority  against 
the  King's  Government  were  composed,  as  Lord  John  remarks, 
^  in  part  of  the  men  who  had  led  the  country  to  loss  and  disgrace 
during  the  American  war,  and  in  part  of  the  men  who  had 
promised  to  bring  them  to  punishment  for  that  misconduct.  It 
would  be  said,'  adds  Lord  John  (and  it  toas  said),  *  that  the  object 
for  which  these  two  hostile  parties  had  combined  was  to  erect  a 
power,  neither  elected  by  the  people  nor  removable  by  the 
Crown,  in  whose  store  all  the  treasures  of  India  were  to  be 
thrown  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  sway  of  an  oligarchy 
unknown  to  the  Constitution  and  hateful  to  the  nation.  Such 
were  the  perils  rashly  incurred  by  Mr.  Fox ;  such  were  the  perils 
by  which  he  was  overwhelmed.'  But  granting  that  both  as  a 
party  leader  and  a  constitutional  statesman,  Mr.  Fox  thus  proved 
his  grievous  defects,  cheerfully  do  we  add  with  Lord  John, 
^that  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  wonderful  resource, 
the  untiring  energy,  the  various  eloquence,  the  manly  courage, 
with  which  he  conducted  this  extraordinary  campaign.'  In  fact 
he  appears  to  us  never  more  signally  to  have  shown  how  possible 
it  is  in  the  English  parliament  tq  unite  the  grandest  powers  of 
debate  with  the  most  egregious  mistakes  in  Council.  But  the 
Constitution  meanwhile  was  shaking  beneath  this  contest  of  its 
elementary  powers ;  the  country  gentlemen  on  both  sides  feared 
for  the  land  in  which  their  stake  was  so  large.  Amongst  them 
party  was  suspended — ^patriotism  prevailed ;  supporters  of  Go- 
veniment  and  friends  of  the  Opposition  united  in  the  open 
endeavour  to  reconcile  Pitt  and  Fox,  King  and  Commons. 
Against  such  a  combination  all  Pitt's  more  ambitious  interests 
most  have  been  arrayed,  yet  apparently  he  did  not  suffer  such 
considerations  to  weigh  with  him  unduly.  He  felt  the  tremendous 
difficulties  of  his  position.  He  stood  the  sole  Cabinet  Minister 
in  the  House  of  Commons  (charged,  therefore,  with  the  defence 
and  conduct  of  all  the  departments  in  the  state),  against  a  com- 
bination unparalleled  for  the  splendour  of  the  powers  which  it 
brought  to  bear  upon  debate.  On  many  prospective  questions 
Pitt,  still   professedly  a   Reformer,   might    concur  with   Fox, 
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provided  Fox  were  his  colleague ;  against  Fox  it  might  be  im- 
possible to  carry  even  measares  that  Fox  in  bis  conscience  might 
approve;  he  assented  therefore  to  the  well-^neant  entreaties  of 
the  mediators  to  give  to  the  Crown  a  stnmg  Government^  so  far 
as  to  state  that  he  was  readj  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Portland  to 
consider  the  formation  of  a  new  Ministry  on  equal  terms.  Again 
the  pride  of  the  oligarchy  destroyed  the  best  hopes  of  the  party 
they  led.  Mr.  Pitt  must  descend  from  his  office  I  the  Duke  <rf 
Portland  must  receive  a  direct  message  from  the  King.  *  For 
what  purpose/  then,  said  Pitt  with  justice, — 

*  should  the  present  Ministry  give  way  ?  The  answer  is  obvious :  to 
make  room  for  the  introduction  of  a  set  of  persons  who  were  ktely  dis- 
missed for  condoct  which  lost  them  the  confidence  of  their  sovereign 
as  well  as  that  of  the  people.  In  adverting  to  a  wish  very  geuerally 
and  very  warmly  expressed,  of  fcnrmiiig  an  union  which  might  give 
stabiBty  to  Government  and  reconcile  all  parties — to  such  a  measure 
I  am  by  no  means  an  enemy,  provided  it  could  be  estaUished  cm  sudi 
a  broad  and  liberal  basis  as  would  meet  the  wishes  of  that  respectable 
and  independent  body  of  men  by  whose  support  and  countenance  I  have 
been  invariably  honoured.  But  in  accomplishing  this  object  all  per- 
sonal prejudices  and  private  views  must  be  laid  aside,  and  a  stable 
Government  and  a  solid  union  be  alone  sought  for/ 

^  But,'  said  he  on  another  occasion, — 

^  the  only  fortress  I  desire  to  defend  is  the  fortress  of  the  Consti- 
ttttion.;  for  that  I  will  resist  every  attack,  every  att^npt  to  seduce  me 
out  of  it.  With  r^^d  to  personal  honour  or  public  principle,  can  it 
be  expected  that  I  should  consent  to  march  out  with  a  halter  round  my 
neck,  and  meanly  beg  to  be  re-admitted  and  considered  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  army  of  the  enemy  ? ' 

The  Opposition  proceeded,  pari  passUf  with  hostile  divisions 
and  abortive  negotiations.  At  each  attack  it  grew  fiercer 
in  language,  weaker  in  result;  majorities  dwindled  rapidfy 
down  as  the  constituencies  began  to  opemte  more  and  more 
upon  their  Members,  until  at  length,  on  moving  another  ad- 
dress to  the  Crown  to  remove  Minist^s,  that  mighty  phalanx, 
which  three  weeks  ago  seemed  to  Fox  sufficient  to  crush  every 
Govemm^it  but  his  own,  gained  its  point  by  a  ms^oriiy  of 
one.  From  that  moment  the  battle  was  virtually  over;  Fox 
did  not  dare  to  divide  again,  the  Mutiny  Bill  was  passed,  the 
supplies  voted  to  the  extent  demoded,  and  sixteen  days  after- 
wards the  King  prorogued  Parliament,  declaring  it  to  be  a  dnty 
he  owed  to  the  Constitution  and  the  country  to  recur  aa  speedily 
as  possible  to  the  sense  of  his  people.  The  result  was  thie 
triumphant  acquittal  of  the  King,  the  paramount  power  of  his 
Minister*  The  counties  and  comniercial  towns  rose  everywhere 
against  the  Great  Houses.     For  the  first  time  since  his  reigii 
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the  King  was  popular ;  and  that  popularity  he  nerer  afterwards 
lost«  In  concert  with  Lord  TemjHe  he  had  endangered  his 
crown ;  in  concert  with  Pitt  he  confirmed  it  on  his  head.  The 
strongholds  of  Democracy  revolted  from  the  Whigs.  Mr.  Coke 
was  ejected  from  Norfolk,  Enkine  from  Portsmouth,  General 
G>nway  from  Bury ;  even  Lord  John  Cavendish,  though  univer- 
sally pitied,  was  ignominiously  defeated ;  and,  to  crown  all, 
against  the  heir  of  Sir  George  Saville — that  highest  prototype 
of  the  Whig  country  gentleman,  against  the  Great  Houses  of 
Fitzwilliam  and  Howard,  Wilberforce  carried  the  county  of  York. 
Not  less  than  160  Members  who  had  supported  the  Coalition 
lost  their  seats,  and  were  honoured  by  the  witty  appellation  of 
^  Fox's  Martyrs.'  Thus  by  a  rapid  succession  of  errors  in  judg- 
ment Fox  destroyed  the  ascendancy  of  that  famous  party  which 
he  found  so  powerful  and  made  so  feeble ;  and  thus  in  three 
years  after  his  entrance  into  Pariiament,  Pitt,  seeking  only  in 
public  opinion  the  elements  of  party,  confirmed  in  the  appoint- 
ment  of  the  Crown  by  the  support  of  the  people,  commenced  his 
lo/ag  career  as  Minister  of  England. 

On  looking  bade  to  the  causes  of  a  rise  so  unparalleled,  the 
eye  rests  first  on  the  man  whose  genius  resisted  and  whose  errors 
conduced  to  it.  Every  blunder  in  Fox  was  a  stepping-stone  to 
Pitt.  But  great  is  the  general  who  knows  how  to  profit  by  the 
mistakes  of  his  adversary.  That  in  the  rapidity  with  which  his 
reputation  spread,  and  in  the  contented  acquiescence  of  the  rank 
and  file  to  his  sudden  promotion  over  the  heads  of  veterans,  Pitt 
was  greatly  indebted  to  Ihe  accident  of  bis  hirth,  must  be  frankly 
conceded.  To  be  the  son  of  a  great  man  is  to  be  horn  in  the 
purple.  But  his  birth  only  recommends  him  to  election ;  it  does 
not  qualify  him  for  inheritance.  He  is  measured  hy  his  father^s 
standard  before  he  is  full  grown,  and  must  be  acknowledged  as  a. 
giant  in  order  to  be  received  as  a  prince.  His  station  has  a  kind 
of  poetry,  and  his  merits  are  submitted  to  the  test  imposed  upon 
poets,  which  mediocrity  cannot  pass.  Nay,  more  rare  than  even 
the  fisme  of  a  grei^  poet  is  ^e  fame  of  a  great  man's  son.  In 
achieving  his  father's  position,  circumstance  favoured  Pitt  more 
than  it  had  aided  Chatham.  No  Newcastle  interfered  between 
himself  and  the  Treasury.  He  had  no  enemy  in  his  king ;  he 
had  as  yet  no  infirmities  of  body  to  sour  bis  temper  and  irritate  his 
passicNis.  But  it  must  also  be  owned  that  when  circumstance  was 
in  his  favour,  he  seiaed  it  with  more  facility ;  or,  when  adverse, 
turned  it  aside  with  calmer  judgment,  or  mastered  it  with  more 
consistent  firmness,  than  characterised  the  fitful  energy  of  his 
father's  less  regulated  genius.  It  had  been  the  boast  of  Chatham 
to  rule  in  dc^fiance  of  idl  parties,  though  his  school  m  reality  was 
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a  bold  eclecticism  of  conflicting  doctrines.  And  among  the  pro- 
minent causes  of  his  son's  ascendancy  in  public  opinion  was,  as 
w«  have  before  indicated,  the  care  with  which  he  maintained  his 
position  detached  from  the  errors  of  every  feicticHi,  familiarising 
the  people  to  the  autocracy  of  a  single  intellect  The  character  of 
his  intellect  contributed  even  more  than  its  degree  to  the  rapid  and 
facile  acquisition  of  power.  It  had  something  of  the  serenity 
which  gave  to  Pericles  the  title  of  Olympian. 

^  Tranquillum  vultus  et  majestate  sereni 
Mulcentem  radios/ 
And  though  his  spirit  was  high  and  his  rebuke  could  be  crashing, 
yet  it  is  remarkable  that  he  never  spoke  of  any  man  so  as  to 
make  a  conjunction  with  that  man  personally  discreditable  to 
either,  if  sanctioned  by  political  principle. 

Another  characteristic  of  Pitt,  growing  out  of  the  self-reliance 
which  at  the  commencement  of  his  career  kept  him  aloof  from 
party,  was  the  firmness  with  which  he  adhered  to  his  own  judizr- 
ment  against  the  advice,  however  friendly  and  plausible,  of  infe«- 
rior  men.  He  could  not  be  persuaded  to  accept  the  office  of 
Prime  Minister  before  the  Coalition  was  tried,  nor  to  dissolve  par- 
liament prematurely  when  the  Coalition  was  overthrown — in  this 
respect  strongly  contrasting  Fox,  for  whose  mistakes  we  are 
constantly  told  by  his  eulogists  that  the  advice  of  friends  was 
chiefly  to  blame.  Nor  amidst  the  leading  attributes  of  Pitt's 
mind  should  we  omit  the  quality  of  patience.  He  could  always 
master  his  passions  and  wait  his  time.  Neither  pique,  nor 
spleen,  nor  interest,  nor  ambition,  could  disturb  this  enduring 
fortitude  of  temper.  Slighted  by  Lord  Rockingham,  he  did  not 
vent  any  resentment  on  the  Rockingham  Whigs.  Spite  was  a 
thing  unknown  to  him.  Courted  by  the  Opposition  against  the 
Rockingham  Government,  he  remained  neutnJ  ;  and,  though  de- 
nouncing the  Coalition  Ministry  and  withholding  from  it  all 
confidence,  he  refrained  from  every  appearance  of  fiau^tious  oppo- 
sition against  the  persons  who  governed,  reserving  to  himself 
solely  the  right  to  scrutinise  their  measures,  and  evesa  supporting 
them  (as  on  the  Receipt  Tax)  where  to  oppose  would  faAve  pur- 
chased popularity  at  the  price  of  his  convictions.  Thus,  by  a 
natural  seizure  of  the  rapid  succession  of  events  afibrded  to 
him,  he  established  character  as  well  as  fame ;  and,  his  public  in- 
tegrity and  high  moral  bearing  in  parliament  once  acknowledged, 
no  doubt  his  private  virtues  and  even  his  less  social  attributes 
assisted  to  consolidate  his  political  repute.  It  did  much  to  coun- 
teract the  attempts  to  adduce  in  his  youth  a  disqualification  for  his 
eminence,  that  the  usual  follies  of  youth  could  not  be  urged 
against  hun ;  while  his  purity  from  every  excess  and  his  disdain 
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of  fashionable  pleasure  brought  into  greater  li}z;ht  the  private 
foibles  and  errors  of  Mr.  Fox.  If  the  two  men  were  to  be  com- 
pared in  point  of  age,  Fox  seemed  the  wild  boy,  Pitt  the  matured 
man.  Yet  we  think  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  private 
errors  of  Mr.  Fox  in  their  influence  on  his  political  fortunes ;  for 
those  errors  were  most  conspicuous  at  the  time  when  his  authority 
was  most  acknowledged  in  parliament,  and  his  public  character 
most  in  favour  out  of  doors.  They  were  not  successfully  charged 
^igainst  him  till  his  political  indiscretions  made  even  many  of 
his  former  apologists  refer  the  reckless  ambition  of  the  statesman 
to  the  habits  of  a  gambler  and  the  despair  of  a  bankrupt.  Even  had 
his  manners  been  as  rigid  as  Pitt's,  those  public  indiscretions 
would  have  equally  affected  his  hold  on  the  general  confidence  and 
esteem.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  if,  as  leader  of  a  party, 
his  personal  faults  were  political  defects,  so  in  the  same  capacity 
his  personal  virtues  were  not  less  conspicuous  as  political  merits. 
Benignity  and  sweetness  in  social  intercourse,  cordial  frankness, 
undaunted  courage,  the  attractive  warmth  of  a  heart  too  genial 
for  malice  and  too  large  for  envy,  were  qualities  that  might  well, 
in  the  eyes  of  his  followers,  redeem  the  riotous  overflow  of  a 
rich  vitality,  and  were  inestimable  advantages  in  the  consolida- 
tion of  party  and  the  government  of  men.  But  Pitt's  gain  in  his 
exemption  from  the  follies  of  youth  was  not  more  to  the  benefit 
of  his  moral  repute  than  to  the  concentration  of  his  intellectual 
fiacnlties.  ^  A  great  passion,'  says  Lavater,  ^  bears  no  partner.* 
Pitt's  great  passion,  no  doubt,  was  the  love  of  power,  but  it  was 
made  pure  by  its  very  intensity — a  love  that  chastened  itself  by 
exalting  the  character  of  its  object.  To  govern  England,  but  to 
govern  nobly,  was  the  one  end  to  which  he  devoted  all  the  vigour 
of  surpassing  faculties,  with  that  singleness  of  purpose  which 
gives  even  to  mediocrity  successes  that  fail  to  genius,  when 
genius  renounces  its  own  superiority  of  force  by  relaxing  its  dis- 
cipline and  scattering  its  troops. 

[n  estimating  Pitt's  eloquence,  what  most  should  be  admired 
is  its  adaptation  to  his  object ;  it  was  pre-eminent  over  that  of  all 
his  contemporaries  in  the  attribute  of  dignity ;  it  was  inferior  to 
Fox's  in  playfulness,  variety,  in  literary  ornament  and  grace,  in 
compact  and  nervous  reasoning,  and,  above  all,  in  vehemence  and 
passion ;  it  is  immeasurably  more  suited  to  the  man  who  speaks 
as  the  ruler  of  a  nation  and  the  councillor  of  a  King  ;  *  he  speaks,' 
said  Lord  North,  ^  like  a  born  Minister :'  and  perhaps  Pitt  gained 
as  much  towards  the  acquisition  of  the  objects  to  which  his  elo- 
quence was  devoted  by  his  abstinence  from  certain  varieties  of 
beauty  ais  by  his  abounding  magnificence  in  others. 

We  incline  to  believe  that  it  was  not  from  penuiy  but  from 
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prudence  that  he  so  spsringly  embroidered  the  senatornl  majestj 
that  pervades  his  style.  A  scholar  so  accomplished,  with  a 
memovj  so  prodigious  and  a  readiness  so  quick,  could  oertainl j 
have  given  to  his  orations  the  classical  ornaments  in  which  Lord 
Hollsmd  proclaims  them  deficient;  and  so  great  a  master  of 
sarcasm,  possessed  of  a  vivacity  in  his  familiar  circles  which  made 
no  mean  judge  of  the  attribute  term  him  *  the  wittiest  man  of  his 
age,'  could  surely  have  seasoned  his  discourse  widi  jest  and 
whim,  if  he  had  not  thought  that  the  spangles  would  little  accoid 
with  the  purple  hem  of  his  toga.  Perhaps  for  the  same 
reason  there  is  in  his  speeches  so  little  of  metaphysical  subtlety 
or  abstruse  speculation.  To  be  plain  with  dignity — to  be  prac- 
tical, yet  broad — is  the  eloquence  most  adapted  to  gain  its  ends 
with  the  audience  addressed  by  Pitt.  There  are  sonie  beauties 
in  literature  which  are  the  worst  defects  in  oratory ;  and  there  is 
not  a  trace  in  Demosthenes  of  what  in  our  closets  we  most 
admire  in  Buiice.  What  has  been  said  upon  this  score  by  a  very 
liberal  and  very  accomplished  critic — no  inconsiderable  debater 
himself  in  the  House  of  Commons — is  equally  wise  and  true.* 

'  The  eloquence  of  Mr.  Pitt  had  not  the  fault  which  is  sometimes 
imputed  to  it  of  a  deficiency  in  large  and  philosophical  speculation.  In 
this  sort  of  excursion,  though  it  dealt  sparing  it  could  with  no  pro- 
priety be  called  deficient,  for  it  dwelt  enough. 

'  The  ol]§ectOT0  appear  to  forget  that  oratorical,  like  poetic  composi- 
tioQ,  is  in  its  nature  not  philosophical  but  popular.  The  object  of  both 
is  to  affect  strongly  ;  and  no  critical  precept  can  be  more  universally 
£uniliar,'nor  more  deeply  founded  in  human  nature,  than  this, — ^that  the 
mind  is  strongly  affect^  only  by  near  and  individual  representations. 
The  abstract  theorems  and  generic  conclusions  of  the  metaphysician 
are  destructive  of  that  warm  interest,  that  feeling  of  intimate  concern, 
that  sense,  as  it  were,  of  home,  which  it  should  be  the  business  of  the 
orator  to  excite.  In  what  precise  degree  j^ilosophical  discussion  may 
enter  into  a  popular  oration,  there  can  be  no  occasion  to  consider,  so 
long  as  we  recollect  that  being  in  its  very  nature  extraneous,  it  can 
hardly  i^pear  too  little;  nor  is  it,  therefore,  intended  to  question  the 
doctrine  that  an  orator  must  build  his  reasonings  on  a  solid  basb  of 
general  principles.  He  must  undoubtedly  so  build  if  he  would  not 
have  his  edifice  overthrown  by  the  first  blast ;  but  it  is  not  the  least 
important  that  this  basis  should  be  concealed  from  sight.  The  struc- 
ture of  hb  composition  must  be  reared  on  the  most  massive  foundations, 
while  in  semblance  it  is  self-poised  and  pensile.  His  oratory  through- 
out must  be  governed  by  an  enlarged  philosophy,  but  a  philosophy 
which,  though  hidden  from  sense,  is  yet  (we  make  the  allusion  with 
reverence)  distinctly  visible  in  its  effects.'  f 

*  *  Quarterly  Iteriew/  No.  7.    August,  1810.    Bevkw  of  CafButL's  'life  of 
Pitt.* 
t  Ibid. 
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Bat  it  is  only  oa  rare  occasions  that  the  true  orator  of  the 
House  of  Commons  has  to  nerve  himself  for  the  heights  of  the 
art  His  reputation  is  more  habitually  fixed  acceding  to  the 
strength  and  facility  with  which  he  moves  upon  level  ground ; 
and  it  is  here  more  especially  that  Pitt  excelled  all  his  rivals. 
In  the  formal  introduction  of  a  question,  in  the  perspicuity  of 
explanation  in  detail,  in  short  and  apt  rejoinder  in  business-like 
debate,  no  man  was  so  delightful  to  listen  to  :  the  decorum  of  his 
bearing,  the  fluency  of  his  diction,  the  exquisite  lucidity  of  his 
utterance,  must  have  been  a  relief  to  Fox's  preliminary  stutter, 
shrill  key-note,  lifted  fist,  and  redundant  action — to  Burke's  Irish 
brogue  and  episodical  discursions. 

But  above  all,  whether  in  rare  orations  or  in  every-day  debate, 
Pitt  possessed  that  one  incomparable  quality  of  uniform  earnest* 
ness,  which  brings  the  character  of  the  man  to  bear  upon  the 
effects  of  the  speaker  : 

'  Sermo  inago  animi — qualis  vir,  talis  et  oratio/ 
Thus,  as  one  who  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  witness  and  a  listener 
expresses  it : — 

^  The  distinguishing  excellence  of  his  speaking  corresponded  to  the 
distinguishing  excellence  of  his  whole  mental  system ;  every  part  of 
his  speaking,  in  sentiment,  in  language,  and  in  delivery,  evidently  bore 
in  our  judgment  the  stamp  of  his  character — ^all  communicated  to  us  a 
definite  yet  vivid  appearance  of  the  qualities  of  strenuousness  without 
effort,  unlaboured  intrepidity,  and  serene  greatness.** 

Hence  not  only  in  the  degree,  but  in  the  style  and  character  of 
his  eloquence,  not  only  in  the  culture  and  power  of  his  intellect, 
but  in  its  harmony  to  the  uses  on  which  it  was  concentred — not 
only  in  the  accident  of  circuntstances  favourable  to  his  fortunes — 
but  in  the  judgment  that  scanned,  the  prudence  that  weighed,  the 
readiness  which  seized,  and  the  moral  dignity  which  ennobled 
the  occasions  proffered  to  ambition,  we  may  find  the  main 
causes  which  secured  to  Pitt  his  early  supremacy  of  power.  But 
a  cause  more  operative  than  all  was  in  his  remarkable  sympathy 
with  the  public  opinion  of  his  time.  He  and  the  people  seemed 
thoroughly  to  understand  each  other.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten, 
that  Pitt  stood  before  the  electors  who  returned  the  majority 
that  secured  his  power,  in  the  character  of  a  practical  Reformer. 
He  might  have  been  the  choice  of  the  King,  but  he  could  never 
have  won  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  if  be  had  left  to 
Mr.  Fox  the  monopoly  of  popular  opinions.  To  have  rejected 
the  India  Bill  would  not  have  been  enough,  if  he  had  not  re- 

♦  *  Quarterly  Review,*  No.  7.  Augast,  1810.  Review  of  Gifi&rd's  •  Life  of 
Pitt.' 
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placed  it  by  an  India  Bill  of  his  own.  To  have  defended  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  would  have  little  bested  him,  if  he  had 
not  made  yet  more  conspicuous  his  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  his  care  for  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
The  position  thus  won  was,  however,  beset  with  difficulties, 
the  variety  and  magnitude  of  which  startle  the  retrospection. 
The  new  election  still  left  him  alone  on  the  Treasury  bench,  to 
encounter  the  same  mighty  leaders  of  debate  against  whose 
united  eloquence  it  seemed  but  a  few  months  before  to  many  of 
his  wisest  friends — seemed  almost  to  his  own  resolute  mind — 
impossible  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  Government.  All  hope 
of  converting  such  foes  into  allies  was  gone.  He  was  pledged  to 
various  reforms,  with  Lord  Thurlow  for  his  colleague  and  George 
ni.  for  his  sovereign.  To  retain  the  countenance  of  the  King,  to 
preserve  union  in  the  Cabinet,  yet  to  convince  the  people  of  his 
good  faith  and  integrity,  was  a  task  in  which  a  vigilant  Opposition 
might  well,  hope  to  expose  his  failure,  and  strand  him  upon 
either  shoal — ^royal  desertion  or  popular  reprobation.  The 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  however  large,  was  composed 
of  sections  that  seemed  little  likely  long  to  amalgamate — here, 
the  opponents  to  every  change,  who  saw  in  Pitt  but  the  destroyer 
of  the  Whigs;  and  there,  the  ardent  enthusiasts,  who  hailed  hun 
as  the  representative  of  progress. 

If  the  personal  difficulties  of  the  minister  were  thus  great, 
little  had  occurred  to  improve  the  prospects  of  the  country 
since  the  date  at  which,  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  sketch,  we  re- 
viewed its  calamitous  and  menacing  condition.  True  that  peace 
was  now  concluded ;  but  that  peace,  not  less  galling  to  her  pride 
because  essential  to  the  very  springs  of  her  existence,  found 
England  utterly  drained  of  blood  and",  treasure.  Her  utmost 
resources  were  believed  to  be  inadequate  to  meet  the  debt  she 
had  incurred.  Her  income,  unable  to  support  even  a  peace 
establishment,  was  three  millions  less  than  her  expenditure,  in- 
cluding the  interest  of  an  enormous  unfunded  debt  Credit 
was  still  shaken  to  its  centre  by  the  startling  fall  of  the  funds 
under  the  preceding  government :  the  3  per  cents,  were  between 
56  and  57.  The  chances  of  a  national  bankruptcy  furnished  a 
theme  to  solemn  pamphlets  and  despondent  talk.  Our  military 
power  appeared  literally  annihilated.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
3000  men  were  the  utmost  force  that  could  have  been  safely  sent 
forth  on  any  offensive  duty ;  and  even  Pitt  had  befen  compelled, 
in  defending  the  treaties  of  peace,  to  show  that  our  naval  su- 
premacy had  melted  into  a  *  visionary  fabric'  In  the  eyes  of 
foreign  nations  the  name  of  England  was  more  abased  thaa  when 
the  Dutch  admiral  had  swept  the  Thames  with  his  besom.     For 
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her  weakness  was  now  considered  not  the  consequence  of  a  malady, 
not  the  effect  of  a  blow,  but  the  fatal  symptom  of  incurable  decay. 
*  No  man,'  said  Mirabeau,  in  one  of  his  early  writings,  *  would 
believe  me  when  I  prophesied  that  England  would  yet  recover — 
that  there  was  enough  sap  in  her  boughs  to  repair  the  loss  of 
their  leaves/  At  home  the  discontent  which  disasters  abroad 
invariably  produce  was  aggravated  by  the  prospects  of  additional 
burthens,  and  fraught  with  danger  to  monarchy  itself,  by  the  con- 
tagion of  those  principles,  which,  identifying  freedom  with  abso- 
lute democracy,  in  America  had  established,  and  in  France  were 
preparing,  a  republic.  The  state  of  Ireland  alone,  in  spite  of 
concessions,  which,  indeed,  by  separating  her  more  from  the 
sister  kingdom,  rather  tended  to  restore  her  to  anarchy  than  re- 
concile her  factions  to  social  order,  was  sufficiently  critical  to 
demand  the  most  temperate  forethought,  and  strain  the  most 
vigorous  intellect.  An  army  of  volunteers  numbering  not  less 
than  40,000,  and  according  to  some  authorities  exceeding  70,000 
men,  had  for  four  years  occupied  the  island,  defied  its  parlia- 
ment, startled  the  streets  of  its  metropolis  with  files  of  soldiers 
(opening  a  path  to  the  congregation  of  political  reformers),  and 
ciictated  to  either  kingdom  *  as  a  national  convention  of  military 
delegates,'  acting  under  no  legal  control ;  holding  ifo  communica- 
tion with  the  executive,  and  equally  formidable  as  subjects  justly 
aggrieved  and  insurgents  treasonably  armed. 

A  future  occasion  may  be  found  to  pursue  the  marvellous 
career  which  commenced  under  difficulties  so  complicated — 
dangers  so  alarming.     That  in  the  scope  of  the  survey,  errors  in 

Slicy,  fallacies  in  opinion  will  appear,  no  rational  admirer  of 
r.  Pitt  will  dispute ;  but  the  more  minute  the  criticism,  the 
more  salient  will  become  the  countenailing  merits  of  rectitude 
and  wisdom ;  the  more  partial  inconsistencies  will  vanish  in  the 
symmetry  of  uniform  principles  regulating  definite  and  majestic 
action — the  more  the  graver  charges  which  the  carelessness  of  the 
public  has  permitted  to  the  injustice  of  party  will  receive  the 
ccmtradiction  of  facts,  and  Despotism  and  Intolerance  lose  all  pre- 
text to  the  sanction  of  that  logical  intellect  and  liberal  heart. 
Yet  to  others  less  restricted  in  space  and  more  competent  to  the 
task  than  ourselves,  we  would  fain  commend  the  ample  and 
searching  inquiry  how"  a  Sovereign  whom  Temple  pronounced 
to  be  ungrateful,  and  Shelbume  insincere, — ^who  possessed  even 
more  than  a  Tudor  the  always  kingly,  often  perilous,  faculty 
of  Willj — who  had  induced  North  for  three  years  to  belie  his 
deepest  convictions — who  had  compelled  Yorke  in  spite  of  honour 
the  most  sensitively  fastidious  to  violate  his  promise  to  Lord 
Rockingham,  accept  the  Great  Seal,  and  hurry  home  to  die  whe- 
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ther  of  noUe  grief  or  by  his  own  detpairing  hand  *-^widi  wbom 
eresy  minister  hitherto  broag^  in  coDtact,  had  wiedied  eitikcr 
public  character  or  political  ambition ;  bow  a  SoirereigB  made  mo 
dangetDUS  to  his  councillors,  not  less  bj  his  Tirtnes  tfaas  his 
faults,  was  conciliated  without  loss  of  personal  iat^pcxly  or 
popular  favour — how  the  people  expecting  so  mnch,  and  ncccssa 
rily  in  some  hopes  disappointed,  yet  amtinaed  ta  rally  heart  mod 
hand  round  the  lofty,  tranquil,  solitary  minister;  haw  firom  the 
attitude  of  a  despairing  suppliant  to  which  Fax  had  humbled  her 
at  the  footstools  of  Frederic  and  Joarpfa,  dismissed  here  widi  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  there  with  a  sneer  of  disdain,  England 
exalted  by  those  mighty  hands,  rose  high  above  the  Royalties  ^nt 
had  looked  down  upon  her  scNrrow ;  her  exhausted  resources  miil- 
tipUed  a  thousand-fold,  her  imposts  but  increasing  her  wealth  by 
stimulating  her  recruited  energies ;  her  malcontents  united  to  hor 
laws ;  her  empire  consolidated  in  Ireland,  as  in  India,  bom  its 
centre  to  its  verge ;  and  realizing  in  the  tribute  to  her  marts  and 
the  reverence  yielded  to  her  flag  the  aspirations  cSi  Chatham  and 
even  the  designs  of  Cromwell ;  how  amidst  the  storm  which 
swept  from  France  the  institutions  €>f  man  and  the  monuBients  of 
God,  her  altars  became  more  reverenced  and  the  «Hrb  more  assured 
to  her  sceptre*;  and  how,  whea  rductandy  compelled  into  war 
which  suspended  the  reforms  but  not  the  prosperity  of  peacc^  &at 
Nation,  when  Pitt  came  to  its  succour,  without  die  power  to 
recruit  the  remnants  of  a  beaten  army,  and  contemplating  bank- 
ruptcy as  a  relief  from  its  burthens,  coped,  and  not  vainly,  with 
him  who  united  the  hosts  of  Charlemagne  to  the  genius  of  Alex- 
ander, saved  for  ends  nobler  &r  than  conceived  by  their  owners 
the  thrones  it  retained  as  the  landmarks  of  Eorope,  and  animated 
by  the  soul  breathed  into  its  ranks  (even  when  ,that  soul  was  on 
earth  no  more)  ensured  the  crowning  victory  by  whidi  the  hand 
of  Wellington  accomplished  the  thought  of  Pitt» 

*  *  My  brother,'  says  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  his  joornal^  *  went  into  the  levee, 
was  called  into  the  closet,  and  la  a  manner  compelled  by  the  King.  At  his  reton 
from  Court,  about  three  o'clock,  he  broke  in  upon  me,  vho  was  talking  with  Loid 
Rockingham,  and  gave  u8  the  account.  We  were  both  astounded,  to  nse  an  obm>- 
lete  but  strong  word,  at  so  sudden  an  event ;  and  I  was  particularly  shocked  at 
his  being  so  overborne,  in  a  manner  I  had  never  beard  of,  nor  coaM  iraagiBe 
possible  between  subject  and  prince.'  Lord  Hardwicke  adds,  in  a  letter  t* 
Lord  Rockingham — *  My  poor  brother's  entanglement  was  such  as  bistoiy  can 
scarce  paralld.'  On  the  17th  Yorke  had  accepted  the  Great  Seal ;  on  the  SOth  he 
was  a  corpse.  '  A  mystery,'  says  Lord  Albemai4e  (*  Rockingham's  Memoirs,'  roL 
ii.  p.  164),  *  still  hangs  over  the  immediate  cause  of  h^  dfic«as«;  it  was  known 
that  his  death  was  attended  by  a  copious  effusion  of  blood.  This  was  attributed  to 
bursting  a  blood-vessel  and  to  having  been  bled  four  times.  Walpole  says  that 
every  one  betieved  he  had  falkn  by  his  own  hand, — whethtr  on  kis  sword  or 
by  a  razor  was  uncertain.' 

Index. 
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Advertisements  in  Newspapers,  183 — 
an  index  of  the  times,  184 — the  ear- 
liest newspapers,  t6.— first  advertise- 
ments, 185— of  books,  t6.— *Hue  and 
Cry,'  186 — ^runaway  servants,  i6.— 
Negro  boys,  187 — horse-stealing,  ib, 
— postal  service,  188 — stage-coaches, 
189— tea,  191— the  Restoration,  192 
— ^lost  dogs,  193 — hawks,  194— the 
•  London  Gazette,'  195— quack  me- 
dicines, 196— touching  for  the  evil, 
197— the  Plague,  198— the  Fire,  199 
— wigs  and  head-dresses,  ib, — outrages 
and  assaults,  200 — ^highwaymen,  201 
— auctions,  ib.  —  increase  in  news- 
papers and  advertisements  subsequent 
to  the  Revolution,  202— news-letters, 
203 — lotteries  and  raffles,  205 — pugil- 
ism, 206— state  of  morals  on  the  ac- 
cession of  the  House  of  Hanover,  208 
—  Negro  boys,  209  —  the  *  General 
Advertiser,'  210— poeti^  and  puffing, 
211 — George  Robins,  i6. — sums  an- 
nuallv  spent  in,  212 — diflferent  modes 
of,  ib. — the  'Times,'  213 — cipher 
advertisements,  215  —  matrimonial, 
218 — traps,  219 — appeals  to  the  bene- 
volent, 220  —  cunous,  ib. — amount 
paid  for,  223 — class  advertisements 
of  leading  journals,  224 — circulation 
and  publicity  of,  225. 

America,  on  the  consumption  of  paper 
in,  227. 

Ampbre,  sketch  of,  by  Arago,  433 ;  and 
see  Arago. 

Arapo,  Fran5ois,  (Envres  de :  *  Notices 
Biographiques,'  473  —  partialities  of, 
474 — the  study  of  electricity,  475— 
Franklin  and  Nollet,  ib. — errors  of 
taste  in  his  dloges,  482 — career  of 
Amp^e,  483— early  efforts  of,  484— 
effect  of  the  Revolution  on  science, 
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486 — Monge,  488 — ^botanical  pursuits 
of  Ampere,  489 — ^his  marriage,  490 — 
general  characteristics  of,  491 — cal- 
culations on  probabilities,  492 — ap- 
pointment aalecturer  to  the  Polytech- 
nic School,  494 — quick  sensibilities 
of,  495 — on  the  faculties  of  animals, 
497 — on  their  anatomy  and  structure, 
498  — great  credulity,  499 — experi- 
ments in  electricity,  500 — apathy,  502 
— closing  days,  504 — his  death,  505. 
Arnold,  Dr.,  School  Sermons  of,  337. 


B. 

Bartholm^,  Christian— Huet,  j^vdque 
d'Avranches— imr,  291. 

Begging-letter  writing,  425. 

Blood,  the  circulation  of,  28— disco- 
veries of  Harvey,  29— the  arteries, 
30 — circulation  m  animals,  31 — Ser- 
vetus*  work,  31 — the  pulmonary  cir- 
culation, 32 — theories  of  Columbus 
and  Ce«dpinu8,  33 — ^Harvey's  disco- 
veries, 34— the  chyle,  36— lacteals 
and  lymphatics,  37 — ^the  medical  fe- 
culty  of  Paris,  38— Guy-Patin,  39— 
the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  41. 

Brougham,  Lord,  works  of:  *  Lives  of 
Philosophers,'  473,  506  —  Simson's 
Porisms,  607 — on  the  gain  derived 
by  study  of  science,  510— of  mathe- 
matics, 511 — ^tribute  to  Black,  512. 

Bate,  the  F^rl  of,  Premier  to  George 
III.,  398. 


*  Caldwell  Papers,*  selecdons  from,  378  ; 

and  see  Mure. 
Camulodunum,  71 ;  and  see  Colchester. 
Carnival  in  Hanover,  a  description  of 

the,  394.  ^  , 
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Carstain,  William,  chaplain  to  William 
III.,  389. 

Charities  of  London,  the,  407  ;  and  $ee 
London. 

Charity,  the  aims  of,  4U. 

Chatham,  Lord,  encooragement  of,  to 
Pitt  in  his  early  studies,  516. 

Circulation  of  the  blood,  34. 

Colchester,  Soman  antiquities  at,  71 — 
early  position  of  the  Romans  in  Eng- 
land, 73 — invasion  by  Plautius,  75 — 
site  of  Camulodunum,  76 — Lckden, 
77^ — colonization,  78 — roads,  80 — 
.  rising  of  the  Iceni,  82 — success  o^ 
83--Suetonius,  84 — ^battle,  and  defeat 
of  Britons,  85 — site  of  battle-field, 
85,  n. — site  of  Colchester,  86— name 
of,  ib,  n. — specimens  of  Bonum  archi- 
tecture, 87 — remains,  88— Colchester 
Castle,  89— -Mr.  Jenkins's  theory,  ib, 
— considerations  thereon,  90— general 
destruction  of  Boman  remains,  93 — 
peculiarity  of  town,  of  Roman  origin, 
95  —  Chnstianity  in  Britain,  98 — 
King  Cole,  99 — Pudens  and  Claudia, 
100 — surmises.  101. 

Common-sense,  definition  of,  335. 

Conception  of  the  Virgin,  the  Feast  of 
the,  143— holiday  at  Rome,  144— the 
procession,  t6.— doctrine  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  146 — ^position 
of  the  Romish  Churdi,  148— schism 
in,  149— works  of  the  Abb^  Laborde, 
i6.— the  theology  of  the  question,  ib, 
—  history  of  the  doctrine  traced, 
150 ^origin  of  Mariolatry,  150  — 
the  Assumption,  151 — further  deve- 
lopments, 152 — early  indications  of 
the  doctrine,  154— «.  Bernard,  ib, — 
Duns  Scotus,  156 — the  feast  of,  esta- 
blished by  Sixtus  IV.,  159— discus- 
sion of,  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  160 
— effect  of  disputes  in  promoting 
Mariolatry,  168  —  state  of  Rome 
during  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
165 — adoption  of  the  doctrine  by  the 
Dominicans  and  Jesuits,  167 — Pius 
IX^  168— his  Encyclical  Letter,  t6.— 
protest  of  Laborde,  1 69 — on  the  state 
of  feeling  in  Rome,  171 — position  and 
prospects  of,  173 — infallibility  of  her 
Church  considered,  176 — symptoms 
of  her  decline,  181. 
Cotton,  Rev.  G.  E.  L.,  Sermons  by, 

335, 347. 
Cununers'  Feast,  the,  in  Scotland,  392. 

D. 

Danube,  the  navigation  of  the,  259, 285. 
Delphin  Classics,  the,  313. 


Dictionaries,  on  the  use  of,  451 — not 
known  amoncst  the  ancients,  i6.— oral 
instruction,  u>.— the  Latin  language, 
452 — ^the  Cornucopia  of  Perotti,  454 
— etymological  Latin  dictionaries,  455 
— 'Forcellini's,  456  —  Scheller,  ib, — 
Ainsworth,  457 — Riddle,  ib, — general 
characteristics,  458 — defects,  459 — 
Dr.  Freund,  460— Dr.  Smith's,  462, 
472  —  Mr.  Riddle's,  t6.— .errors  of 
translation,  463 — of  etymology,  de- 
finition and  arrangement,  464 — ^illus- 
trative comparisons,  469  —  proper 
names,  471. 

Dogs,  anecdote  of  their  reasoning  fa< 
culties,  495. 

Dundas,  Henry,  sketch  of,  562. 

E. 

*  Edinburgh  Review,'  the,  origin  of, 
111. 

ElectricitTy  experiments  in  by  Franklin 
and  Nollet,  475— b^  CErsted,  500. 

En^nd,  general  position  of  in  the  time 
of  Pitt,  520— manners  and  customs 
in,  from  the  Coomionwealth  to  pre- 
sent time,  183  et  «eg. ;  and  see  Adver- 
tisements. 

Evil,  touching  for  the,  196. 


Flax,  importation  of,  230. 

Flourens,  M.,  on  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  28-41. 

Fox,  Charles  James,  Memorials  and  Cor- 
respondence of,  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
513 — advantages  of  Fox  over  Pitt  in 
securing  an  impartial  lud^ent,  514 
— general  qualities  and  abilities,  524 
— dirty  habits  of,  532 — distinction 
between  and  Pitt,  ih.  —  failure  in 
peace  negotiations,  543 — ^lettere  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  545 — dislike  of 
George  III.  to,  549— rdifferences  with 
Lord  Shelbume,  552 — the  coalition 
with  Lord  North,  560 — its  dissolution, 
573. 

Franklin,  Dr.,  experiments  of  in  elec- 
tricity, 475. 

Freund,  Dr.,  Latin  Dictionary  by, 460. 


Gaming,  on  chances  in,  493. 
Gentleman,  description  of  a,  345 — the 

feelings  of,  347. 
Gower,   Lonl,  noble  example  of  the 
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Hare,  Archdeacon,  last  charge  of,  1 — 
his  birth  and  early  life,  2— at  Cam- 
bridge, 4 — fHends  and  pupils,  5 — tra- 
vels abroad,  6 — preaches  at  Rome,  7 
— anecdote,  i6.— settles  at  Herstmon- 
ceux,  tft.— his  library,  8 — as  parish 
priest,  10— appointed  archdeacon,  12 
— his  charffes,  ib. — nniversity  ser- 
mons, 14 — death  and  funeral  of,  15 — 
his  scholarship,  16 — ^peculiarities  of, 
ib. — German  theology,  17 — share  in 
ecclesiastical  movements,  21 — style  of 
writing,  23 — vindication  of  Dr. 
Hampden,  25— of  Luther,  t6.— extract 
fh)m  his  *  True  Bemedy  for  the  Evils 
of  the  Age,'  27. 

Harvey,  discoveries  of,  relating  to  the 
blood,  29,  34. 

Herstmonceuz,  description  of,  8. 

Highwaymen  in  England,  201 . 

Holland,  Lady,  Memoir  of  Rev.  Sydney 
Smith  by,  106. 

Horse-stealing,  prevalence  of  during  the 
Conmionw^th,  187. 

Hospitals  of  London,  418. 

Huet,  Peter  Daniel,  Life  and  Opinions, 
291 — birth  of,  t6. — intimacy  with 
Bochart,  293— journey  to  Sweden,  294 
— visits  Huen,  295 — arrives  at  Stock- 
holm, 296 — Queen  Christina,  ib. — re- 
turns to  France,  299 — ^friendship  with 
Madelenet,  300 — the  academy  at  Caen, 
301 — taste  for  natural  scenery,  303 
— poetry,  304 — Essay  on  the  Origin  of 
Romance,  t6. — antiquarian  research* 
305 — Life  of  Origen,  306 — ^retreat  at 
La  Fl^he,  309 — is  appNointed  sub- 
preceptor  to  the  Dauphin,  310 — his 
*  Demonstratio  Evangelica,'  312— the 
Delphin  Classics,  313— leaves  the 
Court  and  becomes  priest,  316 — is 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Avranches,  320 
— his  library,  321 — old  a^  and  ill* 
ness,  322 — rank  as  a  wnter,  324 — 
philosophical  works,  326. 

Humane  society,  the,  421. 

Home,  David,  the  historian,  401. 


Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  143— doctrine  of,  146. 

India,  plants  of,  fitted  for  cordage,  paper, 
&c.,  225-234 ;  and  see  Paper. 

Italy,  the  relations  of  England  with,  41. 


J. 

Jenkins,  Rev.  H.,  on  the  site  of  Camu- 
lodtmum  and  Colchester  Castle,  71- 
89. 

Jesuits  in  Sardinia,  51. 


Kingsmill,  Rev.  J.,  Chapters  on  Prisons 
and  Prisoners  by,  407-449;  and  eee 
London,  Charities  of. 


Laborde,  the  Abb^,  works  by,  on  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  148-149.  ^ 

Latin  Dictionaries,  451 ;  and  see  Dic- 
tionaries. 

'  London  Gazette,'  first  appearance  of, 
195. 

*  London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor/ 
by  H.  Mayhew,  408. 

London,  the  Charities  and  Poor  of,  407 
—feeling  of  the  public,  408 — precise 
information  required,  409 — ^pauperism 
necessary  to  society,  410  —  chief 
causes  of,  ib. — small  traders,  411 — 
dwelling  412 — rookeries,  ib. — cha- 
ritable institutions,  415 — Benevolent 
Society,  416— hospitals,  418 — Hu- 
mane Society,  421 — mendicancy,  422 
— the  Mendicity  Society,  424 — ^beg- 
ging letters,  425 — visiting  societies, 
42^-dwellings  of  the  poor,  429 — 
baths  and  washhouses,  432 — intem- 
perance, 433 — Philanthropic  Society, 
435  —  ragged  schools,  436  —  Shoe- 
black Socie^^,  439 — Reformatory  In- 
stitution for  Criminals,  440 — Religious 
Society,  442— Scripture  Readers,  444 
— ciiurch  accommodation,  446 — sup- 
port of  institutions,  448. 

Low,  Sampson,  jun., '  The  Charities  of 
London    by,  407 ;  and  see  London. 


M. 

Maitland  Club,  the,  378. 

Mariolatry    in   the    Romish   Church, 

origin  imd  progress  of,  150,  163. 
Marlborough  CoUege,  346. 
Mathematics,  £iiscination  of,  511. 
Mayhew,  H.,  *  London  Labour  and  the 

London  Poor,'  by,  408. 
'  Meliora,'  edited  by  Viscount  Ingestre, 

407,  450 ;  and  see  *  London,  Charities 

of.' 
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Mendicity  Society,  the,  424. 

Mure,  William,  M.P.,  selections  from 
the  family  papers  at  Caldwell  by, 
378 — origin  of  the  Mure  family,  380 
— early  feuds  and  |>olitical  aggres- 
sions, 381— curious  indictment,  382 
— mortgage  security,  383 — ^general 
state  of  Scotland,  383 — the  currency 
of,  385 — family  receipts  for  medi- 
cine, 386— confiscation  of  Caldwell, 
388— and  its  restoration,  389— Wil- 
liam Carstairs,  389— MS.  Journals, 
t6.— extracts,  390— expenses  of  the 
Scotch  youth,  391 — wigs,  t6.— ge- 
neral state  of  society,  391 — the  Cum- 
mers' Feast,  392— introduction  of  tea, 
393— clubs  and  coteries,  t6. — a  car- 
nival in  Hanover,  394 — William 
Mure,  395— his  correspondence,  396 
—David  Hume,  401. 


N. 

Newcomes,  The,  350 ;  see  Thackeray. 

Newspapers,  advertisements  in,  183 — 
first  appearance  of,  184 — the  'London 
Gazette,'  195  — Newsletters,  203— 
« The  Times,'  213. 


O. 

(Ersted,  experiments  in  electricity  by, 

.500. 
*  Old  King  Cole,'  99. 


P. 

Paper,  on  the  supply  of,  225— average 
amount  manumctured,  226 — con- 
sumption of,  ib, — in  America,  227 — 
reasons  and  remedy  for  deficiency, 
228— rags,  ib. — rise  in  price  of  other 
articles,  229— flax,  230— substitutes, 
231— diflaculties  to  be  contended  with, 
233 — Indian  productions,  234— the 
plantain,  i6.— pine-leaves,  237— sugar- 
cane, t6.— obstacles  to  be  overcome, 
238— straw,  240— wood,  242— potato, 
grass,  &c.,  242 — taxation  of,  243. 

Piedmont ;  tee  Sardinia. 

Pitt,  William,  character  and  career  of, 
misinterpreted,  514 — examination  of 
his  character,  515— birth  and  early 
life  of,  1*6.  —  Lord  Chatham's  en- 
couragement to,  in  his  studies,  516 — 
at  Cambridge,  517— classical  attain- 
ments, 518 — ^mathematical  and  me- 
taphysical,  519 — his   entrance   into 


society  and  parliament,  520— state  of 
the  country,  ib. — Gordon  Riots,  622 
— Lord  North's  administration,  523 
— state  of  parties,  t6. — Fox,  524 — 
Pitt's  first  speech,  529 — distinction 
between  him  and  Fox,  532— Lord 
Rockineham,  533 — Lord  Shelbume, 
534  —  their  administration,  538 — 
Burke,  542 — Fox  as  a  minister,  543 
— ^Whig  reforms,  547 — ^motion  on 
Parliamentary  Reform,  550— death  of 
Lord  Rockingham,  554 — policy  of 
the  Whigs,  557— the  Shelbume  Ca- 
binet, 558— Pitt  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  559  — Fox  and  North 
coalition,  560 — Dundas,  562 — ^inde- 
pendent conduct  of  Pitt,  664 — friend- 
ship with  Wilberforce,  565 — travels 
abroad,  566— at  Paris,  568 — ^is  re- 
called to  London,  t6. — Indian  affairs, 
570 — dissolution  of  the  Coalition 
Cabinet,  573 — Pitt  Prime  Minister, 
575— dissolution  of  Parliament,  582 
— result  of  elections,  583 — Pitt's 
firmness  of  character,  584 — contrast 
to  Fox,  585  —  eloquence  of,  ib. — 
sympathy  with  public  opinion,  5h7 — 
prospects  and  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, 588— state  of  Ireland,  589. 

Plague,  the,  in  London,  198. 

Plantain,  the,  as  a  paper-making  article, 
234. 

Poor  of  London,  the,  407;  and  aee 
London. 

Press,  liberty  of  the,  in  Rome,  46. 


Quack  medicines,  early  notices  of,  196. 


R. 

Ragged  Schools,  their  rise  and  progress, 
by  John  MacGrcgor,  408 — early  es- 
tablishment of,  436. 

Rags,  the  supply  of,  for  paper,  229. 

Riddle,  Rev.  J.  E.,  Latin-English  Dic- 
tionaries by,  451 ;  and  see  Dic- 
tionaries. 

Rockingham,  the  Marquis  of,  his  cha- 
racter, 534 — his  death,  554. 

Romans  at  Colchester,  tne,  71 ;  and  see 
Colchester. 

Rome,  41  ;  andj  see  Sardinia,  liberty  of 
the  press  in,  46. 

Rookeries  of  London,  the,  407,  412, 
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Russell,  Lord  J.,  Memorials  and  Corre- 
spondence of  C.J.  Fox,  by,  513;  and 
see  Fox. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  plenipotentiary  to 
Vienna,  248-289. 

Russia ;  see  War. 


S. 


Sardinia  and  Rome,  political  relations 
of  England  with,  41 — ^position  of 
Piedmont  and  Rome,  43 — the  allocu- 
tion of  the  Pope,  45 — ^nature  of  his 
grievances,  ib. — liberty  of  the  press, 
46 — Exequatur  of  the  state,  48 — ^pro- 
posed Concordat,  49--it8  refusal  by 
Kome,  50 — expulsion  of  the  Jesuits, 
51 — confiscation  of  property,  i6. — 
abolition  of  tithes,  52 — renewed  pro- 
posals for  a  Concordat,  ib. — disobedi- 
ence and  arrest  of  the  Archbishop, 
53 — ^priestly  intolerance,  54 — position 
of  European  States  having  Concordats 
with  Rome,  56 — ^views  of  the  Sar- 
dinian Government,  57 — of  the  Court 
of  Kome,  58 — further  intolerance, 
GO — population  and  finances  of  Sar- 
dinia, 62 — ^proposed  law  for  suppress- 
ing ecclesiastical  immunities,  63 — 
general  conduct  of  the  two  Courts,  65 
— position  and  influence  of  Rome,  67 
her  financial  position,  69 — ^general 
aspect  of  affairs,  69. 

Science,  the  gain  derived  by  the  study 
of,  510. 

Scotland,  general  state  of,  in  16th  and 
17th  centuries,  383 — under  Charles 
IL,  387 — introduction  of  tea,  393. 

Sermons,  preached  at  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege, Radley,  by  W.  Sewell,  B.D., 
335— by  Jowett,  336— School  Ser- 
mons, 337 — by  Dr.  Arnold,  ib. — 
blemishes  in  Mr.  Sewell's,  339 — ex- 
tracts from,  ib. — on  whistling  in 
school,  343— on  home  duties,  344 — 
description  of  a  gentleman,  345 — 
Marlborough  College,  346 — Mr.  Cot- 
ton, 347 — on  gentlemanly  feeling,  ib. 
— suggested  changes  in  education, 
349. 

Scrvetus  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
31. 

Servia,  position  of,  252 — interference  of 
Austria,  254 — general  state  of,  284. 

Sewell,  Rev.  W.,  Sermons  by,  335-3:37. 

Shelbume,  Lord,  character  of,  534 — 
created  Marquis  of  Lausdowne,  576. 

Shoeblack  Society,  the,  439. 

Simson,  Robert,  the  geometrician,  507 
— anecdotes  of,  508. 


Smith,  Dr.  William,  Latin-English  Dic- 
tionaries of,  451 ;  and  see  Dictionaries. 

Smith,  Rev.  Sydney,  Memoir  of,  106 
— ^his  birth,  ib. — school-days,  i6.— at 
New  College,  109 — curacy  of  Ames- 
bury,  110 — at  Eldinburgh,  ib. — ori- 
gin of  the  *  Edinburgh  Review,*  1 1 1 — 
his  marriage,  114 — ^proceeds  to  Lon- 
don, 115 — new  acquaintances,  ib. — 
lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution,  116 
— his  clerical  functions,  117 — *  Let- 
ters of  Peter  Plymley,'  1 18— religious 
opinions,  honesty,  and  candour,  119 
—occasional  levity,  120— publishes 
sermons,  121 — settles  in  Yorkshire, 
ib. — countiy  pursuits,  122 — domestic 
economy,  123 — ^visiting,  123— contriv- 
ances, 124 — medical  knowledge,  124 
— house-building,  125 — ultimate  re- 
sults, 126 — ^method  in  business,  127 
— his  writing  and  riding,  i6.— change 
in  circumstances,  129 — appointment 
to  a  canonry  of  St.  Paul  s,  ib. — his 
letters  on  the  Bk^clesiastical  Commis- 
sion, 131 — last  illnesses,  133 — un- 
equal merit  of  his  works,  ib. — speci- 
mens of  humour,  134 — his  style,  135 
— letters,  136 — specimens  of  witti- 
cisms, 138 — practical  essays,  139 — 
definition  of  hardness  of  character,  ib. 
— anecdotes  of  conversation,  140, 

Stage-coaches  established  in  England, 
189. 

Straw  as  a  pai>er-making  article,  240. 

Sweden,  position  of,  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, 292. 


Tea,  first  introduction  of,  in  England,  1 9 1 
—introduction  of,  in  Scotland,  393. 

Thackeray,  W.  M.,  *The  Newcomes' 
by,  350 — delineation  of  character,  351 
— on  moral  excellence  and  personal  de- 
fects, 355 — disquisitions  on  his  text, 
356 — his  examples  of  the  ridiculous, 
357— resemblance  to  Fielding,  359— 
on  repetition  in  novelists,  i6.— faults, 
360 — wantof plot,  361— Colonel  New- 
come,  362 — Mrs.  Mackenzie,  365 — 
Clive  and  Ethel,  366 — ill-assorted 
marriages,  368  —  Lord  Kew,  3G9 — 
Barnes  and  others,  ib. — specimen  of 
satire,  370— on  Lady  Clara's  mar- 
riage, 373 — lighter  incidents,  374. 

•  Times '  newspaper,  the,  consumption 
of  paper  by,  '226. 

the,  advertisements  in,  213 — 

ciphers,  215 — fluctuations  in  circu- 
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latiOD,  223 — amonnt  paid  for  adver- 
tisements, 223. 
Turkey,  247 ;  and  tee  War. 


Virgin,  conception  of  the,  143 ;  and  tee 
Conception. 


W. 

War,  objects  of  the,  245— as  regards 
Turkey,  247 — the  four  points,  ib. — 
conference  at  Vienna,  248 — Lord  J. 
Busseil  and  the  other  plenipoten- 
tiaries, ib. — discussion  on  the  pro- 
tectorate of  the  Principalities,  250 — 
position  of  Servia,  262 — Austrian  in- 


terference, 254— Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia, 250 — na'vigation  of  the  Danube, 
259— Bussian  preponderance  in  the 
BisLck  Sea,  264 — proposals  for  the 
limitation  of,  266 — the  several  plans 
considered,  270 — the  fourth  point, 
273 — ^how  far  the  several  points  avail- 
able for  securing  the  independence  of 
Turkey,  279— the  Principalities,  ib. 
—conduct  of  Russia  and  Turkey  to- 
wards them,  280 — proposals  for  an 
independent  state,  282 — the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Danube,  285— the  pre- 
ponderance of  Russia  in  the  Black 
Sea,  286— protectorate  of  Christians 
in  Turkey,  287. 

Whigs,  characteristics  of  the,  529 — re- 
forms of,  547. 

Whisky,  introduction  of^  in  Scotland, 
391. 
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